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A  BATTLE  FOR  SOUND  MORALITY,  OR  THE 

HISTORY  OF  RECENT  AGE-OF-CONSENT 

LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


BY   HELEN    H.    GARDENER. 


Part    II.       Thk    Victory     in    Colorado,    Nehraska,    and 

Missouri. 

COLORADO. 

In  Colorado,  where  for  the  first  time  in  these  United  States, 
we  have  women  members  of  the  legislature,  Mrs.  Holly  distin- 
guished herself  by  drawing,  presenting  and  bringing  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  the  bill  to  protect,  until  they  are  eighteen  years -of 
age,  the  girl  children  of  her  state.  This  bill  also  has  the  addi- 
tional feature  of  protecting  the  boys  until  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  asje,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  both  children,  they  are 
held  equally  guilty  in  case  the  girl  gives  her  consent,  or  in  case 
violence  is  not  used.  In  such  instances,  the  offence  is  not  held 
to  be  rape  but  may  come  under  seduction  or  some  other  less 
severe  legal  penalty.  Personally,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a 
bill  so  drawn  as  to  protect  equally  boys  and  girls  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  would  be  the  best  bill.  It  is  youth  and  ignorance 
and  inexperience  which  it  is  sought  to  shield  until  it  shall  have 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  For  this  reason  a  bill  drawn  and 
presented  in  Ohio  in  1898  (but  which  failed  of  passage  at  that 
time)  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  best  bill  yet  sent  to  us.* 


•  A   MILL  BY  SENATOR  IDEN. 

To  amend  Hection  (>81fi  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  Ohio. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Cieneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  sec- 
tion 0816  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  l>e  amendecf  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  6816.  Whoever  has  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  |>erson  foreiblvand  ajrainst  her 
will,  or  beinjii:  eighteen  years  of  ape  or  older  camallv  knows  a  female  child  under 
eighteen  years  of  ape,  with  her  (consent,  is  guiltv  of  rape. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  section  6816  as  araendetl  March  8, 1887,  Iw  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed;  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  l)e  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Copyrighted  1805,  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Go.  ^ 
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In  Colorado  the  step  taken  is  in  the  same  direction,  and 
Mra.  Holly'H  report  wilt  explain  the  contest  in  that  state,  and 
her  own  point  of  view  on  this  subject.  Since  additional  interest 
and  historical  import  attaches  to  this  Hrst  legislative  work  and 
report  of  any  woman,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  make  it  fuller 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  or  than  our  space  will  permit  in  other 
states.  It  appears  from  this  report  that  women  legislators  are 
likely  to  take  seriously  the  party  platform  upon  which  they  are 
elected.  This  would  indeed  mean  a  revolution  in  politics.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  politicians  are  afraid  of  the  franchise  for 
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AGE   OF   CONSENT.  8 

"  AGE    OF    CONSEXT "    IN    COLORADO. 

Unused  to  taking  part  in  legislative,  or  any  other  public  as- 
sembly, r  felt  no  small  embarrassment  in  seating  myself,  with 
only  two  others  of  my  sex,  among  sixty-two  men  in  the  tenth 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  which  commenced 
its  regular  session  on  the  second  day  of  January,  1895,  being 
the  first  to  meet  in  its  new  magnificent  two-million-dollar 
capitol. 

All  my  adult  life  I  had  been  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  right 
of  woman  to  the  suffrage,  and  to  all  which  that  right  might 
imply.  Elected  one  of  the  representatives  from  Pueblo,  the 
second  most  populous  county  in  the  state,  I  was  anxious  to  do 
something  to  advance  the  cause  of  wise  legislation,  of  purer 
morals,  and  of  more  enlightened  civilization.  Among  other 
efforts  with  which  I  had  charged  myself,  I  determined  to  secure 
the  additional  protection,  for  my  sex,  which  had  been  so  emphat- 
ically "  demanded  "  by  the  great  party  which  had  nominated  and 
elected  me.  At  the  request  of  the  ARENA  I  now  propose  to 
give  a  sketch  of  this  attempt,  brief  as  its  prolonged  progress 
through  the  three  departments  of  the  state  government  will 
permit. 

As  early  as  I  could  obtain  permission,  I  introduced  a  bill  en- 
titled No.  59,  substantially  as  follows :  "  Be  it  enacted,"  etc. 

Section  1.  That  section  49  of  chapter  25  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  entitled  *'  Criminal  Code,"  being  general  section 
737,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*'  737,  Sec.  49.  Rape  is  a  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female,  forcibly  and 
against  her  will.  Every  male  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or 
upwards,  who  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any  female  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  either  with  or  without  her  consent,  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  the  crime  of  rape.  Every  person  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  rape  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for 
a  term  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  twenty  years." 

The  only  change  from  the  old  law  was  in  the  age  of  the 
female  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  of  which 
Representative  Carnahan  (Republican),  Logan  County,  was 
chairman,  and  in  due  course  it  was  reported  back,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  it  "  do  pass."  As  soon  as  possible,  on  my 
motion,  it  was  placed  on  "  special  orders,"  and  it  came  up  for 
consideration  in  "  committee  of  the  whole,"  Representative  Fun- 
derburgh  (Republican),  Kiowa  County,  in  the  chair.  The  house 
consisted  of  sixty-five  members,  Representative  Humphrey  (Re- 
publican), El  Paso  County,  speaker.  Forty-one  members  were 
Republicans  and  twenty-four  were  Populists  or  People's  Party ; 
Republican  majority  seventeen. 
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Nearly  all  the  members  were  present ;  the  floor  and  galleiiea 
were  tTOwded,  The  women,  who  had  long  watched  fur  this 
occasion,  were  present  in  great  numbers,  and  could  not  be  re- 
Btrained  from  manifesting  their  interest  and  sympathy,  I'eti- 
tions  had  come  from  nearly  all  over  the  state,  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  while  none  had  been  sent  against  it. 

After  the  bill  bad  been  read,  as  its  introdiicer,  I  was  awarded 
the  floor.  My  voice,  I  understand,  was  heard  all  over  the  vaxt 
assembly.  IJequestcd  to  give  my  opening  speech,  I  made  out 
its  substance  for  the  repoi-ters  as  follows : 


AGE    OF    CONSENT.  O 

"Mr.  Chairman:  With  diffidence  I  approach  this  discussion. 
But  I  feel  that  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  right,  should  out- 
weigh any  fastidiousness.  Our  sex,  so  long  excluded  from  their 
natural  right  of  self-government,  have  now  that  right  conceded 
to  them.  To  the  men  who  were  brave  enough  and  just  enough 
to  grant  to  us  that  concession,  we  appeal  to  concede  to  us  its 
logical  consummation,  as  provided  in  this  bill.  Before  woman 
can  exercise  the  right  of  franchise  she  must,  properly,  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  We  therefore  ask,  in  this 
bill,  that,  until  she  shall  have  reached  the  same  age,  she  shall 
not  be  legally  free  to  deprive  herself  of  what  is  dearer  and  more 
important  to  her  than  any  franchise,  any  property,  or  even  life 
itself  —  her  virtue ! 

'True,  she  may,  before  reaching  this  political  age,  acquire 
property,  own  or  convey  it,  or  even  marry.  But  the  consent 
for  marriage  is  not  at  all  like  the  consent  mentioned  in  this  bill. 
Marriage  protects,  and  does  not  destroy.  A  man  seeking  her  in 
marriage  needs  no  law  to  induce  him  to  protect  her,  even  from 
himself.  Marriage,  if  not  a  sacrament,  is  not  a  crime.  It  is  the 
cement  of  society,  while  the  act  spoken  of  tends  to  disintegrate 
it.  Marriage  promotes  not  only  private  virtue,  but  the  public 
morals.  The  state  should  encourage  it  and  not  discourage. 
How  absurd  to  ^x  the  age  for  the  one  merely  because  it  is  the 
age  fixed  for  the  other  ! 

"  This  crime  is  so  cruol  in  its  consequences  to  woman,  so  de- 
basing in  its  effects  to  man,  so  dishonoring  to  all  that  is  good 
and  true  and  pure,  that  there  are  no  words  strong  enough  to 
stigmatize  it.  It  threatens  the  very  foundation  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Besides,  while  woman  has  a  natural  right  to  marry,  she 
can  have  no  natural  right  to  surrender  what,  once  gone,  life 
itself  is  valueless.  And  as  to  property,  or  position,  or  any  other 
earthly  consideration,  who  will  insult  us  by  such  comparison  ? 

"  Our  bill  does  not  propose  to  change  either  the  nature  of  the 
act  or  its  penalty,  or  the  time  of  its  perpetration.  The  dis- 
cretion, left  to  the  court,  from  one  to  twenty  years,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  is  certainly  wide  enough  to 
cover  what  may  be  proved  either  in  aggravation  or  in  mitigation, 
and  ought  to  satisfy  all. 

"  The  age  proposed,  it  is  true,  is  higher  than  that  yet  fixed  in 
any  other  state.  But  is  that  fact  an  objection  ?  If  the  princi- 
ple is  right  in  itself,  why  should  we  wait  to  follow  ?  Let  the 
young  centennial  state  merit  the  applause  of  the  wise  and  the 
good,  by  first  setting  the  example  of  higher  aims  and  loftier 
purity  !  Indeed,  why  haggle  about  the  age  at  all  ?  At  any  age 
no  man  need  dread  punishment  who  really  behaves  himself,  and 
is  guiltless!     Xo  offender  can  be  convicted  without  other  proof 
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than  that  of  the  victim !  Where,  then,  i»  there  likelihood  of 
blackmail  ? 

"The  fact  ifl,  the  villain  who  leadfl  a  woman  on  to  her  niin, 
seldom  receives  any  punishment  at  ail,  except  what  the  law  may 
inHict.  Society  may  panlon  him  but  never  his  victim.  He  may 
be  crowned  with  honors,  while  she  is  certain  to  be  crowned  with 
disgrace  !  He  may  be  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  family 
relations,  while  she  can  look  forward  to  none!  His  offences, 
however  well  known,  will  rather  elevate  him  socially,  even  if 
considered  "  sowing  his  wild  oats,"  while  to  his  helpless  victim 
remains  no  hope  but  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  until  nothing  is 
left  but  the  street  and  the  grave.  And  as  the  law  stands  to-day, 
this  moral  monstrosity  can  suffer  nothing,  if  his  victim  happens 
to  have  passed  her  sixteenth  birthday.  If  prosecuted,  the  pop- 
ular r««^ —  and,  alas,  he  is  too  often  popular  —  will  set  up  in 
defence,  consent  or  over-age,  and'  he  will  not  be  wanting  sym- 
pathisers to  prove  the  infamous  allegation  .' 

"  '  Consent '  forsooth  !  How  obtained  ?  By  persistent  solici- 
tation, by  fraud,  by  delusive  representations,  by  a  species  of  men- 
tal duress,  by  simulated  affection,  by  all  the  arts  known  to  such 
fiends,  or,  it  may  be,  by  her  own  affections  obtained  by  false 
pretences!  I  venture  to  declare,  in  this  'open  court,' that  no 
virtuous  woman  of  any  age,  in  her  risht  mind,  fully  conscious  of 
the  consequences,  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  consent  freely  and  vol- 
untarily, without  either  physical  or  mental  coercion,  to  give  up 
the  most  precious  jewel  in  the  crown  of  her  womanhood  ! 

"  But  it  is  said,  '  We  must  protect  our  boys.'     Protect  them 
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from  whom,  and  from  wliat  ?  Ai-cording  to  the  very  definition 
of  this  crime,  can  it  l>e  committed  against  them?  This  is  an  act 
merely  to  protect  the  girls,  against  whom  alone  it  can  be  com- 
mitted. If  boys  can  be  asuatilted  in  the  same  way,  bring  in  a 
bill  to  protect  them  against  ns,  and  let  each  stand  on  iw  own 
merit.  But  really,  is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  wolf  against 
the  allurements  of  the  lamb  ?  Good  boys  need  no  such  protec- 
tion, and  bad  ones  may  find  in  the  very  penalty  provided  in  this 
bill,  tlie  very  protection  they  rnied,  and  which  society  fails  to 
furnish  them,  against  , 
themselves  and  their 
own  impulses,  as  ships 
in  danger  of  wreck, 
drifting  upon  a  rock- 
bound  coaxt,  are 
warned  of  their  peril 
by  the  beacon -light 
flashed  across    their 

"  In  conclnsion,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  Repub- 
lican i^in  to  rally 
under  our  party's  flag 
—  upon  whose  fold  i 
inscribed  this  motto,  • 
'  We  deman'l  that  the 
age  known  as  the  age 
of  consent  for  girls 
shall  be  r.iised  from  , 
sixteen  to  twenty-one 
years.'  The  women  of 
Colorado  gave  you  the  i 
victory  upon  that  is- 
sue, 1^  twenty  thou- 
sand majority.  We  fraternized  and  stood  together  upon  that 
platform  then.  Call  the  roll,  and  let  ns  see  if  there  are  any 
deserters  or  traitors  now." 

I  resumed  my  seat.  Many  shed  tears,  others  cheered.  It 
seemed  that  the  victory  was  won.  It  was  a  mistake.  After  a 
brief  silence,  the  iight  began. 

Representative  flreenman  (Populist),  Boulder  County,  arose 
and  opposed  the  bill,  "Such  legislation,"  he  said,  "was  all 
rot."  Women  in  the  galleries  hiMsed.  He  looked  up  and  told 
them  to  go  on,  he  rather  enjoyed  it.  "  Besides,"  said  he,  "  there 
was  no  use  in  passing  such   laws,  for  they  could  not    be    en- 
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I  interru[)ted  with  a 
questiim,  "Is  the  gentle- 
man opposed  to  all  felony 
laws  because  they  cannot 
always  b  e  enforced  ?  " 
The  Boiililer  representa- 
tive took  his  seat  without 
reply. 

Kepresentative  Jliiior 
(Populist,)  from  the  same 
county,  supported  the  bill 
in  an  able  argument.  "  It 
was  right,  and  that  fact 
was  enough  for  bini.  He 
cared  not  what  the  age 
for  consent  might  be  — 
the  higher  the  better  he 
would  like  it.  A  miscre- 
ant who  would  commit 
such  an  offence  at  any 
LiT.  u.ofCoioraj.i,  :^e,  let  himbe  punished." 

He  resumed  his  seat  amid  marks  of  general  approbation. 

Representative  Tomkins  (Populist),  Fremont  County,  took 
the  name  line.  "This  bill  is  the  very  one  we  all  wanted.  It 
is  right.  The  arguments  for  it  cannot  be  refuted.  He  was  the 
father  of  girls  and  was  glad  of  the  chance  t')  vote  for  such  a 
bill.     It  ought  to  pass  unanimously."     He  loo  was  cheered. 

Kepresentative  Allee  (Republican),  Pueblo  County,  opposed 
the  bill.  He  said:  "  He  did  not  believe  in  women  taking  the 
place  of  men  and  passing  such  laws  —  it  was  all  out  of  place  in 
this  body.  Besides,  the  age  was  too  high.  Hoth  boys  and 
girls  should  be  placed  at  fourteen  years." 

Representative  Stuart  (Republican),  Arapahoe  County, 
thought  the  bill  was  umonstitiitional.  Otherwise  he  might 
favor  it. 

I  interrupted  by  promising  tt>  withdraw  it  if  he  woiild 
show  wherein  it  was  against  the  constitution.  Mr.  Stuart  did 
not  attempt  to  show  any  such  conlliet. 

Representative  Warren  (Republican),  Arapahoe  County,  de- 
fended the  bill  as  it  was,  and  was  followed  by  Representative 
Clark  (Republican),  same  county,  in  an  emphatic  appeal  to  all 
its  friends  to  vote  down  all  amendments. 

Sundry  amendments  were  offered  and  promptly  voted  down 
without  division.  Representative  Greenman  again  in  derision 
offered  an  amendment  to  raise  the  age  of  the  girl,  "for  the 
benefit  of  his  colleague,"  he  said,  to  forty-live,  and  then  to 
seventy-five  years,  which  were  successively  voted  down. 
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RepreBeiitativc  Purringion  (IJepublican),  I.as  Animas  County, 
supportfil  the  bill.  Representative  Stuart  (Republican)  (col- 
ored), of  Arapahoe  County,  favored  the  principles  of  the  bill, 
but  thought  both  aexes  ought  to  be  treated  alike  as  to  age.  He 
moved  that  the  words  "of  previous  chaste  character"  be  Id- 
serted  after  the  age  of  the  girl.  1  objected  that  "  this  would 
suggest  to  the  offender,  to  add  to  the  wrong  he  had  inflicted  on 
his  victim,  by  also  ruining  her  previous  reputation.  And  as  to 
equality  of  age,  it  is  in  none  of  the  consent  laws,  and,  as  but  one 
sex  can  be  guilty,  under  this  law,  an  attempt  of  equality  would 
be  a  delusion.  I  admit,  that  if  boys  were  in  equal  danger,  from 
the  same  kind  of  an  assault  they  should  be  protected  equally 
in  the  same  way !  But  this  bill  has  but  a  single  object.  In  an- 
(ithiT  bill  which  I  have  introduced  and  which  is  now  pending, 
their  protection  is  provided  for,  in  the  only  way  they  need  it 
agiunst  our  sex,  and  will  come  up  later.  Gladly  would  I  pro- 
tect all  humans  and  all  animals  in  the  way  each  may  need,  but 
it  cannot  bo  done  in  one  omnibus  bill,  under  this  title,  and  be 
constit  ution  al ." 

Speaker  Humphrey  (Republican),  El  Paso,  supported  the  bill. 
He  exclaimed  that  ■'  so  far  as  his  party  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  use  for  further 
discussion.  The  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  open. 
It  bad  been  settled  in 
the  platform,  which  bad 
been  ratified  by  so  un- 
mistakable a  majoritv. 
The  time  for  action  "is 
now  on.  We  must  vote 
for  the  bill !  " 

Representative  Cann- 
ahan  (Republican),  Led- 
wich  el  «/counties,  could 
see  no  use  for  any  age 
exempting  the  male 
from  punishment.  Any 
one  guilty  of  the  offense 
should  be  punished,  no 
matter  what  his  age  ! 
He  therefore  moved  to 
strike  out  the  age  of 
"fourteen  "fixed  for  the 
boy,  "  because  if  old 
enough  to  commit  the 
ofEence  he  was  ohl 
enough  to  be  punished 
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for  it."  This  view 
seemed  to  meet  with 
general  assent,  and  that 
motion  prevailed  with 
little  opposition. 

Representative  Run- 
die  (Republican),  Ar- 
apahoe County,  was  ac- 
tive for  the  bill.  He 
declared  that  it  was  in 
the  line  of  pi'ogrcss 
towards  a  higher  civ- 
ilization and  a  ntep  in 
the  right  direotion. 

Mrs.  Representative 
Klock  (Republican), 
Arapahoe,  approved  of 
the  bill  and  of  the  age. 
Representative 
Cressingham  (Repub- 
lican), Arapahoe  Coun- 
ty, took  the  same  view, 
and  moved  an  amend- 
ment, adding  the  em- 
ergency clause,  making 
the  bill  to  take  effi-ct 
immediately  after  Its  passage.  After  some  further  discussion, 
not  entirely  relevant,  the  committee  arose,  reported  progress, 
and  asked  leave  to  sit  £^ain. 

Saturday,  Jan.  26,  18»5.  At  the  next  session  upon  the  bill, 
the  house  was  as  full,  the  floor  and  galleries  as  crowded,  and 
the  interest  in  the  proceedings  as  unabated,  but  care  had  been 
taken  to  preserve  better  order. 

Representative  FrJbough  (liepublican),  Arapahoe  County, 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  had  the  clerk  read  an  extract  from  a  long 
editorial  in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  Xeics — the  leading  Populist 
paper —  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Holly's  bill  was  founded  upon  a 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  law ;  tha^  with  good  intentions,  she 
had  got  the  seduction  and  rape  laws  confounded,  etc.  The  only 
answer  I  made,  was  to  send  to  the  desk  and  have  read  the  text 
of  the  Republican  platform  referring  to  the  subject,  illustrating 
that  the  alleged  mistake  was  shared  by  nearly  all  the  commun- 
ity, Mr.  Fribougli  said  the  Xetcs  .irtiele  had  given  him  visions 
of  blackmail  and  was  written  by  the  ablest  lawyer  in  tlie  state, 
and  much  to  the  same  purport.  Representative  Minor  asked, 
with  some  merriment,  if  Mr.  F.  would  be   willing  to  take  that 
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editor's  opinion  and  advice  upon  other  subjects?     No  definite 
reply  was  given,  but  Mr.  Fribough  supported  the  bill. 

Representative  Miller  (Republican),  Larimer  County,  said  he 
had  been  converted  to  the  principle  of  this  bill  by  reading  the 
ARENA  articles  on  the  subject  in  its  January  number  (ap- 
plause). 

liepresentative  I.  Stuart  (Republican),  Arapahoe  County, 
said  that  he  perceived  the  women  generally  favored  the  bill, 
and  he  thought  they  could  judge  best  what  they  wanted,  where 
their  sex  was  concerned,  and  therefore  he  withdrew  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  and  his  amendments  (applause). 

Representative  Greenman  still  opposed  the  bill.  '  He  thought 
it  would  be  hard,  as  the  N'ews  had  put  it,  if  one  finding  himself 
in  a  house  of  ill  fame  should  mistake  as  to  the  age  of  one  of  its 
inmates  and  become  liable  to  the  penalty  of  this  bill.  My  only 
reply  was,  "Everyone  should  take  care  not  to  find  himself  in 
such  a  place."  Mr.  G.  ended  by  saying,  "  He  might  vote  for  the 
bill  after  all." 

After  some  other  brief  discussion,  the  committee  of  the  whole 
voted  nearly  unanimously,  on  my  motion,  to  report  the  bill  back, 
with  the  usual  favorable  action,  for  third  reading  and  final 
passage. 

On  that  third  reading,  the  vote  of  the  house  stood  forty-four 
in  favor  and  fourteen  against. 

The  result,  although  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  house, 
was  hailed  with  general  acclamation.  It  placed  Colorado,  so  far 
as  the  popular  branch  was  concerned,  as  the  banner  state  upon 
this  question.  I  was  myself  as  much  surprised  as  gratified  at 
the  notice  which  this  action  attracted,  not  only  all  over  this 
state  but  throughout  the  entire  Union.  I  received  messages  and 
telegrams  from  all  quarters,  strangely  soon,  of  inquiry  and  con- 
gratulation. Among  the  first  and  most  valued  was  one  from 
the  world's  women's  convention  then  in  session  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
congratulating  me,  that  the  first  act  of  a  woman  in  her  first 
legislature  was  for  the  protection  of  girls,  and  signed  by  that  Joan 
of  Arc  of  woman  suffrage  —  the  heroic  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
"One  touch  of  nature  make  the  world  akin."* 

But  the  bill  had  not  yet  become  a  law,  as  was  prematurely 
announced  and  supposed.  I  had  suddenly,  unlike  Byron,  found 
myself  famous  upon  a  mistake.     The  bill  had  passed  the  house. 


*  The  Post  —a  neutral  pai>er  —  wiid  :  '•  The  success  which  Represcutative  Holly  has 
achieved  in  forcinjr  her  age-of-consent  bill  throujjh  the  house  has  j^iven  her  the  richt 
to  be  the  ♦mother'  of  a  legislative  measure.  Heretofore  only  'fathers'  of  bills 
existed." 

Said  a  veteran  legislator:  "She  possesses  high-class  qualities  of  leadership 
and  does  her  sex  eminent  honor  as  a  representative.  Few  men  would  have  had 
sense  enough  and  sutticient  nerve  to  (Oracle  the  party  whip  to  force  their  congress  into 
line  for  any  measure  they  did  not  wish  to  pass. ' 
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it  is  true,  with  eclat; 
but  it  had  yet  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  an  ad- 
verse senate,  composed 
exclusively  of  men,  one 
half  of  whom  were 
"liold-overH,"  and, 
finally,  an  untried  ex- 
ecutive. 

In  the  senate,  the 
bill  was  referred  to  its 
judiciary  committee,  of 
which  Senator  Pease 
waH  chairman.  After 
a  reasonable  delay,  as 
it  gave  out  no  sign  of 
aftivity,  1  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to 
appear  before  it,  with 
my  husband,  a  lawyer, 
in  advocacy  of  the  bill. 
W  e  endeavored  t  o 
place  it«  provisions  in  a  favorable  lighi,  and  ui^ed  prompt  ac- 
tion, but  soon  perceived  from  tlie  repealed  interruption^^  and 
scant  coui'teay,  that  fair  dealing  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
them,  nor  were  we  disappointed.  The  senate  seemed  to  act 
from  the  first  like  a  close  corporation,  and  little  could  be  known 
for  a  long  time  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Rumor  pave  out 
that  the  bill  was  to  bo  smothered,  like  the  princes  in  the  tower. 
Weeks  passed  and  no  move  seemed  to  have  been  made. 
Unable  to  restrain  my  impatience,  I  finally  addressed  a  note  of 
inquiry  to  the  chairman,  the  answer  to  which  confirmed  my 
suspicions.  A  pretended  substitute  liad  been  agreed  upon,  but 
had  not  seen  the  light.  I  called  upon  the  chairman,  and  was 
favored  with  the  sight  of  the  monstrosity,  retaining  indeed  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  but  changing  the  very  object  of  the  act,  and 
clothing  it  in  language  too  gross  to  reprint  here,  but  evidently 
to  ridicule  the  original  bill  and  to  burlesque  marriage.  I  felt 
insulted  when  asked  to  accept  it,  I  denounced  it  as  an  insult 
both  to  woman  and  to  marriage.  The  intent  was  evident,  under 
the  thin  diiiguise  of  "  legal  langui^e  " —  it  wax  to  kill  the  bill  by 
indirection.  I  sought  the  senators  individually,  and  pleaded 
for  fair  treatment,  or  at  least  a  direct  vote  on  the  hill  itself. 
While  many  talkeil  favorably,  I  found  it  difiicult  to  get  anyone 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  cliani)iioning  my  bill  as  it  stooil. 
I    began    to    despair,    when     Senator    Felker    (Republican), 
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Arapahoe  County,  came  to  me  and  gallantly  agreed  that  if  I  would 
give  him  charge  of  my  bill,  he  would  champion  it,  just  m  it 
come  from  the  house,  without  any  amendment  whatsoever.  I 
wa^  delighted  to  accept  his  offer,  for  he  is  a  giant,  and  my  hopes 
revived. 

Unfortunately  a  prominent  woman  from  my  own  county,  who 
had  assisted  me  hitnerto  in  carrving  it  through  so  far  at  twenty- 
one,  now  changed  her  views  and  tactics,  and,  although  an  employee 
(if  the  house,  labored  with  senators  to  have  the  bill  changed,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  its  opposition.  The  influence  she  con- 
trolled obstructed  ail  my  efforts.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
consideration  in  the  upper  house  I  invited  my  women  colleagues 
of  the  house  who  had  supported  my  bill  there  at  twenty-one,  to 
accompany  me  to  the  senate,  in  the  same  interest,  and  was 
astonished  to  hear  that  they,  too,  had  both  changed  their  views, 
and  that  they  were  now  against  our  party  platform  in  that 
respect.  For  some  cause  there  seemed  to  be  an  oiganized 
defection  among  former  friends  to  wrest  from  us,  as  it  were,  the 
fruits  of  victory. 

The  eloquent  Felker  opened  the  debate  in  the  senate  which 
was  continued  the  first 
evening  until  past  mid- 
night. Sickness  preven- 
ted me  from  attending, 
but  I  understand  that 
Senator  Felker  van- 
quished all  opposition  in 
a  most  masteiiy  manner. 
He  defended  the  bill  not 
only  in  substance  but 
form,  as  in  line  with  all 
the  legislation  on  that 
subject,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  for  five  hun- 
dred years  in  the  mother 
country.  The  patch  ed- 
up  substitute  was  with- 
drawn and  <lied  before 
seeing  the  light. 

I  was  present  on  the 
next  occasion.  Senator 
Felker,  thinking  the  bill 
could  not  carry  as  he  had 
first  advocated  it,  moved 
to  reduce  the  ages  of  both 
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male  and  female  to  eight- 
een. The  contest  was 
then  on  those  amenil- 
tnents. 

Senator  Pease  (Popu- 
list), Park  County,  made 
a  most  violent  and  inde- 
cent speech  against  any 
law  upon  that  subject  at 
all.  He  boldly  conten- 
ded that  God  gave  men 
their  passion  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  other 
sex  to  concede  to  them. 
Hia  language  was  too 
gross  for  my  pen,  and 
drove  many  of  my  sex 
as  well  as  myself  out  of 
the  galleries.  The  same 
senator  was  the  hero  of 
a  bloody  fisticuff  fight 
on  the  lloor  in  open  session  with  a  brother  senator  of  the  same 
party  but  a  short  time  before,  for  which  he  was  only  censured 
and  was  not  expelled,  but  at  the  close  was  elected  president 
pro  tern,  and  thus  placed  third  in  succession  to  the  governorship. 
The  bill  passed  the  senate  amended  at  fourteen  for  the  male 
and  eighteen  for  the  female.  In  spile  of  promises  made  to  me 
by  two  senators,  no  one  made  a  motion  to  take  a  vote  on  twenty- 
one,  and  none  was  so  taken. 

The  senate  was  composed  of  thirty-five  members.  Lieutenant 
Governor  Brush  president.  Of  the  memlwrs  seventeen  were 
Populists,  eleven  Republicans,  and  two  Democrats. 

The  vote  on  the  bill  as  amended  was  as  follows  on  the  final 
test: 

Final  passage  in  senate:  Ai/es — -  Adams,  Armstrong,  Barela, 
Blakey,  Bolsinger,  Boyd,  Brown,  Carney,  Crowe,  Campbell, 
Drake,  Felker,  Hartzell,  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Leddy,  l^ocke.  Lock- 
wood,  McNeely,  Merritt,  Mills,  Moody,  Newman,  Painter. 
J{6uter,  Sours,  Swink,  Wheeler.  N^iii/s  —  Graham.  Abxenl  or 
jtot  yodVi^— Evans,  Fulton,  Gordon,  Morton,  Pease,  Turner. 

House  of  Representatives :  Ayes  ^-  Alice,  Anfengei',  Ash- 
baugh.  Bales,  Blake,  Brown,  Col  I  ais,  Campbell,  Carnahan,  Clark, 
Cressingham,  l)e  Bord,  Fribourg,  Fnnderburgh,  Harper,  Holly, 
Hurt,  Johnson,  Kearney,  KInck,  Li^rht,  Lowell,  McWilliams,  Mi- 
nor, Miller,  Morris,  O'M  a  honey.  Page,  Patchen,  Peck,  Purrington, 
Randall,  Rockefeller,  Roe,  Kundlc,  Stewart,  Stuart,  Sopris,  Tom- 
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kinB,  Twombly,  Warren,  Wallace,  Mr.  Speaker.  Naya  —  Colt, 
Hollenbeck,  Garcia,  Greenman,  Macomber,  Morrell,  Woodworth, 
Whiltier,  Vigil,  Hart.     A/>fe?it  —  Salazar. 

The  bill  then  came  back  to  the  house  as  amended,  on  the  first 
day  of  April  and  the  last  of  the  session,  and  a  committee  of  con- 
ference wan  appointed,  consisting  on  the  part  of  the  house  of 
Holly,  Kiindle,  and  Tomkinn,  determined  to  stick  to  twenty-one ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  senate  Hartzell  and  Modie  equally  deter- 
mined for  the  amendments.  Of  conrae  there  was  no  agreement. 
At  the  last  hour  another  committee  was  appointed,  oonsisting 
of  Minor,  Morris,  and  Collais  on  the  part  of  the  houxc  and 
Felker  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  who  had  then  no  alternative 
but  to  concur  or  lose  the  bill.  The  committee  was  therefore 
compelled  to  concur,  and  it  was  so  recommended,  and  agreed 
to  by  both  houses. 

The  bill  was  thereupon  immediately  engrossed  and  sent  to 
the  governor.  As  his  excellency  had  been  elected  upon  the 
Republican  platform,  and  I  had  happened  to  know  that  he  had 
approved  of  the  bill  while  it  was  pending,  if  the  age  of  the  girl 
was  fixed  at  eighteen,  I  rested  confident  that  it  would  surely 
become  a  law  and  so  assured  my  correspondents.  I  was  there- 
fore astonished  to  read  a  fortnight  afterwards,  in  both  of  the 
leading  newspapers,  on  what  purported  to  be  good  authority, 
that  he  intended  to  veto  it.  He  had  thirty  days  to  consider  ^1 
bills.  Too  unwell  to  call  upon  him  in  person,  I  at  once  wrote 
him,  calling  his  attention 

to  the  report,  and  urging  i 

him  to  approve  the  bill 
as  a  step  in  the  right  <li- 
rection.  His  excellency 
courteously  replied,  de- 
nying that  he  had  au- 
thorized any  such  state- 
ment, but  stated  as  his 
objection  to  the  bill  that 
it  might  possibly  be  mis- 
taken  for  marriage.     He 

meaning.  I  at  once  an- 
swered argumciitatively 
at  length. 

The  governor  finally 
affixed  his  autograph  to 
the  bill,  April  -Ji,  1S95, 
at  11.45  A.  M.,  and  it 
therefore  became  a  law 
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from  that  date,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  eleventh  general 
assembly,  under  renewed  instructions  from  the  people,  will 
certainly  raise  the  age  to  twenty-one. 

The  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  are  that  the  age  of  ma- 
jority at  common  law  is  in  all  cases  twenty-one  years,  except 
when  limited  by  statute.  For  women  it  has  been  so  limited  in 
this  state  for  age  of  consent  sixteen,  for  controlling  and  selling 
personal  property  seventeen,  for  realty  and  marriage  eighteen, 
and  for  voting  it  is  left  at  twenty-one,  where  we  propose  to 
place  it  for  "  consent."  * 

CARRIE  CLYDE  HOLLY. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Nebraska  bill,  1  regret  to  say,  is  marred  by  an  amend- 
ment which  is  thoroughly  bad.  The  attempt  to  cripple  this 
measure  with  this  same  amendment  was  made  in  many  states, 
but  fortunately  the  friends  of  the  measure  in  most  cases  met  and 
defeated  it.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  rather  than  have  it 
pass  with  a  similar  clause,  its  friends  helped  defeat  it,  as  will 
be  shown  later  on  in  the  report  from  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Ricketts  of  Nebraska  struck  the  keynote  in  his  able  speech 
(referred  to  briefly  in  Mr.  Yeiser's  very  able  and  suggestive 
report),  but  unfortunately  the  bill  passed  with  this  vicious 
clause  in  it.  Nebraska  does  not  rightly  and  honestly  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  other  states  which  have  made  the  age 
eighteen,  and  she  cannot  so  stand  until  she  repeals  that  amend- 
ment. Her  real  age  of  consent  is  only  fifteen  even  now,  for  she 
admits  that  her  daughters  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  if  they  have 
once  been  led  astray,  are  henceforth  legitimate  prey.  This  is  really 
begging  the  whole  basic  principle  for  which  the  fight  is  made. 
After  80  fine  and  gallant  a  fight  as  Mr.  Benedict  and  his  friends 
made,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  make  this  statement  of  fact, 
but  in  making  up  the  honor  list  of  states,  which  is  soon  to 
appear,  Nebraska  has  not  yet  honestly  earned  a  place  beside 
New  York  or  Colorado  or  Arizona  or  Idaho  and  others  from 
which  reports  are  coming  in. 

HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 

*  It  has  been  argued  that  this  Colorado  law  would  render  the  husband  of  a  wife 
who  was  under  eighteen  years  old  liable  to  punishment  for  ra|>e,  whether  she  wi8he<l 
him  so  punished  or  not.  But  since  it  is  a  principle  of  law  that  any  law  in  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  its  evident  intent,  and  since  it  is  evidently  not  the  intention  of 
this  law  to  deal  with  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  married,  the  criticism 
falls  to  the  ground, as  no  jury  wouhl  find  in  such  a  case.  But  later  on  in  these  rei>orts 
it  will  apiiear,  as  was  also  the  case  in  New  York,  that  in  other  states  this  same  diffi- 
culty, or  j)retende<l  difficulty,  was  met,  and  the  bill  so  amended  as  to  read  ''  any  un- 
married female  child,  under  the  age  of  eighteen,"  or  "  not  his  wife,"  etc. 

H.  H.  O. 
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REPOBT   OF    REPRESENTATIVE    BENEDICT. 

Your  favor  of  6th  inst.  to  hand  asking  for  information  re- 
garding the  age-of-consent  bill,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
house,  is  received  and  will  answer  your  inquires  as  far  as 
possible.  I  read  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  the  different 
articles  in  the  January  ARENA  touching  this  question.  As  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  "  blowing  my  own  horn  "  and  have  never 
attempted  to  write  an  article  on  any  subject,  I  will  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible  in  my  answers. 

It  was  a  house  bill.  The  age  asked  for  was  eighteen  years. 
Text  of  bill  was  "  that  if  any  male  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  or  upward  shall  carnally  know  or  abuse  any  female  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  with  her  consent,  such  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  rape  and  shall  be  impris- 
oned in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  twenty  or  less  than 
three  years."  This  was  amended  in  the  senate  by  inserting 
after  the  word  consent,  "  unless  such  female  had  been  pre- 
viously unchaste."     It  passed  in  this  form. 

Age  of  majority  for  girls  in  this  state  is  eighteen  years. 

No  other  bills  were  introduced  in  either  house  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  bill  was  made  a  special  order  for  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
March  16,  and  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  other  friends  of 
the  bill  filled  the  lobbies.  The  debate  lasted  until  noon,  and 
at  times  grew  quite  exciting.  The  main  argument  against  the 
bill  was  fear  of  blackmail.  One  member  contended  that 
nature  fixed  the  age  of  consent.  It  passed  that  day  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  with  but  little  opposition,  and  a  few 
days  later  passed  third  reading  with  but  three  opposing  votes. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war  to  get  it  through  the  senate. 
The  judiciary  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  did  not 
report  it,  and  finally  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  '*  siftini^ " 
committee.  It  was  only  by  the  hardest  work  that  it  was 
brought  to  light  and  finally  passed  the  senate  on  the  last  day 
of  the  session  at  5  P.  M.,  was  rushed  back  to  the  house  and 
the  house  concurred  in  the  senate  amendment ;  was  signed  by 
the  governor  April  9  and  is  now  a  law. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Clark  of  Omaha,  superintendent  of  state 
social  purity  work,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Richardson  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  state  superintendent  of  legislation  and  petitions, 
were  the  ladies  who  assisted  me.  Mrs.  Richardsc^n  took  an 
active  part  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  liard  work. 
By  writing  to  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Richardson  you  can  jirobably  ol)tain 
a  great  deal  of  information  I  am  unable  to  give.  If  I  can  give 
you  further  information,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
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Herewith  please  find  copy  of  H.  R.  348,  the  age-of-consent 
bill,  which  I  introduced,  with  the  senate  amendment  written  in 
red  ink  and  just  as  it  will  appear  on  our  statute  books. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  22d  inst.,  will  say  in  explanation  of 
clause  in  age-of-consent  bill,  "  If  any  person  shall  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  any  other  woman  or  female  child  than  his 
daughter  or  sister,"  etc.;  this  comes  under  the  law  on  "in- 
cest "  and  has  a  twenty-year  penalty  attached  to  it,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  the  bill  thus.  Shall  be  pleased  at  an^^  time  to 
answer  any  questions  within  my  power  to  answer. 

House  Bill  No.  34^. 

An  act  to  amend  Section  12,  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Nebraska,  being 
Section  5588  in  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  and  to  repeal  said  original 
section. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Leyialature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  : 

Section  1.  That  Section  12,  of  the  Criminal  Code,  being  Section  5588 
of  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  12.  If  any  person  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any  other 
woman,  or  female  child,  than  his  daughter  or  sister,  as  aforesaid  forcibly 
and  against  her  will;  or  if  any  male  person,  of  the  age  of  eighteen  yeai*s 
or  upwards,  shall  carnally  know  or  abuse  any  female  child  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  with  her  consent  (unless  such  female  child  so  known 
and  abused  is  over  fifteen  years  of  age  and  previously  unchaste),  every 
such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  rape,  and  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than 
three  years. 

Sec.  2.  Said  original  Section  12,  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  being  Section  5588  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes,   is  hereby 
repealed. 
Approval  April  0,  A.  D.  1895.* 

Very  respectfully, 

EMERSON  BENEDICT. 

REPORT   OF    THE    W.    C.  T.    U,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    LE(;iS- 

LATION    AND    PETITIONS.f 

Previous  to  the  year  1885  the  old  common-law  period  of  ten 
years  under  which,  it  is  said,  our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
grew  up  in  perfect  safety,  was  the  basis  of  the  age-of-consent 
law  of  Nebraska,  but  during  the  legislative  session  of  that  year 
it  was  raised  to  twelve  years,  that  being  the  only  concession  the 
law-makers  were  willing  to  grant. 

In  1887  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  it  to  the  age  of  eighteen 

*  The  names  of  the  ^ntlemen  who  voted  against  the  a^re-of -con sent  bill  in  the 
house  were  A.  L.  Sutton  of  Douglass  County  Harry  Schickedantz  of  Howard  Countv, 
and  W.  D.  Robinson  of  Lancaster  County.  Robinson  is  the  man  who  opposed  tlie 
bill  entirely  and  argued  that  nature  fixed  the  age  of  consent. 

t  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  Mrs.  Richardson's  picture.  The  face  of  so  earnest 
and  able  a  worker  would  interest  many,  and  it  belongs  in  the  honor  list ;  but  her 
photograph  has  fsdled  to  arrive  in  time,  and  we  are  oompeUed  to  go  to  press  without  it. 
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years,  and  very  effective  work  was  done  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure  with  the  result  that  a  compromise  was  effected  and  the 
age  of  consent  was  raised  to  fifteen  years. 

The  public  conscience  was  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  securing 
still  better  laws  for  the  protection  of  women,  and  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  1891  a  bill  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  but  failed  to 
get  a  place. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  through  whose 
efforts  very  largely  the  previous  advance  had  been  gained  —  and 
too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  effective  work  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Bittenbender  in  this  connection  — 
decided  to  make  an  earnest  effort  during  the  session  of  1895  to 
place  Nebraska  upon  a  plane  with  Kansas  and  Wyoming,  with 
a  law  protecting  a  maiden's  purity  equally  with  her  property  to 
her  majority  at  eighteen,  and  Mrs,  George  W.  Clark  of  Omaha, 
state  superintendent  of  the  department  for  the  promotion  of 
purity,  who  had  persistently  urged  this  onward  movement,  was 
delegated  to  take  charge  of  this  work.  She  sent  out  petitions 
to  be  circulated  by  the  W.  C.  T.  Unions  throughout  the 
state,  and  these,  with  several  thousand  names  of  both  men  and 
women  —  for  it  seemed  especially  appropriate  that  the  names  of 
as  many  electors  as  possible  should  be  secured  —  were  returned 
and  presented  to  the  legislature. 

The  superintendent  of  purity  finding  it  impossible  to  further 
continue  this  work  urged  the  superintendent  of  legislation  and 
petitions  to  assume  control,  and  although  almost  despairing  of 
success,  for  one  month  of  the  session  had  passed  and  over  five 
hundred  bills  had  been  already  introduced,  she  prepared  a  bill 
almost  identical  with  the  one  introduced  by  Senator  Iden  of 
Ohio,  although  knowing  nothing  of  that  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  Emerson  Benedict  of  Omaha, 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  an  action 
was  tried  in  the  district  court  at  Lincoln,  the  capital  city,  for 
statutory  rape,  whose  sessions  being  thronged  and  as  minutely 
reported  as  those  cases  always  are,  pandering  to  the  vicious 
tastes  of  the  multitude,  gave  an  added  argument  to  the  need  for 
such  a  bill. 

The  case  was  simply  this:  a  young  girl  whose  age  was  sworn 
to  as  being  fourteen  years  and  eight  months,  the  daughter  of  a 
hotel-keeper  in  a  neighboring  town,  came  to  the  state  fair  in  Lin- 
coln, in  company  with  a  young  bank  clerk,  arriving  upon  a  morning 
train  and  going  to  a  hotel  for  breakfast.  Her  escort  secured  for 
her  a  room  to  arrange  her  toilet,  and  coming  in  by  force 
despoiled  her  of  her  virtue.  The  only  defence  was  an  effort  to 
prove  that  she  had  passed  her  fifteenth  birthday,  and  that  while 
she  struggled  violently  she  did  not  scream  to  alarm  the  mmates 
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of  the  hotel.  The  jury  of  twelve  men  disagreed  and  the  case 
is  again  set  for  trial. 

The  legislative  superintendent,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  bill,  presented  the  matter  to  the  Woman's 
Christian  Association  of  Lincoln,  which  numbers  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  best  women  of  the  capital  city,  to  the  Woman's 
Club,  composed  of  three  hundred  representative  women,  and 
other  clubs  and  societies,  all  of  whom  most  heartily  endorsed  the 
movement,  asking  by  petitions  and  resolution  that  the  members 
would  give  this  bill  favorable  attention,  believing  that  Nebraska 
should  not  be  a  laggard  in  taking  its  proper  place  with  the  other 
states  in  the  Union  on  a  subject  so  vital  to  the  moral  health  of 
this  commonwealth. 

The  department  of  applied  economics  of  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Omaha  sent  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  forcible  appeals, 
saying  in  part  : 

The  records  of  the  daily  papers,  the  knowledge  shared  by  all 
thinking  men  and  women  of  the  ruin,  udsery,  and  eorruptiou  tliat 
spring  from  tlie  unpunished  betrayal  of  young  girls,  offer  stem  and 
tragic  arguments,  to  which,  in  mercy  and  Justice,  responsible  legis- 
lators cannot  be  oblivious. 

The  houses  of  prostitution  are  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  young 
girls.  The  homes  of  refuge  are  filled  with  them.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  women  whose  lives  are  wrecked  are  tempted 
or  forced  to  their  downfall  before  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen. 

As  the  representatives  of  a  commonwealth  which  we  all  love  and 
desire  to  elevate,  we  beg  you,  our  representatives,  to  consider  this 
plea. 

Communication  was  also  kept  up  with  every  part  of  the  state 
urging  that  letters  might  be  written  to  these  representatives  in 
legislature  assembled,  praying  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  which 
would  raise  the  age  of  consent  to  that  of  legal  majority.  Letters 
and  petitions  came  in  daily. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  in  and  about  Lincoln,  great 
interest  was  manifested  by  those  who  until  the  subject  was  thus 
given  prominence  had  never  realized  its  impoi*tance,  and  largely 
among  the  members  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  In 
these  schools,  petitions  containing  nearly  two  thousand  signa- 
tures were  secured  and  presented. 

The  bill  was  made  a  special  order,  and  when  it  came  up  for 
consideration  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  the  floor  of  the 
house  and  the  galleries  were  well  filled  with  ladies  of  culture  and 
high  social  position,  coming  by  special  invitation  of  the  legisla- 
tive superintendent,  whose  presence,  we  believe,  largely  pre- 
vented that  spirit  of  ridicule  which  is  the  weapon  generally 
employed  to  destroy  a  measure  of  this  character.  The  discus- 
sion was  a  spirited  and  earnest  one,  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
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bouse  be  it  said,  it  was  conducted  throughout  with  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  queHtion,  with  well-bred  courtesy 
upon  the  part  of  all  the  speakers,  and  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
subject  admitted  of.* 

The  usual  argument  that  unchaste  and  designing  young 
women  would  take  advantage  of  the  law  to  inveigle  young  men 
into  illicit  relations  and  then  use  the  law  to  extort  blackmail 
from  them  was  urged,  and  that  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Kansas 
and  Wyoming  there  are  incarcerated  several  young  men  from 
highly  r€^pect<ible /amilies  who  have  been  sent  there  by  immoral 
young  women.  One  attorney  in  the  daily  press  protesting 
against  the  passage  of  this  law  cried  :  ^'  Have  these  clamorous 
women  no  sons?  Protection  for  sons  as  well  as  daughters!" 
Our  answer  was  that  the  said  young  men  should  be  able  to  prove 
an  alibi.  Representative  Benedict  made  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
speech  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  drew  a  touching  picture  of  the 
sorrow  and  despair  brought  to  innocent  girls  through  the  work 
of  designing  men,  the  wrecking  of  lives,  the  destroying  of  hope, 
the  bringing  of  parents'  gray  hairs  to  the  grave.  He  appealed 
to  the  manhood  of  the  members  of  the  house  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Sutton,  of  Douglas,  Casper,  and  Burns  spoke  in  favor  of 
changing  the  bill  so  as  to  prevent  blackmailing  by  corrupt  young 
women. 

McNitt  said  this  was  the  first  time  in  his  short  legislative 
experience  that  he  had  heard  members  argue  upon  the  iloor  in 
favor  of  making  a  law  for  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Every  member  knew  that  the  cases  of  blackmail  were  the  rare 
exception,  while  there  were  hundreds  of  cases  of  the  ruin  of 
innocent  girls  every  year ;  and  yet  there  were  those  who  argued 
that  the  thousands  must  not  be  protected  because  the  law  might 
occasionally  work  a  wrong.f 

Roddy  thought  that  no  man  of  good  character  and  good  in- 
tention would  be  in  any  danger  from  this  law.  There  was  one 
industry  he  was  not  in  favor  of  protecting,  and  that  was  tlie 
brothel.  When  a  man  violated  the  law,  he  should  be  compelled 
to  take  all  the  risks  attaching. 

Conaway,  Cole,  Da  vies.  Miles,  Ricketts,  and  others  made  strong 
and  eloquent  speeches  in  favor  of  the  bill  without  amendment, 
but  it  was  finally  amended  with  a  provision  that  it  shall  not 
apply  to  girls  between  fifteen  and  eiglitoen  years  of  age,  who  are 
notoriously  unchaste. 

•  This  is  in  cheering  contrast  with  the  Coloratlo  ami  Misaourl  (lebates,  and  i»n>veH 
that  the  western  states  do  not  need  to  send  to  their  legislatures  men  of  low  inannerH 
and  speech.  ii.  ii.  a. 

t  Every  state  has  ample  legal  protection  against  blackmail  and  legal  remedy  for  it. 

H.  H.  ft. 
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There  was  the  n^ual 
I  talk  of  taking  the  la-v 
a  their  own  han<1»  and 
by  the  shotgun  policy  put- 
g  seducers  out  of  the 
way  of  committing  fur- 
ther crimes,  but  it  was 
generally  conceded  tliat 
!  proper  way  was  to 
prevent  their  commission, 
instead  of  allowing  them 
to  be  committed  and  then 
taking  the  punishment  in- 
o  private  bands. 
UpoD  the  passage  of 
I  the  bill  in  the  house  there 
were  ninety-seven  votes 
its  favor,  only  three 
'  members,  Sutton  of 
J  Dougla8,Robinsonof  Lan- 
ca8ter,and  Shickadantz  of 
Ilow!u^  voting  against  it. 
In  the  senate  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  bill  until  the  eloii- 
ing  days  of  the  session,  but  it  was  one  of  the  fortunate  oneu  rec- 
ommended for  passage  by  the  sifting  committee,  and  upon  the 
consideration  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  it  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Akers,  Dale,  Tefft,  and  many  others. 

Dr.  McKeeby  of  Webster,  a  physician,  said  i^  opposition,  that 
■<  There  was  nothing  in  the  bill,  and  for  one,  he  was  opposed  to 
upholding  a  measure  built  on  sickly  sentimentalism,  advocated 
by  women  who  have  not  the  least  idea  of  law-making.  He 
wanted  to  stand  by  virtue  and  honor,  but  was  not  in  favor  of 
bovB'  play,"  and  moved  indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill. 

In  the  final  vote  in  the  senate,  twenty-eight  voted  in  the 
alfirmative  and  five  in  the  negative,  and  Nebraska  had  joined 
the  forward  column  with  a  law  which  protects  a  muden's  purity 
until  she  reaches  an  age  when  education  and  experience  have 
given  her  added  wisdom,  "more  wisely  Nature's  secret  depths 
to  sound,"  and  decreases  the  temptations  to  vice,  already  far  too 
powerful,  which  suiTound  young  men.* 

NELLIE  M.  HICHAKUSON,  LL.  B. 

•  I  h«ve  beenjirivllBKeil  to  examine  the  nuuiuavrlut  of  an  Britcla  fnr  the  AKKNA. 
bv  Mn.  NelMe  M.  RichardMn,  LL.  It ,  niiwiinteuiieut  nf  lecinlaiicm  tor  N'eliraiiku 
Waman'H  ChrlHtlan  Tetnnemiee  rntnli,  irlvlHR  the  hlstnry  »r  the  IskC  leti  rean  nr  Icj:- 
le  a^e  uf  consent  to  elirhteen  years.    In  thin  valiiaUlo 
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As  might  be  well  Kup|>OKe<l,  the  movement  in  Nebraska  to  raise 
the  age  of  consent  originated  with  the  noble  women.  It  is  not 
intended  to  hold  the  women  of  Xebraska  up  before  the  world  as 
more  t^gressive  along  the  lines  of  purity  and  moral  reform, 
than  the  women  of  any  other  state,  hut  it  is  only  expected  to 
show  that  the  women  of  Nebraska  are  juHt  like  the  women  of 
every  other  state  obliged  to  come  forward  and  plead  with  the 
men  —  chivalrous  men  who  legislate  for  women  —  to  pass  such 
an  act  as  would  protect  female  virtue  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  AH  credit  for  the  existence  of  such  a  law  in  Nebraska  is 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  women  who  have  been  advocating  this 
and  kindred  reforms  so  fur  back  "  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary." 

The  bill  which  is  now 
a  law  was  drawn  by  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Nellie  M. 
Richardson,  who  is  an 
attorney  at  Lincoln, 
and  who  was  requested 
to  perform  that  duty 
by  the  various  woman's 
clubs  of  Nebraska  and 
other  asMOeiations  that 
are  evidently  not  kept 
up  exclusively  for 
gossip.  These  women 
had  made  all  their 
preparations  before 
the  legislature  con- 
vened, and  had  pro- 
cured a  petition  con- 
taining many  thou- 
sands of  signatures, 
praying  for  the  passage 
tor  such  a  law.  When 
the  members  of  the 
legislature     had    been 

ml  Kuiinleil  Ity  licr  ■<■  letrixl^tlve  suixiTliiteiiilent.  Tlie  luffiexnriil  culiiilnatlan  over 
Hlilcli  aU  nirht^miiiilril  iieaiile  rejnlce,  Udue  notmilT  tn/oithtiil  nrorkerH  wlincoHmr- 
awl  to  thli  «n<l,  liiit  nioTT  thmi  aiiv  ntlier  to  our  IpgiaUtlva  leailer.  wliu  ikllfull]'  unl- 
fleil  her  force*  and  inarahalleil  Iliern  at  tlH!  aiiiiieme  ntoiiietit. 

Hr«   Klcharrldun  IH  wttleil  In  i<ra<>tl<«  of  the  lavr,  In  tlie  rilr  nt  I.hiRnIn,  Xeb., 
whore  she  has  «he  remiect  ami  (nnHl-will  nt  the  meuilier*  of  the  lar,  of  which  aba  Is 


y  mnUaUy. 


"lAKOLINK  M.  WOODWAItll, 
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elected,  of  course  all  this  work  had  to  be  turned  over  to  the  ten- 
der care  of  men,  who  ordinarily  claim  to  be  the  only  competent 
persons  to  transact  public  business  and  incidentally  claim  all 
of  the  glory  for  doing  what  their  ancestors  should  have  done 
for  the  women  before  this   generation  was  born. 

However,  before  surrendering  their  partially-completed  work, 
our  women  used  considerable  discretion  in  finding  a  champion 
for  this  great  reform.  A  committee  of  ladies  from  these  socie- 
ties was  delegated  to  inquire  for,  select,  and  report  the  name  of 
the  most  suitable  member  of  the  legislature  to  take  charge  of 
the  bill.  A  gentleman  elected  from  Omaha  had  been  highly 
recommended  to  this  committee  as  the  one  person  possessing 
the  ability,  tact,  and  sympathy  required  to  properly  present 
their  cause.  These  ladies,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with 
such  meagre  information  as  might  later  turn  out  to  be  common 
street  rumor,  but  paid  a  visit  to  the  newly  elected  member  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  his  appearance  and  conversation  would 
corroborate  the  reports  they  had  received.  The  impression 
gained  from  the  gentleman's  appearance  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  flattering,  for  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  Mr.  Emerson  Benedict  would  never  do  in 
the  world  for  such  an  undertaking,  because  he  wore  a  bright  red 
necktie  and  even  a  white  carnation  on  his  coat ;  that  he  was 
certainly  too  fastidious.  The  committee  was  reinforced,  and 
instructed  to  visit  Mr.  Benedict  again,  because  of  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  a  neighbor  of  his  who  belonged  to  the  club  and  knew 
him  to  be  just  the  man  whom  they  could  depend  upon.  They 
reluctantly  called  again.  This  time,  fortunately  for  him,  he  had 
changed  his  necktie  and  substituted  for  that  fiery  color  a  soft 
red  carnation.  The  committee,  then,  seeing  no  objection,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  introduce  the  bill,  and  found  in  him  not  only 
a  friend  willing  to  introduce  the  measure  but  an  advocate 
possessing  the  courage  to  back  it. 

The  only  mistake  the  ladies  made,  excepting  that  of  judging 
Mr.  Benedict  by  the  color  of  his  necktie,  was  in  presenting  their 
Yolaminoas  petition  in  one  great  roll  on  the  first  or  second  day 
of  the  legislature,  because  the  incident  would  have  been  for- 
gotten. This  over-zealousness  caused  extra  work  in  procuring 
new  petitions  to  be  sent  up  every  few  days.  Had  the  first  huge 
petition  been  divided  into  instalments,  a  respectable  number  of 
names  would  have  reminded  the  legislators  of  their  duty  every 
morning  until  it  was  performed. 

The  greatest  danger  to  be  encountered  was  from  those  who 
thoughtlessly  opposed  the  measure  with  the  formidable  weapon 
of  ridicule.  Mr.  Benedict  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  in 
this,  that  by  his   watchfulness   and   perseverance   he   was   en- 
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ahleA  to  learn  of  the 
Hoiircee  of  all  proposed 
aniendmentH  invented 
by  wi^Tfl  and  self-im- 
portant men  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  the 
shotgun  remedy,  whioh 
they  fail  to  re<;<^niEe 
cannot  be  applied  in 
even  one  per  cent  of 
the  cases  wherein  it  is 
needed.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Benedict  and 
liis  personal  friends  in 
the  legislature  was  suf- 
ficient when  brought 
to  bear  upon  these 
ilireat«ned  obstacles 
to  prevent  their  ap- 
pearance. It  may  not 
seem  important  to  call 
attention  to  these  amendments,  such  as  placing  the  one  behind 
the  eight,  making  the  age  eighty-one,  or  prescribing  certain 
metallic  garments  to  be  wnm  by  the  persons  to  be  protected 
by  the  act;  but  once  before  in  this  state  an  effort  to  raise  the 
age  of  consent  was  killed  by  such  treatment,  and  even  this  year 
such  conduct  was  found  of  great  annoyance  to  the  advocates  of 
this  serious  question  in  Colorado.  A  member  of  our  legislature 
boasts  of  bis  brilliancy  displayed  in  answering  a  pure  mother,  who 
had  requested  him  to  support  the  bill,  saying  he  would  do  so 
provided  an  amendment  was  made  compelling  those  so  protected 
to  consent  after  eighteen.  It  is  evident  that  much  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  ridicule  is  not  allowed  to  ruin  the  character  of 
such  a  bill.  Ridicule  is  as  dangerous  to  the  pure  principles  of 
government  as  it  ia  dangerous  to  the  character  of  men. 

One  other  objection  in  the  way  of  its  passage  was  the  fact 
that  the  bill  would  never  have  been  reached  in  its  regular  order 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  but  for  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Benedict,  who  detected  this,  and  succeeded  in  calling  it 
up  out  of  its  regular  order.  The  bill  also  fi'U  iiit<)  the  hands  of 
the  sifting  committee  of  the  senate,  and  in  other  eddies,  whirl- 
pools, and  cesspools,  but  Mr.  Benedict  kejit  his  eye  upon  it,  and 
never  permitted  it  to  lodge  in  a  pigeon-hole  any  greater  length 
of  time  than  was  proper  for  such  a  bill  to  stop,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  corrected  omissions  of  the  clerk   in   enrolling  it 
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below  its  proper  place. 
Mr.  Benedict  was  ably 
assisted  from  the  l>egiii- 
ninp  by  Mr,  Kandolph 
McNitt  and  Dr.  M.  O. 
Kicketts.  Dr.  Hicketts, 
the  only  colored  man 
honored  with  a  seat 
in  Nebraska  legislature, 
which  seat  he  has  filled 
two  terms,  was  really 
the  second  man  to  ac- 
tively take  up  the  light, 
as  he  procured  a  petition 
for  the  bill,  signed  by 
over  500  colored  women 
of  Omaha.*  The  right 
of  petition,  it  has  been 
said,  was  exercised  more 
freely  this  year  in  Ne- 
braska than  ever  before. 
Mr.  Randolph  McNitt  of 
Webster  County,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  mem- 

HOU.  KANDOLPH  MCNITT  l.F  NEHRAHKA.  hCTH  Of  thC  leglBlatUfe,  WaS 

chairman  of  the  house 
committee  of  the  whole  when  the  bill  was  considered.  In  ihiK 
position,  he  was  enabled  to  render  valuable  services  on  several 
occasions. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  and  just  before  its  discussion,  Mr,  Benedict 
and  another  member  carried  a  ]>etition  reaching  from  each 
Other  over  the  heads  of  the  members  of  the  house  as  they 
walked  up  the  two  outside  aisles  amid  shouts  and  hurrahs  to  the 
clerk's  desk,  from  which  it  was  read  as  an  appeal  of  three 
thousand  ladies  of  Lincoln  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Benedict  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  in  an  able  address,  reviewing  all  the  important  reasons 
why  such  a  law  should  be  enacted,  which  certainly  showed  a 
thorough  study  of  the  question,  and  earned  for  him  an  immense 
bouquet  of  roses  presented  to  him  by  the  interested  ladies  of  the 
baloony. 

Mr.  Benedict's  speech  called  out  the  opposition,  who  were 
forced  then  and  there  to  advance  their  liest  ai^ument.     "The 
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prime  reason  for  the  oppoaition,"  writes  Mr,  MoNitt  in  a  private 
letter  upon  the  subject,  "wait  to  mj  mind  the  unnttered  but 
neverthetesB  felt  prejudice  against  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of 
woman's  aotivity.  It  might  have  been  formulated  thus:  '  Women 
want  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  men,  why  should 
they  have  this  special  protection  ? '  It  is  simply  the  nnformed 
but  influential  fact  in  men's  minils  tliat  they  were  willing  to  vote 
for  the  protection  asked,  but  only  on  terms  that  women  should 
relinquish  all  claims  to  a  wider  sphere  of  activity."  Consider- 
able credit  must  be  given  to  this  iilea  from  the  tact  that  every 
member  of  the  legislature  who  opposed  the  age- of -con  sent  bill 
at  any  period  during  its  passage  also  opposed  the  bill  to  submit 
to  the  people  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women. 

The  only  argument  that  was  urged  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
was  the  single  point  that  designing  misses  who  would  seduce 
young  men  into  criminal  intercourse  could  afterwards  blackmail 
their  victims.  This  is  a  strong  point  in  this  age  when  financial 
credit  is  more  respectable  and  important  than  knight  errantry 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  looked  upon  as  more  worthy 
of  protection  than  is  female  virtue.  What  is  there  in  the  paltry 
dollars  of  a  licentious  youth  that  makes  them  more  worthy  of 
protection  than  is  the  virginity  of  a  girl  seventeen  years  old  ? 
With  forcible  language  and  with  vivid  illuwtrations,  Mr.  McNitt 
left  the  chair  to  assail  this  objection.  He  urged  that  it  was  not 
a  proper  principle  of  . 
legislation  to  make  a 
law  for  the  excep- 
tional cases  where 
boys  were  seduced 
rather  than  the  rule 
which  was  that  girls 
were  seduced,  and  that 
no  protection  should 
by  law  be  given  to 
those  who  were  by 
seduction  engaged  in 
the  violation  of  an- 
other law. 

After  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Lincoln — who  prob- 
ably advocates  wearing 
the  clothes  that  nature 
provides,  and  eating 
food  in  the  raw  state 
aa  nature  produces  it 
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—  had  sagely  said  that  ^'  Nature,  not  the  statutes,  fixes  the  age  of 
consent,"  Dr.  Ricketts  gained  the  floor,  and  under  the  influence 
of  prevailing  excitement,  touched  the  sj^mpathy  of  all  present  with 
an  eloquent  speech  that  can  never  be  recalled.  Uis  important 
points  in  answering  the  blackmail  argument  were  that  a  girl  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  had  no  business  in  a  house  of  prostitution  even 
if  it  should  be  admitted  that  older  women  have;  that  she  should  be 
protected  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  just  as  well  as  out  of  one;  that  a 
law  such  as  was  proposed  would  drive  them  out  of  such  places, 
and  curtail  the  revenues  of  the  procuress,  and  that  if  in  isolated 
cases  some  sinning  youth  or  wicked  bachelor  should  be  charged 
with  rape  by  an  adventuress,  no  woman  being  permitted  on  the 
jury  but  being  tried  before  a  man  judge  and  twelve  men  as  the 
jury  and  defended  by  a  man,  he  would  certainly  not  be  permitted 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  designing  woman  lying  about  her  age. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  those  who  opposed  or  were  inclined  to 
oppose  the  measure  were  lecherous  men  as  they  certainly  have 
no  such  reputations,  but  to  their  credit  they  only  objected 
because  they  were  not  satisfied  that  a  law  could  be  properly 
framed  that  would  protect  the  innocent  girls  without  furnishing 
scarlet  women  with  the  means  of  filching  a  little  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  an  "innocent"  yet  a  trifle  swift  youth.  While 
pure  sympathy  flowed  out  to  the  young  male  victims  of  black- 
mail who  mi&:ht  suffer  under  such  a  law,  no  sympathy  was 
reserved  by  these  "  cautious "  men  for  the  thousands  of  young 
girls  who  are  each  a  constant  mark  of  some  cowardly  but  would- 
be  god  of  lust  who  would  abandon  his  purpose  and  save  his 
intended  victim  from  evil  influences  only  from  fear  of  such  a  law. 

Many  members  who  at  first  opposed  the  bill,  finally  not  only 
voted  for  it  but  spoke  in  its  favor.  Upon  the  call  of  the  roll, 
there  were  only  three  members  of  the  house  who  voted  against 
it.  A  great  many  members  are  deserving  of  mention  for 
the  manly  remarks  made  at  the  time  the  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered. Among  them  are  Hon.  J.  W.  Cole,  Hon.  John  A. 
Davies,  Hon.  C.  L.  Richards,  Hon.  Patrick  Roddy,  Hon.  John 
B.  Conaway,  Hon.  J.  C.  Cramb,  and  Hon.  F.  W.  Miles. 

A  little  incident  occurred  just  after  the  bill  passed  that  caused 
Mr.  Benedict  to  judge  the  ladies  for  a  short  time  as  unjustly  as 
the  committee  had  at  first  regarded  him.  It  was  this:  At  a 
large  meeting  of  the  women's  clubs  in  Omaha,  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  wherein  every  woman  present  pledged  her- 
self to  write  Mr.  Benedict  a  personal  letter  congratulating  him 
upon  his  success,  and  later  at  another  meeting  our  kind  "  mother,'' 
Mrs.  George  W.  Clark,  who  has  stood  by  more  than  one  unfor- 
tunate and  abandoned  girl  while  she  prosecuted  her  seducer, 
asked  all  of  the  ladies  who  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benedict 
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as  pledged,  to  please  stand  up,  and  a  large  aadience  arose.  Mr. 
Benedict  says  that  he  received  only  two  letters,  and  that  the 
only  fault  he  finds  is  with  the  negligent  administration  of 
Cleveland's  postal  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  lady 
who  arose  had  written  a  letter  —  possibly  tore  it  up,  rewrote, 
copied  it,  and  then  wrote  a  different  one,  but  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  standing  there,  the  letters  were  at  home  in 
writing  desks  and  work  baskets.  The  ladies  expected,  of 
course,  to  mail  them  after  a  while  when  they  took  courage,  but 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  writing  was  not  such  as 
custom  had  made  easy  for  them  to  discuss  in  individual 
letters.  Those  who  advocate  such  a  measure  should  not  expect 
any  great  number  of  personal  letters,  encouraging  such  an  act 
of  duty,  although  they  may  rely  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
prayers  from  women. 

JOHN  O.  YEISEK. 

MISSOURI. 

But  it  remained  for  Missouri  to  make  not  onlv  the  blunder 
made  by  Nebraska,  but  to  so  reduce  the  penalties  that  while  in 
one  sense  Missouri  now  claims  to  belong  with  the  honor  list,  and 
writes  her  demand  that  we  put  her  there,  in  point  of  fact  she  is 
near  the  foot  of  the  black  list.  "  A  month  in  the  county  jail !  " 
"A  fine  of  $100  !  "  Compare  that  with  the  New  York  bill,  and 
even  with  so  small  a  penalty  as  Missouri  requires  the  girl  must 
prove  previous  good  character.  Such  features  leave  Missouri 
still  on  the  black  list  in  fact,  if  not  so  in  name.  She  will  have 
to  try  it  over,  and  grasp  the  basic  princij)le,  before  she  can  rank 
with  the  leaders.  The  brothels  of  Missouri  will  continue  to  be 
peopled  with  little  girls  so  long  as  this  bill  and  such  as  it  are 
the  highest  expression  of  Missouri  legislators. 

But  I  must  enter  a  protest  against  one  point  in  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man's report.  She  says  that  women  can  expect  nothing  better 
from  men  legislators.  That  is  not  wholly  fair.  Other  states 
where  men  have  done  magnificent  work  with  this  bill  disprove 
the  assertion.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  belief  that  women  should 
take  active  part  in  legislative  as  in  all  affairs  of  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  can  and  we  do  expect  far  better  than  this  bill  of 
men  legislators,  <ind  we  fjet  it,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Mis- 
souri women  who  think  are  indignant,  discouraged,  and  wholly 
ashamed  of  the  action  of  their  state,  but  the  women  of  Missouri 
must  look  at  the  other  states  which  have  acted  this  past  winter, 
and  help  elect  the  ritjht  kind  of  men  in  their  state  next  time. 
Courage!   patience!   Litjht  is  ahead,  even  for  Missouri. 

Representatives  William  A.  Uothwell  of  Randolph  County, 
H.  S.  Julian   of   Jackson    County,  J.   W.  Sullinger   of    Gentry 
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County,  M.  W.  Hall  of  Saline  Counlv,  1!.  I..  Johnston  nf  St. 
LouiB  County,  J.  \V.  Leam-nby  of  Harrison  County,  S.  J.  Melson 
of  KallH  County,  J.  (;.  Pratt  of  Ste.  (icnevii've  County,  Stonewall 
Pritcliett  of  Ilowanl  County,  CliHstJan  Ti-nimii  of  Moi^an 
County,  Ira  B,  Warner  of  St,  Louis  County,  J,  G.  WeinhoW  of 
Perry  County,  F.  W.  Schumakcr  of  St.  Kouis  City,  Charles  K. 
IVere  of  Warren  County,  (i.  T.  Dunn  of  Lineoln  Cotinly,  J.  It. 
Harrison  of  Phelp  County,  T.  K.  Cash  of  Cluy  County,  W.  S. 
Mi-CIintie  of  Marion  Countv,  H.  M.  ISle.lsoe  l.f  Cass'County, 
N.  M.  BaHkett  of  Itan.lolpli  Coimly,  Jain.s  Orchard  of  Howt-Il 
County,  and  James  Moran  of  IJneiianan  Counly  are  rejinrteH  an 
Hlieaking  ^ainiit  even  this  weak  hill.  They  foareil  '■  lilackniail  " ! 
It  remains  to  be  igeen  w-hettu'r  tlj«^  (leojilo  »!  tlM>s<'  •-ounties  feel 
that  they  are  at^cejitalily  "re|>resi>nle<i  "  ami  wlieth<'r  tliey  aro 
pleued  to  stand  thus  before  ibe  coniitry. 

HELEN  H.  GAKDKXEK. 
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Foar  years  ago  the  Missouri  legislature  raised  the  legal  age  of 
consent  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years.  This  year  Dr.  J.  L. 
Short  of  Phelps  County  introduced  House  Bill  334  entitled  "  An 
Act  for  the  protection  of  females  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18  years.''  Fearing  the  house  would  defeat  any  measure  calling 
for  adequate  punishment  for  assault  upon  girls,  he  very  unwisely 
made  such  crime  a  misdemeanor  simply.  Even  this  was  very 
bitterly  opposed  by  some  members  of  the  house,  although  they 
had  daughters  of  their  own.  Ilowever,  this  weakling  passed  the 
house  with  a  large  majority. 

House  Bill  No.  334. 
Introduced  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Short  of  Phelps  County. 

AN   ACT 

To  protect  females  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  ye<ir8  of  age. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Missouri  as  follows: 

Section  1.  If  any  person  over  the  ago  of  16  years,  shall  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  any  unmarried  female  of  previously  chaste  cliaracter  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18  years,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  term  of  two  years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than 
one  month  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  line  and  impris- 
onment in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

In  the  senate  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprurlcnce,  to 
whom  the  bill  was  referred,  took  no  action  until  Dr.  Sliort  ap- 
peared before  it  and  demanded  a  report,  when  it  was  reported 
adversely.  When  the  bill  was  under  discussion  the  language 
used  in  the  senate  by  those  opposing,  drove  every  woman  out 
of  gallery  or  lobby.  Many  amendments  were  offered,  with  the 
purpose  to  defeat,  and  finally  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  bill  was  referred  amended  making  the  penalty  a  fel- 
ony, feeling  sure  the  house  would  kill  it,  and  for  all  pur})ose8  of 
justice  that  result  would  have  been  quite  as  good  as  the  law  that 
was  passed.  It  reads  as  follows:  "If  any  person  over  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any  unmarried 
female  of  previously  chaste  character,  between  the  age  of  four- 
teen and  eighteen  years,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  term  of  two  years,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  one  inonth  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  loop  holes  in  this  bill  are  so 
numerous  and  so  large  that  the  defendant  must  be  stupid  who 
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cannot  escape.  The  first  is  the  phrase  "  of  previously  chaste  char- 
acter." In  many  instances  and  in  most  courts  testimony  will  be 
allowed  that  will  prove  the  plaintiff  of  previous  unchaste  char- 
acter. The  defendant  is  a  man  ;  lawyers,  judges,  and  juries  are 
generally  men.  An  instance  that  occurred  in  Marion  County, 
Missouri,  within  the  last  three  months  will  illustrate.  A  young 
girl  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  who  by  common  consensus  of 
opinion  in  the  community  was  deemed  mentally  deficient,  w.as 
invited  by  a  young  man,  well  known  to  the  girl  and  her  family, 
to  attend  a  party  a  few  miles  distant.  The  young  man  drove  to 
an  abandoned  farmhouse  where  by  previous  arrangement  he  was 
met  by  half  a  dozen  other  young  men,  two  of  whom  were 
married,  and  here  was  perpetrated  a  crime  revolting  and  atro- 
cious beyond  all  expression.  Seven  men  against  one  silly, 
deficient  girl.  When  she  was  taken  home,  and  her  pitiable  condi- 
tion discovered  by  her  parents,  she  gave  her  father  the  names 
of  all  concerned  in  this  unspeakable  outrage,  and  he  brought 
suit  against  them,  at  Palmyra,  the  county  seat.  These  young 
men  and  witnesses  of  their  own  stamp  easily  proved  the  girl 
of  previously  unchaste  character,  and  the  defendants  were  quite 
able  to  establish  the  fact  that  she  gave  "  consent."  Hence  these 
young  men  were  acquitted,  and  turned  loose  to  find  the  next 
victim  for  their  hellish  lusts. 

The  Missouri  legislature  has  given  another  demonstration,  of 
the  fact  that  sex  gives  bias  to  law.  Men  legislate  favorably  for 
men.  Notice  the  provisions  of  this  bill  furnishing  means  of 
escape  for  the  guilty  —  "  or  by  fine,"  "  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  one  month,"  "  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,"  etc.  If,  as  too  seldom  happens,  the  criminal  is  found 
guilty,  he  will  nine  times  out  of  ten  be  given  the  very  lightest 
penalty,  and  this  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 
Nor  can  anything  else  be  hoped  for,  while  man  alone  makes  law 
for  woman,  and  while  at  least  a  minority  of  our  legislators  are  like 
unto  Peter  R.  Morrissy,  a  deceased  Missouri  senator,  by  occupa- 
tion saloon  keeper,  who  was  recently  killed  in  a  bawdy  house  in 
St.  Louis  by  his  own  exasperated  mistress,  and  to  honor  whom 
the  senate  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the  funeral,  at  the 
public  expense,  one  senator  only  making  protest.  God  pity 
women,  and  save  the  land  ruled  by  such  authorities. 

CLARA  C.  HOFFMAN. 


MARVELS  OF  ELECTRICITY,  IN  LIGHT,  POWER, 
THERAPEUTICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  OPERA- 
TIONS DEEMED  IMPOSSIBLE 
BY  COLLEGES. 


BY  PBOFESSOR  JOSEPH   RODE8   BUCHANAN,   M.   D. 


The  wonderful  revelations  of  Tesla,  Hertz,  and  Edison 
have  excited  vast  expectations  and  some  wild  predictions  as 
to  the  future  of  electricity.  The  general  interest  in  this 
suhject  induces  me  to  publish  my  own  researches.  The 
energy  with  which  electric  inventions  and  applications  have 
been  introduced  in  the  arts,  revolutionizing  industries  and 
bringing  millions  of  capital  into  profitable  investments 
(seven  hundred  millions  in  the  United  States)  is  a  grand 
object  lesson  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  unfettered 
genius  and  enterprise,  and  the  slow  progress  of  corporations 
ruled  by  dogma  and  controlling  the  entire  field,  t  refer  to 
the  contrast  between  the  progress  of  electricity  in  the  arts, 
and  of  electricity  in  therapeutics,  in  which  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  strictly  ruled  by  corporations,  called  colleges 
and  societies,  which  are  jealous  of  innovation. 

Wherever  that  social  power  exists,  whether  in  the 
"  scribes  and  Pharisees "  who  ostracized  Jesus,  in  state- 
established  churches,  in  synods  or  councils  or  seminaries  of 
faith,  or  in  universities  that  have  an  established  litemry  and 
scientific  creed  to  maintain,  it  stands  as  a  barrier  against  the 
invasion  of  genius,  as  the  professors  of  his  day  stood  against 
Galileo,  scorning  or  ignoring  his  telescope,  and  suggesting 
that  it  might  be  a  fraud;  and  as  the  medical  academy  of 
France  ridiculed  Hai*vcy's  simple  and  almost  self-evident 
discovery  of  the  mechanical  functions  of  the  heart.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  collegiate  science  pronounced  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  by  steam  impracticul)le,  and  considered 
electricity  incapable  of  competing  with  steam.  Collegiate 
science  in  England  did  not  prevent  Thomas  Gray,  the  fii-st 
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advocate  of  railroads,  from  being  sneered  at  as  a  lunatic. 
Against  the  dogmatism  of  inherited  ignorance,  the  simplicity 
and  certainty  of  a  truth  is  not  always  a  protection,  even  in 
this  free  countiy,  in  which  a  New  York  legislature  decided 
by  itw  committee  that  railroads  were  entirely  impracticable. 
In  all  intellectual  progress  it  is  necessary  to  abolish  the 
element  of  authority,  and  we  see  the  result  of  its  abolition 
in  the  brilliant  and  rapid  progress  of  practical  electricity, 
(which  in  five  yeai-s  has  taken  possession  of  forty  per  cent  of 
our  street  railways),  notwithstanding  the  fii*st  experiments 
of  Moree  were  pronounced  by  a  Boston  newspaper  to  be  a 
trick  of  the  opeititor,  and  his  invention  was  ridiculed  in 
Congress. 

These  remarks  are  emphatically  appropriate  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  marvels  of  electricity.  Its  brilliant  mechani- 
cal career  is  but  recent,  yet  its  medical  career  began  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  began  most  rationally  in  the  use  of  static  electricity. 
It  had  an  ephememl  career  among  French  physicians,  but 
fell  out  of  fashion  there,  probably  for  the  same  reason  —  a 
tendency  to  mental  stagnation — which  led  them  to  drop 
the  marvellous  discoveries  of  Gall  in  the  bmin,  which 
for  a  time  fascinated  many  leading  men,  and  the  well- 
demonstrated  discoveries  of  Junod  in  pneumatic  therapy, 
the  most  im2)ortant  contribution  of  the  centuiy  to  practical 
therapeutics,  and  the  best  endoi'sed  by  leading  physicians, 
but  sul)sequently,  without  one  word  of  objection,  indolently 
laid  'aaide  in  Fmnce,  England,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  America. 

SUitic  electricity  would  have  immensely  advanced  and 
revolutionized  therapeutics,  if  the  profession  had  done  its 
duty;  instead  of  this  the  profession  has  had  a  sort  of  con- 
temptuous indolence  in  reference  to  all  veiy  important  inno- 
vations. But  the  benevolent  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism  was  not  willing  to  see  so  great  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind ignored  and  abandoned.  Hence  he  published  in  1759 
a  small  treatise  entitled  ^'The  Desidemtum:  or.  Electricity 
made  Plain  and  Useful;  by  a  Lover  of  Mankind  and  of 
Common  Sense."  In  this  work  he  gives  a  list  of  diseases 
in  which  frictional  electricity  had  proved  beneficial  and  cum- 
tive,  which  is  worth  co{)ying  to  show  how  much  had  been 
accomplished  by.  benevolence  without  the  sanction  of  the 
profession:  — 
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Agues,  St.  Anthony's  fire,  blindness  even  from  gutta  serena, 
blood  extravasation,  bronchocele,  chlorosis,  coldness  in  the  feet, 
consumption,  contraction  of  the  limbs,  cramps,  deafness,  dropsy, 
epilepsy,  feet  violently  disordered,  felons,  fistula  lachrymalis,  j?out, 
gravel,  headache,  hysterics,  inflammation,  king's  evil,  knots  in  the 
flesh,  lameness,  leprosy,  mortification,  pain  in  the  back,  in  the 
stomach,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  palsy,  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  ring- 
worms, sciatica,  shingles,  sprains,  sore  feet,  swellings  of  all  kinds, 
throat  sore,  toe  hurt,  toothache,  wen. 

He  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  medical  profession, 
begging  them  not  to  regleet  any  longer  so  great  a  lx)on  to 
humanity,  but  in  vain.  A  hundred  years  later  the  profes- 
sion was  still  indifferent,  and  "  Ranking's  Alwtmct"  as  late 
as  1847,  said  of  the  therapeutic  use  of  galvanism:  — 

The  subject  is  manifestly  in  its  infancy;  it  has  met  with  compara- 
tively little  favor  either  in  this  country  or  in  France  and  Germany. 
...  To  the  Italians  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  more  recent 
experiments. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  galvanism  originated;  and  its  origin- 
ator, Gralvani,  was  sneeringly  called  "the  frog's  dancing 
master,"  as  his  first  experiment  was  on  the  muscles  of  a  frog. 
Even  as  late  as  1849,  Dr.  W.  F.  Channing,  author  of  a 
valuable  work  on  "Medical  Electricity,"  said:  "The  common 
electrical  machine  has  been  very  nearly  dismissed  from  med- 
ical practice."*  But  the  attention  this  subject  has  received 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  bids  fair  to  remove  this 
dishonor  from  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  successful  introduction  of 
electricity  to  the  profession  was  in  its  most  objectionable 
form  of  galvanism,  through  acupuncture,  entirely  ignoring 
the  demonstrated  value  and  success  of  static  electricity,  pro- 
duced by  friction  —  the  element  that  pervades  all  nature, 
purifies  the  atmosphere,  and  gives  a  more  intense  activity  to 
human  life  where  it  abounds,  producing  a  more  energetic 
race  in  the  mountains  than  we  ever  find  in  the  lowlands. 
The  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 

*  It  is  not  a  entcious  or  pleasant  task  to  point  out  the  short  comings  and  wrongs  of 
society,  but  it  is  very  necessary.  Old  abuses  and  wroni^s  are  not  overeomo  by  Hilouce 
and  flattery.  In  the  laneuace  ascribed  to  Josus  wc  fln(l  His  cenBurcsaH  energetic  and 
just  as  His  action  in  clearine  out  the  teinjde.    The  (i^i^antic  errors  of  the  medical 

grofession  need  vi^^orous  criticism  by  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  sjtealc ;  and  feeling 
ideiiendent  of  contemporary  praise  or  blame,  and  IndifTeront  to  all  the  rewards  of 
popularitT,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  siieak  the  iconoclastic  tnith  without  reserve,  conccrnini; 
many  collegiate  institutions  and  societies  which  defend  their  knowledge  with  zeal, 
and  their  iffnoranoe  with  far  frreater  zeal.  Thus  it  has  always  l)cen,  but  will  not 
always  be,  for  evolution  must  brinfz:  a  higher  type  of  humanity.'  How  many  liberal  or 
balf  liberal  minds  the  colleges  contain  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  not  enough  to 
preponderate  and  give  them  a  Uberal  character. 
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atmosphere  gives  to  the  descending  rain  a  great  deal  of  its 
vivifying  power  for  vegetation,  and  this  accumulation  has 
sometimes  been  so  great  as  to  electrify  each  drop  of  rain 
visibly.  An  electrical  engineer  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  de- 
scribed a  stoim  in  wliich  after  a  lightning  flash,  the  drops  of 
rain  falling  to  the  ground  gave  off  to  the  walls  and  trees 
electric  sparks  that  were  both  visible  and  audible. 

The  purity  of  mountain  air  and  the  wholesome  restorative 
influence  of  mountain  or  elevated  localities  are  due  largely 
to  the  presence  of  electricity  and  of  the  ozone  which  it  gen- 
erates in  the  atmosphere,  which  destroys  all  malaria.  Ex- 
periments which  have  been  carried  on  for  at  least  a  year  and 
a  half  in  England  have  proved  that  ozone  can  be  generated 
at  a  moderate  cost,  and  that  it  is  destructive  not  only  to 
malaria,  but  to  every  sort  of  bacteria  and  germs.  In  visiting 
a  climate  in  which  there  was  too  little  electricity  to  produce 
a  thunder-storm  except  as  a  very  rare  event,  I  realized  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  myself,  and  was  told  that  the  old  resi- 
dents gradually  declined  in  energy  and  enterprise.  They 
considered  it  indispensable  to  have  a  great  deal  of  sunshine 
in  their  homes  to  countei*act  the  negative  character  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  electricity  of  nature  in  all  its  forms  is  a  great  support 
to  life,  and  in  its  application  to  man  electricity  increases  the 
power  of  muscular  action  and  vital  energy.  A  physician  in 
Providence  had  a  case  of  apparent  death.  The  man's  heart 
was  absolutely  still.  Medical  science  had  been  exhausted, 
but  electricity  remained.  The  doctor  inserted  an  extremely 
fine  needle  into  the  heart  and  applied  an  electric  current. 
In  a  few  moments  the  heart  began  to  act  and  the  man  was 
restored  to  life.  The  value  of  electricity  may  be  shown  by 
the  effects  of  its  withdrawal.  In  surgery  the  withdrawal  of 
electricity — the  production  of  a  negative  stat€ — is  the  estab- 
lished method  of  destroying  tumors  and  dissolving  strictures. 

How  much  damage  could  thus  be  done  to  vegetable  life 
has  not  been  ascertained;  but  a  French  scientist,  by  with- 
drawing electricity  from  gro\ving  plants  through  wires,  kept 
them  in  a  veiy  backward  state  compared  to  others  which  had 
not  been  interfered  with.  Anotlier  scientist,  M.  Paulin, 
of  Montbrison,  France,  demonstrated  by  experiments  run- 
ning through  two  years  that  static  electricity  drawn  from 
the  atmosphere  was  capable  of  increasing  the  growth  of  a 
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crop  of  potatoes  fifty  per  cent.  His  electric  apparatus  was  a 
resinous  pole^  rising  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  supporting  five 
pointed  copper  wires  to  collect  electricity,  whicli  wtis  tnins- 
mitted  by  a  galvanized  iron  rod  to  the  wires  which  ran 
through  the  potato  patch,  six  feet  nine  inches  apart,  and  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  ground.  Not  only  the  potato 
crop  but  the  potato  vines  were  greatly  increased,  the  stems 
measuring  as  much  as  fiftynseven  inclies.  At  the  experiment 
station  of  Cornell  University,  the  electric  light  has  been 
found  to  accelerate  and  improve  the  growth  of  greenhouse 
plants.  In  England  it  has  also  been  found  that  the  light 
is  too  strong  and  needs  a  glass  shade.  M.  Barat,  in  France, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  electric  current  produces  a  great 
increase  in  the  growth  of  hemp,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes,  and 
carries  with  it  the  influence  of  manure  toward  the  negative 
pole. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Lenstrom  (of  tlie  University 
of  Helsingfors)  in  Finland  and  France  indicated  that  static 
electricity  is  specially  beneficial  to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oatsi 
beets,  parsnips,  potatoes,  beans,  leeks,  celeriac,  raspberries 
and  strawberries,  but  not  to  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  kohlrabi, 
cabbage  and  tobacco.  Spechneff,  a  Russian  agriculturist, 
found  that  a  brief  electrization  of  seeds  nearly  doubled  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth.  He  then  electrized  the  earth  to 
stimulate  growing  plants,  by  means  of  cojjper  and  zinc  plates, 
twenty-eight  by  eighteen  inches,  connected  by  wires,  with 
marvellous  results,  such  as  a  radish  seventeen  inches  long, 
five  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  six  and  one- 
half  pounds  and  of  goo<l  quality.  The  [)roduction  of  roots 
was  quadrupled  and  that  of  other  plants  doubled  or  trii)led. 
In  all  electrical  experiments  the  vigor  and  health  of  the 
vegetation  was  greatly  increased,  and  Dr.  James  M(*Lean, 
for  twenty  years  Senior  Inspector  of  Forests  and  Agriculture 
in  Australia,  maintains  that  the  vigorous  application  of  elec- 
tricity will  so  invigorate  plant  life  as  to  protect  our  vine- 
jTirds  and  orchards  from  their  devastating  enemies  in  insect 
life,  for  which  he  has  devised  a  rational  plan.* 

There  is  certainly  a  grand  future  for  agriculture  in  elec- 
tricity and  irrigation  that  Avill  at  least  quadruple  the  world's 
capacity  for  supporting  population. 

*  Dr.  McLean,  now  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  is  quite  a  philanthropist,  and  has 
isAoed  (for  twenty-live  cents)  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  )>ap^es  with  very  important  sugi^es- 
Uons  for  the  preaenration  of  forests  and  for  national  protection  against  devastating 
iniectpesta. 
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Galvanism  gives  us  electricity  in  gross  quantity,  without 
rapidity  of  vibration  or  electro-motive  force,  and  consecjuently 
it  has  no  great  pervasive  force  in  animal  and  vegetiible  life, 
though  there  is  enough  electricity  in  a  single  galvanic  cell 
to  destroy  a  human  life  if  it  had  motive  power.  Yet  experi- 
ment shows  that  a  small  portion  may  be  used  to  accelerate 
the  germination  of  seeds.  Static  electricity  is  still  more 
effective.  It  is  the  electricity  of  the  clouds,  and  gives  us 
great  electro-motive  force,  penetrating  almost  everything 
with  wonderful  subtlety  and  rapidity  of  vibratory  action. 
Hence  it  is  congenial  to  the  nervous  system,  wliich  has  the 
same  subtlety,  rapidity,  and  pervasive  i)Ower  in  its  action. 

By  intensifying  this  peculiarity,  giving  electricity  an 
inconceivable  rapidity  and  delicacy  of  action,  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  phenomena  of  the  vital  forces,  and  instead  of 
destroying  or  decomposing  everything  in  its  path,  like 
galvanism,  it  passes  through  the  human  body  with  a  force 
which  in  a  grosser  form  would  produce  instiintaneous  death. 
This  force  of  propulsion,  called  voltage,  overcomes  resis- 
tance in  its  path,  and  while  a  current  of  seventeen  hundred 
volts,  as  heretofore  used,  Avould  be  immediately  fatal,  a 
current  of  three  hundred  tliousand  volts  may  be  passed 
through  the  human  body  harmlessly,  and  reappear  as  a 
gentle  illumination  when  the  rapidity  of  vibration  has  been 
raised  to  a  million  a  second.  By  this  increased  frequency  of 
vibration,  electricity  becomes  actually  converted  into  light. 
Tesla  by  producing  such  a  current  gave  out  a  brilliant 
light  from  his  fingera  and  his  nose,  and  developed  illumina- 
tion in  a  glass  bulb  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Professor 
Speer,  at  Pittsburg,  held  a  steel  instrument  within  eight 
inches  of  a  charged  wire,  and  a  stream  of  apparent  fire,  as 
large  as  a  lead  pencil,  rushed  out  to  him  with  the  power  of 
forty  thousand  volts,  without  producing  any  unpleasant 
effect. 

Thus  is  established  the  homogeneity  of  electricity  and 
light.  It  is  about  twenty-eight  years  since  Clerk  Maxwell 
maintained  the  quasi  identity  of  electro-magnetism  and  light, 
which  have  the  same  velocity  of  transmission  (about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  miles  per  second)  and 
differ  only  in  their  wave  lengths.  The  electric  waves  or 
rays,  like  those  of  light,  can  be  reflected  and  refracted, 
polarized  or  brought  to  a  focus,  and  have  such  a  penetrative 
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power  as  to  pass  through  substances  perfectly  opaque  to 
light.  They  can  pass  thiough  a  wall  of  niasoniy  two  feet 
thick,  and  miiy  be  refracted  by  pa^jsing  through  a  lens  of 
pitch.  Yet  these  penetrative  rays  are  invisible.  Does  not 
this  suggest  that  there  may  be  many  other  rays  like  the 
actinic,  invisible  to  man  yet  perceptible  by  animals  or  by 
spiritual  beings? 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Hertz  of  Berlin  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject.  He  has  modified  tlie  light  waves 
which  are  due  to  millions  of  vibrations  to  the  second, 
each  about  the  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  long,  reducing 
their  rapidity  to  a  few  thousand  per  second,  and  making 
them  hundreds  of  feet  long,  in  which  condition,  though  in- 
visible, they  pass  through  everything  —  all  things  except 
metals  becoming  transparent.  Jt  is  believed  by  Professor 
Blake,  of  Kansas  University,  that  these  modified  rays  may  be 
a  means  for  the  transmission  of  poAver.  The  piobleni  is  how 
to  utilize  them.  They  must  not  pass  through  railroads  or 
telegraph  wires  for  fear  of  the  effects,  but  they  may  go  every- 
where else,  even  if  sent  through  the  earth  direct  to  China. 
If,  as  the  theory  maintains,  a  generator  of  power  waves  in 
America  could  propel  a  manufactory  in  Africa  by  direct 
transmission,  it  would  illustrate  the  old  i)hi-ase,  "  Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction."  A  generator  of  power  waves  and  a 
parabolic  reflector  for  their  transmission  is  the  plan  of  Pro- 
fessor Blake. 

The  influence  of  the  electro-magnetic  current  extends,  as 
electricians  inform  us,  sometimes  as  far  ixs  forty  miles  from 
where  it  is  passing,  and  in  a  recent  experiment  by  W.  H. 
Preece  of  England  (electrician  of  the  post-office),  a  wire  on 
the  island  of  Flatholm  in  the  Bristol  channel,  fitted  with  a 
sounder,  produced  a  telephonic  sound  in  sympathetic  response 
to  a  telephonic  message  sent  through  a  wire  a  mile  long  on 
the  mainland  at  Lavemock.  The  great  number  of  electric  and 
magnetic  currents  of  the  eai-th  will  in  time  be  utilized.  It  is 
already  known  that  they  may  be  used  to  foietell  the  approach 
of  the  aurora  borealis  and  of  earthquakes.  I  have  found  that 
by  inserting  wires  in  the  eailh  to  catch  the  magnetic  currents 
which  are  continually  passing  round  it  I  can  intercept  enough 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  human  constitution  as  a  restorative 
influence,  that  works  in  harmony  with  life.  If  the  reader 
would  repeat  the  experiment^  let  him  bury  a  copper  wire  in 
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the  ground  one  or  two  feet,  running  north  and  south,  and 
place  a  sensitive  constitution  in  connection  with  its  end. 

The  magnitude  of  the  results  that  may  come  from  elec- 
tricity is  overwhelming.  Tesla  estimates  the  power  of  the 
falls  of  Niagard  at  from  five  to  six  millions  of  horse  power. 
Such  a  power  as  this,  converted  and  transmitted  by  elec- 
tricity, would  make  the  mechanical  foundation  of  a  pamdise 
for  labor,  in  which  the  toiler  would  simjjly  be  an  intelligent 
director  of  the  electric  force  tliat  performs  all  the  hard  work 
of  a  nation.  This  is  marvellous  enough  without  indulging 
our  imaginations  with  his  airy  suggestion  of  hitching  on  in 
some  way  to  the  motor  forces  of  the  universe,  and  the  scien- 
tific theories  of  an  unlimited  power  to  be  tapped  in  that 
ether  which  no  one  can  see  or  grasp,  but  the  existence  and 
force  of  which  are  as  firmly  believed  by  physical  scientists 
as  that  of  the  viewless  spirit  world  is  maintained  by  the 
cultivators  of  psychic  sciences,  Avho  have  the  advantage 
over  the  physical  scientists  that  their  mysterious  world  is 
not  invisible  to  all,  and  has  often  been  made  visible  by 
photography. 

The  hopes  of  electrical  scientists  are  more  brilliant  and 
amazing  than  anything  that  was  ever  called  Utopian,  and 
make  our  present-day  contention  for  limiting  labor  to  eight 
hours  a  day  a  jnece  of  timid  modesty.  Edison  aims  to 
convert  the  heat  of  coal  directly  into  electrical  power, 
thus  making  it  almost  ten  times  as  effective  as  it  is  at 
present,  when  we  rely  upon  steam  boilers  and  dynamos. 
Sanguine  schemers  even  talk  of  treating  the  whole  earth  as 
a  storage  battery  to  supply  power  to  mankind  as  free  as  air 
and  water.  But  sober  thinkers  are  not  carried  away  by  the 
speculations  of  enthusiasts.  If  but  one  fourth  of  what  is 
seriously  contemplated  at  present  shall  ever  be  realized,  the 
curse  of  exhausting  toil  which  has  debased  mankind  for 
countless  ages  will  be  abolished,  and  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  necessity  for  pauperism  or  desi)airing  poverty,  if  the 
redeeming  power  of  science  does  not  fall  entirely  into  the 
greedy  clutch  of  monopoly. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  aerostatic  science,  which  has  already 
nearly  solved  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  will  receive 
that  aid  from  electric  power  which  will  give  man  the  domin- 
ion of  the  atmosphere  as  completely  as  he  has  long  enjoyed 
the  dominion  of  the  ocean. 
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To  cook  our  food,  to  light  and  warm  our  houses,  and  to 
carry  us  about  safely  and  pleasantly  in  light  and  swift 
vehicles  without  the  aid  of  horses  or  st^am,  are  results 
already  demonstrated  or  demonstrable.  A  Milwaukee  in- 
ventor burns  bricks  in  three  and  a  half  hours  by  an  electric 
current;  and  in  France  some  of  the  tanneries  are  already 
achieving  a  tanning  process  in  four  days,  by  the  electric 
method,  which  in  the  old  way  would  require  a  year  and  a 
half.  Its  great  sanitary  vjiliie  is  shown  by  the  processes 
used  in  England  and  France  for  purifying  sewage  and 
generating  ozone  by  electricity. 

One  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  industrial  arts  is  the 
conversion  of  our  limitless  supplies  of  clay  into  the  metal 
aluminum,  the  merits  of  which  will  enable  it  to  supei-sede  all 
other  metals  in  the  arts,  when  it  is  made  a  little  cheaper. 
The  electric  process  of  Hall  has  so  reduced  the  cost  that  it  is 
believed  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  may  be  supplied  at 
seventeen  cents  a  pound,  which  would  establish  the  age  of 
aluminum  in  the  industnal  arts. 

What  is  there  that  electricity  may  not  do  ?     Who  dares  to 
give  it  any  limitation?     By  Professor  Gray's  telautograph  a 
man   in   New   York   may  write   a   letter   in   (.Chicago;    and 
Professor   Jacques  says   he  can  send  a  photograph  by  the 
wires,  or  a  photograph  of   the  letter  writttMi  in  one  city  to 
another  city.     Romance  and  magic  are  rivalled  by  the  claims 
of  electrical  science  to  make  our  cold,  dead,  and  heavy  earth 
as  quick  and  subtle  in  its  interior  action  as  the  brain  and 
soul  of   man  —  to  send  audible  sound  across   the    Atlantic 
Ocean    without  a   wire,   the   ocean   depths    and    the    hard 
granite  being  as  effective  to  convey  our  message  as  the  optic 
and  auditoiy  nerves.     In  this  sphere  of  cosmic  activity  we 
find  the  earth  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  sun,  and  whenever 
the  sun's  photosphere  becomes  unduly  excited,  the  influence 
is  felt  throughout  the  earth,  and  this  is  most  apt  to  api)ear 
at  intervals  of  about  eleven  years,  most  frequently  at  the 
periods  of  maximum  sun  spots.     These  electric  or  magnetic 
storms  generally  occupy  but  a  few  houi-s  at  a  time,  affecting 
telegraphic  wires   and   chemical   affinities.     I    believe    that 
electrical  changes  are  closely  associated  with  many  of  our 
epidemics   as  their  efficient  causes,  and  from  some  of   my 
experiments  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  develop  a  case  of 
cholera  by  the  suitable  application  of  electricity,  exhausting 
the  electric  conditions  of  the  subject. 
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When  this  new  power  comes  in  the  world  to  revolutionize 
all  things,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  what  it  is;  but  nature 
gives  no  answer  and  science  is  batlled.  It  is  vexatious  or 
embarrassing  to  deal  with  that  which  no  one  comprehends. 
A  mechanical  philosopher,  unable  to  grasp  the  subjgct 
mechanically,  said  in  his  vexation  tliat  electricity  is  nothing. 
It  is  nothing  in  a  materialistic  sense,  but  in  the  philosophic 
sense,  which  rises  above  materialism,  it  is  the  grandest  thing 
in  the  universe.  If  I  should  attempt  a  definition  whei'e 
others  confess  failure,  I  would  say  the  univei-se  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  POWER.  In  its  greatest  possible  limitation,  this 
power  appears  as  solid  matter.  Pai-tially  relieved  from  these 
limitations,  it  appears  as  liquids  or  gases.  Entirely  relieved 
from  cohesion  and  gravitation,  it  appears  as  the  impondera- 
bles, in  Avhich  attraction  is  superseded  by  repulsion,  so  that 
the  imponderables  and  ponderables  are  in  continual  conflict, 
the  imponderables  being  masters  in  the  struggle.  Caloric 
is  entirely  free  from  ponderosity,  attraction,  and  gravita- 
tion. Electricity  is  still  further  emancipated,  and  is 
therefore  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence.  The  gentle 
repulsiveness  of  caloric  becomes  in  electricity  a  mighty 
power.  Caloric  flows  from  a  heated  body  into  the  calorific 
vacuum  of  a  cold  body  quietly,  but  electricity,  before  it  goes 
into  a  negative  body,  drives  out  what  little  electricity  it  may 
contain.  Caloric  gently  flows  into  its  surroundings,  but  elec- 
tricity darts  out  with  a  mighty  power,  dashing  through  the 
solid  earth  and  flying  through  the  solar  system.  Diffusion 
and  pervasion  are  its  properties,  as  location  and  condensation 
are  the  properties  of  matter.  But  still  it  has  a  quasi  loca- 
tion and  limitation.  Relieved  from  these,  and  endowed  with 
intelligence,  we  reach  the  next  highest  conception,  Avhich  is 
the  Divine. 

When  we  say  that  electricity  is  repulsive  or  expansive 
power,  we  take  the  first  step  toward  its  comprehension.  It 
is  the  power  that  lifts  us  above  the  sphere  of  dead  matter 
toward  the  Divine,  and  contemporaneous  with  its  advent  is 
the  advent  of  psychic  philosophy,  which  teaches  the  limitless 
power  of  the  human  soul  even  on  the  earth,  as  demonstrated 
in  psychometry. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  marvellous  relations  of  electri- 
city to  human  life.  They  are  not  at  all  mysterious  to  those 
who   have   investigated   rightly.     The  pole  which  supplies 
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electricity  to  the  body  supplies  it  with  a  tonic  which  invigor- 
ates every  muscle,  and  if  properly  applied  invigorates  every 
portion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  proper 
application  consists  in  using  currents  wliich  by  their  high 
frequency  and  delicacy  approximate  the  action  of  the  nervous 
system.*  The  highest  forms  of  electricity  approximate  light 
in  their  character,  and  produce  veiy  little  disturbance. 
Hence  I  consider  static  (frictional)  electricity,  so  long  neg- 
lected by  the  medical  profession,  vastly  sui)erior  to  the  other 
forms,  though  I  do  not  reject  their  aid. 

Notwithstanding  its  general  neglect  by  the  profession  in 
the  last  century,  there  was  one  brilliant  exception  in  the 
United  States  — Dr.  Gale  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  in  1802  pub- 
lished a  work  showing  the  wonderful  power  of  static  elec- 
tricity, a  book  unknown  to  the  profession  to-day.  With  a 
crude  machine  made  by  himself,  not  worth  over  five  dollars, 
he  began  the  application  of  electricity  in  his  practice,  which  he 
gradually  extended  from  one  disease  to  another  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-.  His  statement  of  the 
results  showed  its  great  superiority  to  anything  then  in 
use.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  record  of  practice  quite 
equal  to  the  modest  record  of  Dr.  Gale  could  be  made  to-day 
by  our  ablest  physicians,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  space 
to  quote  the  decisive  statements  that  he  gives.  I  must,  how- 
ever, mention  one  specimen.  He  says,  *'  Whenever  medical 
electricity  shall  be  generally  adopted  in  practice,  ulcei-s  and 
abscesses  will  be  as  rare  as  comets."  His  treatment  was 
simply  that  of  the  positive  shock.  He  made  no  use  of  the 
negative  condition. 

The  medical  mind  has  been  greatly  misled  on  this  subject. 
Not  realizing  the  simple  truth  that  the  negative  condition  is 
simply  a  deficiency  or  minus  condition  of  electricity,  the  two 
poles  have  been  used  as  if  this  fact  was  forgotten,  and  the 
patient  has  often  been  depleted  of  electricity  instead  of  being 
supplied  with  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  my  pro- 
posed work  on  electro-therapeutics,  and  therefore  beg  leave 
here  to  state  a  most  important  principle,  that  the  consti- 
tution should   in   almost   all   cases   be   entirely  under   the 

*  Electricity  in  all  its  various  forms  has  lonp  l)eeii  used  to  conquer  pain,  and  the 
curioiis  discovery  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  that  a  certain  ra)>iairv  of  break, 
or  interruption  in  the  broken  current,  cives  it  much  preater  i)ower  over  pain.  With  a 
metallic  rneotome  (current  breaker)  it  the  interruptions  are  raised  to  five  hundred 
fortv  times  a  secona,  so  as  to  sound  the  note  C  major,  prompt  relief  is  piven.  Under 
the  Inflaence  of  this  current  a  very  painful  felon  was  operated  on  without  the  patient 
feeling  any  pain. 
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influence  of  electricity  derived  from  the  positive  pole,  and 
should  not  be  robbed  of  its  electricity  by  giving  the  negative 
pole  as  free  access  as  the  positive.  It  should  be  excluded 
from  the  body  by  some  rheostat  or  hindrance.  This  can  be 
effected  with  the  common  portable  battery  by  using  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  salt  in  the  sponge  of  the  positive  pole  and 
a  larger  sjionge  supplied  with  simple  water  for  the  negative. 
I  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  essay  do  not  permit  the 
introduction  of  the  directions  which  would  prevent  serious 
errors. 

That  the  hot  and  destructive  effects  of  electricity,  which 
may  burn  and  ulcerate,  occur  chiefly  at  the  negative  pole, 
which  produces  a  vacuum  of  electricity,  robbing  its  sur- 
roundings of  the  electricity  they  possess  and  compelling 
an  afflux  from  every  source  of  supi)ly,  has  been  splendidly 
illustrated  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Belgian  scientists, 
Lagrange  and  Hoho,  whose  invention  was  considered  so 
incredible  that  the  patent  examines,  like  some  of  our  obtuse 
examiners  in  this  countiy,  demanded  a  demonstration  in 
their  presence  before  issuing  the  patent !  The  experiments 
were  finely  repeated  before  a  group  of  expert  electricians. 

In  this  process  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  is  used,  which 
has  a  lining  of  lead,  into  which  flows  a  current  of  positive 
electricity,  the  vessel  being  filled  about  three  fourths  with 
acidified  water.  To  the  negative  pole  of  the  dynamo  is 
attached,  as  an  electrode,  a  pair  of  insulated  tongs,  by  which 
a  bar  of  iron  is  held  and  made  intensely  negative.  This  bar 
of  negative  iron  is  inserted  slightly  in  the  acidulated  water. 
Instantly  the  water  passes  into  boiling  decomposition  at  the 
point  of  contact,  and  the  iron  rises  to  a  brilliant  white  heat 
at  the  contact,  the  iron  melting  and  falling  off.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  is  regulated  by  the  current.  The 
reporter  claims  that  a  temperature  of  eight  thousand  degrees 
Celsius  has  been  developed,  or  three  times  as  much  as  is 
requii*ed  to  develop  iron  from  the  ores,  and  this  wonderful 
effect  is  explained  by  the  gathering  of  hydrogen  gas  around 
the  negative  metal,  producing  the  powerful  resistance  which 
develops  the  heat.  There  are  many  obvious  api)lications  of 
this  new  process,  and  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  the 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  production  of  diamonds, 
sapphires,  and  rubies,  is  also  spoken  of.  An  intelligent 
mining  fiiend  tells  mc  of  wonderful  tilings  he  expects  to 
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accomplish  with  electricity,  in  handling  refractory  ores  now 
of  little  value.  M.  Moissan  recently  produced  diamonds  by 
electricity  for  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris. 

A  patent  has  been  issued  to  an  electrician  of  Tennessee 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds  along  railroad  tracks  by  elec- 
tricity. If  it  can  be  applied  in  agriculture  economically  it 
will  be  of  immense  value.  We  may  expect  the  application 
of  electricity  in  almost  every  form  of  human  industry.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time. 

As  a  destructive  and  relaxing  agent  we  rely  on  the 
negative  pole — as  an  invigorating  tonic  stimulant,  on  the 
positive.  The  great  question  of  electro-therapeutics  is, 
Where  shall  the  poles  be  applied?  Anatomy  and  physiology 
as  taught  at  present  give  an  imperfect  guidance,  falling  very 
far  short  of.  the  entire  truth.  The  false  idea  has  often  been, 
acted  on  that  electric  currents  should  follow  the  centrifugal 
course  of  the  nerves.  The  science  of  Sarcognomy,  which 
I  have  developed  in  the  large  work,  "  Theraj^eutic  Sarcog- 
nomy," embodying  my  practical  teaching  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  value  of  which  is  illustrated  in  pmctice  by 
my  students,  shows  that  in  man  psychology  and  physiology 
are  closely  blended. 

The  brain  is  both  the  psychological  organ  of  the  soul, 
and  the  physiological  master  of  the  body.  Hence  in  treat- 
ing the  brain  by  static  electricity,  I  produce  both  psychic 
and  physiological  effects,  changing  the  mental  faculties  and 
emotions,  and  producing  corresponding  effects  on  the  body. 
But  the  body  and  bmin  are  in  so  close  sympathy  that  any 
dLsease  in  the  body  produces  a  corresponding  or  sympathetic 
effect  on  the  brain,  modifying  the  feelings  and  character, 
and  in  like  manner  electric  treatment  of  the  body  produces 
in  the  sensitive  many  psychic  effects. 

The  localities  of  this  psycho-physiological  action  are  to-day 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  medical  profession,  as  they 
claim  only  a  limited  physiological  knowledge  of  the  bmin, 
and  when  I  produce  before  my  pupils  such  results  as  sarcog- 
nomy indicates,  I  do  what  medical  colleges  to-day  do  not  be- 
lieve possible.  But  knowing  by  experiments  carefully  made 
fifty  years  ago,  extended  and  tested  as  well  as  tiught  and 
published  during  the  half  century,  verified  by  all  who  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  never  disturbed  by  the  crucial  test 

of  experimenttj  on  animals,  conducted  by  the  Je^vderg  of  the 
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medical  profession,  whose  results  I  accept — knowing  the  site 
of  eveiy  psyeliic  and  nearly  every  physiological  power  in  the 
brain  with  a  positive  certainty,  1  operate  on  the  brain  with 
an  exact  knowledge  of  what  I  am  doing. 

I  teach  my  pupils  and  demonstrate  U£on  themselves  what 
they  afterwards  demonstrate  on  their  patients,  that  a  certain 
electrical  current  will  produce  a  great  development  of  heat, 
and  an  opposite  current  a  great  development  of  coolness ; 
that  there  is  one  current  which  produces  great  cheerfulness, 
and  an  op})()site  current  which  produces  great  melancholy; 
that  one  current  will  i)r()duce  intellectoial  brightness,  and  an 
opposite  current  a  state  of  repose  gradually  ending  in  sleep; 
that  one  current  will  produce  an  aggravation  of  irritation 
and  inliammation,  and  an  opposite  current  a  soothing  and 
•  delightful  effect;  that  one  current  will  produce  a  sound 
and  vigorous  mentiil  condition,  and  that  an  opposite  current 
will  disturb  and  depress  the  brain,  tending  to  develop  insan- 
ity; that  currents  properly  directed  may  invigorate  every 
organ  in  the  body,  and  other  currents  may  weaken  and  injure 
them,  according  to  the  direction; — in  short,  that  all  the 
functions  of  mind  and  body  have  definite  locations  upon  the 
head  and  l)ody,  the  knowledge  of  which  enables  us  to  play 
upon  whatever  we  wish  as  the  musician  inlays  upon  the 
piano,  by  undei*standing  the  keys.* 

Having  no  space  to  illustrate  this  more  fully,  I  can  only 
say  that  electricity  is  a  master  of  psychic  as  well  as  physical 
life.  It  is  the  master  of  all  the  invisible  powei-s  or  in- 
fluences that  relate  to  life,  seizing  them  firmly  and  convey- 
ing them  wherever  it  goes.  In  jnissing  from  one  human 
being  to  another  it  acts  like  a  physiological  contact,  convey- 
ing the  vital  conditions  and  influences  of  the  constitution 
through  which  it  passes  to  the  constitution  to  which  it  goes. 

I  have  long  since  fully  established  the  fact  that  contagion 

•  All  this  lA  published  with  the  (lenionscratioiiH,  but  1  have  not  attempted  to  ur^e 
its  consideration  upon  a  single  medical  college,  because  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
such  Institutions,  and  have  never  known  one  In  which  the  faculty  would  welcome  any 
discover>'  or  demonstration  that  would  fundamentally  change  their  teaching.  I  do 
not  think  it  the  <lutv  of  any  s<;ientilic  discoverer  to  approach  as  a  Rupi)Iiant  those  who 
know  nothing  of  that  whicn  he  has  <ilscovere<l,  and  concerning  which  they  have  never 
manifested  anv  scientific  curiosity  or  spirit  of  investigation.  Moreover,  having  taken 
the  lead  as  the' head  of  a  flourishing  medical  college  in  a.«*sertini;  protestant  freedom  in 
the  profession,  and  discarding  the  old  code,  I  was  semi-<»flH;ially  told  by  l*rofe8sor 
Gross,  then  at  the  head  of  the  old  ]»rofe8sion,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  no  disoover>'  I 
might  make  would  ever  l>e  examined  or  notioe<l  by  the  National  Medical  Association, 
as  thev  were  governed  bv  their  cfnle  an<l  I  was  not !  After  such  a  declaration  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  hear  those  who  sympathize  with  l*rofessor  Gross  s|)eak  of  medi- 
ml  ethics,  as  if  they  had  anv  lust  idea  of  the  meunlnc  of  such  terms !  Aledical  de8i>ot- 
ism  has  an  "irrepressible 'conflict"  with  the  medical  progress  which  it  does  not 
control. 
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or  transfer  of  conditions  is  a  universal  law  of  life,  operative  or 
inoperative  in  proportion  to  nervous  development  and  sus- 
ceptibility. It  is  my  own  misfortune  to  have  all  morbid 
conditions  contagious,  even  in  a  few  minutes'  exposure,  and 
the  great  majority  of  my  morbid  conditions  for  many  years 
have  been  those  thus  borrowed  from  others.  Tlie  medical 
theory  that  diseases  are  in  themselves  of  necessity  either  con- 
tagious or  non-contagious  is  a  mechanical  sort  of  blunder. 
Contagion  is  universal  with  a  certain  development  of  nervous 
sensibility,  and  embraces  all  diseases,  while  to  the  o[)posite 
class  of  constitutions  contagion  is  a  nonentity,  and  they 
handle  small-pox  or  yellow  fever  with  impunity. 

Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  universal  blunder  which  still  jjei-sists  in  our 
colleges  and  medical  litemture.  But  electricity  creates 
univei'sal  contagion  by  transferring  vital  conditions.  The 
physician  who  effectively  sends  an  electric  cunent  through 
his  own  body  to  his  patient  adds  his  own  vital  influence  to 
the  current,  but  he  who  receives  the  current  from  his  [)atients 
will  very  soon  realize  that  he  is  destroying  his  own  health. 
The  coarsely  dogmatic  materialism  of  the  colleges  and 
medical  authors  has  prevented  their  recognition  of  this  very 
important  principle,  which  soon  enforces  itself  on  the  pmcti- 
cal  electrician,  who  realizes  that  he  must  stand  on  the 
positive  instead  of  the  negative  side.  All  diseases  can  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  even  special  local  inflanmiations, 
but  the  colleges  do  not  know  it  because  they  never  look  for 
such  facts,  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  mechanical. 

Parallel  to  this  is  the  discovery  which  I  have  been  teach- 
ing and  proving  so  long  that  I  do  not  know  wlicn  I  fii-st 
became  familiar  with  it,  the  principle  that  electricity  carries 
with  it  the  potentiality  of  everytliing  tlirough  which  it 
passes,  and  consequently  that  any  number  of  patients  can  be 
medicated  in  succession  or  simurtiineously  by  a  given  dose 
of  medicine  without  a  particle  being  lost,  as  it  is  solidly 
inclosed.  The  medical  profession  everywhere  has  been  edu- 
cated into  ignoi-ance  of  this  and  analogous  facts.  Such 
things  beings  publicly  done  and  t'lught,  a  progressive  college 
would  inquire  into  the  facts  and  institute  experiments.  But 
colleges  have  theories  or  doctrines  wliich  tlicy  prefer  to  facts, 
and  I  do  not  attempt  to  disturb  their  confirmed  habits  of 
centuries. 
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My  usual  method  of  demonstrating  this  is  to  place  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  medicine  in  a  medical  electrode  tightly 
closed,  and  send  an  electric  current  tlirough  it,  which  enter- 
ing by  one  wire  and  leaving  by  another,  passes  through 
a  group  of  students,  who  have  joined  hands,  to  the  nega- 
tive pole.  In  a  few  minutes  they  recognize  the  charac- 
teristic medical  influence,  some  very  promptly,  some  more 
slowly  (not  knowing  what  it  is).  Their  descriptions  are 
such  as  would  be,  given  if  they  had  swallowed  a  dose,  and  if 
it  is  anything  with  which  they  have  ever  been  acquainted  by 
taking  it,  they  are  able  to  name  it.  When  I  placed  one  of 
my  medical  electrodes  in  the  hand  of  Dr.  A.,  a  leading  elec- 
trician at  Boston,  and  started  a  current,  he  said  in  less  than 
one  minute,  ''That  is  Hyoscyamus,"  which  in  fact  was  the 
medicine  in  the  electrode. 

How  far  medicated  electricity  can  flow  and  maintain  its 
medicfil  potency  unimpaired,  I  have  not  attempted  to  deter- 
mine, but  in  my  class  experiments,  when  I  send  the  current 
through  fifty  feet  of  wire,  I  do  not  discover  any  perceptible 
reduction  of  the  effect,  and  I  think  it  probable  that,  with  a 
continuous  wire  and  a  sufficient  electro-motive  force,  a  medi- 
cal dose  might  be  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
Certainly  it  would  be  practicable  in  a  hospitiil  to  send  a  dose 
by  wire  from  the  laboratory  to  a  patient  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  and  even,  in  a  properly  airanged  bed,  to  have  the 
patient  under  the  influence  of  any  current  prescribed  without 
even  knowing  it.  Several  yeai-s  ago  I  described  this  method 
of  hospital  piBctice  in  the  Religio-Philosophical  Journal  of 
Chicago.  A  few  days  ago  I  sent  medicated  currents  by  tele- 
graphic wires  from  Los  Angeles  to  Pasadena  —  eight  miles. 
Three  different  medicines  were  used,  and  tlie  currents  were 
received  at  Pasadena  by  five  intelligent  persons,  each  of 
whom  recognized  the  distinct  characteristic  effects  of  each 
medicine  as  they  would  be  felt  from  a  small  dose,  but  the 
force  of  the  galvanic  battery  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
result  as  impressive  as  I  desired.  The  experiment  will  be 
repeated  when  a  better  opportunity  occurs. 

The  result  of  my  discoveries,  as  stated  in  *> Therapeutic 
Sarcognomy,"  is  that  all  electric  treatment  eliauld  be  asso- 
ciated with  medical  treatment  by  placing  the  proper  medi- 
cines in  the  electrodes  for  a  static  current.  This  would  be 
the  beau  ideal  of  pleasant  and  curative  treatment.     I  now 
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demonstrate  these  things  only  to  my  students,  as  I  have 
avoided  practice. 

In  presenting  this  old  story  to  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
new  or  strange,  I  would  quote  from  "  Therapeutic  Sarcog- 
nomy,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1884,  the 
following  passage:  — 

The  electro-medical  current.  For  many  years  (over  forty-five),  I 
have  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  medical  potencies  proceed  diffu- 
sively from  medicines,  without  their  being  received  into  the  body,  or 
being  even  in  contact  with  the  surface.  I  have  also  for  many  years 
known  that  an  electric  current  through  the  medicine  would  carry  its 
influence  into  the  constitution,  an  1  even  into  that  of  another  person, 
through  whom  the  current  was  made  to  pass.  Thus  in  a  group  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  persons  who  joined  hands,  the  medicine  through 
which  a  positive  current  was  passed  at  one  end  of  the  group  would 
be  recognized  by  the  whole  group  through  which  the  current  pa«*sed, 
with  different  degrees  of  distinctness,  according  to  their  impressibility. 

The  medical  profession  has  believed  that  medical  effects  could  be 
produced  only  when  the  substance  of  the  medicine  was  carried  into 
the  body  by  the  current,  and  the  possibility  of  this  was  long  denied. 
The  possibility  of  carrying  in  the  potency  of  a  medicine  without  any 
of  its  substance,  by  a  current  which  traverses  metallic  conductors 
before  entering  the  body,  would  be  universally  and  perhaps  scorn- 
fully denied  in  medical  colleges,  though  I  have  for  some  years  been 
demonstrating  its  practicability  in  my  courses  of  lectures,  and  sensi- 
tive individuals  have  often  detected  the  character  and  given  the  name 
of  the  medicine  affecting  the  current,  when  it  was  one  with  the  effect 
of  which  they  were  familiar. 

My  psyc*.  metric  experiments  with  medicines,  showing 
that  millions  who  have  a  moderate  psychometric  capacity 
can  feel  the  influence  of  any  medicine  held  in  the  hands, 
enveloped  in  paper,  or  even  contained  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  vial,  have  been  verified  in  France,  not  according  to 
my  simple  and  easily  demonstrated  method  to  which  mill- 
ions can  respond,  but  by  selecting  hysterical  psychics,  and 
holding  the  medicine  behind  their  heads,  without  contact. 
This  was  the  method  of  Drs.  Bourru  and  Burot,  which  was 
reported  to  the  National  Scientific  Association  of  Fmnce 
at  Grenoble  a  few  years  ago,  after  having  been  well  verified 
by  the  investigations  of  several  medical  professors.  This 
method  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Luys  at  Paris,  but  it  proved 
too  unreliable  to  overcome  the  entire  scepticism  of  the 
profession.  Had  they  adopted  my  simpler  methods,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty.  But  such  discoveries  as 
mine  do  not  penetrate  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  medical 
journalism  so  as  to  reach  the  profession. 
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When  these  facts  become  generally  known,  they  will 
refute  the  common  objection  to  homaioj)athic  infinitesimals, 
that  they  do  not  contain  enough  medicine,  as  my  experi- 
ments prove  that  we  may  receive  the  potentiality  of  a  medi- 
cine without  a  particle  of  its  substance. 

If  the  question  should  arise,  Cannot  the  electric  current 
which  transmits  medical,  physiological,  and  pathological  in- 
fluences, transmit  as  easily  psychic  conditions,  thoughts,  or 
emotions?  I  reply  that  it  certainly  can.  In  1841  I  made 
a  set  of  experiments  with  the  late  David  Dale  Owen,  the 
well-known  geologist,  in  his  laboratory  at  New  Harmony, 
to  determine  the  conductivity  of  various  substances  for  the 
nerve-aura  of  the  human  constitution.  The  record  was  written 
out  by  him,  but  lost  soon  after  in  a  stiige  robbeiy  in  Ohio. 
The  law  of  conductivity  was  closely  similar  to  that  of 
electricity.  But  for  the  higher  ps3-chic  forces  the  conduc- 
tivity is  much  greater,  and  one  effect  of  it  is  seen  in  the 
strange  sympathies  that  have  sometimes  occurred  between 
telegrapliei-s  at  connecting  stations,  especially  when  of 
different  sex. 

I  have  not  felt  much  interest  in  this  metallic  transmission 
because  the  psycliic  transmission  is  just  as  practicable  with- 
out the  aid  of  wires,  as  is  shown  by  psychometry.  Friends 
or  coiijugal  partners  may  know  of  each  other's  death  (like 
Lord  Brougham),  no  matter  if  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  The  late  Dr.  Gray  of  New  York  had  this  power  with 
his  patients,  so  have  several  hundred  practitioners  in  this 
country,  and  I  have  realized  the  illness  of  a  friend  at  the 
moment,  in  one  instance  two  hundred  miles  away.  From 
Louisville  I  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  New  Orleans,  writing 
in  it  three  words  by  touching  the  pen  lightly  without  ink  or 
mark.  In  her  reply  she  gave  me  the  words.  Any  good 
psychometer  can  catch  the  impression  that  another  would 
give  through  a  wire,  and  perhaps  tliere  will  be  less  disposi- 
tion to  doubt  this  since  it  is  proved  that  electricity  can  be 
sent  in  any  direction  through  eartli,  wat^ir,  or  air,  and  Mr. 
Stead  has  shown  that  messages  can  be  sent  without  any 
apparatus  whatever.  Wires  are  not  necessary  —  the  atmos- 
phere does  not  hinder.  A  few  days  ago,  about  9  A.  M., 
Mi"8.  S.  said  to  her  friend:  ''  Mrs.  G.  is  tiilking  about  me,  and 
she  knows  that  I  know  it.  She  is  thinking  of  going  to  the 
seaside  1  ^'    The  friend  wrote  this  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  lived  about 
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eighty  miles  away,  and  Mrs.  G.  brought  me  the  letter  and 
said  it  was  all  true. 

The  marvellous  experiences  of  Mr.  Stead,  in  which  it 
seemed  that  a  friend  at  a  distance  could  write  through  his 
hand,  are  not  as  mysterious  as  they  seem.  They  simply  re- 
produce the  phenomena  of  psychometiy,  which  I  have  been 
publishing  for  fifty  years,  and  add  thereto  an  automatic 
action  of  his  hand,  accustomed  to  obey  the  current  of  his 
thought,  without  any  conscious  acticm  of  tlie  mind  with 
which  his  psychometric  power  brings  him  en  rapport.  But 
the  control  of  his  hand  by  another  is  not  impossible,  for  as 
disembodied  spirits  do  thus  control  and  wiite  through  the 
hands  of  mediums,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stead  can  thus 
receive  messages  from  the  departed,  and  even  from  the  liv- 
ing, whenever  he  shall  come  in  relation  with  some  one  of 
great  psychic  force.  If  Mr.  Stead  sliould  read  these  lines  I 
hope  he  will  make  the  experiments  I  suggest,  and  not  be 
sceptical  if  his  messages  should  come  from  eminent  historical 
charactei-s,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  communicate  witli  Caesar  or 
Socrates  as  with  John  Smith  If  one  lives  on  their  higher 
plane. 

Telepathy  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  It  requires  no 
wires.  It  is  pi*acticable  now  and  will  be  practised  some- 
time, to  establish  telepathic  stations  round  tlie  world,  by 
which  a  great  amount  of  intelligence  can  be  instantly  sent. 

If  these  lines  should  fall  under  the  eyes  of  any  physicians 
who  fancy  themselves  liberal  or  progi*essive,  and  they  desire 
to  investigate  these  subjects  or  cooperate  in  my  investiga- 
tions, I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

As  this  essay  is  sufficiently  long  already,  I  will  conclude 
by  the  statement  that  our  entire  system  of  electrical  treat- 
ment is  essentially  defective,  and  that  I  shall  pro[)ose  a 
modification  which  will  be  as  valuable  in  its  i)ractical  results 
as  the  introduction  of  Fai*adism.  I  shall  oflfer  this  innovation 
to  The  Abena. 


AFTER  SIXTY  YEARS. 
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The  snow  of  age  is  on  my  bead, 
But  eternal  Spring  is  in  my  heart. 

—  Victor  Hugo. 

Of  the  many  who  enter  life  strong  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  only  a  few  persevere  to  the 
end,  without  faltering,  if  that  end*  be  deferred  until  the 
snows  of  age  crown  the  brow.     Some  centre  their  energies 
on  a  single  reform  and  battle  unceasingly  for  the  despised 
cause,  patiently  and  dauntlessly  braving  the  contumely  and 
persecution   of   conventionalism.     They   are   usually   very 
finely  strung  natures;  indeed,  1  think  the  reformer  who  bat- 
tles for  the  weak  and  oppressed,  is  always  almost  super- 
sensitive; hence,  the  abuse,  the  sneers  and  social  ostracism 
he  is  compelled  to  endure  for  the  w^eak,   ignorant,   and 
oppressed,  whose  cause  he  makes  his  own,  cut  into  his 
very  soul  in  a  manner  little  dreamed  of  by  the  careless 
masses.     At  length,  however,  the  reform  is  accomplished; 
the    minority    becomes    the    majority,    and    he    who    was 
yesterday  denounced  as  a  shallow  agitator,  an  insufferable 
crank,  and  a  hysterical  emotionalist  is  hailed  as  a  prophet, 
hero,  and  sage  by  that  same  soulless  and  shallow  conven- 
tionalism which  scorned  him  so  long  as  the  cause  for  w^hich 
he  battled  w^as  unpopular. 

When  this  hour  arrives  it  carries  perils  with  it  for  the 
reformer;  it  is  now  so  easv  to  rest  on  well-earned  laurels 
and  enjoy  the  sw^eeter  melodies  of  life.  The  cause  is  won — 
nay,  not  the  cause,  but  one  battle  in  the  ceaseless  warfare 
by  which  man  rises  to  nobler  heights;  but  conventionalism 
will  have  it  that  the  cause  is  won,  and  often  the  reformer  at 
this  point  falls  by  the  wayside,  ceasing  to  be  a  reformer, 
although  he  may  continue  to  utter  high,  sweet,  and  noble 
thoughts.  The  poet  Whittier  is  an  example  of  this  class. 
After  the  war  the  despised  agitator  who  for  so  long  had 
suffered  social  ostracism,  was  welcomed  into  the  arms  of 
the  conventionalism  which  had  endeavored  to  slay  him. 
All  that  was  asked  of  him  w^as  that  he  would  rest  on  his 
laurels,  in  so  far  as  aggressive  reform  work  was  concerned, 
and  turn  his  muse  to  greener  and  more  restful  pastures. 
He  naturally  hated  conflict  and  loved  peace.  He  chose  the 
velvet,  grass-lined  banks  and  rested  by  the  wayside,  while 
Wendell  Phillips  from  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  black 
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man  turned  to  that  of  the  enslaved  white  man  and  dealt 
giant  blows  for  freedom,  justice  and  progress  so  long  as 
his  silver-toned  voice  could  utter  a  protest  against  inhuman- 
ity, injustice  and  oppression. 

Another  class  of  reformers  becomes  discouraged  by  the 
ingratitude  and  ignorance  of  those  they  seek  to  aid.  They 
find  themselves  misjudged,  misrepresented  and  maligned 
by  the  demagogues  who,  influenced  by  the  capital  of  the 
oppressors  or  consumed  by  love  of  self  and  petty  jealousy, 
discredit  the  high,  pure  unselfishness  of  single-hearted  men 
and  women;  and  the  latter  too  often,  after  being  made  the 
target  for  those  they  would  help,  become  discouraged  and 
bpse  into  silence;  their  voices  like  the  powerful  guns  of 
a  battle  ship  are  stilled,  but  the  spiking  is  due  to  traitors  on 
board,  rather  than  to  the  fire  from  the  enemy. 

Still  another  class  who  enter  life  strong,  aggressive, 
brave,  and  determined  to  consecrate  their  best  energies 
to  the  cause  of  human  brotherhood,  gradually  fall  under 
the  spell  of  conventionalism;  the  multitudinous  disappoint- 
ments which  beset  their  pathway  slowly  dampen  the  ardor 
which  impelled  them  onward.  Hope,  courage  and  deter- 
mination give  way  to  a  painful  and  oppressive  pessimism. 
The  "  Locksley  Hall "  of  youth,  which  is  the  story  of 
strength,  hope  and  determination,  is  changed  into  tlie 
"Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,"  which  is  a  tale  of 
despair.  This  is  the  saddest  of  all  sights,  save  that  of  open 
betrayal  or  treachery. 

In  broad  contrast  with  those  who  aggressively  enter  the 
warfare  for  eternal  justice  and  human  brotherliood,  but 
who  becoming  tired,  disheartened,  or  asphyxiated  fall  by 
the  wayside,  we  find  a  few — a  chosen  band  of  lofty  spirits — 
who  persevere  in  the  cause  until  the  night  comes  upon  them, 
and  they  fall  with  their  armor  on,  like  Victor  Hugo,  who 
was  a  conspicuous  representative  of  this  order  of  nature's 
royalty.  They  can  exclaim,  "The  winter  is  on  our  heads, 
but  eternal  spring  is  in  our  hearts."  They  are  prophets — 
Ibey  are  more  than  prophets,  for  the  prophet  may  only 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  point  out  the  luminous 
truth  he  beholds.  They  are  warriors — they  are  more  than 
warriors,  for  a  warrior  may  fight  for  self  or  in  an  evil  cause. 
They  are  heroes — they  are  more  than  heroes,  for  the  hero 
may  win  glorious  victories  but  afterward  rest  on  his  laurels 
amid  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  world.  They  are  the  ser- 
vants of  progress,  the  apostles  of  light,  who  think  only  of 
serving  the  race,  shedding  forth  the  light  of  justice,  dis- 
pelling the  darkness,  and  enabling  the  race  to  move  forward. 
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Among  those  who  belong:  to  this  select  band  of  truly 
royal  souls,  who  are  l\)els  of  the  people,  William  Morris^ 
(ierald  Massey  jind  our  own  James  G.  Clark  are  inspiring 
figur(»s  which  are  still  among  us.  Mr.  Clark,  like  Whit- 
tier,  battled  for  the  eumncipation  of  the  black  man. 
With  pen  and  voice  he  performed  valiant  service  for 
th(»  slaves,  and  when  the  clash  of  arms  came,  as  poet, 
composer  and  singer  he  became  a  threefold  inspira- 
tion in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  a  broader  justice.  But 
unlike  WhidicT,  after  the  war  was  over  this  poet  refused 
to  lay  down  his  armor;  he  knew  the  victory  was  an  incident 
in  the  history  of  ])rogress.  The  enfranchisement  of  the 
n(»groes  was  not  tlie  only  enfranchisement  to  be  accom- 
plished; indeed,  the  black  man  had  only  been  freed  from  one 
form  of  slavery;  he  still  remaint^d  ignorant,  and  his  soul 
had  n(»v(»r  b(»en  warmed  into  life  by  justice  and  kindliness. 
Mor(»over,  th(»  war,  while  it  had  broken  the  chains  of  chattel 
slavcM-y,  had  i)romot(»d  special  privileges,  and  led  to  the 
enactment  of  class  laws  as  gigantic  in  character  as  they 
were  multitudinous  in  number;  these  evils,  tolerated  at 
first  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  because  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  patriots  was  occupied  with  the 
immediate  life  of  the  Union,  carried  with  them  a  potential 
s(*rfdom  more  far-reaching  and  essentially  tragic  than  the 
shivery  which  had  hitherto  been  recognized  in  the  New 
World.  Far-seeing  minds,  when  the  stress  of  the  war  was 
j)ast,  b(»held  in  this  growing  conventionalism,  fostered  by 
sp(M*ial  privilege*,  a  nu^nace  to  the  rights  of  individuals, 
which  thr(»at(»n(Hl  to  make  the  republic  what  the  patricians 
through  th(»  i)ower  of  wealth  made  of  the  ancient  common- 
wealtli  of  Home — the  n^publican  shell,  under  cover  of  which 
the  most  hopeless  oppression  flourished.  Against  the 
aggressiv(»n(»ss  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  shrewd,  cunning 
and  soulless  men  and  corporations  Mr.  Clark  raised  his 
clarion  voice,  even  mon*  ehxpient  than  in  the  old  days  when 
he  wrote,  compos(Hl  and  sung  for  frt^edom  and  the  Union 
before  the  black  man  had  been  freed.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  picture  more  inspiring  than  this  patriarch  of  Free- 
dom, whose  brow  is  already  lighted  with  the  dawn  of 
another  life,  fronting  the  morning  with  eyes  of  fire  and 
voice  rich,  full  and  cleair,  now  i)ersuasive,  now  imperious, 
but  never  faltering,  as  he  delivers  the  messages  of  eternal 
truth,  progress,  and  justice. 

I  know  of  no  singer  of  our  time  to  whom  the  following 
words,  penned  by  James  Russ(»ll  Lowell  in  1844  when  writ- 
ing of  Whittier,  are  so  applicable  as  to  the  poet  we  are  now 
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considering.  By  changing  the  word  Whitticr  to  Ihis  poet 
in  the  following  we  have  a  more  graphic  and  concise  char- 
acterization of  James  G.  Clark  than  it  would  be  possible  for 
m6  to  give: 

He  has  not  put  his  talent  out  at  profitable  interest  by  cater- 
ing totheinsolentandpharisaicalself-esteemof  the  times^nor 
has  he  hidden  it  in  the  damask  of  historical  conimon])laces, 
or  a  philanthropy  too  universal  to  concern  itself  with  j)ar- 
ticular  wrongs,  the  practical  redressing  of  which  is  all  that 
renders  philanthropy  of  value.  Most  poets  are  contcait  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  their  age  as  pigeons  follow  a  leaking 
grain  cart,  picking  a  kernel  here  and  there  out  of  the  dry 
dust  of  the  past  Not  so  with  [this  pw^t].  From  the  heart 
of  the  onset  upon  the  serried  mercenaries  of  every  tyranny, 
the  chord  of  his  iron-strung  lyre  clangs  with  a  martial  and 
triumphant  cheer." 

Mr.  Clark,  like  William  Morris,  Mr.  Howells,  and  many 
others  of  our  finest  contemporary  thinkers,  has  become  an 
ardent  social  democrat.  Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  so  extreme 
in  his  views  as  the  English  poet,  but  I  imagine  he  holds 
opinions  much  the  same  as  those  entertained  by  Mr. 
Howells,  and  he  is  even  more  aggressive  than  th(»  Ameri- 
can novelist,  which  is  saying  mucli,  when  one  considers  Mr. 
Howells'  fine  and  brave  work  of  recent  years,  and  espe(!ially 
his  bold  satire  on  present-day  injustice,  in  **A  Traveller 
from  Altruria." 

In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to  group  together  a  few  poems 
of  humanity,  written  by  Mr.  Clark  since  he  passed  his 
sixtieth  mile-post.  They  are  timely  utterances,  impressing 
the  great  truth  so  nobly  presented  by  Mazzini  that  **Life 
is  a  mission,"  "Life  is  duty,"  and  similarly  (»xpr(»ssed  by 
Victor  Hugo  when  he  declares  that  "Life  is  conscience." 

Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  poets  of  the  people,  and  he  clothes 
the  eternal  verities  of  which  he  sp(»aks  in  simple  and 
effective  imagery,  sometimes  turning  to  nature,  sometimc^s 
to  the  Bible,  for  his  figures.  Here  is  a  really  noble  (rreation, 
a  poem  well  worthy  of  living  in  the  patriotic  heart: 

Frccdom\H  RcvciUc. 

The  time  has  pnssod  for  idle  rest: 
Columbia,  from  your  sUiinbor  riso! 

Replace*  the  shield  upon  your  breast, 
And  cast  the  veil  from  off  your  eyes, 

And  view  your  torn  and  8trick(»n  fold- 
By  prowling  wolves  made  d(^olate — 

Your  honor  sold  for  alien  jjold 
By  traitors  in  your  Halls  of  State. 
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Our  mothers  wring  their  fettered  hands; 

Our  sires  fall  faiutiiig  by  the  way; 
The  Liou  robs  them  of  their  lauds. 

The  Eagle  guards  them  to  betray: 
Shall  they  who  liill  through  craft  and  greed 

Receive  a  brand  less  l)lack  than  Cain's? 
Shall  paid  "procurers"  of  the  deed 

Still  revel  in  their  Judas  gains  V 

O  daughter  of  that  matchless  Sire, 

Who'se  valor  made  your  name  sublime, 
Whose  spirit,  lilte  a  living  fire, 

Lights  up  the  battlements  of  Time,— 
The  World's  sad  Heart,  with  pleading  moan, 

Breaks  at  your  feet— as  breaks  the  main 
In  ceaseless  prayer  from  zone  to  zone — 

And  shall  it  plead  and  break  in  vain? 

Fling  off  that  golden  garb  of  lace 
That  knaves  have  spun  to  mask  your  form, 

And  let  the  lightning  from  yoiu*  face 
.  Oleam  out  upon  tlie  gathering  storm— 

Tliat  awful  face  who^e  silent  look 
Swept  o'er  the  ancient  thrones  of  kings, 

And  like  the  bolts  of  Sinai  shook 
The  base  of  old  established  things. 

The  promise  of  an  age  to  be 

Has  touched  with  gold  the  mountain  mist, 
Its  white  fleets  plow  the  morning  sea, 

Its  flags  the  Morning  Star  has  kissed. 
But  still  the  martyred  ones  of  yortv- 

By  tyrants  hanged,  or  burned,  or  bled— 
With  hair  and  fingers  dripping  gore. 

Gaze  backward  from  the  ages  dead, 

And  ask:  "How  long,  O  Lord!  how  long 

Shall  creeds  conceal  God's  human  side. 
And  Christ  the  God  be  crowned  in  song 

While  Christ  the  man  is  crucified? 
How  long  shall  Mammon's  tongue  of  fraud 

At  Freedom's  Prophets  wag  in  sport. 
While  chartered  murder  stalks  abroad. 

Approved  by  Senate,  Church   and  Coiu*t?" 

The  strife  shall  not  forever  last 

*Twixt  cunning  Wrong  and  passive  Truth— 
The  blighting  demon  of  the  Fast, 

ChaincKl  to  the  beauteous  form  of  Youth; 
The  Truth  shall  rise,  its  bonds  shall  break. 

Its  day  with  cloudless  glory  burn. 
The  Right  with  Might  from  slumber  wake. 

And  the  dead  Past  to  dust  return. 

The  long  night  wanes:  the  stars  wax  dim; 

The  Young  Day  looks  through  bars  of  blood; 
The  air  throbs  with  the  breath  of  Him 

Whose  Pulse  was  in  the  Red-Sea  flood; 
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And  flanked  by  mountains,  right  and  left. 
The  People  stand— a  doubtluf?  horde — 

Before  them  heave  the  tides  uncieft. 
Behind  them  flashes  Pharaolfs  sword. 

But  lo!  the  living  God  controls, 

And  marks  the  bounds  of  slavery's  night. 
And  speaks  through  all  the  dauntless  souls 

That  live,  or  perish,  for  the  right. 
His  face  shall  light  the  People  still. 

His  Hand  shall  cut  the  )Sea  in  twain, 
And  sky  and  wave  and  mountain  thrill 

To  Miriam's  triumphant  strain. 


Mr.  Clark  is  a  profoandlj  religious  man,  but  he  is  singu- 
larly free  from  that  dogmatism  and  creedal  idolatry,  that 
narrow  and  fanatical  bigotry  and  pharisaism  which  have 
made  the  church  odious  to  thousands  of  the  finest,  truest 
and  most  religious  natures  of  tlie  century,  and  which  have 
led  many  of  the  noblest  natures  to  turn  from  Christianity 
as  something  hateful  and  repugnant  to  that  which  is  truest 
and  most  profoundly  divine  in  man's  nature.  He  is  reli- 
gious, as  Jesus  was  religious,  which  is  not  saying  that  he 
would  be  welcomed  into  fashionable  conventional  churches 
to-day  any  more  than  Jesus  in  His  time  was  welcomed 
among  the  orthodox  religionists  of  Judaism. 

Here  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  which  might  be  termed 

A  Voice  in  the  Xight 

I  have  come,  and  the  world  shall  bo  shaken 

Like  a  reed  at  the  touch  of  luy  rod. 
And  the  kingdoms  of  Time  shall  awakon 

To  the  voice  and  the  summons  of  (Jod; 
No  more  through  the  din  of  the  ages 

Shall  warnings  and  chidings  dlvhie, 
From  the  lips  of  my  prophets  and  sagos, 

Be  trampled  like  pearls  before  swine. 

Ye  have  stolen  my  lands  and  my  cattle; 

Ye  have  kept  back  from  labor  its  moed ; 
Ye  have  challenged  the  outoasts  to  battle. 

When  they  plead  at  your  feet  in  their  need; 
And  when  clamors  of  hunger  grew  louder. 

And  the  multitudes  prayed  to  be  f<Ml, 
Ye  have  answered  with  prisons  or  powder 

The  cries  of  your  brothers  for  bread. 

I  turn  from  your  altars  and  arches, 
And  the  mocking  of  steeples  and  domes. 

To  Join  in  the  long,  weary  marches 
Of  the  ones  ye  have  robbed  of  their  homes; 
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I  share  in  the  sorrows  and  crosses 
Of  the  naked,  the  hungry  and  cold, 

And  dearer  to  me  are  their  losses 
Than  your  gains  and  j'our  idols  of  gold. 

I  will  wither  the  might  of  the  spoiler; 

I  will  laugh  at  your  dimgeons  and  locks; 
The  tyrant  shall  yield  to  the  toiler, 

And  your  judges  eat  grass  like  the  ox; 
For  the  prayers  of  the  poor  have  ascended 

To  be  written  in  lightnings  on  high. 
And  the  wails  of  your  captives  liave  blended 

With  the  bolts  that  must  leap  from  tJie  sky. 

The  thrones  of  your  kings  shall  be  shattered 

And  the  prisoncT  and  serf  shall  go  free; 
I  will  harvest  from  seed  that  I  scattered 

On  the  borders  of  blue  (Jalilee; 
For  I  come  not  alone,  and  a  stranger — 

Lo!  my  reapers  will  sing  through  the  night 
Till  the  star  that  stood  over  the  manger 

Shall  cover  the  world  with  its  light. 


In  the  following  we  have  a  prophetic  picture,  and  with 
the  insight  of  a  true  prophet  Mr.  Clark  shows  that  the  dan- 
ger of  bloodshed  and  ruin  does  not  lie  where  the  paid  hire- 
lings of  plutocracy  are  ever  seeking  through  the  capitalistic 
press  to  make  the  masses  think  danger  lies;  the  supreme 
menace  of  liberty  no  less  than  of  justice  lies  primarily  where 
Mr.  Clark  points  it  out — in  the  citadel  of  laiclcss  and  con- 
scienceless tcealth. 

The  Fall  of  New  Babylon. 

"Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God!" 

This  message  fell  distinct  and  low 
While  wealth,  with  steel  and  iron  shod, 

Crushed  out  the  cries  of  want  and  woe; 
And  from  the  scourged  and  bleeding  throng, 

As  if  to  the  end  the  agtMong  tryst, 
With  eyes  rebuking  gilded  Wrong, 

Shone  forth  the  wondrous  face  of  Christ. 

Man  heeded  neither  voice  nor  look— 

For  Mammon's  vampires  asked  for  blood— 
And  what  were  signs  and  omens  took 

The  forms  of  conflict,  flame  and  flood: 
The  tempest  down  the  mountains  whirled; 

The  lightnings  danced  among  the  crags; 
And  far  below  the  breakers  curled 

And  raised  on  high  their  battle-flags. 
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The  ocean's  heart  wlh  an^rrj  beats- 
Swayed  by  the  earthquake's  fiery  breath- 
Uplifted  cities,  troops   and  flet*ts 

And  hurled  them  down  to  wn»ck  and  death; 
Then  rose  the  death-yell  of  the  Old— 
The  old,  dark  A;?e  of  ruthless  Kain. 
Of  crouching  thieves  an<l  warriors  l>old 
Who  slew  the  Just  and  roblxHl  the  slain. 

For  he  who  led  the  hordes  of  Nipht— 

The  Mouarchs  of  marauding;  bands- 
Went  down  before  the  Sword  of  Lif;ht 

That  flashed  uiM>n  the  plundered  lands; 
And  stretched  upon  his  mighty  bier, 

With  broken  helmet  on  his  head. 
And  hands  still  clutching  brand  and  spear, 

The  King  at  last  lay  prone  and  dead. 

The  birds  of  conquest  o'er  him  swooped 

In  baffled  rajre  and  terror  wild; 
The  silent  Fates  around  him  «t<>op<*d 

To  diH'k  with  flowers  tlieir  fallen  cliild; 
And  where  the  iwwcrs  of  shore  and  wave 

To>?ether  clashe<l  in  border  wars, 
With  systems  piled  upon  his  jrrave. 

They  left  the  meteor-son  of  Mars. 

The  cruel  rule  of  craft  and  pelf 

Had  vanished  like  a  midnight  pall; 
The  cold,  hard  motto,  "Each  for  S(?lf," 

Had  melted  into  "Each  for  All." 
For  every  human  ear  and  heart 

Had  heard  the  messa;re,  "Peace,  be  still!" 
And  sought  through  FretMlom's  higliest  art 

For  oneness  with  the  Perfect  W' ill. 

The  star  of  strife  had  cease<l  to  reign. 

And  Venus  woke  with  tender  grace 
Between  the  lids  of  sky  and  main 

And  smiled  upon  a  nobler  tace; 
And  as  a  brute  foregoes  its  prize 

And  cowers  before  the  gaze  of  day, 
With  backward  look  from  baleful  eyes 

The  wolf  of  Usury  slunk  away. 

From  ocean  rim  to  moimtain  height 

All  Nature  sjing  of  glad  releases 
The  waters  danced  in  wild  delight 

And  waved  a  million  flags  of  peace; 
For  he  who  held  tlie  world  in  thnill 

Through  greed  and  fraud  an<l  [)<)wer  of  gold, 
Had  seen  the  "writing  on  the  wall," 

And  died  like  Babylon's  King  of  old. 

When  the  wealth-producers  of  the  nation  learn  that  the 
welfare  of  all  is  more  important  than  the  selfish  interests 
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of  a  few  petty  men  who  divide  industry  into  warring  camps, 
and  by  the  aid  of  demagogues  who  secretly  serve  the  gold 
power,  prevent  the  concerted  action  of  all  wealth-pro- 
ducers; when  the  toilers  come  to  understand  that  if  they 
unite  but  once  and  speak  at  the  ballot-box,  the  power  of 
plutocracy  will  be  broken  and  the  dawn  of  a  truer  democ- 
racy than  the  world  has  ever  known  will  become  an  accom- 
plished fact;  when  the  breadwinners  of  earth  realize  that 
the  man  who  urges  them  not  to  actively  enter  poli- 
tics is  in  reality  the  most  valiant  voice  that  the  despot- 
ism of  avarice  and  greed  can  invoke,  then  we  shall  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  rule  of  the  few  will  vanish  and 
the  laws  of  equal  justice  will  be  felt  throughout  all  the  rami- 
fications of  government.  This  is  the  supreme  lesson  for 
labor  to  learn.  Karl  Marx  appreciated  it,  and  the  most  far- 
seeing,  single-hearted  apostles  of  humanity  since  his  day 
have  insisted  upon  it.  Toilers  everywhere,  unite — your 
hope  lies  in  union;  know  no  creed,  party,  nation,  or  race. 
Let  humanity  be  your  family,  and  justice  your  guiding  star. 
The  motto  of  the  American  Railway  Union  breathes  the 
spirit  of  this  new  slogan,  and  Mr.  Clark,  quick  to  appreciate 
its  significance,  penned  these  lines  suggested  by  the  motto 

**All  for  One  and  One  for  AIL'' 

A\\  for  one  and  one  for  all, 

With  an  endless  son^  and  sweep. 
So  the  biUows  rise  and  fall 

On  the  bosom  of  the  deep; 
Loader  in  their  sinjile  speech, 

More  resistless  as  they  roll. 
Broader,  higher  in  their  reach 

For  their  union  with  the  whole. 

Wlieelinp:  systems  sink  and  rise, 

In  one  shoreless  universe. 
And  forever  down  the  skies 

Myriad  stars  one  hymn  rehearse; 
Countless  worlds  salute  the  sun, 

Planets  to  each  other  call, 
Aires  into  cycles  run, 

AU  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

Kissed  by  sunshine,  dew  and  shower, 

Leaping:  rill  and  living  sod. 
Sea  and  moinitain,  tree  and  flower 

Turn  their  faces  up  to  God; 
And  one  human  Brotherhood, 

Pidsinj?  through  a  thousand  lands, 
Reaches  for  one  common  jrood 

With  its  million,  miUion  hands. 
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Through  all  warring  seas  of  life 

One  vast  current  sunward  rolls. 
And  within  all  outward  strife, 

One  eternal  Right  controls,— 
Right,  at  whose  divine  command 

Slaves  go  free  and  captives  fall, 
In  the  might  of  those  who  stand 

All  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

Legislation  is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  multi-mill- 
ionaires of  this  republic,  while  special  privileges  of  some 
kind  or  another  have  in  almost  all  instances  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  been  the  creators  or  the  chief  feeders  of  the 
colossal  fortunes  in  our  midst.  It  would  therefore  seem 
very  clear  that  to' minify  the  dangers  which  all  thoughtful 
people  admit  to-day  threaten  the  republic  through  the  influ- 
ence of  plutocracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abolish  special 
piivilege  and  class  legislation.  ThiH,  moreover,  is 
demanded  by  the  quickened  conscience  of  the  times,  because 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  justice.  If  government  has  any 
legislative  function  it  is  to  foster  justice  and  extend  as  far  as 
possible  the  prosperity,  happiness  and  advancement  of  all 
the  people,  instead  of  lending  its  influence  to  a  few  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  enslave  the  man>. 

Furthermore,  if,  as  can  be  clearly  demonstrated,  the  gov- 
ernment has  by  grants  and  privileges  rendered  possible  the 
acquiring  of  untold  millions  by  a  few  of  the  people  who  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  these  privileges,  it  is  not  so  absurd 
or  idiotic  as  the  mouthpieces  of  the  government-fostered 
plutocracy  would  have  us  believe,  to  insist  that  the  power 
which  has  heretofore  been  exerted  by  the  government  for 
the  aggrandizement  and  benefit  of  the  few,  be  henceforth 
exerted  impartially  toward  all  the  citizens  of  the  republic, 
and  that  the  enormous  disparity  of  fortunes  resulting  from 
iniquitous  class  legislation  and  partial  and  therefore 
vicious  governmental  paternalism  be  in  a  measure  righted 
by  a  graduated  income  tax  and  a  rigid  inheritance  tax; 
these  claims  of  industry  are  eminently  just,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  tremendous  power  already  exerted  by  the  usurer 
class,  they  would  scarcely  be  called  in  question;  but  the 
gold  of  wealth  is  liberally  expended  to  uphold  the  tyranny 
of  capitalism,  and  there  always  have  been  and  doubtless 
for  many  generations  to  come' will  be  men  who  will  act  as 
sophists  in  upholding  injustice  and  befogging  the  minds  of 
people  who  have  never  learned  to  think  independently; 
hence  the  urgent  need  of  the  sincere  and  conscientious 
prophets,  poets  and  reformers. 
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The  followinpj  poem  of  Mr.  Clark  will  awaken  an  echo  in 
thousands  of  tlie  most  earnest  hearts  of  our  land  who  long 
to  join  in  the  sonj^s  of  the  hai)i\T,  but  who  hear  so  clearly 
the  cries  of  the  victims  under  tlie  wheels  that  their  hearts 
grow  heavy  and  their  voices  fail  to  utter  a  sound  in  the 
chorus  of  joy. 

A  ^ong  of  the  Period, 

*'01i!  woave  us  a  bright  and  cheerful  rhyme, 

Of  our  huul  whore  the  fi;^  tree  ktows. 
And  the  air  is  sweet  in  the  N(»\v-Year  time 

With  tlie  breath  of  the  new-born  rose." 
This  message  fell  while  the  engine  roared 

By  the  wharf  at  the  city's  feet 
Where  the  white-winircHl  birds  of  trade  lay  moored 

In  a  vast,  unnumbered  fleet. 

It  filled  my  ears  as  we  moved  away, 

And  the  iron  wheels  rolled  on 
From  the  noisy  town  and  the  sobbing  bay 

To  the  wilds  of  Oregon,— 
Wh(»re  the  moimtaiu  cloud  and  the  mossy  sod 

Are  kissed  by  the  self-same  rills. 
And  the  torrents  beat  like  the  pulse  of  God 

In  the  hearts  of  the  ancient  hills. 

And  I  simg  of  the  broad  and  generous  fields 

That  were  fresh  with  a  promise  rare: 
Of  the  mother-breast  that  sweetly  yields 

All  life*  to  the  people's  prayer. 
But  my  soul  grew  sad  with  a  minor  tone 

From  the  souls  of  the  outcast  poor 
"Who  begged  for  work— and  receiviKl  a  stone — 

As  they  tramp(»d  o'er  the  lonely  moor. 

Then  T  thought  of  the  land  whoso  faith  was  sealed 

Bv  the  blood  of  th<»  brave  and  great. 
Of  the  strong,  fierce  bird  and  the  starry  shield 

That  guarded  the  halls  of  state; 
But  the  Kagle  watched  o'er  the  idle  gold 

That  was  heaped  on  the  rich  man's  floor. 
While  the  gaunt  wolf  letTed  at  the  toiler's  fold 

And  howled  by  the  poor  man's  door. 

I  cannot  Join  the  old-time  friends 

In  their  merry  games  and  sports 
While  the  pleading  wail  of  the  poor  ascends 

To  the  Judge  of  the  Tapper  Courts; 
And  T  cannot  r.ing  the  glad,  free  songs 

That  th<»  world  aroinid  me  sings 
While  my  fellows  move  in  cringing  throngs 

At  the  beck  of  the  gilded  kings. 
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The  scales  hang  low  from  the  open  skies— 

That  have  weighed  them,  one  and  all— 
And  the  fiery  letters  gleam  and  rise 

0*er  the  feast  In  the  Palace  Hall, 
But  my  lighter  lays  shall  slumber  on 

The  boughs  of  the  willow  tree 
Till  the  King  is  slain  in  Babylon, 

And  the  captive  hosts  go  free. 

I  will  close  this  paper  with  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
poetic  creations  which  our  silver-headed  prophet-poet  of 
the  people  has  composed  since  he  passed  beyond  his  sixtieth 
year.  It  is  brave,  bold  and  severe,  as  the  articulate  voice 
of  justice  is  wont  to  be,  when  confronting  injustice,  but 
thi*ough  it,  as  through  all  this  poet's  writings,  we  note  the 
presence  of  that  abiding  faith  which  is  entertained  by  those 
who  believe,  nay  more,  who  know  that  man  is  fronting  the 
dawn,  and  that  eternal  justice  broods  over  the  world. 

Justice  to  **Lib€rty  Enlightening  the  World," 

O  Liberty!  whose  searching  eyes 

Are  fixed  upon  the  distant  blue — 
As  if  to  pierce  the  veil  that  lies 

Betwixt  the  Old  World  and  the  New— 
What  seekest  thou  in  other  climes. 

And  isles  that  gem  the  salt  sea  foam? 
What  findest  thou  of  woes  and  crimes 

That  dweU  not  in  thy  chosen  home? 

Child  of  the  rainbow  and  the  star. 

Around  whose  path  the  whirlwind  sings, 
Recall  thine  eagles  from  afar 

And  answer  to  my  questionings! 
Call  down  thy  colors  from  the  clouds 

And  nail  them  o'er  the  city  marts, 
And  let  thy  beacoi^  cheer  the  crowds 

Of  darkened  lives  and  weary  hearts. 

"And  what  art  thou?  to  question  one 

Whose  impulse  every  bosom  warms, 
Whose  eagles  soar  athwart  the  sun. 

And  rock  their  young  upon  the  storms; 
And  who  art  thou  ?  to  ask  mo  why 

I  stand  upon  the  New  World  strands 
And  bid  my  eagles  outward  fly 

To  probe  the  ills  of  other  lands!" 

Men  call  me  "Love"  when— bending  down— 

I  kiss  the  tears  from  sorrow's  face, 
And  "Mercy"  when  I  change  the  frown 

Of  judgment  to  a  smile  of  grace; 
They  call  me  "Justice"  when  I  shift 

The  weak  man's  burdens  to  the  strong. 
But  "Vengeance"  when  my  earthquakes  lift 

The  tidaJ  waves  that  drown  the  wrong. 
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I  fix  the  headland  boimds  of  Fate 

A^inst  which  Error  frets  in  vain; 
I  watch  by  Truth's  eternal  gate. 

And  balance  every  lr>s«8  and  gain; 
I  hover  o'er  the  Lethean  deep 

Whore  Pro;rress  mourns  her  murdered  braves, 
I  touch  the  waters  where  they  sleep. 

And  lol  they  wake  from  honored  graves. 

The  empty  boasts  of  power  and  pelf 

Like  fleeting  vaiwrs  round  me  meet; 
The  star  of  destiny  itself 

Climbs  from  the  throne  to  reach  my  feet; 
The  nations  poiae  ujK»n  my  scales 

Like  cloudlets  on  the  midday  air; 
I  stand  ercK?t  where  Empire  fails. 

And  wait  serene  amidst  despair. 

**OI  thou  whose  fire- winged  word  descends 

Like  liglitning  from  uncloude<l  zones — 
At  whose  decree  oppression  ends. 

And  despots  tremble  on  their  tlu-ones — 
I  bow  to  thy  divining  life 

Which  every  perfect  life  fulfils: 
My  warring  factions  cease  from  strife, 

My  thunders  die  among  the  hills. 

*'Full  well  I  know  the  deeds  of  shame 

That  nations  in  my  name  have  done, 
Wliose  record  lingers  on  mj'  fame 

liike  siK)ts  upon  the  morning  sun: 
But  while  my  conquering  legions  stand 

With  sabres  sheathed  and  banners  furled, 
Pray  tell  me  of  my  chosen  bund 

Whose  star  and  torch  illume  the  world." 

I  see  a  land  so  broad  and  fair- 
So  free  from  titled  lords  and  kings— 

That  all  the  tribes  seek  refuge  there 
As  young  birds  seek  the  mother's  wings; 

The  fig-tree,  orange,  grape,  and  palm 
(Jrow  wild  upon  her  southern  plains, 

Where  summer  breezes  drift  In  balm. 
And  blooms  caress  the  winter  rains. 

The  oceans  of  the  east  and  west 
Along  her  borders  laugh  and  roar; 

The  mountains  sleep  upon  her  breast. 
And  vast  lakes  down  her  north  lines  pour. 

I  see  a  nation  half  In  chains; 

The  mingled  blood  of  all  the  earth 
Is  surging  through  her  fevered  veins. 

And  striving  for  a  nobler  birth; 
The  New  World's  warp,  the  Old  World's  web 

In  all  her  garments  come  and  go. 
While  from  her  life  the  old  taints  ebb 

And  new  ones  rush  with  fiercer  flow; 
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Her  snowy  sails,  her  keels  and  helms 

Go  forth  with  stores  of  fruit  and  bread 
To  all  the  kingdoms,  climes,  and  realms 

Where  man  is  asking  to  be  fed. 

Her  star-crowned  head  proclaims  the  light 

That  seers  and  poets  long  have  sung. 
Her  feet  and  skirts  are  wrapped  ih  night 

Where  W^rong  is  old  and  Hope  is  young; 
No  more  the  lion  treads  her  coast 

In  war's  red  pomp  and  force  arrayed; 
He  leads  a  far  more  cruel  host 

That  plunders  by  the  laws  of  trade. 

Her  soldier  band,  whoso  sabre  stroke 

Released  from  bonds  four  million  lives. 
Are  burdened  by  a  usurer's  yoke 

More  galling  than  the  black  man's  gyves; 
Though  gone  the  auction  block  of  old, 

The  soul  of  slavery  lingers  still; 
The  chains  are  forged  of  power  and  gold 

To  bind  the  white  scrTs  brain  and  will. 

The  poor  man,  robbed  of  lands  he  earned. 

Goes  wandering  homeless  o'er  the  moor; 
And  eagles,  into  vultures  turned. 

Stand  guard  beside  the  rich  man's  door; 
The  masses  move  with  fettered  feet; 

The  classes  feast  on  Ijal>or's  toil. 
The  eagles  with  the  lions  meet, 

To  gather  and  divide  the  spoil. 

I  am  not  blind;  I  see  and  feci. 

While  Mammon  rules  the  broad  domain, 
And  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  steal 

The  garnered  sheaves  of  ripened  grain. 
I  am  not  deaf,  I  am  not  dead. 

Though  mercy  groans  in  travail  pain. 
While  chartered  Murder  rears  its  head. 

And  children  wail  for  fathers  slain. 

No  longer  shall  my  arm  be  stayed, 

No  more  my  trumpet  call  retreat 
When  Truth,  by  lying  lips  betrayed. 

Is  draggeed  before  the  judgment  seat; 
The  line  is  crossed,  the  doom  draws  nigh; 

Lo!  Justice  wakes  with  lifted  hand 
To  write  her  mandate  in  the  sky. 

And  not  upon  the  shifting  sand. 

"But  Justice,  listen;  and  behold; 

My  star  upon  the  darkness  gleams. 
My  upraised  torch  has  not  grown  cold; 

The  world  is  moaning  In  her  dreams; 
In  dreams  of  grander  conflicts  won. 

She  yearns  for  freedom,  light  and  air; 
And  can  the  child  of  Washlr  ton 

Be  dumb  to  her  unanswered  prayer?" 
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The  ages  can  not  pause  to  wait 

The  counter-moves  of  Mammon's  horde. 
While  Labor  lingers  at  the  pate 

To  beg  the  crumbs  from  Dives*  board; 
The  world  shall  onward,  sunward  swing 

Till  torch  and  star  are  merged  in  light. 
And  all  the  nations  rise  and  sing 

Their  triumph  o*er  the  powers  of  night 

I  see  a  mighty  feast  outspread, 

Where  gilded  Lords  their  honors  wear; 
The  banquet  king  sits  at  their  head; 

The  guests  are  drunk  on  vintage  rare; 
And  far  below  on  every  side, 

No  more  by  cringing  fear  subdued, 
And  murmuring  like  a  rising  tide, 

I  see  the  countless  multitude. 

As  rivers  to  the  ocean ^  roll. 

All  tongues  and  races'  join  the  throng, 
One  purpose  burning  in  each  soul. 

And  on  their  lips  a  single  song; 
One  common  cause,  one  flag  unfurled, 

They  kneel  to  neither  king  nor  clan; 
Their  country  is  the  round,  wide  world, 

Their  creed  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  feast  goes  on;  the  proud  rejoice; 

They  hear  a  sound  of  distant  waves; 
They  think  it  but  the  torrent's  voice 

Complaining  through  the  highland  caves; 
It  is  no  mountain  stream,  that  leaps 

Rebellious  from  its  rocky  bands; 
It  is  the  lifting  of  the  deeps. 

The  sinking  of  the  ancient  lands. 

Resistless  as  the  pulse  of  doom, 

The  ocean  swings  from  shore  to  shore: 
And  frightened  kings  flit  through  the  gloom. 

Like  stars  that  fall  to  rise  no  more. 
The  high  sea-walls  of  caste  arc  gone, 

The  pent-up  floods  their  chains  have  burst. 
The  tollers  face  the  golden  dawn. 

The  first  are  last,  the  last  are  first 

The  Old  goes  down,  the  New  ascends, 

Its  sunny  Isles  In  glory  rise; 
A  rainbow  o'er  the  deluge  bends, 

And  Labor's  curse  dissolves  and  dies; 
The  gods  of  gold  no  more  hold  sway. 

The  iieople  bow  to  truth  alone. 
And  He  whose  voice  the  tides  obey 

Remains  forever  with  His  own. 


HOW  EVOLUTION  EVOLVES. 


BY  STINSON   JARVIS. 


The  processes  involved  in  the  development  of  the  mus- 
cles are  but  little  understood.  But  one  may  be  allowed  to 
write  of  them.  Other  natural  processes,  equally  real  and 
traceable  in  their  workings,  and  far  more  important,  must 
not  be  inquired  into  because  still  less  understood. 

The  search  for  the  North  Pole  and  many  another  useless 
endeavor  may  be  commended  as  long  as  strictly  material 
methods  are  adhered  to;  but  little  patience  is  to  be  found 
for  the  considering  of  those  processes  of  nature  which 
science  ignores.  This  hostility  towards  unpatronized 
advance  may,  however,  be  of  itself  an  incentive  to  some  who 
begin  to  comprehend,  no  matter  how  poorly,  the  further 
ranges  and  powers  of  processes  already  catalogued.  The 
question  continually  presents  itself:  ^'Is  science  justified  in 
standing  still? — in  clinging  to  such  machinal  methods  as 
render  certain  kinds  of  discovery  impossible?" 

The  study  of  evolution,  although  bringing  us  to  vaguely 
believe  in  the  gradual  ascent  of  all  life,  is,  at  the  present 
day,  practically  at  a  standstill.  In  every  direction,  science 
faces  barriers  and  impassable  chasms.  We  have  not  yet 
discovered  how  evolution  evolves.  There  have  been  no 
explanations.  On  every  side  of  us  we  see  that  unknown 
alterative  processes  are  at  work.  We  feel  sure  that  they 
have  thus  continued  at  work  throughout  a  past  of  great 
duration.  But  what  are  they?  What  will  bridge  the 
chasms?    Where  is  the  key  to  the  puzzle? 

In  this  paragraph  let  us  generalize.  Through  making 
collections  of  facts  regarding  them,  different  processes  of 
nature  have  often  been  classified  even  though  we  could  not 
explain  the  working  of  them.  By  continuous  watching  and 
by  carefully  kept  records  we  are  able  to  know  what  effects 
will  be  produced  in  these  processes  by  certain  causes.  And 
although  we  may  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  mechanism  involved,  it  is  still  a  distinct  advance 
when  any  part  of  evolution's  progress  can  be  shown  to  be- 
long to  some  natural  system  which  has  already  been  re- 
ported and  classified  and  partially  understood — that  is,  in 
regard  to  causes  and  effects.    This  involves  nothing  more 
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than  the  ordinary  observation  and  deduction  of  science, 
which  indeed  cannot  explain  the  workings  of  the  process 
when  a  blade  of  grass  grows.  It  is  seen  that  one  blade  is 
longer  than  another  and  that  certain  growths  belong  to  cer- 
tain species.  Some  unascertained  effects  of  sun  and  mois- 
ture evidently  assist  the  growth  of  the  grass-blade;  but  how 
it  grows  (the  working  of  the  process)  remains  as  great  a 
mystery  as  is  the  presence  of  life  in  it. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  certain  conditions  of  the  parental 
mind,  either  at  the  time  of  conception  or  during  the  period 
of  gestation,  influence  and  alter  the  shape  and  disposition  of 
the  offspring,  then  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
fact  which  when  followed  to  its  necessary  issues  will  be 
found  to  remove  some  barriers  at  which  science  has  been 
halted.  Darwin  did  not  suggest  a  reason  why  a  species  in 
nature  should  in  any  way  ascend  in  the  scale  of  develop- 
ment. Haeckel  and  others  have  shown  excellent  proof  of 
retrogression;  but  none  have  given  a  reason  for  progress. 
Accepting  all  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  as  hitherto  under- 
stood, there  never  has  been  a  cause  assigned  for  the  propa- 
gation of  offspring  in  any  way  more  highly  developed  than 
the  parents  or  ancestors.  This  has  been  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  turning  out  of  different-sized  bullets  from  the 
same  mould.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  prove 
the  above-mentioned  prenatal  alterations  upon  offspring 
arising  from  parental  mental  conditions,  and  not  only  in 
human  beings  but  also  in  animals,  then  it  is  more  than  a 
presumption  that  the  same  alterative  processes  have  been 
at  work  in  all  living  creatures  from  the  beginning. 

I  have  elsewhere  published*  a  collection  of  cases  reported 
by  English,  American,  and  French  doctors  which  show,  as  a 
whole,  that  the  influence  of  maternal  mental  conditions 
upon  the  coming  offspring  may  effect  almost  every  imagin- 
able kind  of  alteration.  Another  much  larger  collection, 
which  by  permission  has  been  of  use  to  me,  was  made  by 
Dr.  Elliot  in  order  to  assist  sanitation  by  tracing  the  effects 
of  prenatal  influence.f  References  in  each  case  are  given 
in  the  above  works,  and  the  separate  facts  of  the  reports, 
contributed  by  men  like  Sir  James  Paget  and  many  other 
celebrated  practitioners,  are  not  to  be  questioned  as  to  their 
good  faith.  The  limited  space  now  at  my  control  does  not 
here  permit  a  reprint  of  the  hundreds  of  such  cases,  but 
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several  may  be  epitomized  to  indicate  the  marvellous  effects 
referred  to. 

f  Purefoy  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  when  about 
four  months  pregnant,  tried  to  rear  by  hand  a  calf  of  which 
the  right  ear,  right  eye,  and  fore  legs  were  absent.  When 
her  child  was  born  it  was  similarly  deformed — i.  e.,  the  right 
ear,  right  eye,  and  right  arm  were  absent. 

Roth  gives  ten  cases  of  hare-lip,  one  case  of  spinabifida, 
one  case  of  cleft  palate,  and  one  case  of  nawus  resulting 
from  expecting  mothers  having  witnessed  similar  deform- 
ities. 

Dr.  Feam  gives  the  following  case:  An  expecting  mother 
witnessed  the  removal  of  one  of  the  bones  (metacarpal)  from 
her  husband's  hand.  She  was  greatly  shocked  and  alarmed. 
Afterwards  her  child  was  born  without  the  corresponding 
bone  which  was  removed  from  the  father. 

Dr.  Dorsey  reports:  Dr.  O.  sustained  a  fracture  of  his  leg. 
The  facts  concerning  the  mother  were  the  same  as  in  the  last- 
mentioned  case.  When  the  child  was  born  it  had  on  the  leg 
corresponding  with  the  injured  limb  of  the  father,  and  at 
precisely  the  same  spot,  the  appearance  of  a  fracture  of  the 
limb,  and  there  was  also  a  decided  shattering  of  the  bone. 

The  late  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  America,  reported  a  case  where  under  analo- 
gous circumstances  a  child  was  born  with  holes  in  the  lobes 
of  its  ears,  the  result  of  the  mother  seeing  holes  bored  in  the 
ears  of  a  favorite  daughter.  The  mother  was  averse  to  the 
daughter's  having  her  ears  pierced  and  theoperation  shocked 
her.  He  also  reported  the  case  of  a  bride  at  the  Gramercy 
Park  Hotel,  New  York,  who  sat  down  at  the  table  opposite 
a  gentleman  who  had  three  daughters,  all  with  harelips. 
The  young  wife  was  overcome  by  the  shock  and  her  own 
child  when  bom  had  the  same  deformity.  He  also  quoted 
Dr.  Maguire,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  as  to  a  slave  cutting  off'  one 
of  his  great  toes  to  maim  himself  and  thus  avoid  being  sold 
into  another  family.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  his 
mistress,  then  expecting.  Her  child,  when  born,  lacked  the 
same  toe. 

Malebranche  reports  case  of  expecting  mother  who 
through  curiosity  was  led  to  witness  the  breaking  of  a  crimi- 
nal "upon  the  wheel" — (by  the  wheel?).  She  shuddered  at 
every  blow  and  almost  swooned  at  the  victim's  cries.  When 
her  child  was  born,  it  was  found  that  its  limbs  were  broken 
like  those  of  the  malefactor  and  in  exactly  the  same  places. 
The  account  says:  "This  poor  infant,  which  had  suffered 
pains  of  life  before  birth,  did  not  die,  but  lived  for  twenty 
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years  in  a  Paris  hospital — a  terrible  instance  of  the  ability  of 
the  mother  to  alter  and  distort  the  infant  in  the  womb." 

Dr.  Minot,  of  Boston,  tells  of  a  patient  whose  child  was 
born  lacking  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  mother  had 
been  greatly  shocked  when  sitting  in  a  street-cai*  opposite 
a  man  whose  hand  was  in  this  condition. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  cases  of  above  kind,  in  which 
the  mother  has  received  shock  either  in  personal  injuries  or 
in  witnessing  the  calamities  of  others;  or  has  in  some  way 
become  concentrated,  either  through  her  affections,  admira- 
tions, or  compassions,  or  in  the  fascination  of  horror,  upon 
some  object  which  the  creative  processes  within  her  copied 
and  reproduced. 

But  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  are  those  more  frequent 
cases  where  enceinte  mothers  have  by  their  own  determined 
effort  and  continued  concentration  altered  their  coming  chil- 
dren while  they  were  yet  in  embryo  and  have  made  them,  both 
physically  and  as  to  special  mental  talents,  markedly  differ- 
ent from  their  other  children  which  were  before  orafterwards. 
born.  The  reported  cases  show  that  the  musical,  the  me- 
chanical, the  engineering,  and  other  desirable  talents  have 
been  conferred  upon  children  by  the  intentional  concentra- 
tion of  the  mothers.  Bonaparte's  genius  for  war  receives 
the  fullest  and  most  instructive  explanation.  But  perhaps 
for  the  argument  of  this  paper  those  cases  are  most  valuable, 
which  show  how  infants  take  the  likeness  of  any  figure»or 
picture  which  fascinates  the  mother  during  gestation — chil- 
dren who  are  totally  unlike  either  the  parents  or  their  pre- 
vious or  subsequent  children.  Beautiful  dolls,  figures  in 
wax,  and  fascinating  statuary  have  all  been  reproduced  ia 
life.  And  it  may  seem  strange  enough  when  a  colored  pic- 
ture in  a  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  Ijondon  Newa 
is  copied  into  a  living  being.  Yet  so  it  has  been,  as  shown 
in  case  reported  by  Dr.  J.  Adams  in  his  "Advice  to  Mothers." 
Here,  the  expecting  mother  conceived  a  great  admiration  for. 
the  picture  referred  to,  in  which  was  represented  a  child — 
very  fair,  with  light  yellow  hair.    The  print  was  framed  and 

hung  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.    Mrs.  and  Mr.  P both  had. 

decidedly  dark  complexions  and  hair,  as  had  all  their  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  children.  But  the  child  in  question 
proved  to  be  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  picture.  French- 
lithographs  and  all  kinds  of  other  inanimate  things  that 
caused  intense  admiration  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  or 
gave  rise  to  the  fascination  of  horror,  have  been  copied  with, 
wonderful  exactness  into  human  beings. 

These  facts,  which  in  former  years  were  sometimes  dis- 
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missed  unnoticed  as  "old  women's  stories/-  take  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  when  certified  to  by  tlie  most  clever  and  careful 
men  in  three  continents.  And  perhaps  I  have  gone  far 
enough  in  citing  cases  to  show  that  the  sometimes  lo\ely 
and  sometimes  awful  workings  of  these  processes  are  regali- 
ties in  the  creation  of  animal  life  which  must  be  considered 
in  any  study  of  evolution.  There  is  no  end  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  proof,  and  when  the  potency  and  universal  rauge 
of  this  power  are  realized,  the  development  or  ascent  of 
animal  forms  becomes  not  only  reasonably  possible  but  also 
to  be  expected. 

Once  perceive  that  longings  and  strivings  regarding  daily 
necessities  have  an  effect  upon  the  embryos  of  animals,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  progress,  no  matter  how  slow,  must 
necessarily  occur  without  being  consciously  sought.  Every 
seemingly  perfect  apparatus  which  animals  possess  for  pro- 
viding food,  for  attack,  defence,  or  flight  will  be  understood. 
It  has  been  discerned  by  everyone,  I  suppose,  that  in  the  con- 
tests of  nature  the  victors  seem  to  be  pervaded  with  convic- 
tions as  to  their  own  strength  and  size,  exaggerated  by  the 
sexual  vanities  which  are  everywhere  present.  /At  the  time 
of  mating  and  breeding,  the  sexual  vanities  are  always  at 
iheir  highest;  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  female  possesses 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  that  faculty  for  mental  picturing 
which  brings  about  such  marvellous  results.  At  this  time 
she  seeks  to  be  continually  in  the  society  of  the  male  and  to 
continually  look  at  him.  It  is  a  season  of  craze,  and,  as  with 
all  nature's  creativeness,  of  delight — with  extravagant  at- 
tempts at  allurement  on  one  side,  and  on  the  male  side  with 
all  those  curvetings,  trumpetings,  and  general  shows  of 
bravery  which  mark  the  male  sexual  vanities. 

These  periods  supply  the  only  times  at  which  the  female 
exhibits  such  an  evident  delight  in  regarding  the  male. 
Before  these  periods, and  between  them,  she  avoids  his  direct 
gaze — for  reasons  which  appeJir  more  clearly  when  the  study 
of  hypnotic  effects  is  combined  with  the  study  of  animal 
generation.  It  is  at  these  times  that  a  portion  of  the  causes 
catalogued  in  the  theory  of  "natural  selection"  appear  to 
have  a  certain  limited  part  to  play.  "Natural  selection," 
however,  only  implies  good  choice  (as  to  strength,  beauty, 
activity,  or  other  desirable  qualities)  which,  however  preva- 
lent and  to  a  certain  extent  an  aid  to  good  development,  can 
never  produce  offspring  more  evolved  than  its  parents  or 
ancestors. 

At  this  period,  when  nature  enforces  so  much  mental 
photographing,  the  same  effects  which  we  have  noted  in  the 
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reported  medical  cases  regarding  humans  come  into  action. 
Tlie  craze  is  for  more  strengtli,  or  more  beauty,  or  more 
activity,  or  more  of  any  other  quality  peculiar  to  the  species 
in  which  the  process  is  being  utilized.  No  matter  how 
hideous,  according  to  some  critics,  the  male  may  be,  he  is, 
by  a  kind  dispensation  of  nature,  for  once  considered 
beautiful,  and  he  is  not  only  pictured  over  and  over 
again  by  the  imaging  faculty  of  the  female,  but  he  is 
also  reproduced  in  the  offspring  with  any  physical 
peculiarities  which  the  female  magnifies  in  her  craze 
and  fascination.  This  explains  how  breeders  of  bull- 
dogs succeeded,  after  a  number  of  generations,  in  producing 
a  dog  with  a  much  more  prognathous  jaw  than  any  of  his 
ancestors.  Such  intentional  productions,  accomplished  by 
unscientific  persons  and  in  which  extraordinary  alterations 
have  been  effected  in  domesticated  animals  and  birds  (es- 
pecially pigeons),  have  remained  entire  mysteries. 

Althougli  the  female  mental  picturing  could  by  itself  pro- 
duce no  more  evolved  offspring  than  its  parents,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  reported  medical  cases  that  the  "ideals'- 
created  in  strong  desire  will  also  be  reprodnited.  It  is  a  rule 
in  nature  (its  impulse  towards  improvement)  to  picture, 
imagine,  and  desire  not  only  the  best  but  also  better  than 
that  which  has  previously  been  considered  best.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  lengthened  jaw  of  the  bull-dog,  it  may  be  some 
physical  peculiarity  which  during  the  craze  of  the  female  is 
exaggerated  and  through  the  effects  of  fascination  stamped 
in  this  exaggerated  form  in  the  imaging  processes  and  thus 
reproduced  in  the  offspring.  But  the  same  process  and  re- 
salt  is  evidently  applicable  to  any  other  kind  of  develop- 
ment. In  either  human  or  animal  it  will  be  something  that 
fascinatesthe  female,either  objectively  orin  ideal, duringt he 
love-period  or  subsequent  gestation.  And  it  may  also  be  the 
resnlt  of  striving  for  daily  necessities  during  gestation. 
Concerning  the  human,  I  speak  of  these  fateful  mental  con- 
cepts as  "ideals,"  and  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  in  apply- 
ing the  same  word  to  animals  while  referring  to  their  own 
grade  of  desires,  each  according  to  respective  planes  of 
imagination  and  development  A  human  mother  wishes 
her  child  to  be  shaped  like  some  statue.  The  result  is  what 
she  so  continually  desires  and  pictures.  But  among  the 
animals  there  will  during  the  craze  be  a  picturing  and  some- 
times exaggeration  not  only  of  the  physical  peculiarities, 
colors,  and  oddities  which  fascinate,  but  also  of  the  qualities 
which  in  the  different  species  constitute  their  own  peculiar 
delights  and  abilities. 
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I  do  not  of  conrse  mean  to  say  that  a  lower-grade  animal 
like,  for  instance,  a  tigress,  must  necessarily  create  in  her 
inind  any  definite  picture  or  concept  of  superior  develop- 
ment in  order  that  these  causes  may  effect  development  in 
offspring.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  she  gives,  as  in  the  human 
cases,  one  thought  to  the  future  condition  of  her  offspring — 
because  if  she  could  do  this,  as  the  human  has  done  it,  she 
would  ere  this  have  been  as  highly  developed  as  the  human, 
and  would  be  as  little  like  the  present  form  of  tigress  as  the 
human  is  like  that  intelligent  poor  relation  the  quadruped 
baboon.  Thus,  parenthetically,  we  will  observe  that  all 
unimaginative  animals,  or  rather  those  whose  imaginations 
only  contrive  devices  for  procuring  food,  etc.,  will  probably 
not  rise  beyond  their  present  form,  which  perhaps  is  now 
perfect  for  all  their  purposes  and  methods  of  living.  They 
have  no  "ideals"  beyond  their  present  methods. 

It  is  therefore  evidently  true  that  the  ascent  of  life  is  the 
accent  of  the  ideals-  That  this  is  true  in  regard  to  human 
beings,  the  whole  history  of  man  bears  witness. 

The  records  prove  that  qualities  idealized  will  inevitably 
be  reproduced  in  offspring.  Thus  when  a  species  is  so  far 
advanced  that  it  may  delight  in  its  cunning,  then  this  quality 
is  bound  to  increase,  though  totally  unrecognized  as  a  men- 
tality. And  in  the  certifying  of  the  recorded  facts  it  will 
be  seen  that  when  once  brain-power  became  recognized  as 
an  advantage  and  idealized  it  was  so  bound  to  increase  that 
the  present  difference  in  mentality  between  man  and  ape 
loses  all  significance  as  a  barrier  to  the  tracing  of  man's 
evolution.  Indeed,  the  real  and  only  cause  for  wonder  is 
that  the  difference  in  mentalities  and  cranial  capacities  are 
not  twice  as  great  I  convey  the  proofs  regarding  the 
human  cases  into  lower  animal  life  to  show  that  the  desire 
for  such  abilities  as  the  male  exhibits  during  the  mating 
period  and  the  picturing  of  him  during  prolonged  and  de- 
lighted gaze,  together  with  the  ht^ated  magnifying  of  all 
such  peculiarities  as  then  fascinate,  will,  as  with  the  human, 
produce  improvements  in  offspring  which  are  Nature's 
inevitable  reprints. 

And  to  these  causes  must  be  added  the  modifications  im- 
pressed on  the  embryo  through  strivings  and  desires  that 
are  present  in  the  acquiring  of  daily  food  during  gestation. 
For  instance,  the  female  ant-eater,  whose  food  is  acquired 
by  thrusting  its  nose  into  ant-holes,  will  during  every  day  of 
its  life  be  struggling  to  push  it  further  through  small  aper- 
tures. Here,  as  proved  with  the  human,  daily  nec(»ssitie8 
and  desires  of  the  mother  shape  the  offspring.    Thus  the  ant- 
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eater's  snout  has  become  marvellously  fitted  for  this  work — 
though  the  same  animal  has  kindred  which  do  not  live  on 
ants  and  consequently  possess  snouts  entirely  different.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  Nature's  proofs  are  its  results. 
All  we  have  lacked  has  been  the  detection  of  her  methods. 

Once  in  the  possession  of  the  facts  which  illustrate  these 
processes,  anyone  can  discern  the  workings  of  them  through- 
out created  beings,  and  in  ways  which  do  not  require  books, 
but  only  observation  and  deduction.  The  present  study  of 
the  effects  of  these  prenatal  influences  is  rediscoverinj^  a 
knowledge  that  was  evidently  enjoyed,  to  a  certain  extent* 
at  a  previous  time.  Under  the  law  attributed  to  Lycurgus 
(who,  as  Authon  says,  studied  under  the  Brahmins  in  India) 
the  Grecian  women  who  were  about  to  become  mothers  were 
compelled  to  visit  places  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
most  artistic  statuary — the  finest,  indeed,  that  the  world 
has  known.  And  the  suggestion  has  been  made  (which  I 
must  repeat,  without  proof,  on  account  of  its  probable  truth) 
that  it  was  this  system  which  gave  the  ancient  Greeks  their 
extraordinary  personal  beauty. 

Short  reference  must  also  be  made,  in  passing,  to  the  prev- 
alence of  the  Madonna  type  of  faces  among  Italian  women 
whose  ancestors  have  for  generations  worshipped  before 
pictures  which  held  the  highest  artistic  ideals  concerning 
the  mother  of  Jesus;  also  to  the  frequent  appearance  among 
men  of  the  Christ-face  as  imagined  by  high-minded  artists 
— widely  diversified  in  detail,  yet  all  conforming  to  one 
general  type — the  offspring  of  generations  of  pious  mothers 
who  were  aided  by  good  art. 

In  this  article  I  am  not  concerned  to  explain  the  inner 
workings  of  the  processes  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  am 
only  obliged  to  first  prove  their  existence  and  potencies  and 
then  indicate  the  parts  they  play  in  the  development,  in- 
finitely diversified,  of  species.  Collections  of  known  facts, 
with  the  deductions  which  necessarily  arise  from  them,  are 
notiessened  in  value  by  the  fact  that  to  us,  and  to  our 
juvenile  ignorance,  nature  seems  to  work  in  magic.  Noth- 
ing is  more  cheap,  easy,  and  commonplace  than  to  make  an 
epithet  of  the  word  "magic''  when  events  seem  to  us  to  par- 
take of  miracle.  Much  of  what  was  formerly  regarded  as 
magic  and  miracle  is  now  understood  by  every  schoolboy  to 
be  merely  the  common  operations  of  nature;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  at  the  present  day  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
studies  which  will  explain  to  the  common  understanding 
these  other  methods  of  nature  by  which  alterations  are  made 
at  the  time  of  reproduction  and  by  which  lower  forms  of 
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animal  life  may  gradually  ascend  through  many  generations 
to  higher  forms. 

The  effects  of  the  phase  which  in  lower  grades  is  called 
^'passion"  and  in  its  more  evolved  conditions  is  called  "love" 
seem  about  to  be  ascertained  much  more   definitely  as 
further  records  are  made  concerning  the  embriotic  altera- 
tions.   This    phase,    whether    in    its    lowest    or    highent 
grades,  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  coercive 
one  that  is  known  to  its  possessor — when  its  possessor 
is  normal.    It  has  provided  the  chief  theme  of  literature, 
has  made  history  and   continued   all   animal   life.     The 
reason  underlying  this  universal  coercion  cannot  be  said  to 
be  entirely  hidden  from  us  when  the  marvellous  alterations 
caused  in  the  processes  which  it  sets  in  motion  are  studied 
and  classified.    On  this  subject,  all  our  facts  point  in  but  one 
way,  and  no  efforts  of  materialists  to  belittle  the  dominant 
necessity  of  nature  have  succeeded.    A  novelist  said,  "No 
one  laughs  at  love  until  love  has  first  laughed  at  him,"  and 
the  best  thought  of  man  has  continually  sought  to  more 
definitely  ascertain  love's  place  in  nature.    In  the  search 
among  the  innumerable  evidences  of  its  control,  various  per- 
sons have  marshalled  proof  to  show  that  a  genius  is  always 
the  offspring  of  a  love-marriage — not  necessarily  born  in  the 
atmosphere  of  wealth,  education,  or  refinement,  or  in  the 
sometimes  artificial  wedlock,  but  always  and  only  in  the 
holiness  of  nature.    Others,  for  example,  have  shown  inci- 
dentally, that  the  extraordinary  history  of  the  Jews  is  also 
khe  history  of  exclusive  domestic  passion  and  home  affection 
J— that  their  genius  for  business  which  gives  them  the  finan- 
'\cial  mastery  has  been  the  inevitable  result  of  their  racial 
ideals — a  genius  produced  in  that  home  life  integrity  and 
nearness  to  nature  which  can  produce  any  kind  of  genius. 
And  every  other  race  when  similarly  studied  is  found  to  be, 
both  physically  and    mentally,  the  outcome  of  its  most 
prevalent  ideals.    From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  these 
ideals  are  all  exhibited  in  offspring.    At  the  present  time  a 
variety  of  genius  is  born  daily  into  the  world,  but  this  human 
wealth  was  almost  unknown  until  woman  ceased  to  be  a  toy 
and  high  grades  of  love  began  to  influence  creation.    The 
natural  evolution  of  passion  into  love,  which  is  the  greatest 
outcome  of  animal  existence,  is  illustrated  in  every  portion 
of  its  advance  in  its  effects  upon  generation.   The  great  book 
lies  open  for  all  to  read.    And  love's  place  in  nature  cannot 
long  remain  a  secret  when  nature's  best  proofs — its  results. 
— ^are  studied. 
Betpre  concluding  it  may  be  well  to  regard  the  question 
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as  to  whether  the  imaging  processes  of  the  mother  as  here 
illustrated  are  the  sole  media  for  reproducing  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  father.  Dr.  Brittan's  reference  to  "a  kind  of 
electrotjping  on  sensitive  surfaces  of  living  forms"  is  an 
attempt  at  explanation  of  the  old-time  idea,  which  for  gen- 
eral credence  will  require  further  proof  when  science  gives 
this  subject  its  attention.  Opposed  to  this,  however,  are 
arrays  of  facts  which  seem  to  assert  that  unless  the  father 
has  been  **imaged"  he  is  not  copied  in  offspring.  The  chil- 
dren of  a  second  marriage  often  resemble,  not  the  real 
father,  but  the  first  husband ;  and  this  will  probably  occur 
in  every  case  where  the  first  husband  has  been  loved,  while 
the  second  is  not.  Facts  similar  to  the  above  are, 
as  to  resvlts  simply,  within  the  common  knowledge  of 
breeders  of  dogs  and  horses,  as  I  am  informed.  Indeed, 
speaking  of  humans,  it  is  still  more  marvellous  to  find  that 
the  imaging  processes  may  be  independent  of  marriage  with 
the  person  who  is  copied  in  offspring.  In  a  reported  case 
an  innocent  couple  were  for  some  time  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. Under  force  of  circumstances  which  need  not  be  ex- 
plained, the  man  was  compelled  to  remove  to  California  and 
his  former  fiancee  married  another.  Her  children  are  now 
the  counterparts,  not  of  their  real  father,  but  of  the  man 
whom  the  mother  has  not  ceased  to  image  and  love,  and 
whom  she  has  not  seen  since  his  first  departure.  Again,  the 
reported  cases  prove  that  an  intense  admiration  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  for  prints,  pictures,  dolls,  or  statuary  may 
altogether  displace  the  husband  in  her  imaging  faculties. 
A  reasonable  doubt  is  therefore  raised  as  to  the  old  belief 
concerning  transmission  of  paternal  peculiarities  to  off- 
spring. This,  however,  is  only  mentioned  as  a  side  question. 
I  have  in  this  paper  confined  myself  almost  entirely  to 
those  realities  which  are  vouched  for  by  numberless  scien- 
tific men  and  which  the  most  inveterate  materialist  must 
consider;  and  I  am,  I  think,  well  within  those  comparisons 
of  facts  which  the  most  rigid  rules  permit 
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This  is  a  scientific  age.  The  domain  of  exact  investiga- 
tion is  visibly  broadening,  and  limitations  are  being  pushed 
back  in  all  directions.  There  have  been  other  periods  noted 
for  their  intellectual  activity  in  certain  directions,  during 
which  lofty  climaxes  have  been  reached.  Great  waves  of 
architectural  and  artistic  accomplishment,  eras  of  scholastic 
research  in  philosophy,  theology,  ethics,  and  jurisprudence 
have  risen  to  flood-tide,  and  finally  receded  to  make  room 
for  their  respective  incoming  successors.  The  manuscripts 
and  tomes  of  the  world  have  been  crowded  with  facts  and 
truths,  and  these  have  been  heaped  up  in  unrelated  piles 
until  their  apexes  reached  as  high  as  the  breadth  of  their 
respective  bases  would  permit.  The  artist,  philosopher, 
geologist,  astronomer,  theologian,  physician,  scientist,  econ- 
omist, and  jurist,  each,  independent  of  the  others,  staked  out 
his  own  territory,  surveyed  its  boundaries,  erected  a  high 
fence  around  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  build  thereupon. 
Imposing  intellectual  pyramids  have  thus  been  reared  with 
painstaking  accuracy,  but  each  has  been  distinct  and  unre- 
lated. Like  a  gigantic  mathematical  puzzle,  all  these 
departments  have  been  in  irregular-shaped  fragments,  and 
no  one  could  fit  them  together.  Facts,  when  isolated,  are 
not  facts,  and  truths  out  of  relation  tell  lies. 

In  the  present  paper,  the  fourth  and  final  of  this  series 
upon  the  great  kingdom  of  mind  and  its  relations,  it  seems 
logical  to  conclude  with  a  synthetic,  though  concise  survey. 
A  study  of  the  parts  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  is  as 
interesting  and  profitable  as  is  the  converse  and  far  less 
common.  It  is  true  that  some  advanced  theologians  have 
given  us  very  attractive  concepts  and  glimpses  of  the  "Im- 
manent God,"  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  this 
stupendous  truth  into  the  narrow,  crowded,  materialistic 
consciousness. 

t  While  specialty  of  pursuit  is  an  obvious  present  charac- 
teristic, a  deeper  survey  reveals  a  remarkable  levelling  of 
barriers  and  a  general  unification.  The  world  has  been 
crowded  with  acquired  knowledge,  so  called,  nine-tenths  of 
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which  has  been  not  only  useless  but  misleading.  To  have  a 
great  stock  of  facts  at  command  was  to  be  "learned." 
Education  consisted  in  packing  them  in  tiers  in  the  human 
mind.  Even  if  they  were  rubbish  they  made  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  man  who  had  the  most  showy  mental 
storehouse,  with  its  shelves  all  labelled,  towered  above  his 
fellows. 

But  a  great  change  is  apparent.  The  features  in  high 
relief  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  interrelation 
and  reinterpretation.  A  thousand  disjointed  truths  are 
found  to  be  meaningless,  for  it  is  only  tndhs  in  relation 
that  leads  to  the  truth.  Only  when  dovetailed  together 
do  they  acquire  value.     As  Pope  aptly  observes: 

Not  chaos-like  together  cnishM  and  bruis*d, 
But  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confus'd, 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 
And  where,  though  all  things  dlfiPer,  all  agree. 

The  synthetic  method  constitutes  the  present  renais- 
sance. The  leading  factors  that  are  involved  in  the  ushering 
in  of  the  new  dispensation  are  the  evolutionary  philosophy, 
the  recognition  of  law  as  universal,  and  the  third  and  great- 
est— only  yet  in  its  dawn  in  the  human  consciousness — the 
discovery  that  the  established  order  is  beneficent  and  that 
only. 

"0  happiness!  our  being's  end  and  aim! 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content!  whate'er  thy  name: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  length  philosophically  inter- 
preted as  a  subjective  condition  rather  than  an  objective 
locality.  Nineteen  centuries  ago  the  Christ-quality  whi**h 
found  early  and  complete  expression  through  the  personal- 
ity of  Jesus  distinctly  declared  that  it  "is  within  you,"  but 
till  now  the  world  has  hardly  been  evolved  up  to  the  level 
of  such  a  comprehension.  As  the  law  of  the  spiritual 
domain  is  discerned,  the  subjective  elements  which  consti- 
tute that  "kingdom" — which  though  immaterial  may  be 
present  here  and  now — are  scientifically  recognized.  The 
spiritual  chemism  which  selects  and  intelligently  combines 
the  necessary  constituents  for  this  grand  consummation  in 
man,  is  as  exact  and  orderly  as  is  the  material  compounding 
of  the  laboratory. 

Either  section  of  a  beautiful  polished  sphere  that  has  been 
shattered  in  twain  is  no  more  incomplete  and  fragmentary 
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than  is  a  science  that  is  nnspiritnal,  or  a  religion  that  is 
unscientific.  Each  when  severed  from  its  counterpart  is 
not  only  arbitrary  and  abnormal,  but  misleading.  The  out- 
come in  one  case  is  a  capricious  supernaturalism,  and  in  the 
other,  a  pessimistic  materialism.  Either  one,  untempered 
by  its  complement,  is  false.  Congruity,  adaptability,  and 
beauty  are  set  at  naught,  law  dishonored,  and  the  cosmos 
made  to  appear  chaotic.  To  constructively  bring  together 
in  the  human  mind  these  apparently  ragged  fragments  in 
their  true  unity  is  the  grandest  work  of  this  remarkable 
epoch. 

Evolution,  for  so  long  regarded  as  atheistic  and  irre^ 
ligious — and  even  yet  tolerated  only  because  of  its  cumula- 
tive and  irresistible  proofs — has  done  more  to  build  up  an 
intelligent  consciousness  of  the  One  Infinite  Intelligence, 
Goodness,  and  Will,  than  all  the  dogmatic  formulas  extant 

Descartes  took  a  few  detached  facts  and  studied  them  in 
relation.  Darwin  fitted  in  many  more.  Wallace  increased 
the  stock,  and  Spencer  made  immense  additions  on  every 
side.  The  Great  Unit  has  now  grown  so  that  it  is  certain 
that  niches  will  be  found  for  all  the  fragmentary  facts  of 
the  past 

But  the  greatest  intuitive  mind  of  modern  times,  who 
instinctively  saw  and  felt  the  oneness  and  interrelation  of 
all  things,  was  Emerson.  He  was  the  fittest  channel  through 
which  the  combined  ripened  inspiration  of  the  past  could 
become  focalized  and  articulated  in  the  present  era.  The 
materialistic  evolutionists  wrought  upon  the  outer  crust 
among  details,  while  his  spiritual  perception  glanced 
through  and  through.  He  refined  and  translated  mechani- 
cal sequences,  and  pierced  through  their  outer  coverings  to 
the  divinity  within.  He  also  divined  that  the  one  great 
human  complement  is  conformity  to  law.  That  genial  and 
spiritual  philosopher,  Henry  Drummond,  has  also  done 
noble  service  in  the  release  of  the  minds  of  men  from  a  sup- 
posed capriciousness  of  executive  will  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Omnipresent  Divinity,  or  the  Allness  of  the  Good,  though 
taught  by  the  highest  and  truest  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  also  in  sacred  writings  other  than 
the  Hebraic,  has  been  too  transcendent  a  truth  to  find  easy 
lodgment  in  the  unspiritual  or  even  in  the  intellectual 
understanding.  The  ancient  seers,  who  in  varying  degree 
were  spiritual  experts,  had  visions  and  experiences  of  it,  and 
it  had  temporary  manifestation  in  the  days  of  the  primitive 
church.  But  notably  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  when 
church  and  state  became  allied,  there  was  a  decline  from 
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spiritual  purity  and  power  to  an  intellectual  and  scholastic 
dogmatism,  characterized  by  a  great  influx  of  creeds,  cere- 
monies, apologetics,  and  controversies.  The  anthropo- 
morphous idea  of  God  was  absorbed  from  the  heathen 
nations,  and  even  yet  it  is  not  displaced.  A  deific  "Person" 
who  will  change  his  plans  upon  importunity,  susceptible  to 
improvement  upon  human  suggestion,  having  various  limi- 
tations, and  working  the  universe  from  the  outside,  has  been 
the  mental  concept  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  in  the  average 
human  consciousness.  While  with  their  lips  and  theories 
men  have  spoken  of  Infinite,  Omniscient,  Omnipresent  Love, 
AVill,  and  Intelligence,  they  have  held  in  their  thoughts  an 
image,  limited,  local,  and  personal,  often  substantially  a 
telescopic  likeness  of  themselves. 

A  philosophical  and  vital  atonement,  with  the  Divine 
Mind  and  method,  should  supersede  the  technical,  commer- 
cial, supernatural,  and  super-reasonable  atonement.  No 
artificial  objective  bargain  or  purchase  through  physical 
blood  and  suffering  can  sever  cause  and  effect,  or  formally 
restore  violated  order.  Such  a  belief  has  made  men  care- 
less of  conformity  to  divine  law,  because  they  counted  upon 
the  possession  of  this  magic  subterfuge. 

To  misinterpret  the  supreme  love  and  goodness  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  deranges  the  beautiful  and  normal  relation 
between  Divinity  and  humanity.  The  established  order  has 
never  been  abruptly  broken  into,  and  never  will  be.  It  is 
transcendently  grand,  beautiful,  and  harmonious.  Human 
wisdom  and  importunity  cannot  improve  it,  for  it  needs  no 
revision.  Only  conformity  therewith  in  thought,  under- 
standing, and  consciousness  can  fill  the  cup  of  human  satis- 
faction and  felicity.  Such  a  supernal  philosophy  when 
thoroughly  assimilated,  will,  from  its  very  nature,  heal 
human  ills  on  every  plane  of  expression.  Man's  idea  of  God 
is  the  very  corner-stone,  not  only  of  his  wholeness  and  happi- 
ness, but  of  his  very  being. 

The  dogmatic  concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  infrequent 
supernatural  influence  "sent"  or  "poured  out"  by  degrees,  in 
resjmnse  to  importunity,  literally  means  that  Omnipresent 
Divinity  is  extremely  variable  in  its  omnipresence.  Man 
has  thus  tried  to  fasten  upon  God  the  changeable  states  of 
his  own  consciousness. 


**But  CTeatness  which  is  infinite  makes  room 
For  aU  things  in  its  lap  to  lie: 

We  should  be  crushed  by  a  magnificence 
Phort  of  iDflnlty." 
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The  scientific  (exact,  true,  and  lawful)  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
ever-present,  practical,  everyday  Force,  which  will  occupy 
the  soul-consciousness  of  man  as  he  gives  it  room.  It  is  a 
"present  help,"  or  only  another  name  for  Omnipresent  Good. 

Can  it  be  said  that  such  a  divine  philosophy  in  any  way 
dishonors  or  undermines  religion  (from  rcligere,  to  bind  to 
God)  when  compared  with  the  past  supernaturalism?  Just 
the  reverse.  It  not  only  honors  and  confirms  everything 
that  is  pure  and  good  in  religion — as  a  life — but  it  conse- 
crates all  the  other  departments  of  human  activity  and  lifts 
them  up  to  a  supernal  level.  It  makes  all  truth  religious 
truth,  and  all  life  divine  life.  It  purifies  the  whole  dis- 
cordant realm  of  the  "common  and  unclean"  which  has  so 
long  darkened  and  benumbed  human  consciousness. 

The  fish  in  the  sea  might  as  reasonably  bewail  the  absence 
of  water  as  for  man  to  theorize  about  the  '^withdrawal"  of 
the  Spirit.  Perhaps  the  denizens  of  the  deep  could  not 
become  oblivious  to  the  surrounding  medium,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  for  man,  owing  to  the  free  moral  choice  of  the  ego, 
to  shut  even  the  Universal  Entity  out  of  his  consciousness. 
Although  immersed  in  it,  yet,  measurably,  to  hint  it  is  not 
only  far  away  but  really  nonexistent.  It  was  formerly  said 
that  it  had  been  ^'grieved  away"  or  had  **taken  its  flight," 
which  means  that  man  had  only  closed  his  eyes  or  rather  his 
thoughts.  The  vital  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
creative  thinking  faculty,  set  forth  in  a  former  paper,  will 
be  especially  manifest  in  this  connection. 

PauPs  immortal  aphorism,  "In  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,"  is  no  less  scientific  than  religious. 
The  resurrection  of  modern  science  will  take  place  when  it 
bestows  some  attention  upon  mind  as  well  as  matter, 
thoughts  as  well  as  molecules,  soul  as  well  as  body,  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  material,  and  when  it  recognizes  that 
law  is  as  imperiously  exact  upon  the  immaterial  plane  as 
upon  that  of  sense.  Material  science  is  not  to  be  ignored  or 
left  uncultivated,  but  supplemented,  rounded  out,  and  inter- 
preted. When  severed  from  its  relations,  even  its  axioms 
are  untruthful. 

The  limitations  of  God  that  have  dwelt  in  the  minds  of 
men  have  been  the  basis  of  prevailing  limitations  in  human 
expression.  The  kind  of  a  Deity  that  one  worships,  whether 
formally  or  informally,  at  once  determines  the  status  of  the 
worshipper.  Idolatry,  though  unconscious,  is  perhaps  as 
general  in  Christendom  as  elsewhere.  Among  the  so-called 
"heathen,"  at  least  with  all  the  more  intelligent  classes,  the 
"graven  image"  is  only  a  symbol,  or  a  visible  fulcrum  to 
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aid  in  mental  concentration.  Unseen  graven  images  are 
a  thousandfold  more  numerous  than  the  visible  idols  of 
heathendom.  Not  only  do  men  "fall  down"  before  the 
blandishments  of  wealth,  luxury,  passion  power,  and  sen- 
suous pursuit,  but  they  substitute  a  great  variety  of  blind 
forces  for  the  One  Force,  and  of  unrealities  for  the  ideal 
Reality. 

As  the  Absolute,  Unlimited,  and  Unconditioned  are 
incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind,  the  highest  subjective 
ideal  of  which  the  individual  is  capable  receives  the  adora- 
tion. By  immutable  law  man  grows  into  the  likeness  and 
conforms  to  the  quality  of  his  Model.  All  growth  is  through 
ideals,  but  among  them  all  each  man  always  has  one  which 
to  him  is  supreme. 

The  divine  nativity  being  universal,  man  is  ever  restless 
until  he  returns  to  the  '^Father's  house"  and  finds  the 
counterpart  and  complement  of  his  being.  Deeply 
imbedded  in  his  very  constitution  there  is  a  subtle  soul- 
hunger  which — as  demand  always  presupposes  supply — will 
at  length  be  satisfied.  Pursuit  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
ignorant,  unsuccessful  searches  for  the  normal  divine  satis- 
faction, make  up  those  appearances  which  we  call  evil,  dis- 
order, disease,  fear,  grief,  sin,  and  pessimism.  All  these 
negatives  and  deficiencies  are  not  entities,  but  distorted  and 
fragmentary  views,  delusive  and  mistaken  impressions  of  the 
great  Ideal.  The  whole  objective  cosmos  is  orderly  and 
good,  but  the  clouded  and  warped  subjective  lens  colors  the 
universe  to  the  observer.  The  soul-vibrations  are  discord- 
ant with  the  chords  and  tones  of  the  divine  economy. 

Man  is  immersed  in  an  infinitude  of  unmanifested  Good 
(God),  and  it  presses  in  upon  him  in  order  that  he  may 
embody  and  manifest  it.  Vibration  with  its  harmonies 
makes  him  transparent  in  soul,  so  that  it  shines  through  him 
without  obstruction.  Materialism  clouds  and  thickens  such 
clearness  into  opacity,  and  friction  is  the  result. 

The  bewildered  mentality  evolves  its  own  spectres,  and 
clothes  and  arms  them  with  fantastic  terrors,  and  they  peo- 
ple the  thought-domain,  and,  in  due  time,  press  forward  for 
ultimate  or  physical  expression.  These  dark  shadows — 
for  they  have  no  positive  reality — have  all  been  named, 
crowned,  and  subjectively  materialized,  until  they  have  be- 
come a  great  host  of  leering  demons.  For  ages  we  have  been 
descending  to  their  own  plane  and  there  waging  an  unsuc- 
cessful and  perpetual  warfare  against  them.  We  have 
vainly  expected  to  conquer  demons  with  demons,  evils  with 
evils,  and  shadows  with  shadows.    We  have  fought  with 
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rnsty  and  untempered  material  weapons,  but  have  left  in  its 
scabbard  the  keen  and  glittering  "sword  of  the  Spirit" 

Among  the  latest  therapeutic  refinements,  we  essay  to 
drive  out  diseases  with  their  own  kind  and  relation  (slightly 
toned  down  through  **cultures"),  thus  ever  pursuing  some 
brilliant  and  scientific  igtm  fatuus  into  the  foggy  abyss  of 
materialism.  We  even  poison  the  blood  of  our  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  equine  servitors,  and  then  transfuse  this 
abnormal  sanguinary  abomination  (anti-toxine)  into  our 
own  economy,  expecting  to  cast  out  evil  with  evil.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  this  highly  developed  age  to  torture 
animal  sensibility — in  the  name  of  science — with  wholesale 
vivisection  in  order  to  study  prolonged  agony.  We  may 
well  exclaim  with  Madame  Roland  (slightly  paraphased), 
"O  Science!  Science!  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name!"  Cultures  of  disease  germs  are  made,  multiplied, 
and  sent  out  in  the  interest  of  so-called  science.  Evil  will 
never  be  exterminated  by  sowing  its  seeds  broadcast,  even 
though  they  be  somewhat  diluted  in  quality.  Only  light 
can  dispel  darkness,and  only  good  can  drive  out  its  opposite. 
"God  made  man  upright"  (ideally  and  potentially),  "but  they 
have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

To  open  the  recesses  of  the  soul  to  the  ever-present  Uni- 
versal Goodness  is  to  displace  all  distorted  negatives. 
They  cannot  abide  the  divine  companionship.  Conscious 
communion  and  oneness  with  exuberant,  all-abounding 
Life  and  Wholeness  sweeps  out  all  beliefs  of  the  power  of 
evil,  for  there  is  but  one  real  objective  Power  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  is  Good.  If  there  were  other  and  adverse 
forces,  Good  could  not  be  omnipresent  and  unlimited. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson,  in  his  splendid  little  work,  "The 
Immanent  God,"  recalls  the  impressions  of  his  early  child- 
hood regarding  the  Deity.  They  are  so  typical  and  widely 
representative  that  they  are  of  instructive  interest.  Re- 
counting them,  he  says:  "Over  my  head,  in  the  first  place, 
was  a  firm-set  Mosaic  firmament.  Reared  on  this  was  a 
vast  oval  throne,  around  which  were  troops  of  angels,  ever 
in  readiness  to  praise  or  serve.  Beside  this  throne  on  a 
lower  seat  sat  the  Christ,  with  benignity  and  mercy  in  His 
look;  and  on  the  throne  itself  a  figure  of  a  man  of  vast  size, 
with  round  cheeks  covered  with  beard,  sitting  in  imperturba- 
ble majesty  surveying  the  world  and  issuing  decrees  respect- 
ing it,  and  looking  down  with  calm  severity  upon  the  deeds 
of  men." 

This  may  appear  childish,  yet  such  a  mental  picture, 
refined  and  expanded  in  varying  degree,  has  formed  the 
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basis  of  much  of  the  theology  of  the  past.  In  a  crude  way  it 
delineates  that  which  has  been  inferred  from  dogma^  gath- 
ered from  hymnology,  outpictured  by  poetry,  and  inter- 
preted from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  by  these  means 
firmly  lodged  in  the  human  mind.  Even  yet  the  hard  out- 
lines of  such  materialistic  idolati*y  are  but  slowly  dissolving. 
In  a  peculiar  sense  it  is  subjectively  true  that  each  wor- 
shipper creates — in  and  for  himself — his  own  Deity.  He 
pays  homage  to  his  individual  concept  of  the  lieality,  rather 
than  to  the  Reality  itself. 

It  is  clearly  obvious  that  an  ideal  which  may  be  defined 
as  Omnipresent  Love,  Law,  Life,  Spirit,  and  Goodness  is 
higher,  purer,  and  more  ennobling  than  one  which  would 
naturally  be  conveyed  by  the  term  ^*Person."  This  is  yet 
further  evident  when  the  word  takes  on  additional  limita- 
tion from  its  usual  representative  pronoun  **He."  This 
comment  is  only  nmde  to  call  attention  to  the  bald  poverty 
of  conventional  language.  We  take  cheap  terms  with  com- 
monplace associations,  and  from  force  of  habit  stamp  them 
upon  the  Infinite.  They  should  be  vehicles  for  the  highest 
ideals,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  unweighted  by  limitations. 

But  even  in  sacred  literature  we  find  deific  appellations 
w^hich  are  not  only  limited,  but,  byassociation,  unmoral,  if  not 
immoral.  A  few  of  these  are  Lord,  King,  Sovereign,  Ruler, 
eludge,  and  Potentate.  The  associations  connected  with 
the  general  personal  use  of  these  terms  have  been  largely 
autocratic,  despotic,  oppressive,  vain,  and  sensuous.  They 
have  humanized  God  and  not  spiritualized  man.  Oriental 
monarchs  and  despots  left  their  stamp  upon  these  official 
titles  long  before  there  was  any  general  idea  of  human 
brotherhood  and  unity.  Bearing  in  mind  the  wonderful 
moulding  power  of  thought,  what  a  contrast  between  the 
past  concept  of  the  "dread  Sovereign  of  the  skies"  and  the 
supreme  consciousness  of  the  Universal  Life  and  our  one- 
ness with  it!  The  latter  ideal,  held  in  the  field  of  mental 
vision,  sends  an  infiux  of  vital  invigoration  even  down  to  the 
subsoil  of  the  physical  organism. 

When  man  turns  his  gaze  Godward,  that  which  he  sees 
is  colored  by  subjective  states  and  prejudices.  Jealousy, 
wrath,  and  anger  have  been  looked  upon  as  divine  features, 
and  the  crude  pictures  of  the  Deity  that  have  crowded  the 
human  mind  have  represented  Him  as  cruel,  as  mocking  at 
calamity,  fond  of  flattery,  and  with  innumerable  other 
human  foibles  and  prejudices.  Under  the  discordant  and 
depressing  mental  idolatries  of  the  past,  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  a  general  nightmare  has  brought  into  manifesta- 
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tion  a  great  host  of  mental  and  physical  inharmonles  and 
disorders.  The  idea,  or  the  ideal,  of  God  shapes  the  deep 
formative  basis  of  human  expression.  A  distorted  view  of 
the  '*A11  in  All''  produces  a  universal  eclipse  of  Goodness, 
and  renders  normality  and  sanity  almost  impossible. 

In  the  light  of  the  great  truth  that  universal  law  is  benefi- 
cent, adversity  disappears,  discord  is  transformed,  evil  dis- 
solves, the  Sun  of  Righteousness  (right  thinking)  arises, 
sickness  is  healed,  and  darkness  flees  away.  We  are  backed 
by  the  forces  of  the  universe  if  we  adopt  its  methods  and 
vibrate  with  its  harmonies.  The  host  of  subjective  spectres, 
demons,  and  torments  are  only  bats  and  shadows  which 
disappear  into  nothingness  when  the  white  light  of  Omni- 
present Divinity  floods  the  consciousness.  This  is  not 
poetic  imagery,  but  belongs  to  the  new  scientific  recogni- 
tion of  the  higher  thought.  To  "practise  the  presence  of 
God"  is  no  strange,  illogical  exercise,  but  a  rational,  every- 
day accomplishment. 

Everything  is  secular,  and  everything  divine,  and  all  life 
is  included  in  the  One  Life.  Heaven  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  conformity  to  law  upon  every  plane.  It  involves  a  dis- 
placement of  all  negatives  and  deficiencies  with  an  over- 
shadowing consciousness  of  the  All-Good.  In  proportion 
as  divinity  at  the  soul-centre  is  recognized  and  held  as 
normal,  the  visible  circumference,  with  all  its  dependent 
relations,  will  fall  into  line.  In  the  profoundest  sense  there 
is  but  One  Mind  and  Life,  and  all  individuated  expressions 
of  this  Universal  become  dry  and  barren  wh(»n  out  of  con- 
scious connection  with  their  great  Primal  Fountain.  With 
open  conduits  ever  maintained,  the  supply  is  perennial  and 
overflowing. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  LAMPS. 


BY  PROF.   FRANK  PARSONS. 


Part  I.     Electric  Light  (Contint^ed). 

§3.  TTie  Actual  Cost  of  Producing  Electric  Light  under 
given  conditions,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
investigation  undertaken  by  this  committee.  In  order  to  make 
true  estimates  and  comparisons,  it  is  necessary  to  study  all  the 
conditions  that  affect  the  cost  of  production,  and  understand  the 
effect  of  variations  in  those  conditions,  which  are:  the  candle 
power  of  the  lamps,  the  hours  of  burning,  the  source  of  potoer^ 
water  or  steam,  the  cost  of  fuel ^  the  wages  paid  for  a  given  time 
of  given  labor,  the  volume  of  business  (or  the  total  amount  of 
light,  heat,  and  power  supplied  by  the  plant),  the  density  of 
business  (or  its  distribution  in  time  and  space,  the  number  of 
hours  the  plant  is  run  in  the  twenty-four,  and  the  number  of 
standard  lamps,  or  their  equivalent,  per  mile  and  per  acre),  the 
capitalization  per  lamp  (which  varies  largely  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  that  is  in  use,  with  the 
method  of  construction,  overhead  or  underground,  poles  of 
wood  or  iron,  or  towers,  the  quality  of  engines  and  boilers,  etc., 
the  size  of  the  plant,  and  the  date  of  its  erection),  the  d^)reciation 
and  repairs  Twhich  depend  on  the  character  of  construction, 
volume  and  aensity  of  business,  progress  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery, etc.),  the  cost  of  supplies^  rates  of  freight^  insurance^ 
interest^  and  taxes^  and  the  combination  with  some  other  indus- 
try or  department  of  service. 

The  items  of  cost  are  divided  into  two  groups,  called  <<  fixed 
charges "  and  ^  operating  expenses."  The  first  includes  taxes, 
insurance,  depreciation,  and  interest,  which  are  termed  fixed 
charges,  because  they  relate  to,  and  are  estimated  upon,  the 
fixed  capital;  all  other  items  are  classed  as  operating  expenses. 
The  aim  should  be  to  determine  the  cost  of  a  standard  service 
under  standard  conditions,  and  to  ascertain  the  laws  which 
govern  the  changes  of  cost  produced  by  departures  from  the 
standard  service  and  conditions.    To  permit  perfection  in  such 
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researches,  electrical  bookkeeping  must  become  more  analytic 
than  is  usually  the  case  to-day ;  bat  sufficient  data  exist  to  enable 
us  to  reach  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  have  already  settled  upon  the  480-watt)  or 
2,000-candle-power  as  the  standard  lamp ;  and  such  a  lamp 
burning  all  night  and  every  night,  or  3,950  to  4,000  hours  a  year, 
constitutes  the  standard  service.  The  standard  street  lighting 
station  would  be  one  rendering  the  standard  service,  with  units 
large  enough  to  attain  the  best  economy. 

Just  what  8iae  a  Btation  shcrald  have  to  secure  the  highest  efBciency  is  difficult  to 
decide.  In  practice  so  many  other  causes  intervene  to  affect  the  cost  of  light  that 
the  effect  of  size  cannot  be  followed  in  the  returns.  On  principle  it  is  clear  that, 
other  things  equal,  a  station  using  large  units  in  engines,  boilers,  and  dynamos  has  a 
great  advantage  over  a  small  station.  A  lOQ-horse-power  engine  costs  60  per  cent 
more  per  horse-power  than  a  SOO-horse-power  eneine  of  the  same  make.  A  similar 
difference  exists  in  the  cost  of  large  and  smiul  boilers.  A  60-  or  80-llght  Wood 
dynamo  costs  $36  to  $37  an  arc  of  capacity,  while  a  10-llght  machine  cosu  $70  an  arc, 
and  a  one-light  machine  is  worth  $176.  There  is  another  saving  with  large  stations  in 
the  reserve.  A  station  with  a  single  eo-horse-  or  lOO-horse-  or  oOO-horse-power  engine 
must  have  a  second  engine  of  the  same  power  in  reserve  (if  it  wishes  security  m)m 
interruptions  of  service) ;  but  a  station  large  enough  to  use  8  or  10  engines  of  250  or 
600  horse-power  not  only  gains  the  advantage  of  working  with  large  uniu,  but  the 
further  benefit  of  needing  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  working  force  as  a  reserve:  a 
single  engine  in  reserve,  one-tenth  of  its  working  force,  would  be  sufficient.  Tne 
same  principle  applies  to  boilers  and  djmamos;  a  large  station  can  do  10  times  or  100 
times  the  business  with  the  same  reserve  investment  that  a  small  station  makes  for 
the  same  security.  Again,  a  2600-arc  station  does  not  need  ,26  times  the  laud  and 
buildings  required  for  a  100-aro  plant,  but  only  about  8  times  as  much ;  not  60  times 
the  spaoB  a  60-arc  plant  requires,  but  only  about  10  times  as  much.  Bo  the  chimney 
for  a  260u-hor8fr-power  station  does  not  have  to  be  26  times  as  high,  nor  26  times  as  big 
round  as  the  chimney  for  100  horse-power,  but  only  about  twice  as  high  and  twice  as 
wide,  or  8  times  the  cubical  contents,  and  it  costs  less  than  one-third  as  much  per 
horse-power  as  the  little  chinmey  Still  aeain,  a  large  plant  can  buy  materials  and 
snpplfes  at  lower  rates  than  a  small  plant,  and  the  efficiency  of  fuel  and  labor  in- 
creases with  the  siae  of  the  plant;  there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  loss  by  radiation, 
etc.;  one  engineer  can  manage  a  number  of  engines  and  dynamos  as  well  as  one;  so 
with  fireman,  snnerintendent,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  the  resistance  of  long  circuits 
limits  the  sise  of  a  station,  in  an  ordinarv  street  plant  with  No.  6  wire  there  is  a  loss 
of  about  one  full  arc  of  energy  for  every  2}  miles  of  wire.  With  ordinary  voltage  the 
best  results  are  not  obtained  on  arc  circuits  of  more  than  8  miles,  nor  on  incan- 
desoent  circuits  of  more  than  4  miles.  As  to  incandescents,  however,  this  limit  is 
swept  away  hy  the  use  of  "  transformers.**  A  current  of  high  voltaae  but  low  in  am- 
peres can  be  sent  many  mUes  with  little  loss,  and  then  reduced  by  the  transformer  to 
the  ordinary  low  voltsge  needed  for  the  lamps,  so  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
incandescent  circuits.  The  transformer  method  does  not  work  so  well  with  arc 
lamps,  beoMise  an  alternating  current  has  to  be  used  in  transforming  svstems,  and 
such  a  current  bums  the  carbons  fiat,  instead  of  one  concave  and  the  other  convex, 
whereby  the  streng^  of  the  lamps  is  spread  in  horizontal  rays  Instead  of  being 
thrown  downward  from  the  concave  of  the  upper  carbon  as  in  the  case  of  lamps 
burned  with  a  continuous  current.  It  would  seem  that  a  reflector  might  overcome 
this  difficulty,  and  if  so,  arc  circuits  will  become  as  limitless  as  incandescent  circuits. 
It  is  stated  in  the  papers  now  that  a  company  has  been  formed  in  New  Jersey,  for  the 
purpose  of  snpplymg  electric  light  and  power  to  the  whole  state  from  a  single  central 
staUon.  At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  long  oefore  electric  lighting  becomes  a  state  ques- 
tion and  a  national  question  as  well  as  a  municipal  question. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  power  of  wave  and  tide 
and  the  forces  oeveloped  by  the  earth's  revolution  will  be  transformed  into  mighty 
currents  of  electricity,  travelling  on  buried  roads  of  copper  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  light  and  warm  the  dwellings  of  man,  double  and  treble  the  productivity 
of  the  sod,  set  the  continents  ablaze  with  light  every  night,  change  winter's  chill  to 
balmy  spring,  and  August's  sultriness  to  autumn's  cool  delights,  turn  all  the  wheels 
of  inaustry,  and  g^ve  mankind  a  power  ever  nature  beyond  the  dreams  of  Aladdin. 
Principles  are  known  the  application  of  which  would  accomplish  these  things,  for  our 
cities  at  least,  in  a  single  decade  if  merely  the  idle  labor  of  the  nation  were  turned  in 
that  direction ;  but  the  indications  are  that  such  superb  achievements  must  wait  for 
the  co-operative  commonwealth  to  gather  up  the  surplus  energies  of  the  republic  and 
direct  them  with  a  strong  and  skilful  hand  toward  gigantic  labors  for  the  common 

Atprafent  it  seems  quite  safe  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  ordinary  central  sta- 
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tion,  and  folding  our  wings  for  a  swift  return  to  1895,  we  may  remark  that  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  a  great  complexity  of  wires  centering  in  one  place,  and  the 
waste  of  wire  in  crossing  large  areas  unbuilt,  or  unlikelv  to  use  much  light,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  uealing  with  the  question  of  size.  It  is  probably  best  not 
to  attempt  just  yet  to  cover  the  whole  of  a  city  like  Philadelphia  from  a  single  sta- 
tion. But  however  this  may  be  ~  whether  there  should  be  one  station  or  several  in  a 
great  city— it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  should  be  but  one  management  of  the 


city's  lights,  one  consolidated  electric  system.  A  town  or  city  should  not  be  satisfied 
to  divicte  the  work,  but  should  demand  that  its  whole  business  of  electric  lighting, 
street  and  commercial,  shall  be  combined  under  one  efficient  public  control.    The 


larger  the  business  systemt  under  one  management,  the  lower  per  unit  of  light  is  the 
cost  of  construction,  supplies,  superintendence,  and  labor. 


The  standard  commercial  plant  would  be  one  performing  all 
the  street  and  residence  service  in  its  circle,  of  a  size  to  attain 
the  highest  economy  as  above  suggested,  with  a  day-service 
equal  to  that  of  the  night,  and  a  management  federated  with  all 
other  city  departments.  In  such  a  plant,  labor  should  have 
three  shifts  of  8  hours  each,  and  not  less  than  $2.50  a  day  for 
any  worker.  Toward  such  a  plant  every  municipality  should 
bring  its  electric  service  as  fast  and  as  far  as  its  circumstances 
allow. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  investment,  the  Jlxed  cap- 
ital, which  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  fixed 
charges  in  an  electric  plant,  considering  first  the  total  invest- 
ment per  lamp  in  overhead  systems,  public  and  private,  then  in 
underground  systems,  and  afterward  noting  the  distribution  of 
the  investment  in  land,  buildings,  power-plant,  electric  machin- 
ery, lines,  etc. 

TABLE  XV. 

iNVESTMEirr  PER  Lamp  in  Public  Plakts. 

Group  A.—  Investment  per  standard  arc  in  steatn  street  plants  —  no  commerce^  and 
no  combination  wUn  other  works. 


Fredonia,  N.  Y.  . 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.  . 
Allegbenv,  Pa.  .  . 
£a»ton.  Pa.  .  .  . 
Frederick,  Md. .  . 
Bay  City,  Mich.  . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Marietta,  O.  .  .  . 
PainenTille,  O.  .  . 
South  EranstoD,  111. 

Elgin,  III 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Topeka,  Kan.     .    . 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  . 


Averages 


No.  of  street 

arcs  2,000 
c.  p.  in  use. 


iNVKSTMBNT. 


Per  arc 
in  use. 


Per  stand- 
ard arc 
of  capacity. 


Ubal  Eatate. 


Per 

lamp 

in  use. 


Per  arc 

ca- 
pacity. 


58 

lift 

[1000] 

122 

65 

181 

180 

110 

70 

64 

08 

72 

184 

210 


$'203 
279 
215 
325 
230 
108 
211 
165 
185 
105 
250 
200 
300 
167 


$217 


$175 
220 

107 
160 

150 
105 
100 

300 
146 


$183 


$4 

•  — 

121 

— 

30 

$24 

64 

23 

45 

44 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

46 

^ 

"" 

$34 

$20 

Date  of 

Con. 
struction. 


1893 
1890 
1886 
1S88 
18S7 
1895 
1880 
1888 
1885 
1889 
1888 
18S9 
18S9 


The  Allegheny  plant  nins  620  arcs  and  3,000  incandeAconts  for  the  public  buildings: 
its  capacity  is  660  arcs  and  4,500  incandesceuts.    The  others  are  pore  street-arc  plants. 
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No.  of 

2,000  c.  p. 

arcs  in  use. 


Invbbtmbnt. 


Per  arc 
in  ose. 


Per  arc 
capacity. 


liBAL  EaTATB. 


Per  arc  Per  arc 
Ca- 


in UM. 


pacity. 


Date  ot 
Con- 
struction. 


Dunkirk.  N.Y.. 
Aurora,  III.    .    . 
Bli>ominKton,  III. 
Paris,  111.  .    .    . 
La  Salle.  III.      . 
Martinsville,  Ind. 
Govhen,  Ind. 
KendallTille,  Ind. 
Columbus,  Ind.  . 
Fairfield,  la.  .    . 
Coldwater,  Mich. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Avera^ires 


75 

200 

240 

90 

98 

30 

40 

60* 

68 

16 

116* 

411 


$265 
2'>0 
330 
111 
112 
166 
275 
133 
150 
312 
290 
300 


$225 


$188 
200 


100 


lU 
261 


$177 


$25 

$1« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1  oo   1 

$5 

$3 

1887 
1887 
1888 
1887 
1890 


1893 

1882 
1891 
1891 


^Forty  of  Coldwater's  arcs  are  commercial  and  17  of  Kendallville'H.  The  rust  are 
pure  street  plants— no  commerce,  no  incandescent  service.  All  but  the  last  three  are 
combined  with  the  waterworks.  Wheeling's  plant  is  run  in  connection  with  the  gas 
works;  the  other  two  report  combination  but  do  not  say  with  what. 

Group  C.~  Steam  Street  Plants  with  suit-arcs. 


No.  of 

1200  c.  p. 

lamps. 

Investxbnt. 

Date  of 

Per  lamp  in  \xhv. 

P«T  lamp 
capacity. 

Con- 
struction. 

Danrers,  Mass 

Hudson,  Wia.^ 

Jumestovrn,  S.  Y.      ... 

Portiiraontb,  O 

Marshalltown,  la 

78 

50 

137 

150 

64 

$'212 
140 
210 
200 
190 

218 

$92 
140 

177 

1888 
1892 
1890 
1886 
1887 

No.l400c.p.lp8. 

Soutli  Norwalk,  Conn.  .    . 

98 

1892 

The  first  two  plants  are  reported  as  not  running  in  connection  with  other  works. 
In  respect  to  Jamestown  no  information  on  that  point  is  pcsscssed  by  the  committee. 
In  Portsmouth  and  Marshalltown  the  light  plants  are  nm  in  connection  with  the  water 
works,  and  ten  of  Portsmouth's  sub-arcs  are  sold  to  private  customers.  The  South 
Norwalk  plant  is  run  with  the  fire  alarm,  a  very  small  service,  amounting  to  only 
$300  a  year. 

Group  D.— Steam  Inramlescent  Plants. 


No.  of  16  c.  p. 
lamps  or  equiv- 
alents in  use. 

Investment. 

Date  of 

Per  18  c.  p. 
in  use. 

Per  16  c.  p. 
cupucity. 

Con- 

• 

strurtion. 

Miidison,N.  J 

Fulda,  Minn 

Chariton,  la 

Falls  Citv,  Neb 

Tecumscli,  Neb 

Atlantic,  la 

Leon,  la 

Rockport,  Mo 

Shclbina,  Mo 

Hope,  Ark 

3.388 
230 

1.350 
780 
500 

3,310 
400 
5(K) 
640 
2U0 

$12 
23 
24 
12 
14 
14 
32 
28 

10^ 
24 

$12 
10 
21 
15 

20 
25 
15 
10 
14 

1891 
1890 

1891 
1888 

1891 

Averages 

- 

$10 

$16 

- 

These  plants  all  run  commercial  lights  as  well  as  street  lamps.  They  use  only  thb 
incandescent  system.  Only  three  report  real-estate  valuation.  It  is  $1  per  IG-candle- 
power  capacity  in  Chariton,  $IJ50  in  Leon,  and  $2  in  Atlantic. 
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Oroup  E.-  Steam  CommereUtI  rianli.Are  niut  TaranHnicent.    The  ploHti  Iti  thtfint 

tteodiviaionM are oii^ratBft ntor-  '^-—  —-  "--  '---*  '-—  j^-j^i.--  ..-- i..  _— 

neetUm  Willi  other  cUg  ilepartt 


r.XP.  .N  IJ... 

Full  a",. 

i'T- 

1NV»T.,.,. 

-ru."i 

EfUte 
i<J. 

D»w 

i«K, 

m 

..... 

uleut. 

i/i-e" 

Pfr  fill 

itrue- 

i 

i;iw 

1,000 

148 

fiS 

(132 

llOfl 
IM 

M 
M 

1880 

Average.     .    . 
WettBeW.N.T.    . 

(;™wfoId"'mr.ln,i. 
St.  Cliirtei,  Mo,    . 
Miinnlbil.Uo.  .    . 
MuJKdii,  Gl     .    . 
-J.ck.onTlll«,FU.. 

'i 

40 

«o 

Doa 

a,iou 

1 

•t4a 

tno 

ISO 

*m 

ITO 

•M 

ISH 

18M 

Afemges    .    . 

C\,it.O 

DsUnir,0.  .    .    . 

8c  Pctori.  U>>.n.  . 
LuTcrne,  Minn.     . 
MetrnpoUj.iU,  .    . 

i 

sua 

1,0(10 

1™ 

142 

•1-4 

•s 

•iM 
t«i 

»ia 

•  10 

IMS 
tSBS 

3 

i 

MO 
TOO 

1,000 

81 
IW 

lOi 
1» 

sua 
3oa 

•»i 

•» 

(is 

iwo 

ATcncei     .    . 

•ii§ 

(134 

•  10 

- 

A«™e«.  of  whole  grogp 

•iM  1    tllll 

Ttane  Arenma,  like  all  nthor  ivcn^nn.  must  be  ased  with  care.  It  will  not  do  I 
take  an  average  at  the  \atii  or  an  fnrereace  In  respect  to  any  particular  caw  onlci 
jrou  have  Hr«t  ntlBfled  vourwit  that  the  cnnditione  of  the  Slid  caw  are  ainillar  Ifl  tt 
average  coodltloiu  in  tba  {ilanu  whose  data  go  to  make  up  the  said  aTeraifs. 
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Oroup  -P.—  Water  Power  Plants. 


No.  of 
lamps 
in  use. 

Candle 
power. 

ImrVSTMSNT. 

Real  estate 
per  lamp 
capacity. 

Date  01 

Per  lamp 
innse. 

Per  lamp 
capacity. 

con- 
struction. 

Lewiston,  Me.   .    .    . 
Bangor,  Me.      .    .    . 
YpaSanti,  Mich.    .    . 

Crete.  Neb 

Brainerd,  Minn.     .    . 

100 

150 

88 

50 

1240 

2,000 
2,U00 
2,0U0 
1,200 
16 

$160 

230 

261 

190 

87 

$157 

261 
190 

0 

1887 

1886 
1891 

Marquette,  Mich.  .    . 

lUO 
2700 

2000 
16 

20 

- 

- 

1889 

Swanton,  Vt.     .    .    . 

21 
1600 

2000 
16 

21 

15 

4 

1893 

Marseilles  HI.  .    .    . 

21 
800 

2000 
16 

21 

6 

150 

1892 

Middleborongb,  Mass. 
Fr»nklin,  Mats.    .    . 

1468 

22 

850 

16 

2000f 

16  f 

100 
26 

125 

150 

1890 
1886 

The  first  three  are  not  oonunercial,  the  rest  are.  The  Lewiston  and  Crete  plants  are 
not  operated  in  connection  with  other  worlcs.    The  plants  of  Baneor,  Ypsiianti,  Mar- 

?[uette,  and  Swanton  are.  For  all  except  the  first  four  cities,  the  flgrures  in  the  third, 
oarth,  and  fifth  columns  represent  the  investment  per  16-candle-POwer  lamp,  estimat- 
ine  each  2.000-candle-power  lamp  as  equal  to  8  lamps  of  16-canule-power.  The  Mar- 
seules,  Middleborough  and  Franklin  plants  are  private,  the  only  private  plants  so 
far  introduced ;  the  indications  are  that  in  the  case  of  the  Middleborough  Company  the 
water  has  got  into  something  besides  the  power. 

The  committee  has  ascertuned  the  investment  per  lamp  in  a  numl>er  of  other  pub- 
lic plants,  but  has  not  obtained  all  the  data  necessary  for  classification  in  the  above 
groups.    The  figures  in  respect  to  such  plants  will  be  found  later  in  this  report. 

TABLE  XVI. 

lMTB8THEirr  PEB  LAMP  IN    PRIVATE  PLANTS,  STEAM. 

Oroup  A. —  Full  Ares  and  Irwatuleecents. 


No.  Lamps  in 

USE. 


1. 
Arcs. 


2. 

16  c.  p. 

or 
equiva- 
lent. 


8. 

Total 

2000  c.p. 

eqniva- 

lents 

iu  use. 


4. 
Capac- 
ity in 
2000c.p. 
lamps. 


5. 
Investment. 


per  full 

arc 

eaul- 

vaient 

in  use. 


Per  full 
arc  of 
capa- 
city. 


Real  es 
Ute 

per  full 
arc  of 
capa- 
city. 


Date  of 
incor- 
poration 
or  com- 
mence- 
ment of 
businenB 


Boston  E.L.  Co.,  135 
Brookline  Co.    .     4 
Cambridge  Co. .   66 
Charlestown  Co. 
Chelsea  Co.  .    .16 
Fall  Birer  Co. 
Franklin  Co.     . 
Gloucester  Co. .  24 
at.  Barrington  Co. 
Haverhill  Co.    .   17 
Hyde  Park  Co. . 
Lawrence  Co.   .   88 
Lowell  Co.    .    .  97 
Lynn  Co. ...  40 
Newton  Co.  .    . 
North  Adams  Co. 
Pittsfield  Co.     .     6 
Salem  Co. .    .    .   17 
Suburban  Co., 

Boston  ...   86 
Westfield  Co.    . 
Wobum  Co.  .    .     6 
Worcester  Co.  .     1 


8,216 
363 
608 
267 
282 
632 
22 
85 
33 
219 
159 
384 
723 
657 
128 
185 
159 
300 

249 
108 
143 
744 


25,000 

10,729 

8,785 

460 

3,908 

649 

850 

1,755 

1,060 

1,9U0 

5,884 

6,591 

7,076 

8.446 

7,443 

2,200 

7,658 

9,100 

7,587 

429 

7,517 

6,862 


6,304 

1,700 

1,437 

615 

753 

667 

65 

275 

156 

456 

886 

1,164 

1,607 

1,604 

1,018 

407 

1,076 

1,424 

1,185 

152 

1,054 

1,600 


6,755 

970 

1,070 

701 

680 

687 

1U5 

275 

340 

760 

690 

1,300 

1,560 

1,366 

725 

500 

739 

1,100 

1,020 
280 
720 

1,796 


405 

$  380 

$  80 

215 

370 

38 

335 

4C0 

74 

155 

135 

— 

187 

240 

24 

365 

303 

45 

188 

117 

— 

533 

533 

140 

256 

117 

4 

5.15 

320 

63 

250 

310 

30 

214 

190 

26 

320 

328 

17 

225 

265 

75 

220 

303 

41 

170 

134 

14 

190 

265 

55 

195 

245 

41 

213 

250 

12 

263 

145 

33 

320 

456 

31 

215 

190 

42 

1888 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1886 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1885 
1885 
1882 

(1800) 
1887 
1888 
1883 


The  606  arcs  of  Cambridge  and  the  86  arcs  of  Gloucester  are  l,200-can(lle-power, 
bat  are  reduced  to  2,000-can(ue-power  equivalents  in  the  third  column,  all  other  arcs  in 
this  Group  are  2,000-candle-power. 

Franklin  is  water-power,  all  the  rest  are  steam. 
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Oroiip  B.—  Su6-ara  and  Ineatufeii 


*  atiova,  ivpfoetefr 


2,000-carulle-pontr  vU 

<  J.2t)0-c 

unai^po^-er.) 

1200c,p. 

IB  c.  p. 

1200  c.  p. 

Il!OD|-.p. 

■"""■""■ 

Reil  f  c 

D.teo( 

Itlu 

IcI.U  in 

Pfr 

IMOe^, 

•™c 

inuM. 

,„  u»r. 

p«i<r- 

Id  u*c. 

p.dtv. 

picitf. 

lion. 

A<ul»»lCa.    .    . 

32 

■w 

170 

l-2fl 

ISO 

- 

Croap 

C-Uni 

nixed  P 

«.«.. 

iNVRtTllEHT. 

ft.-;. 

D.trof 

L.tdps 

power. 

ritr  in 
l.mp.. 

'•"- 

Ump 

l-.mp 
capn. 
city. 

r:: 

33 

1800 

1800 

,,     0, 

800 

c€;sa. :  : 

J 

"j 

OT 

'J 

(ITOO> 

l.(WO 

IB 

1,401. 

10 

114 

1888 

The  IlKiiraa  plHMd  HJth  tbe  nune  nf  the  CDiiinany  In  G 
lumber  of  customers  usiiiir  only  jiower,  and  not  lltflit.  Thi 

■  >r  then),  year  nfier  yc 


., il  plinla,  both  public  ind  nrlTMo,  the  number 

t  lamps  In  use  la  fraguently  sreater  (ban  tbe  "  capacity  "  ol  the  plant.  The  word 
ipacltjr  baa  two  meanings,  which  ma;  be  designated  as  the  "  running  cai>acltc,"  and 
W-ilmuitaneousrapacltv."  la  (heaeUbleslt  has  tbelatteTmeanlne.and  r«rorato 
"-Bcof  kilowatts  tlie  plant  oao  put  ool  at  one  Ume,oi  the  niuiibet  ot  lamps 
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tlie  plant  can  light  at  the  same  time.  Bat  many  plants  ran  one  gronp  of  lamps  in  the 
daytime,  and  another  at  night,  so  that  the  total  number  of  lamps  in  use  may  far 
exceed  the  number  that  the  engines  and  dynamos  could  supplv  at  one  time.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  number  of  lamps  in  use  should  be  uouble  or  more  than 
doable  the  dynamo  capacity ;  i.  a,  the  running  or  successlonal  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
rery  much  greater  than  its  simultaneous  capacity.  The  Broukline  and  Maiden  works 
show  a  use  nearly  double  the  dynamo  ix>wer.  This  reduces  the  investment  ))er  lamp  in 
use  far  below  the  investment  per  lamp  capacity,  while  in  street  plants  the  investment 
per  lamp  ii.  use  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  investment  {ler  lamp  capacity. 

So  far  we  have  l^^n  dealing  with  overhead  service,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
nnimportantbitsof  underground  work,  mixed  with  tbe  overhead  systems — one-seventh 
of  one  percent  of  the  wiring  in  Brookline,  one  fourth  of  one  iwr  cent  in  Klttsfleld,  one 
half  of  one  percent  in  Great  Barrington,  and  seven  percent  in  Lawrence  and  Spring- 
field.   Now  we  will  look  at  the  undeigrouud  system. 

TABLE  XVII. 
Investment  in  Underground  Systems. 


No.  OF  Lamps 

IN  USB. 


2000c.p. 


16  c.  p. 


Capac- 
ity in 
lamps. 


Intebtmcnt. 


Per 

lamp  iu 

u»e. 


Per 

lampca- 

pncity. 


Per4«0 
watt  ca- 
pacity. 


Real  es- 
tate per 
48()  vfAtt 
capac- 
ity. 


Date  of 

con- 
strue- 

tioii. 


Chicago,  111.  .  .  . 
Edison  Co.,  Boston, 
FaU  Uiver,  Edi^n, 


1,110 

^ 

1,850 

$620 

$367 

$367 

$1.^2 

— 

88.500 

76,800 

40 

46 

368 

72 

"* 

9,050 

7,910 

17 

21 

168 

32 

1887 
1885 
1883 


In  the  Fall  River  Edison  Co.  80  per  cent  of  the  wires  are  underground ;  practicallv 
all  the  wires  of  the  other  two  plants  are  buried.  The  BosUm  Co.  hax  551  power  cuii- 
tomers.  and  the  Fall  RiverCo.  33;  — these  unknown  quantities  would  reduce  the  fig- 
ures of  column  4,  but  do  not  affect  columns  5, 6,  and  7. 

Tlie  88,500  lampageof  the  Boston  Co. —  11,062  in  terms  of  full  arcs— includes  800 
arcs  from  600  c.  p.  to  2,000  c.  p.  and  14  arcs  of  3,000  c.  p.  Tbe  Fall  River  Co.  reports  no 
arcs. 

Several  important  conclusions  emerge  from  the  data  set  forth 
in  these  three  tables  of  electi'ic  investment  and  the  studies  they 
suggest. 

First.  A  steam  street  plant  of  good  quality,  with  50  or 
more  2,000-candle-power  arcs,  can  be  built  for  <{150  to  $200  per 
arc,  $300  being  the  outside  price  for  the  very  finest  materials, 
gilt-edged  work,  and  full  reserve. 

The  Easton  plant  is  a  grood  example.  It  has  a  fine  brick  station,  a  large  lot,  two 
Rice  automatic  engines  of  200-hor8e  each,  three  tubular  boilers  TiO-horse  each,  two 
Worthington  duitlex  steam  pumps,  one  Hancock  inspirator,  one  Waiiiwright  hori- 
zontal foed-water  heater  of  400-horse  capacity,  four  45-1  i^ht  Western  Electric  dvna- 
mos,  122  full  arcs  installed  on  13  miles  of  line,  with  400  polos  and  22  miles  of  I^o.  6 
insulated  wire;  cost  $40,000,  including  the  loss  occasioned  by  building  too  small  at 
first  and  having  to  change  to  a  larger  system.  Tlie  present  plant  is  working  onlv  a 
fraction  of  its  ca])auity.  To  bring  the  plant  up  to  360  lam|)S  would  rcnuire  a  further 
investment  not  cxcee<ling  $30,000  in  lines,  lamps,  dynamos,  etc.,  making  a  total  of 
$70,000  or  $190  per  lamp,  and  the  system  could  be  brought  to  a  400-lamp  installation  at 
a  cost  of  about  $185  i>er  arc. 

The  Little  Rock  plant  has  a  brick  building,  40x60  feet,  four  60-light  Wood  dynamos 
9^  amperes,  two  Hamilton-Corliss  engines  125-hor.<te  each,  four  boilers,  two  of  whit^h, 
are  in  us3,  forty  miles  of  wire.  210  lamps  of  2,000  candle-power,  run  on  the  Philadel- 
phia schedule  at  a  cost  of  1'/^  cents  per  lamp  hour,  with  coal  at  $3.15.  Cost  of  plant 
$35,000.  The  full  capacity  is  240  lights.  The  present  investment  is  ^146  \^er  arc  capa- 
citT.  To  run  the  whole  240  lamps  would  require  30  new  2.000-candle-power  lamps  at 
$24=$720;  six  miles  of  No.  6  B.  &  8.  cop])erwire  at  11  cents  a  pound,  or  ^7.60  a 
milo=$345,  plus  $60  for  putting  it  up ;  and  00  new  poles,  which  would  cost  when  in 
place,  with  insulators,  etc.,  about  $700,  an  additional  expense  altogether  of  (1,825, 
making  the  total  investment  $36,825,  or  $154  per  arc.  The  Little  Rock  plant  is  run 
without  reserve  engines  or  dynamos.  If  one  of  the  engines  or  dynamos  should  break 
down  a  part  of  the  lights  would  go  out.  Not  a  few  other  plants  are  run  in  the  same 
way,  and  there  is  little  risk  of  serious  interruption  of  business,  if  good  machinerj'  is 
bought,  and  carefully  watched,  especially  if  dupUcate9  of  the  parts  most  likely  to 
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break  are  kept  in  stock.  There  is  a  ereat  difference  in  engine  companies  in  respect  to 
the  quickness  with  which  they  will  furnish  replacements :  with  some,  you  must  wait 
till  tney  manufacture  a  part  like  the  one  worn  out  or  broken ;  with  others,  the  dupli- 
cate is  In  the  hands  of  the  express  within  an  hour  after  they  get  your  telegram.  The 
latter  companies  charge  a  little  more  for  their  engines,  but  cheap  engines  are  like 
horses  with  *'  wums,  they  eat  their  heads  off  in  repairs.  To  fit  the  Little  Rock 
plant  with  a  full  reserve,  about  $2,000  would  be  spent  for  a  new  125-horse-power  en- 
gine, and  $2,200  for  another  60-light  dynamo,  making  a  total  of  $41,025,  or  $170  per 
arc  for  the  240  arcs  that  would  then  be  In  use. 

Thecontractpricesof  leading  construction  companies,  and  other  data  fully  confirm 
the  tables.  More  than  a  year  ago,  a  prominent  electrical  firm  offered  to  build  an  800-aro 
plant  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  $148,800,  or  $186  per  arc,  buildings  and  all,  except  land  which 
would  make  the  full  cost  about  $200  an  arc.  D.  Hunter  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the  Allegh- 
eny  works,  writes  me,  May  7, 1895,  that  they  are  constructing  a640-arc  addition  with  275 
lights,  installed  at  a  contract  cost  of  $115,000,  or  $180  per  arc,  buildings  and  all.  To 
iiutall  the  whole  640  arcs  would  cost  about  $21,000  more,  makine  a  total  of  about  $212 
per  arc.  In  Evansville,  Ind..  a  city  of  fifty-odd  thousand  inhabitants,  the  cost  of 
electric  light  was  investigated  by  the  mayor  and  board  of  public  works,  with  the  aid  of 
expert  electricians.    The  facts  were  examined  in  66  cities  supplied  by  private  com- 

Sanies,  and  in  55  cities  operating  their  own  light  works.  Careful  estimates,  for 
ivansville  conditions,  were  made  by  the  electricians,  and  the  committee  reported  in 
respect  to  construction,  as  follows  (see  Lifjht,  Heattond  Pouwr,  March,  1894:  **  The  en- 
tire cost  of  building  an  electric  plant  for  our  city,  with  350  lights,  would  not  exceed 
$75,000,  or  $215  per  arc." 

Detroit  is  building  a  public  2,000-full-arc  street  plant  of  the  finest  possible  make  at 
a  contract  cost  of  $600,000,  or  $300  per  arc.  This  is  about  the  sum  figured  on  for  a 
2,00O-arc  street  plant  in  Pbiladelphia  by  Chief  Walker  of  the  citv  electrical  bureau. 
At  $300  an  arc  the  city  pays  for  a  full  reserve,  the  finest  materials  made,  the  best 
known  construction,  ana  a  good  round  reward  for  the  .reputation  of  the  firm  that 
does  the  work.  Even  for  all  that,  Chief  Walker  told  the  councils  that  his  estimate 
was  a  high  one ;  he  did  not  want  to  be  below  the  truth,  so  that  the  actual  bills  would 
prove  larger  than  his  estimate,  but  above  the  truth  so  that  the  taxpayers  would  feel 
relieved  to  find  the  cost  less  than  they  expected. 

If  a  city  pays  $300  an  arc,  and  does  not  get  the  aforesaid  superfine  work  uid  reputa- 
tion, there  is  a  job  somewhere ;  the  construction  companies  have  imposed  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  city  oflQcers,  or  the  councils  and  oflQciais  have  decidedT  to  speculate 
in  electric  light  for  their  own  benefit  or  charge  the  people  a  quiet  commission  for 
their  services  in  arranging  the  contract.  There  is  no  necessity  for  expending  more 
than  $260  a  full  arc— that  will  build  a  good  substantial  plant  with  proper  reserve, 
even  in  a  large  city  with  land  at  high  rates.  A  city  about  to  build  should  employ  at 
the  start  a  competent  electrician  and  business  man,  who  is  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  works,  when  completed,  and  let  him  engineer  the  construction  of  the  plant. 
Buch  a  course  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  wnich  would  otherwise  go  to  the  manu- 
facturing companies  for  superintendence,  and  high  charges  imposed  on  inexpert 
committees. 

Mr.  Foster  obtained  an  average  of  $250  per  arc  from  14  full-arc  public  street  plants 
(Electrical  EnffiJieeri  Sept.  5,  1894,  p.  188).  He  remarks  that  $2dO  per  arc  installed 
complete  was  the  price  formerly  quoted  by  a  prominent  manufacturing  company ;  but 
he  neglects  to  state  that  the  company  would  discount  its  quotations,  and  that  electri- 
cal discounts  are  enormous,  the  net  price  often  being  20  to  65  per  cent  below  adver- 
tised figures.  Moreover  his  own  average  of  $250  is  not  per  arc  installed  but  per  aro 
capacity.  This  average  is  clearly  too  high  for  the  ordlnarv  overhead  service, 
because  he  has  included  the  Chicago  underground  plant,  ana  the  Alameda  plant 
of  California,  which  is  an  abnormal  case,  not  properly  an  element  in  an  average  to  be 
used  by  Eastern  cities,  the  cost  running  up  to  $986  a  kilo-watt  or  $473  per  arc.  Nor 
has  he  the  correct  figures  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Little  Bock  and  Easton  plants,  nor 
as  to  either  investment  or  capacity  in  Faimeld.  Leavine  out  Alameda  and  Chicago, 
Mid  correcting  the  others  just  named,  in  accordance  with  figures  given  me  by  their 
respective  superintendents,  we  find  the  Foster  average  falls  to  $1M  per  standurd  arc, 
which  is  only  $3  more  than  our  average  in  Group  A,  Table  XV. 

Second.  A  good  steam  street  plant  with  arcs  of  1200  candle- 
power  can  be  built  for  $130  to  $180  per  aro,  with  $250  as  a 
limit  for  the  superfine. 

The  Danvers  plant  has  two  90-light  1200-candle-power  Brush  dynamos,  one  OO-horse- 
power  engine,  one  80-horso-power  boiler,  425  poles,  two  miles  wire,  and  80  lamps  in- 
stalled;  total  cost  $16,555,  real  estate  and  all,  or  $92  per  arc-capacity  of  dynamos. 
To  add  a  100-horse-power  boiler  and  ensine,  extend  tne  lines,  and  install  100  new 
lamps,  would  cost  about  $7,000,  making  $^,555,  or  $130  per  arc,  with  the  plant  com- 
plete to  180  arcs  without  reserve. 

The  private  plant  of  the  Chicopee  Co.  (Oroup  C,  Table  XYI),  is  a  steam  street 
pluit  that  jmts  the  water  in  its  boilers  and  not  in  its  investment  returns.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  160  sub-arcs  (1200  candle-power),  uses  113  of  them,  and  shows  an  invest- 
ment of  $^  per  arc-capacity  and  $130  per  aro  in  use.   Its  real  estate  is  only  $7  per  arc» 
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bat  it  bM  ample  tieam  power,  and  oonld  install  the  remaining  87  arcs,  and  allow  city 
prices  for  land,  and  still  not  exceed  $130  per  arc  wben  running  at  full  capacity. 

The  South  Norwalk  plant  is  a  remarkably  fine  one  —  brick  station  40x66, 126-borBe- 
power  tubular  boiler.  Weitmeyer  patent  furnace  to  economise  fuel,  iron  smoke 
stack  70  feet  high  33  inches  diameter,  200-borBe-power  feed-water  beater,  aoo-horse- 
power  injector,  one  inch  tire  hose  60  feet  long,  large  storage  space,  automatic  damper 
regulator,  lOO-horse-power  Ideal  automatic  high-speed  engine,  two  Western  Blectrie 
MMtfC  dynamos,  with  automatic  regulators  and  switches,  by  which  the  lami>s  can 
instantly  be  burned  at  1300,  1600,  or  2000  candle-power,  etc.  The  inyestmeut  is  $17^ 
per  lamp  capacity,  and  $218  per  lamp  in  use  (96  arcs).  The  lamps  are  run  at  1400  on 
the  arerage,  but  the  plant  is  built  to  run  at  2000  candle-power  wheuever  desired,  so 
that  the  investment  should  really  be  considered  as  belonging  with  Group  A. 

A  1200H9uidle-power  plant  should  cost  about  one-eignth  less  per  arc  than  a  2000 
candle  power  plant  of  the  same  quality  and  number  of  lamps  in  the  same  place.  A 
smaller  wire  will  answer,  but  the  lamps,  poles,  real  estate,  erecting  lines,  etc.,  are 
substantially  the  same.  The  main  difference  is  in  the  engines,  boilers,  dynamos  and 
stacks— all  that  is  directly  related  to  the  horse-power  used.  A  1200-candle.|>ower 
lamp  takes  about  i  less  power  than  a  2000-candle-power  lamp.  The  cost  of  engines, 
etc.,  does  not  diminish  in  proportion,  but  is  only  about  one-fourth  less,  and  an  the 
portion  directly  related  to  the  power  constitutes  ordinsrily  three^ighths  to  four- 
eighths  of  the  whole  investment,  the  total  cost  is  about  one-eighth  less  for  a  1200-can- 
die-power  plant. 

Third,  A  good  incandescent  plant  can  be  built  with  steam 
power  for  $15  to  $20  per  16-candle-power  of  simultaneous 
capacity. 

Some  plants  show  even  a  lower  investment ;  see  Group  D  of  Table  XY ,  and  Group 
C  of  Table  XVL  A  16-candle-power  lamp  is  rated  at  60  watts,  and  a  2000-candle-i»o  wer 
at480  watts,  or  8  times  the  first;  in  practice  it  is  more  often  50  and  4fi0,  or  u  times. 
The  investment  required  for  a  2000-candle-power  plant,  however,  is  more  than  8  or  9 
times  the  cost  of  an  incandescant  plant  of  the  same  watt  hourH*  capatuty.  A  2^)00- 
candle-power  lamp  costs  $24  to  $40,  while  a  16-candle-powcr  lamp  can  be  bad  for  25 
cents,  and  in  large  quantities  for  20  cents  each ;  8  time8  '20:i=91.(K),  $22  to  $38  difTcrence 
in  the  cost  per  480  watts  in  the  sincle  item  of  lamps ;  and  even  the  $l.(iO  does  not  enter 
into  the  investment  account  of  either  a  public  or  private  plant,  for  the  consumer  pavs 
for  the  incandescent  lamps.  Then  the  lampago  in  watts  per  mile  is  more,  while 
much  of  the  wire  mav  be  smaller  than  in  the  arc  plant,  the  engines  need  not  be  ho 
strongly  built,  and  the  dynamos  and  all  the  electrical  machinery  cost  lesfl  ])er  1000 
watts  of  capacity.  It  is  important  to  keep  these  things  in  mind  when  comparing 
commercial  plants  with  street  plants. 
#    

Fourth.    A  good  steam  commercial  plant  can  be  built  foi* 
$100  to  $175  per  full-arc  equivalent,  or  480  watts  of  simultane- 
ous capacity. 

Some  of  the  cases  cited  in  Group  E,  Table  XVI.  show  still  lower  figures :  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  $70  per  480  watts:  Schuyler,  Neb.,  $72;  Luverne,  Minn.,  S^CO:  Metroi)oIi8,  III., 
$66;  Alexandria,  Minn.,  $48,  etc.  Such  figures  raise  a  question  of  the  quanty  of  ma- 
chinery and  construction,  even  where  the  real  estate  item  is  at  zero,  yet  these  ]>lants 
produce  good  results.  There  may  be  an  error  in  the  returns  in  Home  instances  but 
nardlyinall.  In  some  cases  of  surprising  cheapness  it  is  probable  that  influential 
men  of  strong  public  spirit  have  secured  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  i)urchases  at 
manufacturer's  cost,  free  of  all  i)rofit. 

The  Braintree  plant  is  a  gooa  example  of  a  well-built  syntem,  combining  arc  and 
incandescent  lights.  It  fiirures  $166  yer  480  watts  of  capacity,  and  $132  ]>er  480  watts 
of  lampaee  in  use.  The  plant  consists  of  two  boiler8=2r)0  horso-itower,  2  engines=225 
horse,3T%omson-Houstonl,200-candle-i>ower  dynamo8=150  arcs,  2  Westinghouse  alter- 
nators=l,800  incandescents  16  candle-power;  U)  miles  of  wire  on  821  |>ole8  in  18  miles 
of  street:  90  arcs,  and  106  incandescents.  25  candlo-}>ower,  are  use<l  in  the  streets 
and  2,642  incandescents,  16  candle-i>ower,  are  in  use  by  private  customers.  Total  cost, 
$54,600. 

When  we  turn  from  Group  £  of  Table  XV,  with  its  frequent  entries  of  $120  Xjo  $170, 
and  its  average  of  $12S  i>er  standard  arc^uivalent,  and  examine  (« roups  A  and  H  of 
TkbleXVI,  we  find  that  the  investment  in  mm\e  of  the  |)rivate  companies  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  municipal  plants,  but  in  the  majority  of  caHcs  the  returns  show  an 
enormous  excess,  $300,  $400,  $500  an  arc-equivalent  in  commercial  plants  I  The  com- 
panies would  not  like  to  have  us  think  they  were  swindled  by  the  manufacturers  and 
Duilders,  nor  that  they  don't  tell  the  truth  about  their  investment. 

What  then?  Have  they  better  machinery  ?  No,  niany  of  the  publi(^  plants  have  the  best 
that  can  be  bought.    Have  they  more  reserve?    In  some  cases,  yes :  but  back  of  manv 

Of  tll$lo2t^fien^^9flo^^  0O»p»n)riwUi^  lt»  tttU  capacity,  m  U  »  <}uc9U9tt  v'r 
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iron  posts?  No,  the  incandescents  do  not  have  iron  posts,  nor  the  indoor  arcs,  nor 
the  line  holders ;  and  if  every  one  of  the  Boston  Company's  outdoor  arcs  had  an  iron 
post  it  would  make  only  a  dirference  of  about  $80,000,  or  $12  per  arc-equivalent  of  car 
^acity,  leaving  the  figure  at  $3G8  still.  The  Gloucester  and  Wobum  Companies  are 
not  suspected  of  havinj^  any  iron  posts,  but  if  every  arc  they  report  were  posted  on 
iron,  it  would  make  a  difference  of  only  $15  per  480  watts  in  Gloucester,  and  $11  in 
'Wobum,  leaving  them  $518  and  $445  respectivelv.  Is  it  a  question  of  using  house- 
attachments  instead  of  poles,  or  of  making  }>ole-intervaIs  long?  No,  Franklin  has  9^ 
poles  to  a  thousand  feet  of  line,  and  Worcester  10,  while  Boston  has  but  7^^,  Wobum 
6^^,  and  Gloucester  2S4.  When  the  Boston  Company  was  reported  as  using  912  roof  fix- 
tures to  save  poles,  and  Gloucester  was  using  trees  and  brackets,  the  Worcester  and 
Franklin  Companies  were  reported  as  using  only  poles.  Is  it  area  or  length  of  lines? 
No,  some  minor  differences  are  partly  explainable  so,  but  not  the  differences  between 
the  group  of  high  reports  and  the  group  of  low  reports.  The  Worcester  Company  has 
6  full  arc-equivalents  to  the  1,000  feet  of  street,  while  the  Boston  Company  has  38 
equivalents  to  the  1,000  feet  — a  condensation  more  than  sixfold  that  of  Worcester. 
Chicopee  has  nine-tenths  of  an  arc  per  1,000  feet  of  street,  and  Wobum  has  2^  — 
nearly  three  times  the  density.  Neither  is  the  case  any  better  in  respect  to  length  of 
wire  per  lamp.    Here  are  the  facts. 

TABLE  X\^II. 


Length 
of street 
covered 
by  lines 
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ssndB 
of  feet. 


Density 
or  No. 

480 

watts  of 

outpat 

for  each 

1000  ft. 

of  street 


No.  of 
poles  in 
street. 


No.  of 
poles 
to  1000 
ft.  of 
street. 


Length 
of  wire 
in  thou- 
■andf 
of  feet. 


Value  of 
lines  per 

foot  of  wire 
including 

lamps,  fix 

tures,  me- 
ters and 

transform- 
ers, in 
cents.      I 


Value 
of  lines 
exclud- 
ing the 

four 
items 

laHt 
men- 
tioned, 
in  cents 


Length 
of  wire 
In  feet 
per  480 
watts  of 
output. 


Boston  .  .  . 
Brookline .  .  . 
Cambridge  .  . 
Charlestown 
Chelsea  .  .  . 
Chicopee  .  .  . 
CirizenH*  Co. 
Fall  Kiver  .  . 
Franklin  .  .  . 
Gloucester  .  . 
Gt.  Barringtou  . 
Lowell  .... 
Lynn  .... 
H.  Iladley  Falls, 
Spencer  .  .  . 
Suburban .  .  . 
Woburu  .  .  • 
Worcester     •    . 


162 

38.0 

1,217 

7»-4 

4,132 

180 

9.4 

1,324 

7% 

761 

265 

6.4 

1,982 

T/2 

933 

471'- 
179'4 

13.0 

334 

1% 

250 

4.2 

1,.372 

672 

79 

.9 

400 

6 

164 

96 

.9 

589 

6 

222 

213 

2.6 

1,483 

7 

541 

9 

7.0 

86 

2% 

12 

276 

.9 

700 

245 

46 

3.4 

280 

6 

83 

a45Va 

4.6 

1,100 

8H 

870 

528 

8.0 

8,500 

^M 

1,847 

44 

2.8 

265 

6 

50 

40 

1.2 

400 

10 

42 

39 

80.0 

350 

9'^ 

337 

417 

2.6 

2,648 

6»4 

976 

262 

6.0 

2,685 

10 

913 

20 

17',^ 

13 

9 

3 
11 
12 
40 
10 
13^ 
21 

6 

7 


16 
10 


14 
15 


8 

21 
12 


666 
447 
648 
406 
760 

2,250 

2,550 
955 
185 

1,000 
530 
646 

1.160 
400 
887 
285 
92^ 
670 


Look  at  these  returns.  The  Chicopee  street  plant  has  more  wire  to  a  lamp  than  any 
of  the  commercial  companies  except  the  Citizens',  yet  its  capitalization  is  only  $165 
per  unit  of  480  watts  in  use,  and  $136  per  unit  capacity.  Lynn  comes  next  with  $225 
and  $260  per  unit  —  quite  moderate,  compare<l  with  the  Boston  Co.'s  $406  and  $380, 
with  only  half  the  length  of  wire  and  one-twelfth  of  the  street  length  to  a  lamp  too. 
Chelsea  has  more  line  per  unit  than  the  Boston  Co.  but  claims  only  $187  ancf  $240 
against  the  other's  $405  and  $380.  Woburn,  Boston,  and  Gloucester  have  more  wire  to 
a  unit  of  lampage,  or  of  capacity,  than  Worcester,  Franklin,  or  Great  Barrington.  but 
the  difference  does  not  account  for  the  chasm  in  the  claims  of  capitalization.  If  the 
Worcester  lines  were  elongated  to  the  Wobum  style  of  925  feet  to  480  watts  of  lamp- 
age,  and  1360  feet  per  480  watts  of  capacity,  it  would  add,  at  the  Worcester  cost  of  six 
cents  a  foot,  $21  to  the  investment  per  480  watts  in  use,  and  $44  per  480  watts  of  capac- 
ity, leaving  $100  to  $246  a  unit  still  unaccounted  for.  To  put  another  100  feet  of  line 
per  unit  in  the  Worcester  plant  so  as  to  give  it  as  much  wire  per  480  watts  as  the 
Boston  plant  would  add  $6  to  the  capitalization  per  full  arc-equivalent,  or  $14,  if 
we  take  the  Boston  Company's  valuation  per  foot,  leaving  $180  investment  per  arc 
unexplained.  The  same  process  with  Gloucester  leaves  $320  a  unit  in  mystery  still. 
For  a  business  so  dense  as  that  of  the  Boston  Electric  Light  Co.,  the  length  of  wire 
it  reports  is  very  great.  The  Suburban  comes  nearest  in  density,  having  30  full  aro- 
equivalents  per  1,000  feet  of  street,  and  it  reports  286  feet  of  wire  per  arc-equivalent. 
T'fe  wire  per  arc  should  be  still  less  in  the  BostOQ  Co.,  but  taking  its  owo  retUTOS  the 
wire  cannot  explain  the  trouble. 
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Is  it  a  qaestton  of  age?  Were  the  big-flexure  plants  built  earlier?  Some  of  them  — 
not  all ;  but  age  is  ciearly  not  the  determining  fact.  Look  at  Hannibal,  1885,  $100  per 
full  arc,  and  then  at  Gloucester,  1888,  $533  per  full  arc ;  note  Worcester,  1883,  $190,  and 
then  Wobum,  1888,  $454:  glance  at  North  Adams,  1885,  $134,  and  then  at  the  Suburban. 
1B80,  $250,  etc.  Age  will  not  solve  the  problem,  nor  area,  nor  any  of  the  elements  of 
eonstmction.  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  the  figures?  The  reader  would  never 
guess,  so  the  committee  will  tell  him,  —  it  is  water. 

The  Boston  Electric  Light  Co.  claims  a  total  investment  of  $2J(52,802  —  that  is  what 
tt  turns  in  to  the  light  commissioners  as  the  amount  on  which  it  must  earn  interest 
and  dividends;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  assessors'  books,  how  insignificant  the  Bos- 
ton Electric  Light  Co.  becomes.  Its  total  valuation  is  only  $710,M)0  —over  1]  millions 
more  ground  to  raise  dividends  than  to  raise  taxes  in  the  same  lot.  l*art  of  the  difl'er- 
ence  Is  under  sssoflsment  and  the  rest  is  water.  The  true  value  of  the  plant  exclusive 
of  the  franchise  Is  probably  but  little  over  a  million;  it  would  be  $1,351,000,  at  $200 
per  aro-equivalent  of  capacity,  which  is  a  high  estimate  for  a  commercial  plant  half 
Incandescent.  More  than  a  million  of  fluid  remains,  and  the  remains  are  not  sweet. 
The  Gloucester  Co.  claims  146,660  investments,  and  pays  taxes  on  43,(K)0.  Wo- 
bum Co.  claims  334,900  investment  and  pays  taxes  on  35,000— less  than  one-ninth 
—  beats  Boston  at  its  own  game. 

How  different  with  the  companies  that  are  modest  about  their  capital  I  Wor^ 
oester  claims  $349,000  and  is  assessed  for  $253,300;  Franklin  claims  $12,300  and  is 
taxed  on  $9,000:  Chicopee  claims  $14,433  and  is  taxed  upon  $15,000.  of  course 
it  is  possible  for  a  company  to  be  assessed  too  low,  although  its  investment 
returns  to  the  light  commissioners  have  a  reasonable  look,  as  is  the  case  with 
Great  Barrington,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  a  company  should  be  willinf^  to  be 
assessed  above  the  truth,  if  needful  to  give  countenance  to  a  swollen  capitalization 
account;  but  when  the  investment  return  is  very  large,  as  measured  by  the  known 
investment  in  public  plants  of  similar  character  and  by  the  returns  of  other  private 
companies,  ana  at  the  same  time  the  assessment  is  exceeilinglv  low,  a  small  fraction 
of  the  alleged  investment,  then  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  a  part  of  the 
nid  flnancial  allc^tion  consists  of  the  liquidated  lie,  by  courtesy  called  "  water." 

The  average  investment  in  Bfassachusetts  companies  (Commissioners'  Kei>ort, 
1896,  pp.  125-^).  is  $546  per  kilo-watt,  or  $260  per  full  arc-equivalent  of  capacity, 
which  is  about  aouble  the  fair  value  of  commercial  plants  with  are  and  incantfescent 
mixed,  as  in  nearly  all  the  companies  of  the  Bay  State.  The  average  in  New  York 
state  is  almost  $l,oiM)  a  kilo- watt,  or  nearly  $500  an  arc  (or  was,  in  18D0:  see  Electric 
Census  of  New  York  by  A.  R.  Foote,  pp.  249, 251).  A  lar^e  part  of  this,  however,  was 
the  estimated  value  of  patent  rights  held  by  the  companies,  and  another  part  is 
underground  construction.  The  entire  average  per  arc  in  New  York  city  was  $046  — 
$306  for  patents,  and  $90  for  underground  work,  which  leaves  about  $250  an  arc  for 
the  approximate  claim  in  respect  to  overhead  service.  In  the  state,  outside  of  the 
city,  the  averaee  per  arc  is  $344,  $83  of  it  for  patent  rights  and  $14  for  underground 
work,  leaving  about  $247  an  arc  for  overhead  service,  which  would  do  very  well  for 
the  claim  of  a  pure  street  plant  with  nothing  but  arc  lamps,  wide  a]>art,  but  which 
looks  rather  ample  for  commercial  plants,  more  than  half  of  whose  business  is  incan- 
descent. 

The  returns  in  the  same  censtis  (p.  246)  from  isolated  plants  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals, merchants,  manufacturing  companies,  etc.,  in  New  York  city  and  state, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bloated  figures  of  the  Electric  Companies.  The  in- 
vestment claim  is  onlv  $106  per  arc  equivalent,  and  $10.50  per  incandescent  equivalent 
in  New  York  city,  ana  $113  per  arc  equivalent,  and  $9.50  per  incandescent  equivalent 
in  the  state,  outside  the  city.  These  isolated  plants  of  course  escape,  for  the  most 
rart,  the  expense  of  real  estate,  and  of  outdoor  wiring ;  adding  these  items  at  the 
Worcester  rates,  which  are  certainly  not  below  the  truth,  we  have  $180  ])er  arc  and 
$14  per  incandescent. 

Mr.  Foster's  average  for  commercial  plants  is  $123.25  per  full  arc-equivalent  of 
capacity  (Electrical  Efufincer,  Sept.  5,  18iH,  p.  188).  This  agrees  almost  precisely 
with  the  average  we  found  in  Group  £,  Table  XV. 

Fifth.  Combination  with  other  departments  of  city  service 
sometimes  permits  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

This  fact  is  not  apparent  in  the  average  of  Table  XV  but  is  clearly  shown  in  the  re- 
ports of  some  of  the  plants.  .  For  example,  Bangor  uses  the  water  )>ower.  and  the 
pump  house  of  the  city  water  works.  Dunkirk  made  room  for  the  light  plant  in  the 
water  works  building,  and  uses  the  same  boilers  and  stack  for  both  systems,  etc. 
The  effect  of  combination  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  the  averages  because  the  com- 
bination in  a  number  of  cases  is  not  in  the  construction  but  in  the  operation  (these 
two  classes  would  have  been  se]>arated,  had  the  returns  made  it  |>ossible).  and  be- 
cause the  low  cost  of  real  estate  per  lamp  in  the  case  of  consolidation  with  the 
efltablished  system  of  water-works  is  balanced  by  equally  low  investment  in  realty  in 
many  of  the  separate  systems  — the  city  being  already  i>ossessed  of  land  and  build- 
ings that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
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Sixth,  Exclusive  reliance  on  water-power  saves  8  or  10  per 
cent  on  the  construction  account. 

This  fact  also  is  obscured  in  our  tables  by  the  fact  that  the  water-power  light  plants 
usually  put  in  a  steam  reserve,  which  brings  the  cost  of  construction  up  to  about 
thelevelof  the  ordinary  steam  plant;  this  is  the  case  with  Bangor  and  Lewiston. 
We  have  the  facts  in  respect  to  pure  water-power  plants  in  Foote's  Electrical  Census 
of  New  York  State,  p.  256.  The  Investment  of  13  stations  using  water-power  only  is 
given  as  $194,000  for  9,521  horse-power,  905  of  which  is  reserve  steam-power.  This 
makes  water-power  $20  a  horse.  The  same  page  places  the  investment  in  88  steam 
stations  at  $1,300,099  for  26,787  steam  power,  or  $52  a  horse.  As  the  mixture  of  steam 
reserve  in  the  13  water  plants,  is  very  small,  we  mav  conclude  that  sole  reliance  on 
water  power  saves  about  one-half  to  three-fifths  the  cost  of  i>ower  construction. 
The  cost  of  the  i>ower  plant  in  a  steam  station  generally  runs  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  system,  exclusive  of  patents,  averaging  about  17  per  cent,  so  that 
the  use  of  water-power  without  steam  reserve  would  save  about  one-half  to  three-fifths 
of  17  per  cent,  or  8  to  10  per  cent  on  the  whole  investment. 

Seventh,  The  additional  cost  of  putting  the  wires  under- 
ground varies  with  the  density  of  the  system  and  the  method  of 
burial.  In  the  street  lighting  system  of  Chicago,  the  extra  cost 
per  arc  is  about  $200;  in  Philadelphia  it  is  $136;  while  in 
commercial  plants  it  falls  to  $75  or  even  $50  per  arc-equivalent. 

Chicago  has  684.496  feet  of  underground  circuit  in  iron  pipes,  and  12,109  feet  of 
conduit.  It  is  said  that  the  conduit  system,  cable,  posts,  and  all,  is  worth  $132,663, 
or  $12..'>0  a  foot,  and  the  pipe  system  is  worth  $164,495,  or  28  cents  a  foot  {see  Politi- 
cal Science  Quarterly ^  March,*  1895).  As  there  are  1,110  lights  installed,  the  entire 
underground  system  fiy:ures  $285  ])er  arc.  There  are  540  feet  of  line,  and  880  feet  of 
wire  to  an  arc,  according  to  the  department  reports.  About  100  to  150  feet  more 
wire  per  arc  is  needed  for  the  underground  system  than  in  overhead  work,  so  that 
with  arcs  spaced  as  in  Chicago,  an  ordinary  overhead  system  would  need  about  760 
feet  of  wire,  and  6  iK>Ies  |)er  arc.  This  would  cost  about  $75  to  $85  an  arc,  so  that  the 
extra  cost  in  Chicago  due  to  underground  work  is  alK>ut  $200  an  arc. 

The  Chicago  plant  is  still  incomplete.  D.  M.  Hyland,  assistant  superintendent, 
writes  me  that "  The  electric  light  system  has  never  been  completed,  and  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  pii>e  laid  in  the  main  subways  which  is  not  and  will  not  be  in  service 
until  the  three  districts  which  are  at  present  partially  lighted,  shall  be  lighted  up  to 
the  original  plans."  As  nearly  as  the  committee  can  ascertain  the  facts  by  corre- 
spondence and  official  re|>orts  it  would  have  required  $77,700  to  install  740  new  lamps 
and  bring  the  o]>eration  of  the  plant  up  to  its  canacitv  of  18D3,  making  the  total  m- 
vestment  $766,100,  or  $414  per  arc  in  use,  $150  of  which  would  represent  the  extra 
cost  due  to  the  underground  system  and  iron  posts.  If  the  plant  were  brought  up  to 
3,000  arcs  the  new  investment  beyond  that  of  18U3  (including  the  cost  of  the  dynamos, 
engines,  etc.,  purchased  since  that  date,  which  have  already  made  the  dynamo  capac- 
ity nearly  3,()00  arcs)  would  be  about  $275,000,  making  a  total  of  $963,310,  or  about  $320 
per  arc  in  use,  about  $130  of  which  would  represent  the  extra  cost  of  underground 
system  and  iron  posts. 

In  Philadelphia  the  city  electrical  department  in  charge  of  Chief  Walker,  has  laid 
many  miles  of  conduit  at  a  cost  of 

16  cents  per  foot  of  duct  for  the  12-duct  conduits. 

^g  ti  *t  (t  *l  <t  t*  ti  Q        tl  « 

2\  «•  ••  «•  •(  t(  U  t*  ^       tt  H 

—  Electrical  Bureau  Report,  1893,  p.  81. 

The  lamps  are  about  250  feet  apart  in  Philadelphia.  This  requires  about  830  feet 
of  duct  to  an  arc,  as  the  student  will  see  for  himself,  if  he  maps  out  a  group  of  city 
blocks,  600  feet  square,  with  a  lamp  in  every  250  feet  of  street,  and  then  estimates  the 
lenffth  of  level  circuit,  waste  wire,  and  all.  With  the  12-<luct  conduits,  therefore,  the 
cost  per  arc  would  be  $62.80,  and  $69.30  with  the  4-<iuct  conduit.  In  the  business  part 
of  the  city  it  is  not  wise  to  put  down  small  conduits.  Chief  Walker  tells  me  that  he 
wishes  he  had  laid  20-duct  conduits  on  the  best  streets  for  he  has  already  rented  every 
duct  in  the  12-coinpartinent  system,  and  could  rent  more.  With  a  20-duct  svstem  the 
cost  would  be  less  than  $50  an  arc ;  the  duct  costs  about  14  cents  a  foot,  and  the  dig- 
ging, replacement  of  street,  etc.,  al)out  24  cents  a  foot  of  line.  The  underground  sys- 
tem requires  a  better  cable  than  the  air  circuit.  Chief  Walker  uses  a  No.  4,  lead-cov- 
ered, painted,  and  braided,  costing  15.0  centsa  foot.  He  does  this  to  make  the  insulation 
sure.  If  water  should,  by  any  possibility,  get  into  the  duct,  it  will  not  affect  the 
lighting,  for  the  cable  is  good  enough  to  lay  in  the  river  channel.  This  cable  must 
run,  not  only  through  the  330  feet  of  duct  per  arc,  but  must  pass  up  and  down  the 
lamp  posts  and  to  and  from  the  conduit,  adding  90  to  120  feet  per  arc,  so  that  we  have 
to  allow  about  $72  per  aro  for  oable,  ten  Umos  as  much  as  the  orerhoad  No.  4  wire 
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would  cost.  Then,  with  so  line  and  permanent  a  system,  wooden  poles  seem  out  of 
place,  and  iron  posts  are  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $14^  for  a  2&-foot  wrought  iron  post, 
steps  and  all,  and  $16.15  for  a  30-foot  post,  steps  and  all.  At  the  street  comers  it  is 
best  to  hang  the  lamp  well  out  over  the  road.  In  small  towns  this  can  be  done  by 
running  a  wire  across  the  street  and  suspending  the  lamp  from  the  centre.  In  busy 
ciUee  tnis  would  not  do,  for  the  lineman  would  find  it  dangerous  to  stand  in  the  street 
while  he  Hxed  the  carbons  each  day ;  the  unsightliness  and  danger  of  wires,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  underground  system  to  overcome,  are  also  against  such  methods. 
An  ordinary  gas-pipe  bracket  or  mast  arm  can  be  had  for  about  $6  a  lamp,  pulley  and 
ail ;  but  the  gilt-edked  contriyance  which  Chief  Walker  buys  costs  $1.23  a  foot,  and  is 
16  to  18  feet  fong.  It  makes  a  splendid  mast  arm,  and  is  i)erhaps  worth  the  exiiense, 
though  it  seems  pretty  heavy.  Then  the  okonite  wire  tnat  runs  out  the  arm  from 
the  pole  and  back  again  costs  0  cents  a  foot,  and  adds  $3.50  per  arc  to  the  cost.  The 
iron  post,  set  with  mast  arm  and  okonite  in  place,  represents  about  $45,  or  $30  to  $40 
more  than  the  ordinary  wooden  pole  in  position.  Altogether,  therefore,  an  under- 
ground system  like  the  one  in  Philadelphia  costs  $167  per  arc,  waterproof  cable,  creo- 
soted  duct,  iron  post,  mast  arm,  and  all.  The  cost  of  circuit  in  the  ordinary  overhead 
qrstem  with  lamps  250  feet  apart,  would  not  exceed  $30  or  $40,  so  that  the  extra  cost 
of  the  Philadeiphia  duct  system  is  about  $136  per  arc,  with  two  lamps  to  a  500-foot 
bkxsk,  as  on  Market,  Chestnut,  and  other  good  streets. 

Mr.  Kepler  of  the  Kepler  Construction  Company,  531  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  build  electric  light  plants,  who  furnishes  estimates  and 
makes  contracts  every  day,  and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  iletail  of  the 
wortc,  tells  me  that  a  good  underground  circuit  can  be  laid  at  the  rate  of  37  cents  a 
foot,  12  cents  for  the  cable,  7  cents  for  iron  pipe  per  foot,  and  18  cents  for  digging  and 
replacing  the  paving. 

The  Edison  Company  of  Fall  River  reports  48  cents  per  foot  of  wire,  and  $2  per  foot 
of  conduit  for  the  underground  4-conductor  ICreuse  system .  It  has  one  arc-equivalent 
to  every  37|  feet  of  line,  so  that  the  underground  construction  amounts  to  $«5  an  arc, 
or  no  more  than  overhead  construction  in  a  wide-spaced  street  plant. 

The  Edison  Company  of  Boston  values  its  lines  at  $1  |>er  foot  of  wire,  and  $4  i>er 
foot  of  conduit.  It  has  one  arc-equivalent  to  28  feet  of  conduit,  making  the  under- 
ground investment  claim  $112  per  arc-equivalent. 

The  Lawrence  Co.*s  returns  indicate  about  $2  per  foot  of  conduit.  The  company 
has  one  arc  equivalent  to  270  feet  of  street  line,  making  the  extra  cost  of  the  under- 
ground system  $540  an  arc. 

There  may  be  some  water  in  these  figures.  The  assessment  of  the  Boston  Edison 
is  only  about  one-third  its  claimed  investment.  Fall  River  a  little  more  than  half, 
Lawrence  about  one-sixth. 

In  a  pure  street  plant,  or  any  diffused  system,  underground  circuits  are  very  ex- 
pensive, hut  in  a  commercial  plant  of  high  density,  like  the  Boston  E.  L.  Co.  for 
example,  which  has  an  arc-eqnivalent  for  every  27  feet  of  street  line,  the  additional 
cost  would  be  very  slight  —  not  more  than  $50  per  arc-equivalent.  Thus  wo  come 
upon  a  new  reason  for  throwing  the  whole  lighting  of  a  city  into  one  system,  so  that 
it  may  be  possible,  at  reasonable  expense,  to  )>ut  all  wires  underground,  where  beauty 
and  safety  require  them  to  be.  The  tnie  method  would  be  for  our  cities  to  buil^ 
sub-ways,  beneath  strong  pavements  of  glass  and  iron,  and  locate  all  wires,  pipes, 
etc.,  in  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  gotten  at  with  ease,  comfort,  and 
at  small  expense,  without  any  tearing  up  of  streets,  or  interference  with  travel, 
traffic,  or  health. 

Further  information  in  respect  to  investment  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table,  showing  the  division  of  capitalization 
among  the  varioas  items  that  make  up  an  electric  lighting 
plant.  Such  a  study  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  subject  of  depreciation.  The  figures  in 
the  table  that  indicate  the  percentage  and  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion will  be  fully  explained  hereafter.  It  may  help  the  student 
to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this  important  table  if  he  keeps  in 
mind  the  fact  that  at  present  prices  a  good  substantial  electric 
street  plant  can  be  built  with  two  arcs  to  a  600-foot  block  at  a 
cost  per  arc  of  $25  to  $50  for  real  estate,  $25  for  dynamos,  $25 
for  the  lamp,  $30  to  $40  for  wire  and  poles,  $20  miscellaneous, 
and  $50  per  horse  for  steam  plant  —  $175  to  $210  per  arc 
altogether ;  35-foot  and  40-foot  chestnut  poles  cost  from  $5  to 
$8,  painted  and  set;  insulated  copper  wire  is  quoted  at  11 
cents  a  pound,  (No.  4,  B.  S.  and  6.  runs  7  feet  to  the  pound. 
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and  therefore  costs  $83  a  mile ;  No.  6  runs  10  feet  to  the 
pound  and  costs  $58  a  mile);  to  put  the  wire  in  place  costs  $10 
or  $12  a  mile,  so  that  a  mile  of  No.  4  wire  in  position  repre- 
sents about  $100.  Chief  Walker  says  that  to  secure  the  best 
results,  and  allow  for  additional  lamps,  the  wire  in  a  full-arc 
circuit  should  not  be  smaller  than  No.  4.* 

TABLE  XIX. 

DisTRiBOTioH  or  Invbstmbmt  and  Dbprbciatior. 

J—  The  liraintree  Plant. 


Street  Plant, 

1892. 

75  sub-arcs.  80 

inc.,  25  c.  p. 

House  Ligliting 

Exteuiiion,  1893, 

1500  inc.  lamps 

in  operation. 

Double  System 
Commercial 
Plant,  1894, 
with  118  street 
sub-arc  equiva- 
lents, ami  2642 
inc.,  16  c.  p. 

Per 

cent  of 
depre- 
ciation. 

Am- 
ount of 

de- 
precia- 

tion. 

Land 

Buildiups 

Steam  Plant  .... 
Electric  Plant     .    .    . 

Lines 

Poles 

Lamps 

Meters 

Transformers     .    .    . 
TooU  and  Furniture  . 

Supplies 

Services  of  Architect 
and  Eu^ncer  .    .    . 

$    940 
6  630 
6,660 
2,740 
4,970 
3.080 
3,700 

230 
090 

620 

0 

0 

$    6,120 

3.420 

6,920 

250 

000 

950 

1,620 

210 

680 

$    940 
6,630 

11,900 
7,640 

13,580 
3.630 
4,630 
1,560 
2,280 
580 
610 

620 

0 
1 

4 
3 
1 
10 
4 
2 
3 
8 
0 

0 

0 

$66 

476 

220 

136 

863 

185 

81 

68 

46 

ToUl    ... 

$30,160 

$19,070 

$54,600 

$1600 

Some  dcscripiioa  of  the  plant  has  already  been  (!:iven  on  p.  95.  We  may  add  that  it 
is  built  on  a  ^ood  lot,  having  175  feet  frontage  on  tide  water.  The  station  is  of  brick, 
80x40  feet;  2o0  horse;  foundations  of  granite  Iai<l  in  cement:  brick  chimney  100  feet 
hitfh  and  10  feet  stpiare  at  the  liase.  There  are  G2  meters,  ana  43  transformers :  dO-foot 
poles  cost  $2  each,  35- foot  |>oles  $2.90  each,  and  40-foot  i>oles  $3.90.  The  settinfi;  cost 
$1.25  each,  and  paiiitinp:  80  cents.  The  averafi:e  cost  of  the  whole  821  chestnut  poles, 
painted  and  set,  was  $4JM)  apiece.  The  steam  plant  cost  about  $47  per  horse-power— $86 
per  arc-equivalent  of  capacity ;  and  the  electric  plant  cost  $24  per  aro-equiyalent  of 
capacity. 

B,—  The  East  on  Street  Plant.  C—  Chicaffo  Underground  Plant. 

122  full  arcs  installed.  1,110  street  arcs  insUlIed. 


Values. 

Percent 
depre- 
ciation. 

Amount 

of 
depre- 
ciation. 

Values. 

1 

Percent 
depre- 
ciation. 

Amount 

of 
depre- 
ciation. 

Land 

Buildinir*  .... 
Steam  Plant .    .    . 
Electric  Plant   .    . 

Lines    

Poles 

Lamps 

Tools  and  Fumitnre 
Supplies    .... 

$    8<H) 

6,722 

13,4.'S0 

7,.S00 

2,2<H) 

3,450 

4.987 

600 

600 

0 
1 
4 
3 
1 

10 
4 
8 
0 

0 
$  67 

638 
225 

22 
346 
200 

40 
0 

$100,000 

66.987 

95,618 

68,075 

3^,040 

41,240 

610 

8,K40 

0 
1 

4 
3 

1 

4 
8 
0 

0 

$    669 
8,820 
1,742 
8,170 

1,650 

60 

0 

Total    .    .    . 

$40,109 

$1437 

$688,310 

$11,101 

*While  the  above  was  in  the  print-er's  hands,  an  estimate  for  a  180  full  arc  street  plant  by 
the  contractor  Kepler  already  mentioned,  came  into  the  committees  possession.  It  reads, 
40  per  horse-power,  for  steam  plant,  $36  per  arc  for  dynamos ;  $90  a  mile  for  No.  6  wire  in 
place ;  $26  per  arc  lamp ;  $104  per  arc  installed  for  the  plant  complete,  including  all  but 
laod  and  buildinirs.  Tncse  flffures  include  superintendence  and  time  of  expert  in  tettinf 
ap  and  starting  the  plant  and  giring  instmctions. 
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This  plant  is  described  sboye,  p.  08.  In  the 
steam  plant  cost,  $3,000  is  for  foundations,  the  rest 
is  for  engines,  boilers,  heater,  shafting,  etc.,  $37  a 
horse-power  altogether.  The  drnaotos  and  Appur- 
tenances cost  $40  per  2,500  candlc-poirer  light;  the 
40-foot  poles  $7.50  each,  painted  and  set;  the  lanip^ 
$37.50  apiece,  122  installed  and  11  reserve ;  the  lines 
of  No.  6  wire  cost  $100  a  mile  in  position. 


These  figures  refer  to  1893,  the 
latest  I  could  obtain.  The  Mtosm 
plant  includes  14  engines  of  19*^ 
total  horse-power,  dhafting,  tools, 
etc.,  and  21  tubular  boilem,  heat- 
ers, pumps,  etc.,  of  2475  total 
horse-power,— nearly  $60  per  us- 
able hortite-powcr.  The  dynamos 
and  appurtenances  cost  $31  per 
arc  capacity  for  43  uiachincs  of 
1860  light  cspMcity.  The  lines 
consist  of  186  miles  of  lead-cor- 
ered  cable,  12,109  feet  of  conduit, 
and  584,496  feet  of  iron  pipe. 
Chicago  is  building  a  new  station 
now. 


/).—  C%ief  Walker's  estimate  far  a  2,000  street 
arc  plant  in  Philadelphia ,  overhead  service. 


E.  —  Manaffer  Cowling's  esti- 
mate/or a  400  arc  umler- 
groutul  street  plant  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 


Values. 


Percent 
depre- 
ciation. 


A  mount 

of 
depre- 
ciation. 


Values. 


Per  cent 
depre- 
ciation. 


Amount 

of 
depre- 
ciation. 


H^alEsUte  .  .  . 
Steam  Plant .  .  . 
Elertric  Plant  .  . 
Lines  and  Posts 

Poles 

Lamps 

Repair  Shops,  Tool* 
etc 

Total    .    .    . 


$146,000 

129,600 

96,0(10 

144,000 

30,000 

90,000 

5,000 


$636,500 


3 

1 

10 

4 

5 


$  720 
6,060 
2,880 
1,440 
3000 
3,600 

250 


$16,900 


$40,000 
54,060 
26,600 
80.000 

18,000 

2,500 


$221,150 


4 
3 
1 


$200 

2,162 

798 

800 

720 

200 


$4,880 


I'his  estimate  was  made  by  the  head  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Bureau,  nt  the  request  of  Mayor 
and  Councils  in  1894.    It  is  published  in  Vol.  II  of 
the  Journal  of  Select  Councilti,  p.  123.    The  chief 
BATS  that  he  purposely  made  his  estimate  high,  and 
it  IS  recorded  in  the  volume  just  mentioned  (p.  275), 
that  he  so  informed  the  committee  of  council.    He 
also  told  councils  that  8%  on  three-quarters  of  the 
inrestment  would  cover  all  depreciation.    This  is  a 
little  lower  than  the  result  of  our  analvfiiff,  which 
we  know  is  full  hi^h.    The  liberality  of  the  chiefs 
estimate  of  cost  is  very  clear.     He  figures  2000 
horse-power  water  tube  boilers  and  appurtenances 
at  $3&  a  horse,  4  Corliss  engines  of  500  tiorse-power 
each,  at  $20  a  horse,  pelting,  shafting,  etc.,  for  2,000 
horse-power,  at  $15  a  horse,  1  Corliss  enfciue,  5U0 
horse,  reserve,  at  $18  a  horse, — making  $63  for  each 
available  horse-power,    which  is  certainly  pretty 
high,  being  one-quarter  more  than  the  actual  cost 
per  horse  in  Chicago,  oae-third  more  tli»n  in  Umin- 
tree,  aiMl  one-half  more  than  in  Easton,  and  all 
these  plants  are  of  fine  con(«truction.     The  chief 
figures  on  40  dynamo*,  00  lights  each,  with  all  ap- 
purtenances in  position,  at  $40  a   light.    Detmit 
contracted  last  year  for  splendid  dynamos  at  $22.91 
per  light.    Then  comes  300  miles  of  4  B.  and  S.  U. 
wire  at  $115  a  mile,  and  2,000  iron  posts  complete, 
with  mast-arms,  etc.,  at  $50  each.     We  have  already 
seen  that  the  real  cost  from  the  actual  expenditures 
of  the  city  in  putting  up  such  posts  is  $45  complete 
in  position,  mast-arm,  okonite,  and  all. — the  figures 
being  given  to  me  direct  from  the  books  of  the 
Bureau ;  so  there  is  a  $10,000  over-estimate  in  that 
item  which  perhaps  was  allowed  for  contractor's 


Mr.  Cowling  is  manager  for  the 
Powelton  Electric  Company  which 
sells  the  city  several  htimlrcU  arc 
lights  at  45  cents  a  night,  or  $164 
a  year.     His  business  before  the 
committee   was  to  prove   tluit  it 
would   be   foolish   for  the  city  to 
build  a  lifrht  plant,  so  we  need 
have  no  doubt  that  his  estiiUHte 
i-*    sufficiently    liberal,— $108  per 
availabh*  horse  power  is  not  low, 
and  $200  per  arc  for  the  undi  r- 
ground  system  is  certainly  lartre 
for  lamp.s  placed  as  they  are  in 
Philadelphia.      In   the  course  of 
his  argument,  Mr.    Cowlini?   as- 
sured  the  committee  that  the  a«'- 
tual  cost  of  pro<luction    per   an* 
was  $146  a  vear,  leaving  the  com- 

J)any  $17    for  water-rent,  license 
ees,  pole  and  line  taxes,  general 
taxes  and  profits. 

Such  a  statement  to  one  who 
knows  that  returns  from  more 
than  a  hundred  stations,  public 
and  private,  show  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing arc  lights  to  be  less  than 
$75  a  year,  may  suggest  a  sus- 
picion of  the  reliability  of  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Cowling  says; 
nevertheless  his  estimate  is  of  in- 
terest as  showing  the  utmost  thst 
can  be  claimed  by  one  not  over- 
burdened  with   regard    for    the 
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Eroflt ;  indeed  all  the  items  seem  more  like  a  Terr 
igh  contractor's  fipircs  than  the  amount  for  vrhicn 
the  city  could  builu  directly  for  itself.  Ah  for  the 
wire,  IbO  miles  will  be  more  than  enough  to  install 
2,000  arcs,  one  to  each  2&0  feet  of  street,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia. If  the  reader  will  draw  a  picture  of  a 
group  of  city  bloclcs,  21  blocks  one  way  and  19  the 
other,  and  place  the  lamps,  and  draw  the  circuit?*, 
be  will  have  2,056  lamps,  with  only  130  miles  of  wire 
in  the  straight  even  if  he  arranges  the  circuits  in 
the  least  economical  way ;  alluwiiig  20  miles  for  sag, 
winding,  and  miscellaneous  waste,  which  is  ample, 
according  to  information  received  from  experts,  we 
have  a  total  of  150  miles,  so  there  is  un  overestimate 
of  at  least  one-half  in  this  item.  Then  the  chestnut 
poles  are  figured  at  $15  each,  but  we  have  already 
seen  that  half  the  amount  is  ample.  Arc  lamps  to 
the  number  of  2,250  are  estimated  at  $40  each, 
which  is  much  too  high  for  present  rates.  Mr. 
Kepler  quoted  me  last  week,  a  first-class  lamp  at 
$26.60,  and  a  good,  Bubstantial  article  can  be  had 
for  $24.  The  whole  plant  could  undoubtedly  be 
builtof  the  finest  materials  for  $520,000,  and  prob- 
ably for  less.  No  wonder  the  best  construction 
companies  assured  Director  Beitler  that  they  were 
ready  to  put  up  the  plant  at  the  chiefs  figures,  and 
no  wonder  the  chief  said  his  estimate  was  high,  and 
contemplated  with  pleasure  the  satisfaction  of  the 
tax-payers  when  they  saw  how  much  below  the 
estimate  the  real  expenditure  would  fall. 

F.—  Boston  Elfictric  Light  Co. 

5,375  horse-power. 
6,755  arc  equivalents  of  capacity. 


truth,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
strong  motives  to  make  the  cost 
appear  as  large  as  possible.  And 
it  is  also  of  interest  because,  with 
all  Mr.  Cowling's  anxiety  to  mag- 
nify the  expense,  once,  as  manager 
of  a  private  electric  company  de- 
Dirons  of  preserving  the  frail 
thread  of  infinitesimal  profit  on 
which  its  life  depends,  and  once 
as  a  patriotic  citizen  desirous  of 
preventing  the  city  ft'om  going 
into  a  ruinous  business,— in  spite 
of  all  this  he  figures  depreciation 
at  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
valuation. 


O.—  Edison  Co,  (Boston) . 

5,875  horse-power. 
9,600  arc  equivalents  of  capacity. 


Values  in 
thousands 
of  dollars. 

Percent 
depre- 
ciation. 

Amt.  of 
deprecia- 
tion in 
thousands 
of  dollars. 

Values  in 
thou.vands 
of  dollars. 

Per  cent 
depre- 
ciation. 

Amt.  of 
deprecia- 
tion in 
thousands 
of  dollars. 

Real  estate    .    .    . 
Steam  plant  .    .    . 
Electric  plant    .    . 

Lines    

Poles 

Lamps 

Furniture,  etc.  .    . 
Hupplics    .... 
Patents     .... 

Cash 

BUls 

532% 
436(4 
44914 
765% 
12 

45 

0 

31 

luo 

1 

3 

1 

10 

4 
8 
0 

0 
5 

2.66 

17.46 

13.48 

7.65 

1.20 

6.98 

.44 

5.00 

717 

638 

240 

1,329 

25 

66 

338 

80 

90 

4 
3 
1 

4 

0 
6 
0 
6 

3.58 
25.52 

7.20 
18.29 

iToo 

20.28 
4.50 

Total    .     .    . 

2,553 

- 

54.87 

3,534 

- 

75.37 

Twenty-live  dollars  per  arc-enulvalent  of  dynamo  capacity  in  the  Edison  plant  is 
not  BO  very  unreasonable,  though  it  is  plenty.  In  Kraintree  the  incandescent  plant 
cost  $2}  per  16  candie-i>ower  of  capacity  or  $18)  per  arc,  and  Buckley  gives  the  cost  of 
large  incandescent  systems  at  $2  per  16  candle-power  for  the  electric  plant  or  $16  per 
arc.  One  hundred  dollars  per  horse-power  and  $4  per  foot  of  line  construction  seem 
pretty  large. 

In  the  Boston  Electrical  Company  we  have  $80  a  horse  for  the  steam  plant,  $06  an 
arc  for  the  electric  plant,  and  almost  $1,000 per  mite  of  wire  for  overhead  construc- 
tion of  line;  while  Braintree,  1':aston,  and  Chicago,  all  with  first-class  machinery, 
show  only  $50  a  horse  for  steam  |)lant  with  all  motlern  im|>rovements,  $24  to  $31  per 
full-arc  eciuivalent  of  electric  plant,  and  $100  to  $300  a  mile  of  wire  for  overhead  lines 
—  $100in  Easton,  $300  in  Braintree— with  meters,  transformers,  and  all.  **Oh,  but 
the  meters  and  transformers  are  so  much  more  numerous  in  a  mile  of  Boston  wire.** 
Well,  the  Boston  Company  reports  $50,000  for  meters  and  transformers  on  786  miles  of 
wire—  about  $64  a  mile,  and  the  Braintree  figure  is  $67  a  mile  for  meters  and  trans- 
formers, so  that  won't  explain  the  situation.  If  we  subtract  the  $50,000  we  have  $715,- 
600  for  wiring  in  the  Boston  Company —over  $900  for  a  mile  of  wire,  which  is  more 
tbAn  enough  to  buy  lead-covered,  river-proof  cable,  let  alone  the  common,  eyery-day 
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overbead  wire  that  haogB  on  the  Boston  poles  and  ong^ht  not  to  average  over  $200  or 
9300  a  mile  at  the  rery  utmost.  No  wonder  there  is  a  water  gap  between  the  comi>any's 
returns  to  the  assessors,  and  the  figures  it  sends  to  the  long-suffering  commissioners 
of  light. 

H,—  Miacellanemia  Fritnit^  Plants, 
The  values  and  depreciation  are  expressed  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


Worcester 
commercial 
plant,  1200 
horse,  965 
full  arc  ca- 
pacity plus 

6650  16  c.  p. 
or  1796  arc 

equivalento, 
total. 

Brookline 
commercial 
plant,  750 
horse,  450 
lull  arcs  ca- 
pacity plus 
4150  inc.  or 

970  arc 

equiralents, 

toUl. 

Cambridge 
commercial 
plant,  1000 
horse,  630 
sub-arcs  ca- 
pacity plus 
5200  inc.  or 
1070  fUll  arc 
equivalents, 
toUl. 

Chicopee 
street  plan^ 

100  horse, 
150  sub -arcs 
of  dynamo 

capacity, 

=  100«^11 
arcs. 

Edison  Co. 

of 
Fall  River, 
635  horse, 
7,910  inc. 
16  c.  p.  ca- 
pacity cr 
989  arc 
equiralento. 

Edison 

Co.  of 

Brockton, 

750  horse, 

250  arcs 
plus  7586 

inc.  ca- 
pacity  or 

948  arc 

equiva- 
lent*«,toUl. 

Values. 

Values. 

Values. 

Values. 

Values. 

Values. 

Real  Estate     . 
Steam  Plant    . 
Electric  Plant, 
Lines      .     .    . 
Poles  .... 
Lamps    .    .    . 
Supplies .    .    . 
Furniture,  etc., 
Patento  .    .    . 
Cash   .... 
Bills  .... 

76 
55 
79 
53 

0 
27H 
11*^ 

47 

74 

87 

114 

10 

16 

8 

8 

0 

25 

8 

74 
95 

152 
98 
15 
20 

6 

1 

0 

1 
13Vi 

30 
24% 
17% 
62% 

20 
6 

53 
37 
80% 
51 

12% 
6 

3% 

9 
19 

1 
10 

Toul  value. 

349 

887 

475% 

17 

169% 

282% 

Depreciation. 

9 

»y4 

13 

.rt 

2.8 

8% 

The  depreciation  is  calculated  at  the  same  rates  as  in  the  preceding  cases  except 
that  the  depreciation  on  the  comi)oun(l  item  of  real  estate  is  taken  at  three-quarters 
of  one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent  in  the  small  places  where  nearly  the  whole  value  is  in 
the  buildings,  instead  of  one  half  of  one  \yet  cent  as  in  the  large  cities  where  half  the 
realty  is  land  value. 

For  the  horse-power,  the  lowest  figure  is  taken  each  time.  For  example  the  Worces- 
ter boilers  are  1200  horse  and  the  ehcines  1400  horse;  the  Fall  River  boilers  are  712 
horse  and  the  engines  635.  The  available  horse-iKiwer  is  not  more  than  the  |>ower  of 
the  boilers,  nor  more  than  the  power  of  the  engines,  so  that  the  lower  ficnire  must  be 
taken  in  evenr  case.  Brookline  and  Cambridge  follow  Boston's  lea<i.  91OO  and  $150 
respectively  lor  the  cost  of  steam  plant  per  horse ;  but  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the  Fall 
River  Edison  claiming  only  $38  a  horse,  Brockton  $50,  Worcester  $46,  and  Chicopee 
$25. 

As  to  dynamos  and  appurtenances,  the  commercial  arc  and  incandescent  company 
of  Brookline  claims  $90  an  arc-equivalent,  Cambri<ige  $140 !  Fall  River  Edison  claims 
$18,  Brockton  Edison  $85,  Worcester  commercial  «^44,  Chicopee  street  plant  $50.  The 
companies  of  Fall  River,  Worcester,  and  Chlcoi>ee  seem  to  have  more  than  the  aver- 
age candor;  the  contrast  runs  all  through  the  returns  and  even  gets  into  the  assess- 
ors' books  as  we  have  alroadv  partially  noted.  The  Brockton  Edison  is  taxed  on  less 
than  one-third  of  its  daimeu  valuation,  the  Brookline  Is  assessed  at  a  little  over  one- 
quarter  of  its  return  to  the  light  commissioners,  while  the  Fall  River  Edison  is  taxed 
on  considerably  over  half  the  investment  it  claims.  Worcester  pays  taxes  on  nearly 
three-quarters  of  its  capitalization,  and  Chicopee  is  assessed  on  more  than  it  claims 
to  possess;  the  company  having  been  taxed  on  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  value 
put  into  the  plant,  the  depreciation  written  off  bv  the  company  during  the  eight 
years  of  its  existence,  has  brought  the  value  now  claimed  by  it  oelow  the  assessment. 


FIXED    CHARGES. 


We  come  now  to  the  study  of  the  fixed  charges,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, interest,  and  depreciation.  A  public  plant  pays  no  taxes, 
but  the  taxes  that  would  be  received  from  a  private  lighting 
company  are  lost, and  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  expense 
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of  municipal  ownership.  The  amount  actually  paid  by  the  com- 
panies is  about  $2  per  arc-equivalent,  or  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent  to  one  per  cent  on  the  fair  investment. 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  |(1  28  on  the  hundred  in  Boston,  $1.75  in  New  York,  and 
$1.85  in  Philadelphia.  Hut  tliis  rate  is  not  paid  on  the  whole  value.  The  people  get 
taxes  on  about  one-third  of  the  valuation  of  the  Boston  Edison  Co.  and  on  less  than 
one-third  of  the  valuation  claimed  by  the  Boston  E.  L.  Co.  The  total  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  Massachusetts  electric  Uj^ht  companies  in  18D4  was  $133,718.  and  the 
total  valuation  was  nearly  $15,000,000,  so  that  the  taxes  actuaUy  received  came  to 
nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  (Commissioners'  Report,  1885,  pp.  124-.')).  The  full-&rc 
equivalents  in  use  in  Massachusetts  are  01,400,  so  that  the  taxes  amount  to  about  $2 
an  arc. 

In  New  York  the  Foote  Census  shows  a  total  valuation  of  $30,000,000,  for  the  elec- 
tric lifrht  companies,  and  $114,500  taxes  paid,  or  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent  on 
the  valuation.  Eleven  millions  of  the  value  is  for  patents,  and  if  that  is  omitted,  the 
taxation  will  be  but  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  or  the  claimed  investment.  In  the 
state,  outside  of  New  York  City,  the  valuation  was  $14,157,700  — patents  $3,4M,450; 
taxes  $63,877  for  129  plants  — a  rate  of  taxation  equal  to  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  The  total  number  of  arc-equivalents  in  use  was  55.701  in  the  entire  state,  and 
36,381  outside  of  New  York  City,  wherefore  the  tax  paid  by  the  electric  light  com- 
panies was  about  $2  per  arc-equivalent.  This  is  probably  the  fairest  way  oi  estimat- 
ing the  taxes  lost  to  the  city  by  disnlacing  the  private  companies,  for  it  avoids  the 
water  in  the  valuation.  These  taxes  include  all  the  assessments  on  poles,  line  wire, 
etc.,  and  represent  the  total  sums  paid  by  the  companies  to  the  public  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  assessing  one  and  one-half  millions  of  overcharges  on  the  citizens  of  Maasft- 
chusetts  and  two  millions  on  the  people  of  New  York. 

Insurance,  so  far  as  it  is  an  item  in  the  fixed  charges,  is 
amply  covered  by  one  per  cent  on  the  investment  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

Insurance  is  a  verv  small  item  in  a  good  city  plant.  The  object  of  insurance  is  to 
distribute  accidental  losses  among  a  large  number  of  people,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  rest  with  crushing  weight  on  a  few  individuals.  A  private  investor  or  a 
small  town  must  pay  the  insurance  company  the  amount  necessary  to  make  good  the 
losses  that  occur,  together  with  the  cost  of  distributing  the  funds  and  doing  the  work 
incident  to  insurance,  and  a  good  margin  of  profit  besides.  A  large  city  offers  in 
itself  a  sufficient  field  for  the  wide  distribution  of  losses,  so  that  it  can  insure  its  own 
plant  and  save  more  than  half  what  it  would  have  to  pay  a  private  company  for  in- 
surance. Director  Beitler  told  the  committee  of  councils  in  Philadelpnia  that  he 
would  not  put  one  dollar  of  insurance  on  the  public  plant  —  that  he  would  not  insure 
his  own  property  in  Che  public  buildings  — the  risk  was  so  infinitesimal,  and  that  the 
city  did  not  carry  any  insurance  on  its  station  houses,  fire-engine  houses,  or  river  boats. 
It  is  certainly  the  true  policy  for  a  city  to  build  wisely  and  well,  and  then  do  its  own 
insuring.  The  losses  wiU  amount  to  far  less  than  the  i)remiums  it  would  have  to  pay 
a  private  company — one  percent  being  an  ample  allowance  for  the  risk,  since  the 
companies  insure  electric  plants  at  one  and  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  more  than  half  the  premiums  paid  to  them  is  consumed  in  the  expenses 
of  carrying  on  the  business  and  in  profits.  Moreover  the  value  of  the  land  is  not  to  be 
included  in  estimating  the  insurance. 

Small  towns  and  cities,  as  we  said,  find  it  best  to  insure,  and  the  cost  is  entered  as 
part  of  the  running  expenses—  Braintree  $139,  Swanton  $225,  Easton  $275,  Little  Rock 
$900,  Danville  $77,  Painesville  $45,  Marietta  $150,  etc.  Such  policies,  however,  do  not 
cover  the  whole  value  of  the  plant;  for  example,  the  Easton  plant  is  worth  about 
$40,000  but  insures  against  fire  only  half  the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery,  or 
$12,000  at  $2  a  hundred=$240,  and  against  damage  to  life  or  property  by  boiler  ex- 
plosion to  the  extent  of  $5,000  for  $35  a  year.  This  leaves  a  risk  equal  to  about  six- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  still  on  the  town.  The  total  amount  that  should  be  debited  to 
insurance,  including  the  risk  not  covered  by  the  policies,  is  about  $1.50  per  arc-equiv- 
lent  in  Braintree,  and  $4  an  arc  in  Easton.  In  cities  bearing  the  whole  risk  for 
themselves,  the  cost  shouhl  not  exceed  one  per  cent  on  the  investment,  as  we  have 
seen,  or  $1  to  $2  per  arc-equivalent  in  commercial  plants,  and  $2  to  $3  per  arc  in 
street  plants.  One  per  cent  is  more  than  enoueh  to  allow  under  the  head  of  fixed 
charges  in  the  case  of  plants  that  buy  private  insurance  on  part  of  their  value,  and 
put  the  premiums  in  the  column  of  running  ex[)enses,  so  that  one  per  cent  will  cover 
the  point  in  both  classes  of  cases.  With  state  insurance  and  inspection,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  tiie  rate  would  fall  to  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent. 

Interest  is  not  an  item  in  the  fixed  charges  of  a  public  plant 
free  of  debt,  as  was  fully  shown  in  §  2  of  this  report.     When 
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the  capital  is  borrowed  three  per  cent  must  be  added  for  inter- 
est in  the  case  of  first-class  cities,  and  four  per  cent  in  most  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Finally  we  come  to  depreciation,  concerning  which  there 
exists  more  confusion  of  thought  than  attaches  to  any  other 
topic  in  electrical  engineering.  As  frequently  happens  in  cases 
of  conflict,  we  find  a  double  meaning  at  the  bottom  of  the  diffi- 
culty. There  are  two  sorts  of  depreciation,  a  shrinkage  of 
value  for  use,  and  a  shrinkage  of  vahie  for  sale.  The  latter  in- 
cludes the  former,  but  involves  other  elements  also.  If  you 
buy  a  tooth  brush,  and  use  it  for  a  day,  the  market  depreciation 
is  100  per  cent,  but  the  depreciation  for  use  is  only  one  or  two 
per  cent.  If  you  buy  a  dynamo,  at  $40  per  arc,  and  five  years 
from  now  electrical  construction  becomes  so  much  cheaper  that 
the  same  machine  can  be  made  for  $30  an  arc,  the  selling  value 
of  your  dynamo  will  have  fallen  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  de- 
preciation from  wear  and  XevLV  plus  the  depreciation  of  $10  per 
arc,  due  to  the  cheapened  processes  of  construction,  expiration 
of  patents,  etc.,  plt^  the  depreciation  due  to  the  prejudice 
against  buying  second-hand  goods ;  the  depreciation  for  use  may 
be  less  than  one  per  cent  while  the  depreciation  for  sale  may  be 
40  or  50  per  cent.  The  invention  of  better  machinery  is 
another  factor  producing  wonderful  changes  in  market  value. 
For  example,  I  bought  a  Columbia  bicycle  five  years  ago,  a 
$135  wheel  of  the  best  make;  it  is  in  fine  condition,  has  been 
well  kept  and  but  little  used,  and  for  use  is  almost  as  good  as 
it  ever  was,  but  I  could  not  sell  it  for  more  than  $10  or  $15,  be- 
cause the  market  is  full  of  wheels  of  half  the  weight,  with  pneu- 
matic tires  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  nobody  wants  the 
old  style. 

Now  a  private  company  takes  into  account,  not  only  the  wear 
and  tear  of  its  plant,  but  the  shrinkage  in  market  price,  because 
it  wants  to  know  at  all  times  what  its  assets  are  worth  in  ex- 
changeable values.  Of  course  the  company  must  also  consider 
the  rising  values  of  land  and  franchise.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  business  creates  a  larger  demand,  which  enables  the 
company  or  city  to  do  more  work  with  the  same  system  —  the 
plant  becomes  a  more  valuable  instrument  of  production  by  the 
change  in  surrounding  conditions.  It  is  not  fair  to  figure  depre- 
ciation on  building  and  machinery,  and  neglect  the  appreciation 
of  land  and  franchise  ;  and  that  the  latter  often  far  exceeds  the 
former,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  is  frequently  attested  by 
the  rising  values  of  electric  stocks,  even  in  spite  of  dilution. 
In  very  many  cases,  when  all  the  facts  are  considered,  apprecia- 
tion as  above,  repairs,  improvements,  etc.,  that  enter  into  the 
running  expenses,  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  depreciation  col- 
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umn  — it  is  all  cancelled  ;  the  plant  is  worth  as  much  or  more 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without  including  im- 
provements that  are  set  down  to  new  construction.  These  facts 
are  fully  recognized  by  the  companies  themselves,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.* 

A  public  plant  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  depreciation  of  the 
market.  Its  sole  concern  in  this  connection  is  the  depreciation 
in  usefulness.  If  the  city  pays  |{6,000  for  an  engine  that  runs 
30  years,  the  depreciation  (beyond  the  repairs  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  running  expense  account)  is  $200  a  year,  and  no 
more,  although  the  engine  might  have  been  bought  for  $4,000 
the  year  after  the  city  secured  it ;  $200  worth  of  engine  per 
year,  on  an  average,  has  been  ground  into  product,  in  addition 
to  the  running  expenses,  and  if  the  portion  of  investment  yearly 
ground  into  product  be  added  to  running  expenses  together  with 
insurance  and  taxes,  the  total  cost  of  producing  light  under  pub- 
lic ownership  is  found.  The  sole  question  here  is  the  life  of  the 
plant  —  how  long  do  buildings,  lines,  and  machinery  endure  be- 
fore they  have  to  be  replaced  because  of  wear,  or  the  necessity 
of  using  superior  types? 

The  committee  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
question.  It  has  gathered  information  in  respect  to  each  part 
of  an  electric  system  from  private  companies  and  public  plants, 
from  expert  electricians  and  engineers  in  both  public  and  private 
employ,  from  scientiKc  works  of  standard  authority  and  from 
actual  records  of  endurance  in  specific  cases,  and  it  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  three  per  cent  on  the  total  invest- 
ment is  usually  more  than  sufticient  to  cover  all  depreciation 
beyond  current  repairs.  It  will  also  appear  that  in  many  cases 
the  new  and  permanent  values  entering  into  the  running  ex- 
penses balance  the  depreciation,  justifying  the  plant  or  the 
planter  in  omitting  an  additional  allowance  on  that  score,  and 

*  There  is  another  matter  which  bears  upon  the  question  of  fixed  charges  in  pri- 
vate companies,  viz.,  the  fact  that  capital  is  not  properly  perpetual.  The  idea  that 
a  man  is  entitled  to  6  per  cent  on  his  money  to  the  end  of  eternity  is  an  error.  Capi- 
tal is  born  and  dies,  it  is  not  immortal.  It  is  so  with  monev  pat  into  live  stock  —  tne 
horses  die;  so  with  machinery  — if  a  man  builds  an  enpne  and  rents  it,  the  time 
comes  when  the  rent  or  interest  ceases,  because  the  engine  is  worn  out :  so  with  a 
farm— its  soil  becomes  exhausted.  It  ought  to  be  the  same  with  corporate  invest- 
ments ;  it  is  not  right  to  claim  interest  forever  on  the  original  capital.  When  a  man 
has  drawn  3  or  4  per  cent  for  forty  years  on  his  investment,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to 
cancel  the  debt,  and  make  further  investment  of  new  funds  be  has  earned  and  saved, 
if  he  wants  any  more  interest.  If  he  gets  10  per  cent  he  ought  to  call  it  square  in  12 
to  16  years  any  way.  Bo  that  even  where  operating  charges  and  increased  value  of 
land  and  franchise  do  not  balance  depreciation,  if  there  are  any  such  cases,  stUl  the 
life  of  the  plant  is  sufficient  (averaging  the  endurance  of  buildings  and  machinery), 
to  make  a  moderate  interest  a  full  return  for  the  investment  by  the  time  it  runs  out, 
without  any  necessity  of  allowing  a  percentage  for  depreciation,  which  in  reality  is 
simply  giving  back  to  the  capitalist,  not  merely  his  capital  plus  a  good  addition  for 
its  use,  uut  giving  him  his  capital  twice  plus  said  addition ;  as  if  I  should  rent  a  mar 
chine  or  a  horse,  and  having  paid  for  its  use  at  a  rate  that  during  the  time  I  had  it 
netted  its  owner  a  good  sum  over  and  above  its  value  at  the  time  I  took  it,  I  should 
stiU  be  reauired  to  give  the  owner  another  one  as  good  as  it  was  at  first,  when  it  wore 
<mt  or  died. 
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that  this  fact,  together  with  the  growth  in  the  values  of  land 
and  franchise,  leads  the  great  majority  of  even  private  companies 
to  write  off  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  or  nothing  at  all,  to 
cover  depreciation. 

Upon  land,  foandatioiu,  sapplies,  and  cash,  there  is  no  depreciation  in  use.  Upon 
boUdings  of  good  construction,  one  i)er  cent  is  ample  allowance.  If  the  land  and 
buildings  are  welded  into  one  item  under  the  title  *'  real  estate,"  as  in  many  of  the 
reports,  it  is  safe,  in  case  of  a  plant  located  in  a  larpre  city,  to  estimate  depreciation 
at  one  half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  whole  value  of  the  realty ;  but  in  a  small  town, 
where  the  land  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  real  estate  item,  depreciation  should 
be  calculated  at  nearly  or  quite  one  per  cent. 

A  good  steam  engine  lasts  35  to  60  years,  with  proper  care  and  timely  repairs— this 
is  the  average ;  under  the  best  conditions  the  lile  of  an  engine  is  much  more  than  60 
years.  Thurston  says,  in  nis  standard  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine,  Vol.  II,  p. 
577-8 :  *'  Engines  meeting  with  no  accident  resulting  in  a  general  wreck  should  endure  a 
century.  .  .  .  All  TNU'ts  exposed  to  wear  are  made  readily  removable,  and  easy  of 
replacement.  .  .  .  Wear  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  ample  lubrication.  The  author 
has  known  a  main  journal  brass  to  work  ten  years  constantly  without  appreciable  or 
measurable  wear.'*  I  have  seen  a  number  of  engines  that  have  been  useii  in  electric 
licht  stations  from  the  beginning,  8  to  lu  years  ago,  that  had  not  the  least  appearance 
oi  age  or  incompetence.  Some  of  the  engines  in  the  Phila<lelphia  water  works  at 
Spring  Garden  Station  have  been  in  use  more  than  40  years  and  they  are  as  good 
to-day  as  they  ever  were.  Engineers  of  long  experience  have  assured  me  that  three 
per  cent  is  high  for  depreciation  on  a  good  stationary  encrine,*  including  the  probatile 
need  ot  replacement  by  later  types.  To  the  question,  **  How  long  will  an  engine  last 
with  ordinary  care  and  proper  repairs?"  they  have  answered,  "A  lifetime,"  **  For- 
ever," **As  long  as  you  want  it  to,'^etc. 

The  boilers  are  not  so  hardy.  Their  average  life  is  15  to  20  years.  Bad  water  and 
carelessness  may,  of  course,  be  fatal  in  a  year  or  two,  bat,  with  goo<l  treatment,  an 
ordinary  tubular  boiler  lasts  20  to  26  vears,  so  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Corbin  & 
Goodrich,  the  well-known  Philadelphia  specialists,  so  long  and  extensively  engaged 
in  the  business  of  insuring  and  inspecting  boilers.  A  water  tube  boiler  with  vertical 
iacket  lined  with  fire  brick  and  horizontal  curving  tubes  without  any  ends  exiM)8ed, 
1^  the  Climax,  looks  as  though  it  might  last  a  lifetinte,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
experts  tliat  there  is  practically  no  depreciation  to  it  beyond  the  current  repairs 
incident  to  putting  in  a  new  tube  now  and  then.  To  l^e  on  the  safe  side  with  the 
average  case,  however,  I  have  taken  seven  per  cent  for  boiler  de])reoiation.  In  a  well 
constructed  steam  plant,  the  foundations  represent  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  cost,  the 
boilers  and  appurtenances  about  three-tenths,  and  the  engines,  with  shafting,  reed- 
water  heaters,  and  other  appurtenances,  six-tenths.  Calcniatiug  depreciation  on 
foundations  at  no  per  cent,  on  boilers  seven  per  cent,  engines,  etc.,  three  per  cent, 

eves 3.9  per  cent  on  the  entire  steam  plant;  tlie  committee  has  used  four  i)er  cent 
estimating  steam  plant  depreciation  beyond  the  current  repairs. 

A  dynamo  will  last  as  long  as  an  engine.  The  brushes,  if  the  dynamo  uses  brushes, 
wear  out  inayear  or  a  year  and  a  half ,  out  are  replaced  at  ver>'  small  cost ;  the  commu- 
tators wear  3  or  4  years,  often  more,  and  are  easily  replaced ;  an  armature  may  need  to 
be  rewound  now  and  then;  these  items  belong  to  ordinary  repairs,  and  already  enter 
fullv  into  the  running  expense  accounts  in  all  the  older  ])lants.  Kevond  this  there  is 
nothing  about  a  dynamo  but  a  solid  frame,  coils  of  wire  on  bars  of  iron,  and  a  wheel 
Mid  axle— nothing  to  wear  out  any  faster,  or  even  so  fast  as  an  engine,  so  that 
three  per  cent  beyond  repairs  is  ample  allowance  for  dynamoH,  including  the  possible 
advisability  of  replacement  by  superior  types.  Engineers  and  superintendents  tell 
me  that  the  first  dynamos,  made  and  put  in  operation  12  or  13  years  ago,  are  ninning 
to*day  in  as  good  condition  as  they  ever  were,  and  doing  almost  if  not  quite  as 
effective  work  as  any  of  later  make.  Fur  the  switch-boards  and  other  appurten- 
ances of  the  dynamo  plant  three  per  cent  is  more  than  enough. 

The  lamps  require  frequent  repairs  of  a  small  nature,  but  with  such  repairs,  will 
be  good  for  twenty-five  years  at  least.  So  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  I^erch,  the  able  super- 
intendent of  the  Easton  plant,  who  attends  to  the  lamp  re])airing  in  person,  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  other  ext)erts.  Four  per  cent,  therefore,  will  be  our  figure 
for  lamp  depreciation  beyond  repairs. 

The  poles  cannot  be  counted  on  to  last  more  than  10  or  12  years,  unless  treated  with 
a  preservative.  Men  of  long  exi)erience  with  telegraph-poles  tell  me  that  under  good 
conditions  chestnut.poles  from  near  the  sea  will  last  15  years,  but  mountain  ])oles  set 


•  The  word  stationarv  is  used  with  emphasis,  for  a  locomotive  engine  cannot  l)e 
counted  on  to  last  more  tnat  10  or  12  years.  Exjwsuro  to  all  sorts  of  weather  outside 
and  all  sorts  of  water  inside,  the  tremendous  vibration  caused  by  rapid  movement 
over  uneven  roads,  aud  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  locomotive  as  lK)iler  and  engine 
welded  together,  ensure  a  much  more  rapi<l  wear  than  in  the  case  of  a  stationarv 
engine.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  electricity  is  a  cheaper  means  of  transi)ort4« 
tlon  tbAn  steam,— it  permits  the  use  of  stationary  engines. 
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in  sandy  soil  will  decay  in  10  or  12  years  on  an  average,  some  sooner,  some  latei .  Ten 
per  cent  is  therefore  our  figure  for  i)ole  depreciation,  though  in  truth  the  item  has 
already  begun  to  enter  the  repair  accounts  of  the  older  stations— Easton  for  example, 
where  more  than  $150  was  s])ent  last  year  in  the  replacement  of  poles.  There  is 
a  preparation  called  "  Woodiline,"  sold  by  F.  8.  Hovey  of  Beverly,  N.  J.,  and  being 
used  by  the  Pennsylvania  lioad,  which  is  said  by  the  road  officials  to  have  shown 
itself  able  to  double  the  life  of  the  wood,  and  it  costs  only  8  cents  a  pole  to  pat  it  on. 

2~*he  committee  gets  no  commission  on  sales  made  through  this  advertisement,  but  it 
a  matter  that  ought  to  be  known  to  municipal  superintendents,  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  use  poles.)  Iron  posts  live  many  times  the  life  of  a  wooden  pole;  under 
reasonable  conditions,  there  is  practically  no  depreciation  upon  them,  but  we  have 
used  one  per  cent. 

The  lines  last  a  very  longtime.  In  answer  to  my  question,  *'  How  long?'*  expert 
after  exi»ert  has  said,  ♦♦  Forever,"  "  There  is  no  wear  out  to  the  wires."  •*  The  ynres 
lose  their  insulation  to  some  extent  by  long  exposure,  but  their  depreciation  is  prac- 
tically nothing."  The  reason  is  that  the  value  of  the  wire  depends  on  the  copper  that 
i .  contains,  arid  copper  does  not  depreciate.  Even  old  scrap  copper  finds  a  steady 
Market  at  two-thirds  the  price  per  pound  of  the  new  metal  ^sce  the  Metal  Worker^ 
July  6, 1895,  price  lists  in  the  back),  so  that  even  if  the  whole  line  were  replaced  every 
a5  years  one  i>er  cent  beyond  current  repairs  would  be  more  than  enough  to  cover 
depreciation. 

Meters  and  transformers,  aside  from  accidents  which  come  under  the  bead  of  in- 
surance, do  not  materially  alter  the  i>ercentage. 

In  undergroun<l  systems,  the  cast-iron  pipe  or  the  creosoted  wood  is  good  for  a  cen- 
tury —  so  Chief  Walker  tells  me  in  resi>ect  to  the  wooden  ducts  he  uses,  saying  that 
his  statement  is  based  on  actual  exiierience  with  such  ducts  in  the  old  world.  As  to 
cast-iron  pipes,  men  of  exi>erience  in  water  and  gas  construction  say  that  a  crust  of 
rust  forms  on  the  surface,  and  then  oxidation  stons  (except  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances)  atul  the  pipe  will  last  indefinitely. 

Supplies  are  used  while  fresn,  and  suffer  no  depreciation  in  usefulness  during 
their  storage  as  supplies. 

For  tools,  horses  and  wagons,  furniture,  etc.,  an  average  of  eight  per  cent  is  a  fair 
allowance ;  i)atents  six  per  cent,  as  they  last  17  years;  cash  no  per  cent;  bills  five  ^ler 
cent,  though  we  think  it  a  very  high  flgtire,  since  few  sales  of  electric  light  are  made 
except  to  persons  who  have  abundant  proj)erty  to  meet  the  debt.  The  last  three  items 
are  found  only  in  private  idants. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  back  now  to  Table  XIX  and  apply  the  above  percentages  of 
depreciation  in  detail  he  will  find  that  the  total  depreciation  of  the  Braintree  pbint  is 
a  little  less  than  three  i>cr  cent  of  the  investment,  Easton  a  little  more  than  three  ]>er 
cent,  Chicago  less  than  2  i>er  cent.  Walker's  Philadelphia  plant  22,  Cowling's  2^, 
Boston  filec.  Light  Co.  2|,  Boston  Edison  2|,  Worcester,  Brookline,  an<l  Cambridge 
less  than  3,  Chicopee  3},  Fall  River  Edison  1^,  the  Edison  of  Brockton  ^.  The  com- 
mittee has  analyzed  the  returns  of  nearly  100  stations,  public  and  private,  and  finds 
the  depreciation  of  use  beyond  repairs  in  almost  all  cases,  less  than  three  per  cent. 
We  therefore  consider  three  per  cent  a  full  allowance  for  this  item  of  cost.  Chief 
Walker,  as  we  have  seen,  expressed  his  belief  to  the  Philadelphia  councils  that  three 
per  cent  on  about  three-fourths  of  the  investment  would  cover  depreciation  —  that 
would  be  two  and  one-fourth  i)er  cent  on  the  whole  investment ;  and  as  Chief  Walker 
is  one  of  the  foremost  electricians  of  the  dav  —  **  conservative,  careful,  and  thoroughly 
master  of  his  business,"  as  Director  Beitler  wrote  to  Mayor  Stuart— his  statement 
furnishes  additional  reason  for  believing  that  three  per  cent  is  a  liberal  figure  for 
depreciation. 

Writers  who  favor  public  ownership  have  sometimes  omitted  all  consideration  of 
depreciation.  Superintendents  of  public  plants  show  a  similar  tendency  to  silence  on 
the  subject  in  their  rei>orts,  but,  if  you  question  them,  you  will  usually  discover  that 
they  omit  the  item  not  because  they  do  not  give  it  thought,  but  because  they  are  con- 
Tinced  that  the  new  value  added  to  the  plant  each  year,  in  the  overlapping  of  repairs, 
in  the  little  extensions  and  improvements  thnt  go  into  running  expenses,  more  than 
balances  the  unrepaired  wear  and  tear  of  the  plant.  If  this  new  value  (V)  which 
should  in  strictness  be  put  down  to  new  investment,  gets  mixed  with  running  ex- 
penses, the  operating  account  becomes  too  large  by  the  amount  V— for  this  V  has  not 
Been  used  in  producing  the  light  of  the  year,  but  is  i>ermanent  value  added  to  the 
plant.  Now  if  V,  the  said  new  value,  is  equal  to  D,  the  depreciation,  then  O,  plus  V, 
the  present  running  exi>ense  account,  consisting  of  the  real  operating  cost  plus  the 
sald^new  value  in  improvements,  etc.,  is  equal  to  O  plus  D,  the  real  operating  cost  plus 
depreciation.  In  other  words,  to  get  at  the  actual  cost  of  producing  light,  aside  from 
taxes  and  insurance,  we  must  take  the  amount  expended  during  the  vear,  subtract  V, 
the  new  value  added  during  the  year,  and  add  I>,  the  depreciation  —  that  is,  the 
actual  amount  that  has  been  ground  into  product  during  the  year;  but  if  D  and  V  are 
equal,  we  shall  have  the  same  amount  at  the  end  of  the  calculation  as  we  had  at  the 
beginning,  and  we  would  have  reached  practically  the  same  result  by  taking  the  run- 
ning expense  account,  with  its  mixture  of  new  value,  as  covering  depreciation,  mak- 
ing any  further  allowance  on  that  head  unnecessary.  To  take  a  concrete  case,  su))pose 
the  running  ex))enses  <mring  the  year  are  $60  an  arc,  but  1^15  of  it  represents  i^erma- 
nent  value  added  to  the  plant,  so  that  S4&  was  all  of  the  $60  that  really  went  into  the 
year's  product,  the  rest  being  still  in  the  pUiot.   Then  if  the  depreciation,  the  amount 
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of  iiiTestment  that  has  been  ground  up  into  product  during  the  year,  is  flS,  we  have 
$45  plus  915  for  the  total  ralues  used  up  in  producing  an  arc  light  for  one  year.  We 
have  already  seen  in  the  note  to  Table  X,  that  Prof.  John  P.  Itarrett,  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  Citv  Tel^raph  and  Electric  Light  Plant,  says  that  the  running  account 
for  the  electric  plant  fully  covers  depreciation.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  South 
Eranston,  Chariton.  DeOraff,  Kaston,  Madison,  and  many  other  plants:  it  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  all  well  kept  and  growing  plants  except  those  which,  like  South  Norwalk 
Mid  Braintree,  keep  a  strict  and  separate  account  of  new  values  even  down  to  small 
items. 

Writers  who  oppose  public  ownership  frequently  claim  that  7  or  8  per  cent  must  be 
added  to  the  official  returns  in  order  to  cover  depreciation.  They  take  no  note  of  the 
mixture  of  accounts  mentioned  above,  nor  has  it  apparentiv  occurred  to  them  that 
the  depreciation  of  the  market  which  they  very  properly  allow  for  in  their  private 
ooncems  has  no  application  to  public  enterprises,  nor  do  they  make  any  de<hiction  for 
the  rising  values  of  land  and  franchise.  The  private  couiiianics  themselves  show  a 
much  more  accurate  appreciation  of  the  facta  than  their  (lefonders.  (hit.  of  86  elec- 
tric companies  reporting  in  Massachusetts  in  1895,  only  33  write  off  aiutthhig  at  all 
for  depreciation^  and  10  of  the  33  do  not  exccc4i  one  jter  vent.  The  majority  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  new  values  in  their  ex)>en8e  accounts,  and  the  increaving  value  of 
land  and  franchise  overcome  depreciation,  not  only  in  use,  but  in  market  value  also. 
Even  those  companies  which  write  off  a  sum  for  depreciation  usually  make  the  item 
very  small.  The  Boston  Electric  Light  Companv  writes  off  one-eightieth  of  one  jier 
cent,  Brookline  and  Cambridge  nothing,  the  Edison  of  Boston  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  the  Suburban  nothing,  the  Edison  of  Brockton  one  eleventh  of  one  per  cent, 
Somerville,  Qnincy,  Hyde  Park,  Spencer,  Waltham,  etc.,  nothing.  Tliere  was  plenty 
of  surplus  to  devote  to  a  depreciation  fund,  and  the  jiresence  of  the  item  on  tne  re- 
turn blanks,  and  its  being  nlled  in  by  some  of  the  companies,  precludes  the  hypothe- 
sis of  oversight,  even  if  such  a  sup}>08ition  were  otherwise  admiHRible  in  the  case. 
Chicopee  and  Worcester  have  laid  aside  a  larger  fund  to  cover  dei>reciation  than  almost 
any  of  the  other  companies,  and  yet  the  total  sums  written  off  by  them  for  wear  and 
tear, shrinkage  of  market  and  all,  since  the  beginning  of  their  operatiims  in  1K87  and 
1883  respectively,  amount  to  little  more  than  three  |>er  cent  a  year  on  the  investment. 
It  seems  very  clear  that  three  per  cent  is  sufficient  allowance  for  depreciation  even  in 
case  of  a  private  company— more  than  sufficient  for  a  public  plant  — and  that  in 
many  cases,  both  public  and  private,  no  allowance  at  all  beyond  the  operating 
account  is  necessary. 

Looking  now  at  the  fixed  charges  as  a  whole,  we  see  that 
five  per  cent  on  the  whole  investment  will  provide  for  them  all, 
even  where  full  depreciation  is  reckoned  in  addition  to  all  items 
in  the  running  expense  account  —  one  j)er  cent  for  taxes,  one 
per  cent  for  insurance,  and  three  per  cent  for  depreciation 
beyond  repairs.  When  the  investment  is  ^200  per  arc,  as  in  the 
ordinary  street  plant,  the  fixed  charges  will  come  to  about  $10 
an  arc.  If  the  investment  is  |;800,  as  in  the  very  finest  plants 
like  that  in  Detroit,  the  fixed  charges  may  be  placed  at  $15 ;  — 
they  will  really  be  less,  for  the  depreciation  in  a  $300 
plant,  built  up  to  the  money,  will  be  considerably  less  than 
three  per  cent.  In  a  commercial  plant,  with  $150  invested  per 
arc-equivalent,  the  fixed  charges  will  average  about  $7.50. 
These  examples  afford  a  general  idea;  more  specific  results  will 
be  obtained  when  we  study  the  operating  expenses  in  the  sev- 
eral plants,  and  add  the  fixed  charges  appropriate  to  each  case, 
to  which  part  of  our  labors  we  now  betake  ourselves. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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him  to  a  finis.  My  impressions  of  him;  however,  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

All  of  his  thought,  and  all  of  his  expression  of  it  are  inter- 
penetrated by  his  deep  individuality.  More  objective  minds, 
especially  such  as  are  of  scientific  turn,  will  therefore  con- 
tinually misunderstand  and  misvalue  him.  His  gold  not 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  realm  will  likely  not  be  recog- 
nized by  them  as  gold  at  all. 

Professor  Herron  probably  would  be  less  complained  of 
were  he  endowed  with  greater  faculty  for  mental  diversion. 
But  he  never  in  that  case  could  so  arouse  the  attention  of  his 
day  as  he  is  doing  and  seems  appointed  to  do,  for  he  could 
never  so  distinctly  perceive,  so  deeply  feel,  nor  so  impres- 
sively proclaim  its  evils  and  its  perils. 

He  is  a  man  of  the  most  exquisite  sensitiveness.  In  this 
characteristic  he  closely  approaches  the  feminine  in  type. 
In  rating  him  as  feminine  (and  he  is  so  in  many  particulars) 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  the  least  implying  that 
he  is  effeminate.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  two  things  are 
vastly  different.  His  feminine  quality  does  not  detract  at 
all  from  the  fulness  of  his  virility.  It  is  only  that  the  tissue 
of  his  character  is  extraordinarily  fine-grained.  Few  men  I 
have  ever  met,  perhaps  none,  have  so  represented  to  my 
mind  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  in  the  respect  just  named 
the  quality  of  Jesus,  an  essential  feminineness  joined  with 
an  equally  developed  masculinity.  It  is  a  rare  and  high 
conjunction  of  qualities. 

Dr.  Herron  showed  himself  while  in  California  to  be, 
under  most  extreme  provocation,  a  man  of  marvellous  self- 
control.  If  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  better  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city  then  this  man  is  both  good  and  great. 
He  was  while  here  at  all  times  habitually  and  mjiny  times 
malignantly  misrepresented.  The  wildest  most  unfounded 
charges  imaginable  were  brought  against  him;  against  his 
public  utterances,  his  private  attitudes,  even  against  his  per- 
sonal sincerity.  He  was  charged  with  saying  things  he 
never  said,  things  counter  to  any  he  had  ever  said  or 
thought;  even  charged, with  privately  avowing  views  and 
beliefs  totally  at  variance  with  those  uttered  and  advocated 
by  him  in  public.  From  first  to  last  he  exhibited  under  this 
fire  of  detraction  a  perfect  serenity  of  spirit  and  an  absolute 
freedom  from  all  asperity  of  speech  or  feeling.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  daily,  hourly,  he  was 
beset  by  a  swarm  of  the  most  persistent  and  skilful  inter- 
viewers, commissioned  by  their  chiefs  and  determined  upon 
their  own  part  to  wring  from  him  some  sort  of  sensational 
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rejoinder.  But  every  artifice  and  enticement  known  to  the 
profession  were  in  vain.  Unperturbed  in  spirit,  calm  of 
demeanor,  kindly  in  expression  towards  all  his  detractors, 
he  went  his  daily  way  in  a  manner  that  won  the  admiration 
of  all  who  saw. 

Of  Dr.  Herron's  rare  intellectual  perception,  I  do  not  need 
particularly  to  speak,  except  as  it  was  displayed  in  a  single 
instance  strongly  illustrative,  although  quite  aside  from  the 
ordinary  tenor  of  his  occupation  her^.  The  doctor  has,  it 
appears,  been  greatly  interested  for  some  years  past  in  the 
poetical  writings  of  a  former  well  known  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia— Professor  Edward  Rowland  Sill — whose  untimely 
death  is  increasingly  regarded  as  a  national  calamity.  Pro- 
fessor Herron  never  saw  the  poet,  nor  met  any  person  who 
had  seen  him,  but  had  from  his  writings  alone  constructed  a 
mental  and  moral  portraiture  of  him  which  by  request  lie 
presented  one  evening  to  a  roomful  of  Professor  Sill's  most 
intimate  and  admiring  friends.  Although  the  presentation 
was  impromptu  and  wholly  without  opportunity  for  special 
preparation  it  was  by  acclamation  pronounced  a  juster, 
fuller,  more  interior  and  finely  shaded  representation  of  our 
friend  than  any  of  us  who  had  known  him  best  could  have 
produced.  Such  an  experiment  tends  to  strengthen  confi- 
dence in  the  preacher's  interpretation  of  the  word  and  spirit 
of  the  Christ 

The  only  other  thing  I  name  in  this  hastily  drawn  and 
very  imperfect  characterization  is  the  professor's  spiritufil 
susceptibility.  Spiritual  things  are  the  most  real  to  liim  of 
all  things.  He  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  a 
spiritual  atmosphere  that  is  both  dense  and  luminous. 
Above  all  those  I  have  ever  known  he  seems  to  me  to  come 
nearest  to  Moses'  way,  and  to  walk  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible.  Professor  Herron  tells  us  that  in  his  early  life, 
when  he  was  yet  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  and 
earned  his  living  at  the  compositor's  case,  he  knew  and  had 
companionship  with  almost  no  human  being.  Put  God  he 
knew  and  had  companionship  with  in  a  way  that  was  as  real 
as  any  other  reality  of  his  life.  And  tliis  experience  has 
been  a  constant  and  increasing  one  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  dread  and  solemn  presence  is  ever  about  him. 

God  so  appearing  to  the  spiritual  perception,  it  follows 
that  all  those  things  which  make  up  the  expression  of  the 
divine  will  stand  out  to  his  apprehension  with  correspond- 
ing vividness  and  power.  This  is  the  chief  key  to  the  man's 
character  and  aim  and  work  in  life.  He  is  possessed  of  an 
overpowering  sense  of  God:  God's  will,  God's  righteousness, 
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God's  leading,  God's  comfort;  and  has  abiding  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  sense  of  divine  things  is  so  intense  as  to 
be  both  sustaining  and  consuming.  It  constrains  the  man 
to  cry  out  with  great  St.  Paul,  "Woe  is  mine  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel."  Whether  man  will  heed  or  will,  forbear,  Pro- 
fessor Herron  so  feels  the  hand  of  God  upon  him  that  he 
must  speak  out  God's  message  to  the  world. 

He  has  sometimes  been  called  the  modern  Jeremiah.  Let 
me  quote  a  much  more  happy  characterization  lately  made 
by  a  friend,  a  man  of  profound  nature:  ''Professor  Herron 
more  nearly  approaches  a  nineteenth-century  Ezekiel.  This 
is  shown  in  his  passion  for  Jehovah  and  His  righteousness 
in  all  practical  and  political  life,  in  the  life  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  that  of  the  individual,  in  the  life  of  all  nations  no 
less  than  of  his  own  Israel ;  also  in  his  philosophy  of  history 
the  best  and  fullest  in  the  Bible  and  never  to  be  surpassed  in 
basal  lines."  In  these  and  other  things  my  friend  finds  a 
most  interesting  parallel  between  both  the  spirit  and  work 
of  the  older  prophet  and  the  new. 

J.  K.  McLean. 
President  Pacific  (Congregational)  Theological  Seminary^  Oakland^  Cal, 

II.      DR.    IJROWN    VERSUS    PROF.    HERRON. 

The  knowledge  of  Professor  Herron  as  a  man,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  aim  and  import  of  his  teachings,  to  be  derived 
from  Dr.  Brown's  sermon  is,  in  my  judgment,  much  farther 
from  the  truth  than  is  absolute  ignorance.  The  sermon 
not  only  grossly  misapprehends,  it  misleads  and  scatters 
cruel  wrong  in  regard  to  Professor  Herron.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Dr.  Brown.  I  am  not  a  "follower"  of 
Professor  Herron,  who  is  the  last  man  to  desire  followers  of 
Herron.  He  seeks  to  make  followers  of  Jesus  in  the  appli- 
cation of  His  law  of  righteousness  to  practical  life. 

Professor  Herron  teaches  no  new  doctrine.  The  law  of 
sacrifice  is  not  new;  the  law  of  love  is  not  new;  the  Golden 
Rule  is  not  new.  The  chief  charge  of  Dr.  Brown  and  the 
class  of  beings  of  whom  he  is  mouthpiece,  against  Professor 
Herron,  is  that  he  is  revolutionary,  dangerous  to  our  insti- 
tutions, anarchistic.  From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present 
hour,  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  command  to  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself  have  been  revolutionary  and  anarchistic. 
There  is  neither  reason,  fact,  nor  religion,  nor  credit  to  the 
honesty  of  any  preacher  of  Christianity  who  maintains  that 
there  is  even  a  shadow  of  agreement  between  the  general 
social  and  business  methods  of  our  time  and  Christ's  law  of 
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love.  The  Golden  Rule  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  competition  as  it  rules  in  business.  It  is 
therefore  anarchistic  and  revolutionary. 

I  recollect  well  when  the  preaching  of  human  freedom  was 
stigmatized  as  revolutionary  and  anarchistic,  and  fraught 
with  peril  to  the  nation.  To  the  defender  of  slavery  the 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  was  rankest 
anarchy.  From  the  standpoint  of  human  freedom  the  de- 
fender of  slavery  was  the  anarchist.  Whether  Dr.  Brown 
or  Professor  Herron  is  the  anarchist  depends  upon  the  stand- 
point of  the  judge.  From  the  standpoint  of  property-rights 
as  against  the  human  rights  of  i)roperty'8  producers,  from 
the  standpoint  of  moneyed  aristocracy,  of  parasites,  and  the 
merely  shrewd  and  selfish,  Professor  Herron  is  anarchistic. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Christ's  law  of  life.  Dr.  Brown  and 
all  his  tribe  of  soulless,  loveless  political  and  social  econo- 
mists are  not  only  the  rankest  of  anarchists  but  are  abso- 
lutely atheists.  Dr.  Brown's  sermon  is  largely  demagogic 
harangue,  or  it  is  an  emanation  from  a  public  teacher  crim- 
inally blind  to  the  real  economic  and  industrial  conditions 
of  our  time.     It  bears  evidence  of  being  both  these. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  batlike  simplicity  with  which  the 
doctor  quotes  detached  utterances  of  Proft^ssor  Herron. 
He  can  see  nothing  but  sand-lotism  in  such  sentences  as  the 
following:  "As  a  nation  we  have  betrayed  our  trust."  If 
our  "trust"  is  "Standard  Oil,"  or  "sugar"  or  "coal"  or  "rail- 
road," Professor  Herron  is  wrong.  If  our  "trust"  was  to  se- 
cure equality  of  rights  for  all,  government  of  tlie  people  by 
the  people,  liberty  and  eciual  opportunity  to  live  and  make 
a  living,  then  we  have,  as  the  voice  of  millions  of  unwillingly 
unemployed  bears  ominous  witness,  most  woefully  betrayed 
our  trust. 

"Our  economic  system  is  organized  social  wrong."  True 
to  the  letter  in  every  word,  and  the  class  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  generally  rich,  who  an*  foolish  enough  to  deny  it. 

"Christ  is  becoming  the  social  ideal  of  the  mob."  There 
was  both  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  political-campaign 
trickery  used  by  Dr.  Brown  when  he  got  hold  of  the  word 
"mob."  The  "mob"  is  a  disgusting  word  to  polite  ears;  it  is 
a  terrible  word  for  the  well-fed  and  comfortable  who  have 
plenty  of  invested  rights.  But  the  "mob"  of  Professor  Her- 
ron is  only  a  name  given  to  the  wage-earning  class  generally. 
One  can  understand  how  capitalists  and  those  who  live  by 
getting  possession  of  large  shares  of  labor's  products  might 
consistently  object  to  Christ  becoming  the  social  idea  of  the 
"mob,"  but  how  a  Christian  minister  can  object  to  it  is  a 
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startling  mystery.  What  social  ideal  would  Dr.  Brown  sug- 
gest for  the  mob? 

-  "Politicians  will  be  fuel  to  the  burning  that  is  coming"; 
and  all  good  citizens  say  amen.  Why  is  Dr.  Brown  sud- 
denly seized  with  friendship  for  politicians?  Unconsciously 
he  has  joined  them  in  adding  fuel. 

One  of  Dr.  Brown's  political  tricks — the  trick  most  bald 
and  dishonorable  for  a  professed  teacher  of  truth  and 
righteousness — is  the  use  he  makes  of  quotations  relating 
to  a  union  of  church  and  state.  Professor  Herron  is  as  far 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west  from  desiring  or  advocating  a 
popish  union  of  church  and  state.  He  believes  and  teaches 
that  the  church  and  the  state  should  alike  be  ruled  by  the 
law  of  Christ  concerning  human  relations.  When  they  are 
so  ruled  the  oneness  he  advocates  will  have  been  attained. 
He  does  not  think  it  well  for  us  to  have  the  state  ruled  by 
the  'devil,  and  the  church  professing  to  be  ruled  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Brown  and  his  kind,  by  their  posi- 
tion, their  political  economy,  and  their  political  methods, 
unwittingly  advocate  the  double  rule.  Dr.  Brown  says: 
"To  preach,  in  this  land,  the  overthrow  of  institutions, 
is  to  deny  that  Americans  are  capable  of  self-government." 
That  sounds  very  like  arguments  we  liJive  heard  in  favor 
of  slavery.  Was  not  slavery  one  of  our  institutions?  Why 
does  Dr.  Brown  preach  against  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
liquor  traffic?  These  are  legalized  American  institutions. 
The  doctor  should  have  said,  "Not  to  preach  for  the  over- 
throw of  wrong  institutions  is  to  be  recreant,  alike,  to  Christ 
and  the  American  people." 

Dr.  Brown  counts  it  dangerous  to  call  the  wage  system 
"slavery."  Those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged 
to  work  for  wages  ought  to  know  best  what  the  system 
means.  They  call  it  "slavery" — slavery  unrelieved  by  the 
ameliorating  certainty  that  to-morrow  may  not  be  without 
work  or  bread.  To  the  exploiters  of  labor,  the  wage  system 
is,  as  was  slavery  to  the  slaveowner,  a  very  easy,  elegant, 
and  successful  way  of  getting  a  living  and  wealth  by  the 
work  of  others.  It  is  not  strange  that  many  of  Dr.  Brown's 
backers  like  the  system. 

As  a  bugler  in  the  army.  Dr.  Brown  is  said  to  have  been 
lusty.  As  a  trumpeter  for  capital  he  makes  a  loud  noise, 
but  for  those  who  look  to  his  sermon  for  a  just  view  of  Dr. 
Herron  or  his  teachings,  the  words  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  are  full 
of  pertinence.  He  says  that  "Second-hand  testimony  is  less 
reliable  than  ignorance."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Brown's  sermon.  r^^^  j^  E^  S^^^^^ 
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m.      THE    SECRET   OF    DB.   HERRON's  POWER. 

Limit  of  time  and  space  will  compel  me  to  confine  my 
emphasis  to  one  feature  of  Dr.  Herron's  brilliant  California 
campaign.  His  critics  tells  us  he  is  **no  thinker."  How, 
then,  is  it,  that  no  man  before  him  has  so  powerfully,  perma- 
nently— and,  as  many  of  us  think,  so  profitably — stirred  pub- 
lic thought  in  this  state?  The  secret  of  his  unique  impres- 
sion seems  to  me  to  be  two-leaved. 

First,  the  personality  of  the  man.  In  this  let  us  include 
his  humble,  gentle,  unselfish  spirit,  his  earnest  eloquence, 
his  consuming  zeal  for  righteousness,  his  fearless  denuncia- 
tion of  wrong  and  splendid  advocacy  of  reform,  his  stern  but 
loving  loyalty  to  Christ,  to  the  word  of  God,  to  Christian 
manhood,  to  the  gospel  ideal  of  both  church  and  society  and 
of  broad  and  noble  Christian  living,  together  with  his  deep 
indignation  and  scorn  over  a  selfish  and  unchristian 
order  of  things.  If  the  prophetic  type  of  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  ministry  of  to-day,  Dr.  Herron  will  be 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  notable  modern  exam- 
ples. 

Second,  his  system  of  thought.  This  is  even  more  remark- 
able. He  stands  for  an  entirely  new  constructive  principle 
of  theology  (which  of  course  shapes  his  ideas  of  man,  of  sin, 
and  of  society).  For  example:  Calvin  constructed  his  theo- 
logical system  about  the  truth  of  the  sovereignty  of  (lod. 
Arminius  built  his  about  the  free-will  of  man.  The  con- 
structive principle  of  neither  of  these  systems  is  sacrificial 
or  redemptive.  Both  emphasize  power  and  will — the  one  of 
the  Creator,  the  other  of  the  creature.  In  both  the  cross  is 
a  segment  of  the  divine  plan,  rather  than  a  great  law  of  the 
divine  nature  underlying  the  entire  being  and  activity  of 
God.  Dr.  Herron,  however,  builds  his  entire  system  about 
self-sacrifice,  taking  as  his  central  idea  the  "-Lamb  slain 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  For  this  rt^ason,  while 
Calvin's  system  may  be  called  the  most  logical,  and  that  of 
Arminius  the  most  flattering,  Herron's  is  the  most  Christian. 
And  his  view  has  a  wonderfully  attractive  force  on  Christian 
hearts — the  attractive  force  of  the  cross  itself;  and,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  nearly  all  who  meet  him,  or  read 
his  writings,  will  be  found  to  be  reconstructing  or  modifying 
their  systems  of  thought  in  accord  with  that  fundamental 
law  of  self-sacrifice.  Here  lies  his  originality,  his  peerless 
excellence.  It  is  this  that  makes  people  think  and  causes 
such  divergent  opinions.  For,  at  a  glance,  one  can  see  what 
a  widely  overturning  force  such  a  system  of  thought 
becomes. 
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Is  self-sacrifice  the  fundamental  law  of  God's  being? 
Then  much  that  has  been  called  theology  is  overturned. 

Is  self-sacrifice  the  law  of  man's  being?  Then  we  have 
been  given  a  new  conception  of  human  life. 

Is  self-sacrifice  the  first  law  of  nature?  Then  the  founda- 
tions of  materialistic  sciences  are  destroyed. 

Is  self-sacrifice  the  law  of  business?  Then  most  of  our 
present  commercial  methods  must  be  unsparingly  con- 
demned. 

Is  self-sacrifice  the  law  of  society?  No  statement  could 
be  a  greater  exposure  of  its  hollow,  heartless  selfishness. 

Is  the  life  of  the  church  bound  up  in  this  law?  Then  what 
language  can  be  too  severe  against  ease-loving  indifference? 

Can  this  be  the  divine  law  for  politics  and  government  as 
well?  Then  it  shows  the  fearful  degradation  of  the  one,  and 
the  utter  recreancy  of  the  other. 

Self-sacrifice  as  the  law  of  human  progress  plays  havoc 
with  past  interpretations  and  philosophies  of  history,  and 
with  the  common  conceptions  of  its  ruling  forces,  its  pur- 
pose, and  its  heroes.  The  confusion  and  consternation 
occasioned  by  a  rigid  application  of  this  law  to  all  life  is 
easily  imagined.  When  sin's  hornet  nests  are  stirred  there 
is  always  lively  fighting.  From  all  quarters,  therefore,  a 
hot  and  steady  fire  was  poured  in  on  Dr.  Herron's  positions. 
It  came  from  good  but  mistaken  men,  and  from  men  not  so 
mistaken  as  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  such  teaching  on 
their  selfish  interests;  from  the  offended  theologian,  the 
atheistic  scientist,  the  gi*eed-loving  merchant,  the  infidel 
historian;  from  proud  society  slaves,  and  worshippers  of 
vested  interests;  from  unfaithful  churches,  unchristian 
rulers  and  dignitaries,  and  unscrupulous  politicians.  No 
wonder  there  was  a  stormy  sea  of  conflicting  interests,  mis- 
understandings, and  misrepresentations,  under  this  stiff 
breeze.     What  else  could  be  expected? 

As  my  space  limit  has  been  reached,  I  must  leave  the 
reader  to  guess  of  the  good  accomplished  by  this  sacrificial 
aspect  of  God's  universe.  Only  let  me  say  by  w^ay  of 
closing,  that  besides  quickening  our  thought,  Dr.  Herron 
has  sent  us  in  earnest  search  after  our  shortcomings  and 
after  better  attainments;  he  has  helped  us  to  insist  more 
loyally  on  the  adoption  of  Christ's  standard  for  all  kinds  of 
living;  more  patiently  and  lovingly  to  bear  the  cross  after 
Him;  more  heroically  to  stJind  against  entrenched  sin;  more 
industriously  to  labor  for  humanity;  and  with  larger  faith 
and  hope  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  coming  of  that  time 
when  the  Father's  will  will  be  done  in  earth  even  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  in  the  comi)leted  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Scuddee,  Jb. 
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IT.      THE    TWOFOLD    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    PROF.    HERRON^S  VISIT. 

Prof.  George  .1).  Herron's  visit  to  California  was  made 
notable  both  by  the  intense  and  enthusiastic  interest,  and 
by  the  bitter  and  persistent  hostility,  aroused  by  his  lectures. 
There  was  a  deep  feeling  among  friends  and  foes  that  his 
message  meant  something  real  and  practical.  He  came  not 
with  an  entirely  new,  but  with  a  very  unusual  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity.  To  him  it  was  meant  to  socialize 
human  life,  and  its  power  and  importance  lay  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  meant.  He  claimed  that  the  multitudes, 
who  are  longing  and  working  for  a  juster  order  of  society, 
are,  unconsciously,  it  may  be,  but  really,  going  after  Christ 
"for  social  right  and  political  truth." 

His  reception  by  the  people  was  significant  because  it 
shows  that  the  churches  are  ready  for  an  exposition  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  that  is  more  human  and  rational  than 
any  the  pulpit  is  now  offering  them;  and  that  the  unbe- 
lievers will  welcome  a  Christianity  which  means  social 
redemption,  although  they  cannot  be  interested  in  conven- 
tional orthodoxy.  Christian  people  really  want  to  discover 
some  way  by  which  their  lives  can  be  rescued  from  disorder,, 
and  arranged  around  some  common  centre  of  unity.  They 
are  not  simply  curious  to  hear  some  new  thing,  but  are 
longing  for  a  real  spiritual  leadership,  and  dimly  conscious 
that  the  social  content  of  Christ's  teaching  is  after  all  the 
''Christian  faith,"  to  deny  or  ignore  which  is  infidelity  and 
apostasy.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  they  gladly 
heard  a  man  who,  taking  tlie  emphasis  from  dogma,  puts  it 
upon  life,  who  finds  no  adequate  justification  for  even  the 
central  doctrines  of  theology  except  as  they  contain  social 
truth,  and  who  believes  that  Christianity  has  power  to 
reconstruct  society  in  both  its  industrial  and  its  political 
life  according  to  the  divine  ideal. 

The  opposition  to  Professor  Herron  was  equally  signifi- 
cant because  it  was  both  an  example  and  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  powerful  indictment  of  the  church  for  its  "religious 
arrogance"  and  "essential  apostasy  from  its  true  faith  and 
mission."  It  is  an  illustration  of  that  kind  of  ])olitical  and 
religious  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
Christian  loyalty,  has  stood  directly  in  the  path  of  progress 
for  centuries. 

Rev.  C.  O.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  San  Francisco,  was  leader  of  the  opposition.  He 
showed  great  vigor  and  persistence  in  his  attacks,  but  also 
singular  confusion  of  mind  and  inability  to  understand  both 
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the  meaning  of  Professor  Herron's  writings  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  present  social  conditions.  After  hearing  his 
several  philippics  against  the  new  heretic  and  carefully 
reading  his  printed  ''Review  of  Professor  Herron's  Teach- 
ings," one  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Brown's  zeal  has  led  him 
to  sacrifice  his  understanding  to  his  cause.  He  speaks 
more  as  a  paid  attorney  than  as  an  honest  defender  of  the 
truth.  To  him  any  change  in  our  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  greater  industrial  freedom  and  security 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  all  that  our  fathers  won  at 
such  cost  of  *'blood  and  sacrifice";  and  to  advocate  such 
change  is  dangerous,  if  not  incendiary  and  treasonable. 

His  method  of  attack  is  one  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
condemn  as  unfair,  if  directed  against  himself,  and  justly, 
because  it  consists  of  distorting  certain  statements  taken 
out  of  their  relation  to  the  whole.  His  quotations  can  be 
shown  in  some  instances,  at  least,  to  be  the  grossest  mis- 
representations. Take  a  single  instance.  Mr.  Brown 
quotes  the  following  words  as  a  sentence  from  Professor 
Herron,  and  clearly  they  are  to  him  particularly  atrocious, 
since  he  repeats  them  three  times  on  a  single  page,  and  in 
a  context  which  makes  them  a  grave  accusation :  "The  poli- 
ticians will  be  fuel  to  the  burning  that  is  coming."  Here  is 
the  sentence  from  which  he  took  them:  "The  politics  that 
renmins  insensible  to  the  waking  social  consciousness,  the 
politicians  who  ignore  the  social  conscience  and  make  the 
hoi}-  watchwords  of  the  past  the  hypocrisy  and  traffic  of  the 
present,  will  be  but  fuel  for  burning  in  the  day  of  wrath 
that  is  coming  to  consume  our  trade  politics  and  false  social 
philosophies  as  stubble"  (Christian  State,"  p.  19).  What 
fair-minded  man,  capable  of  understanding  plain  speech, 
would  single  out  a  part  of  this  sentence  as  a  "deliberate 
intention  to  stir  up  mob  violence,"  or  as  the  ground  of  "a 
charge  of  inciting  to  riot"?  And  yet  it  is  by  such  means 
as  this  that  Professor  Herron  is  convicted  of  being  an 
"anarchist"  and  a  "public  enemy." 

The  main  contention  of  this  "incendiary"  writer  is  that 
Christianity  was  meant  to  be  practised.  He  asserts  that 
love  is  the  supreme  law  of  life,  and  can  be  obeyed  in  business 
and  in  politics.  He  denies  that  there  are  two  standards  of 
right,  one  for  religion  and  the  other  foi*  economics.  There 
is  one  standard  of  right  for  all  life,  and  all  life  is  religious. 
It  is  only  as  the  kingdom  of  God  rules  that  there  is  order  and 
government.  All  else  is  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  state 
is  the  only  organ  through  which  the  people  can  act  together 
to  secure  social  righteousness,  and  the  state  whose  institu- 
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lions  progressively  express  such  righteousness  will  be  the 
Christian  state,  or  a  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  true 
sense.  Competition  is  not  the  law  of  life,  but  a  contradic- 
tion of  every  principle  of  Christianity.  The  lil)erty  of  the 
individual  consists,  not  in  protection  in  social  antagonisms, 
but  in  association  in  social  sacrifice.  The  progress  of 
democracy  cannot  stop  where  it  is  without  disaster,  but 
must  go  on  until  fulfilled  in  direct  self-government  by  the 
people.  There  must  be  democracy  in  industry  as  well  as  in 
politics.  Property  must  be  made  subordinate  to  the  inter- 
ests of  man.  This  involves  the  position,  also,  that  the  wage- 
system  is  economic  slavery,  "a  profane  traffic  in  human  flesh 
and  blood."  The  failure  of  present  institutions  is  plainly 
pointed  out,  and  changes,  even  revolutionary  changes,  are 
declared  to  be  necessary,  to  redeem  the  state  from  anarchy 
and  make  it  the  organ  of  justice;  but  these  changes  will  be 
effected  gradually,  not  by  destruction,  but  by  the  inbreath- 
ing of  a  new  life  into  the  old  order. 

It  is  singular  that  a  Christian.minister  should  find  nothing 
to  approve  in  all  this,  but  should  assume  the  contradictory 
position  of  one  who  professes  to  believe  in  the  right  of 
Christianity  to  rule  the  world,  and  who  yet  antagonizes  the 
assertion  of  that  right.  If  he  does  not  deny  these  teachings, 
fairness  would  require  him  to  judge  of  them  apart  from  any 
inferences  and  exaggerations  that  might  accompany  them 
in  Professor  Herron's  writings.  At  any  rate  he  makes  a 
bold  defence  of  competition  and  the  wagc^-system,  and  curi- 
ously enough,  for  a  gentleman  who  claims  to  be  logical  and 
philosophic,  he  disposes  of  the  doctrine  that  the  wage-sys- 
tem is  slavery,  by  asserting  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
"sand-lots"  and  of  the  saloons.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  it 
might  also  be  true  that  the  *^8and  lots"  and  the  saloons  are 
apter  students  of  economic  conditions  than  Rev.  Mr.  Brown. 

Elder  M.  J.  Ferguson, 
Pastor  Christian  Church,  San  Francisco, 

Y.      DR.    HEKRON's    message. 

Dr.  Herron  is  beyond  question  a  man  of  sincere  instinct 
and  an  apostle  burdened  with  the  iniquities  of  the  present 
system. 

I^t  us  be  candid.  The  essential  genius  of  Jesus  and  the 
essential  genius  of  the  world  as  it  now  is  are  parted  by  a 
broad  and  serious  chasm.  The  ethics  of  paganism  have 
passed  as  current  coinage  with  a  Christian  superscription. 
The  generic  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  based  on  the 
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Fatherhood  of  God  has  inspired  eloquent  sermons,  while 
ou  the  thick  arenas  of  human  enterprise  men  resort  to 
every  safe  exti*eme  to  down  a  brother.  Each  man  is  every 
other  man's  foe.  Life  degenerates  into  a  selfish  scramble. 
The  most  unscrupulous  survive. 

All  men  concede  and  deplore  these  evils  of  our  modern 
life.  The  cause,  fundamentally,  of  all  its  delirious  condi- 
tions is  ethical.  The  cure  must  be  ethical.  Men  cannot 
reorganize  society  by  the  ballot  box  or  by  congress,  for  the 
reason  that  too  often  the  franchise  of  the  people  is  frus- 
trated by  cunning  wealth;  besides,  the  law-making  power 
does  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  rise  much  higher  than  the 
ethical  water-line  of  tlie  people.  The  statute-book  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  tlie  people  more  than  the  people 
determine  the  statutes.  No;  the  cause  of  wrong  conditions 
is  fundamental,  ethical.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  human  harmony — when  it  is  practised! 

Three  faculties  are  necessarv  to  meet  the  crisis.  One  is  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  social  system  as  it  now  is;  another 
is  an  equal  insight  into  the  ethical  essentials  that  will  make 
a  reasonably  perfect  human  order;  the  third  is  a  genius 
equal  to  the  grasp  of  those  forces  which,  whether  by  evolu- 
tion or  by  revolution,  will  change  a  wrong  world  into  a  right 
world.  No  genius  is  divine  enough  to  possess  these  three 
unique  faculties.  Some  men  possess  two  of  them.  Most 
possess  one.  This  accounts  for  sincere  men  at  war  with  one 
another  on  these  vexed  issues. 

I  believe  Professor  Herron  to  be  sincere,  burning  with 
the  sense  of  the  wide  world's  wrong.  He  preaches  a  mes- 
sage that  is  revolutionary  in  the  same  sense  as  every  funda- 
mental ideal  is  revolutionary;  but  as  a  point  by  the  way  let 
us  ask  if  anything  else  is  so  anarchic  and  tyrannous  and 
perilous  to  society  as  selfishness.  Is  not  greed  to  blame  for 
most  of  the  present  depression?  Is  not  the  deep  heart  of 
the  practical  world  uttering  a  muffled  and  half-unconscious 
cry  for  men  to  treat  one  another  more  humanely  and  there- 
fore more  justly? 

Much  of  the  acerbity  against  the  professor  arises  from  his 
denunciation  of  competition  as  a  principle  suicidal  in  itself 
and  alien  to  Christ.  He  exalts  Christ  as  the  Prophet  of  the 
right  social  order.  By  competition  the  professor  means  sim- 
ply the  pagan  passion  of  berating  and  downing  one  another. 
Emulation  is  better.  By  the  first  a  man  feels  at  his  best 
because  he  has  forced  a  fellow-man  below  him.  By  the 
second,  a  man  feels  provoked  to  his  best  by  watching 
another  man  working  at  his  best. 
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We  shonld  welcome  tlie  men  who  shame  society  up  from  a 
baser  plane  to  a  diviner.  We  may  dissent  from  many 
details  of  Dr.  Herron's  teaching,  but  we  cannot,  without 
crime,  impeach  these  ideas.  We  find  them  in  Jesus.  A 
man  must  work  out  his  best  by  helping  every  brother-man 
to  work  out  his  best. 

Will  these  spiritual  ideals  undermine  commerce  or 
menace  government?  Will  they  take  the  sinew  and 
heroism  out  of  life's  stern  struggle?  Let  time  tell.  The 
shot  is  fired  and  the  echoes  will  be  heard  the  world  around. 
Both  far-looking  and  near-looking  souls  have  reached 
vaguely  for  a  true  socialistic  gospel.  For  my  own  part, 
while  diflFering  on  many  points  with  Dr.  Ilerron,  1  find  my 
views  chiming  deeply  with  his  and  many  others  of  his  caste, 
and  I  avow  the  faith  that  what  makes  man  better  and  braver 
and  brotherlier  cannot  but  improve  the  whole  social  system. 

Rev.  J.  CuMMTNGS  Smith, 
PcLsior  of  Trinity  Pretibyteridn  Churchy  San  Francisco. 


VI.      MR.   H£RI(ON  IN   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 

In  view  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Herron  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  who  would  be  known  as  Christians  and  who  claim  to 
oppose  him  in  the  interest  of  Christianity,  I  am  much  more 
than  willing  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  truly  Christian 
character  of  his  teaching  and  preaching  w  liile  with  us. 

These  things  characterized  his  public  utterances,  as  well 
as  his  private  conversation,  to  wit:  First,  enthusiastic  loy- 
laty  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  teacher  whom  it  is  our  highest 
wisdom  thoroughly  to  understand  and  entirely  to  obey; 
second,  sympathy  with  humanity,  good-will  toward  men; 
third,  a  wide  and  inclusive  knowledge  of  the  political,  com- 
mercial, and  social  conditions  at  prc^sent  prevailing;  fourth, 
an  unusually  clear  understanding  of  the  present  imperative 
duty  of  those  who  would  apply  the  precepts  of  Christ,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  politics  and  business;  fifth,  calmness  and 
self-control.  Add  to  these,  kindliness  of  manner;  fearless- 
ness, mixed  with  gentleness;  an  honest  radicalism,  joined 
with  a  wise  conservatism;  and  you  have  the  man  as  he 
impressed  himself  upon  the  great  mjijority  of  those  who 
heard  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  calling  himself  a 
Christian  can  find  fault  with  the  work  of  Professor  Herron 
— unless  he  considers  religion  one  thing  and  business 
another,  not  made  for  the  same  day  and  place.    I  can  see 
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readily  enough  how,  as  certain  religious  men  regarded 
Jesus  ("because  they  were  covetous  they  derided  Him"), 
there  may  be  Christians — so-called — who  in  a  railway  com- 
pany push  the  business,  not  as  servants  of  God,  but  as  ser- 
vants of  Mammon,  "for  all  the  traflSc  will  bear,''  or,  who,  in 
some  great  monopoly,  look  more  to  dividends  than  to  the 
public  welfare;  I  can  see  how  such  men,  as  did  their  sort 
against  Jesus,  "gnash  upon  him  with  their  ti»eth."  But 
how  any  true  disciple  of  Jesus — seeking  actually  to  carry 
out  His  precepts — can  deride  or  oppose  Mr.  Ilerron  I  cannot 
in  the  least  understand. 

.  Many  of  us,  down  here,  of  all  sects,  hailed  his  utterances 
as  God's  message  faithfully  delivered,  and  were  filled  with 
new  hope  and  courage.  For  we  said  one  to  another:  "If  the 
churches  and  colleges  will  really  maintain  such  teachers  and 
preachers,  or  if  such  are  forthcoming  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  whether  maintained  or  not  by  the  churches, 
surely  the  people  will  know  their  voice  as  the  true  shep- 
herds, and  will  follow  them."  Such  men  are  as  truly  God's 
prophets  for  our  time  as  were  Isaiah  and  Amos  and  Joel  for 
theirs. 

While  here  Professor  Herron  spoke  some  fifteen  times  in 
the  ten  days  he  was  with  us,  and  "The  common  people  heard 
him  gladly."  If  a  few  belated  theologians  and  scribes  and 
doctors  of  the  law  were  moved  against  him  by  reason  of 
some  of  his  words,  it  was  no  more  than  happened  to  all  the 
great  prophets  and  to  Jesus  Himself.  Calm,  sane,  and  lov- 
ing minds  and  hearts  will  take  such  opposition  as  rather  in 
his  favor — saving  him  from  that  "woe"  which  is  "unto  you 
when  (///  men  speak  well  of  you."  If  he  has  arrayed  the 
representatives  and  servants  of  gold  and  monopoly  against 
him,  that  ought  to  commend  him  to  the  faithful  lovers  of 
God  and  men.  I  find  my  own  heart  warmed  toward  him,  my 
mind  instructed  by  him,  and  my  spirit  cheered. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Webster. 

vii.    the  letter  and  the  spirit. 

Dr.  George  D.  Herron  of  Grinnell  College  has  been  dis- 
turbing the  spiritual  repose  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  some 
of  the  sleepers  woke  up  in  anger. 

One  of  the  first  portions  of  scripture  I  ever  committed  to 
memory  reads  thus:  "When  Herod,  the  king,  had  heard 
these  things  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him." 
While  the  musical  cadence  of  this  passage  fascinated  me  I 
often,  in  my  childish  ignorance,  used  to  wonder  what  there 
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was  in  the  birth  of  a  child  to  be  afraid  of,  and  why  the  p'eat 
and  powerful  Herod  should  be  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem 
w^ith  him.  But  as  I  read  and  understood  more  of  the  "old, 
old  story"  I  discovered  that  what  troubl(»d  Herod  was  the 
announcement  and  introduction  of  a  new  Iraren  in  society — 
a  disturbing  force  which  afterwards  in(*it(»d  the  civil  and 
religious  tyrants,  bigots,  and  hypocritc^s  to  c(md(Mnn  and 
crucify  for  "blasphemy  and  sedition"  the  Man  who  all  His 
life  had  been  helping  and  healing  others,  and  whom  Herod 
had  failed  to  murder  when  a  babe  in  Bethlehem — the  same 
force  which  still  later  on  unhorsed  and  convert(»d  Saul,  and, 
through  Saul,  made  Felix  tremble,  and  which  ever  since, 
when  actually  "applied''  as  a  gauge  to  sellish  and  corrupt 
men  and  unjust  systems  and  institutions,  has  trouhhul  state, 
church,  and  time-serving  preachers  to  the  extent  of  tli(»ir 
guilt,  and  will  continue  to  until  it  permeates,  controls,  and 
combines  every  human  interest,  and  becomes  soci(»tv's 
acknowledged  law  of  gravity. 

That  this  is  the  ideal  of  Dr.  George  D.  Herron,  in  his 
reference  to  the  "Christian  State,"  and  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  theological  or  church  aspects  of  the  question 
as  understood  by  Christians  who  favor  formal  legal  recogni- 
tion of  God  or  Christ  in  the  written  organic  law,  no  candid, 
intelligent  reader  of  Herron's  books  and  lectures  necnl  to  be 
told.  That  he  has  made  his  position  on  this  subject  so  clcsir 
and  unmistakable  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  sc^nsa- 
tional  preacher  in  search  of  a  **bill  board''  for  advertising 
purposes,  need  not  err  therein,  is  evident  to  every  student  of 
Herron  and  his  printed  utterances.  To  those*  wlio  recognize 
Christianity  as  a  refined,  refining,  and  regulating  cssmcr 
whose  chief  end  is  equity  and  kind,  sympathetic  unity 
among  men,  rather  than  by  its  forms,  past  and  ])res(»nt — 
precisely  as  we  recognize  and  value  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  world  for  the  wafer  they  carry,  and  ui)on  which  they 
float  ships  and  through  which  they  feed  vegetation,  rather 
than  by  former  water-marks  and  channels — Dr.  Herron  is 
not  in  the  least  offensive  or  incomprehensible. 
^  But,  of  course,  every  radical  reformer  of  church  and  state 
creeds  and  institutions  is  an  '^anarchist  and  heretic,"  and 
even  "blasphemer"  in  the  eyes  of  that  class  who  have  no 
conception  of  anything  save  through  the  visible,  tangible 
letter  and  form.  In  every  age  Jerusalem  is  stoning  its 
prophets  and  killing  those  wlio  are  sent  to  save  it;  and 
states — with  the  verv  ^Vonstitntions"  and  written  "laws" 
that  were  created  to  protect  men — are  constantly  killing 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  justice. 
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The  First  Congregational  church  of  San  Francisco  has 
lately  issued  an  address  by  the  pastor,  in  which  Dr.  Her- 
ron's  expressions  are  quoted  in  the  most  fragmentary  and 
misleading  manner  possible,  and  many  of  his  best  and  most 
irrefutable  propositions  so  cut  up  and  reconstructed  that 
they  convey  half-truths  only,  when,  if  examined  as  a  whole 
and  as  originally  stated,  they  would  contain  their  own 
defence  and  vindication. 

The  "winding  in  and  winding  out'^  of  this  snaky  device 
of  Dr.  Brown  in  his  warfare  on  Dr.  Herron — a  device  as  old, 
at  least,  as  the  famous  trial  before  Pilate — is  everywhere 
present  in  the  former's  "Address/'  which,  accompanied  by 
an  appropriate  circular  signed  by  the  Church  Trustees,  has 
been  sent  to  all  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.8  and  sown  generally 
wherever  there  is  soil  to  receive  it. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  after 
Dr.  Brown's  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  condemnation 
of  Professor  Ilerron's  arraignment  of  our  present 
economic  and  political  institutions,  four  out  of  nine 
judges  in  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  nation  issued  a 
minority  opinion  condemning  the  action  of  their 
five  associates  and  peers  touching  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  question  that  has  come  before  the  supreme 
court  since  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  And  the  points  made 
by  the  four  members  of  a  "house  divided  against  itself,"  in 
repudiating  the  action  of  the  five,  as  "revolutionary,"  etc., 
form  a  complete  vindication  of  Dr.  Herron's  attitude,  and 
fully  justify  his  words,  which  Dr.  Brown's  church  trustees 
claim  "ought  to  stir  the  indignation  of  every  loyal  citizen." 
Will  Dr.  Brown  class  those  four  supreme  judges  with  "dis- 
turbers and  anarchists,"  as  he  repeatedly  has  Professor 
Herron  for  like  utterances? 

The  following  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  circular  sent  out 

with  Dr.  Brown's  "Address." 

Sau  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  8,  1895. 

The  trustees  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  San  Francisco 
beHeve  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  some  voice  should  be 
raised  against  the  socialistic  propaganda  now  actively  at  work 
among  the  Christian  pulpits  and  churches  of  America.  No  more 
striking  proof  qould  be  given  than  the  fact  that  numbers  of  evangeli- 
cal pastors  welcome  the  unbridled  socialism  of  Professor  Herron  and 
hail  him  as  a  prophet  inspired  of  God. 

Our  city  and  state  have  suffered  quite  enough  from  such  agitation 
in  the  past.  To  have  such  views  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  religion 
seems  to  us  quite  unendurable.  Such  words,  as  many  of  Professor 
Herron's,  ought  to  stir  the  indignation  of  every  loyal  citizen.  .    .    . 

The  laity  of  our  churches  do  not  approve  of  socialism  and  will  not 
follow  its  leadership.  Hitherto,  Professor  Herron  has  gone  from 
association  to  club  and  from  place  to  place,  frequently  leaving 
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behind  Wm  a  number,  who  have  been  influence<l.  to  propagate  his 
views.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Brown  has  done  wisely  In  oallUiK  the 
attention  of  our  churches  throughout  tlie  land  to  this  tendency,  and 
squarely  forcing  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  churchc^B  are  to  furnish 
the  platform  for  destructive  socialism. 

Ira  p.  Rankin,  Edward  Coleman, 

W.  F.  Whittier,  Wm.  J.  Ditton, 

John  F.  Merrill,  H.  L.  Dodcie, 

F,  A.  Frank,  I.  H.  Morse, 

Trustees. 

The  modesty  displayed  by  these  eight  trustees  in  the 
announcement  that  **the  time  has  fully  come  when  some 
voice  should  be  raised  against  the''  flood  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity '*now  actively  at  work''  irrigating  "the  Christian 
pulpits  and  churches  of  America," — that  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing stream  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  bottled  up  and  corked  by 
Dr.  Brown,  and  labelled,  "None  g(»iiuim»  unless  the  portrait 
and  name  of  the  pastor  are  blown  in  the  glass,"  "seems  to 
us  quite  unendurable."  But  we  will  let  that  pass,  and,  "in 
the  name  of  religion,"  forgive  them  if  they  or  Dr.  Brown  will 
explain  wherein  Dr.  Herron's  ethics  and  general  pr(»mises 
differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  the  direct  and  explicit 
doctrines  and  commands  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Mas- 
ter Himself  in  the  streets  and  in  the  groves  of  Palestine  two 
thousand  years  ago.  But  they  will  not  and  dare  not  try  to 
do  this,  simply  because  they  are  aware  that  it  cannot  be 
done.    They  always  fear  discussion. 

At  the  close  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  lecture  by  Dr.  Her- 
ron,  in  Pasadena,  a  resident  Congregational  pastor — one  of 
the  most  intelligent  on  the  coast — pressed  forward  into  the 
circle  of  earnest  people  who  had  crowded  around  the 
speaker — whose  worst  sin  up  to  date  has  consisted  in  taking 
Jesus  at  His  word — and  in  tones  and  accents  that  all  could 
hear,  said:  "Doctor,  this  is  no  new  doctrine.  It  is  just  what 
I  and  many  other  Congregational  pastors  have  been  preach- 
ing for  the  past  twenty  years."  Then,  as  if  reproved  by 
some  mental  suggestion  and  accuser,  he  added  with  a  lower 
voice  and  a  regretful  smile,  "Only  we  have,  perhaps,  not 
applied  it  quite  as  closely  as  you  do." 

That  last  phrase  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  Herron's 
heresy  lies  in  the  honest  conviction  that  wh(»n  Jesus  said, 
"He  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  will 
T  liken  to  the  man  who  founded  his  house  u])on  u  rock;  he 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not  will 
I  liken  to  a  man  who  founded  his  house  upon  the  sand,"  JIc 
meant  just  that  and  nothing  else.  There  are  many  sects, 
but  only  two  distinct  classes  of  Christians — the  doers  and 
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the  non-doers — and  Dr.  Herron  is  reblazing  the  trees  that 
mark  the  boundary  line  between  God  and  Baal. 

The  kind  of  socialism  which  the  San  Francisco  pastor — 
or  rather  the  power  behind  him,  and  which  acts  as  his 
sponsor  and  prompter — denounces  as  "destructive,"  is 
Christianity  in  motion  and  everyday  garb.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  destructive  to  that  limited  and  selfish  form  of 
socialism  through  which  certain  prominent  and  wealthy 
Christian  ^^philanthropists"  combine  to  pack  our  courts, 
control  congress,  make  laws  (?),  and  corner  and  steal  the 
community  lands,  produce,  and  transportation  facilities, 
with  an  occasional  clergyman  thrown  in. 

Once  more  the  order,  **Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve,"  is  cleaving  the  moral  atmosphere  and  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  dying  systems,  and  once  more — ^perhaps  for  the 
last  time — the  sheep  are  being  separated  from  the  goats,  the 
servants  of  God  from  the  servants  of  Mammon;  while 

*'Tlio  choice  poes  on  forever 

'Twixt  that  darkness  and   that  light." 

What  John  the  Baptist  was  to  the  advent  of  the  historic 
Christ,  Dr.  George  D.  Herron  is  to  the  applied  Christianity 
of  to-day,  and  as  such  he  will  be  remembered  in  a  future 
epoch  when  the  remote  descendants  of  his  present  perse- 
cutors shall  be  regretting  that  their  ancestors  were  ever 
born  to  be  trustees  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  past  mission  of  theology  and  the  creeds  has  been  to 
hold  up  in  view  of  the  world  the  Christ-image  and  ideal, 
and  it  was  a  mission  that  we  should  neither  ignore  nor 
underestimate.  But  the  time  has  come  when,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  our  courts  are  without  conscience  and  our  institu- 
tions without  souls — that  last  stage  of  decay  which  pre- 
cedes national  destruction — and  when  teachers,  if  they  are 
to  be  "heard  gladly,"  must  insist  upon  the  practical  applica- 
tion and  assimilation  of  the  VhvX^t-cha racier  as  a  purifier 
and  regulator  of  state  and  of  church  in  all  their  varied  insti- 
tutions and  phases.  This  and  nothing  less  is  what  the 
"laity  of  our  churches,"  as  well  as  tlie  outside  world — even 
the  "mob,"  so-called — are  beginning  to  "approve  of,"  and 
demand  of  teachers,  and  what  they  will  not  easily  be 
diverted  and  driven  from  by  bugbear  terms  and  theological 
nursery  tales  indulged  in  by  ecclesiastical  cowards  and 
moral  middlemen  who  are  causing  the  very  stones  to  cry 
out:  *^0  Christianity,  what  frauds  are  protected  and  huni- 
bugs  exalted  in  thy  name!" 

James  6.  Clask. 
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A  Sketch  Written  for  a  Purpose. 
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Chapter  III. 
The  Prevalence  and  Potoer  of  Liberal  Sentiments  in  Europe. 

I  have  briefly  sketched  the  ancient  regime  of  despotism  in 
France  which  preceded  the  revolution.  The  revolution  was 
a  storm  of  fury  and  madness.  Yet  there  was  method  in  that 
madness.  That  storm-cloud  hjid  a  silver  lining  of  hope  and 
sunshine;  and  that  fury  was  but  the  gale  which  purified  the 
atmosphere  of  its  former  corruptions.  The  revolution  was 
as  turbulent  as  chaos  unchained,  and  as  intolerant  of  con- 
tradiction or  of  compromise  with  the  past  as  despotism 
itself.  The  party  of  to-day  decapitated  the  party  of  yester- 
day, and  all,  by  turns,  felt  the  edge  or  the  danger  of  the 
guillotine. 

Yet  in  all  that  chaotic  wrath  there  w  ere  decreed  numerous 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  The  Convention  w^as  a 
furnace  and  also  a  forge.  The  heat  passed  away,  but  the 
moulded  products  remained. 

The  Convention  declared  the  equality  of  all  citizens  as  to 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities;  it  established  asylums  and 
hospitals  for  the  indigent  and  the  infirm ;  it  condemned  the 
slave-trade  and  abolished  slavery  in  the  French  dominions; 
it  organized  education  and  decreed  gratuitous  instruction  to 
the  young;  it  endowed  schools;  it  created  conservatories 
and  museums  and  established  the  Institute.  It  insisted 
upon  unity  of  the  laws,  unity  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
unity  of  calculation  by  the  decimal  system. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  his  "Ninety-Three,"  sums  up  the  work  of 
the  revolutionary  Convention  as  follows: 

Of  the  11,210  decrees  passed  by  the  Convention,  one-third  have 
a  political  aim,  and  two-tliirds  have  a  humanitarian  aim.  It  de- 
clared morals  to  be  the  universal  foimdation  of  society,  and  con- 
solenoe  the  universal  foundation  of  law.  And  all  this:  slaverj' 
■abolished;  brotherhood  proclaimed;  humanity  protected;  human 
conscience  rectified;  the  law  of  work  transf<)rme<l  to  a  privilege. 
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and  from  being  onerous  made  hopeful;  national  wealth  strength- 
ened; childhood  brightened  and  assisteil;  letters  and  science  pro- 
mulgated; light  shed  on  every  summit;  help  for  all  the  wretched; 
encouragement  for  all  principles:— all  this  the  Convention  brought 
about,  having  in  its  vitals  that  hydra,  Lai"  Vendue,  and  on  its 
shoulders  that  pile  of  tigers,  the  kings. 

By  all  these  decrees  on  the  side  of  equal  rights  and  just 
government,  the  Convention  was  attacking  every  monarch 
in  Europe,  and  earning  the  respect,  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  all  oppressed  peoples.  By  inoculating  the  surround- 
ing nations  with  the  sentiment  of  equal  rights  among  men, 
as  taught  by  the  immortal  Declaration  in  America,  and 
learned  and  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  by  the 
French  Convention  and  by  all  the  republican  writers,  every 
adjacent  nation  became  honeycombed  with  liberal  senti- 
ments. 

This  guaranteed  to  the  French  republican  armies  easy  vic- 
tories when  the  gage  of  battle  came.  The  French  armies 
met  only  the  hostility  of  the  governments  and  the  regular 
armies  of  the  neighboring  nations.  The  oppressed  peoples 
were  friendly  to  the  French,  even  to  the  extent  of  sometimes 
serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  armies  against  their  own 
rulers.  This  was  the  first  tangible  and  obvious  preparation 
of  the  great  field  of  action  ultimately  to  be  occupied  by 
Napoleon. 

Another  step  taken  by  the  revolution,  leading  to  even 
more  potent  results  than  the  foregoing,  was  the  confiscation 
of  the  landed  estates  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  lands  into  millions  of  small  homes  for  the 
people,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter.  This  gave  the 
French  people  something  to  defend  and  for  which  to  fight. 
The  love  of  home,  family  and  friends,  and  the  numerous 
ties  and  associations  clustering  about  them,  are  the  strong- 
est passions  and  sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  These 
sentiments  w^ere  created  and  nurtured  in  the  French  breast 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Convention.  All  Frenchmen  had  been 
declared  ciiiznis  of  the  republic,  and  with  a  handful  of  cheap 
currency  a  citizen  could  become  a  freeholder.  He  then  had 
an  established  homCy  with  all  that  is  embodied  in  that  sacred 
word. 

The  titles  to  those  millions  of  small  homes  depended  on 
the  success  of  the  revolution.  Hence  every  new  landholder 
in  France  was  resolved  that  the  wheels  of  the  revolution 
should  not  roll  backward.  And  when  the  neighboring  mon- 
archs  marched  their  armies  into  France  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  and  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  French  armies  met  them  as  heroes  defending 
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their  firesides.  In  the  armies  of  the  kings  were  the  regular 
soldiers,  with  courage  and  obedient  discipline,  but  with  no 
personal  enthusiasm.  On  the  side  of  the  French  Republic 
were  armies  of  new  recruits,  half-fed,  scantily  clothed  and 
poorly  paid,  but  eagerly  learning  the  art  of  war,  and  full  of 
ardent  patriotism.  At  first  they  were  French  citizens  de- 
fending their  homes;  later  on  they  were  French  patriots 
propagating  the  glorious  principles  of  liberty  among  the 
neighboring  and  sympathetic  peoples.  This  condition  of 
things  gave  to  the  French  armies  the  most  astounding  suc- 
cesses, as  may  be  seen  by  anyone  studying  the  campaigns  of 
the  republican  generals,  prior  to  the  public  appearance  of 
General  Bonaparte. 

There  was  another  condition  seldom  mentioned  by  writers 
discussing  this  period  of  French  history.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  estimating  the  military  capabilities  of  nations,  fixes 
one  per  cent  of  the  population  as  the  average  strength  of  the 
armies  in  time  of  war,  and,  by  a  little  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, my  readers  will  probably  admit  that  the  historian  has 
placed  the  figure  quite  high  enough.  Thus,  a  nation  of 
thirty  millions  would  find  the  average  limit  of  its  armies 
during  a  long  series  of  years  about  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  More  than  that  would  prove  exhaustive,  and  bearable 
only  for  short  periods,  with  intervals  for  rest  and  recupera- 
tion. 

Now,  if  one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  a  nation  may 
enter  the  army  as  regular  soldiers,  ninety-nine  per  cent  will 
be  left  to  sustain  the  financial  arm  of  the  country;  to 
arm,  pay,  clothe,  feed,  recruit  and  recuperate  the  armies. 
The  sword-arm  of  the  nation  is  one  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion; the  purse-arm  is  ninety-nine  per  cent. 

With  that  rule  in  mind  let  us  examine  the  condition  of 
France.  Among  the  first  decrees  of  the  Convention  was  one 
creating  a  system  of  paper  currency  to  meet  all  expenses. 
For  five  years  that  currency  relieved  the  nation  almost 
wholly  from  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Instead  of  calling  on 
the  people  to  sustain  the  financial  arm  of  the  nation,  the 
Convention  met  the  demand  with  the  printing-press.  Hav- 
ing few  financial  burdens  to  boar,  the  nation  threw  its  entire 
force  and  energies  into  the  military  arm  of  the  country.  In 
this  way  the  French  armies  very  frequently  comprised  two 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  So,  viewing  the 
situation  from  all  sides,  the  republican  armies  of  France 
were  two  or  three  times  the  usual  strength  in  proportion  to 
population;  and  they  were  superlatively  patriotic,  enthu- 
siastic and  intrepid.    They  fought  for  a  purpose,  as  the 
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Greeks  fought  on  "old  Plata?a's  day";  as  Americans  fought  in 
177G,  when  "life,  liberty,  and  sacred  honor"  were  at  stake. 
With  all  these  advantages  on  their  side  the  French  patriots 
met  in  the  field  mere  discipline  and  sullen  obedience.  There 
was  no  enthusiasm  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.  And, 
when  marching  through  foreign  territories,  the  French 
troops  quite  frequently  found  themselves  among  friends;  or, 
at  worst,  among  people  who  were  not  a  unit  against  them. 

The  foregoing  conditions  in  Europe  were  inherited  by 
Napoleon  when  he  came  1o  the  front  as  a  military  com- 
mander. He  found  France  more  completely  organized  as  a 
military  nation  than  any  other  in  Europe;  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  most  ardent,  active,  courageous,  and 
aggi*essive  armies  in  the  world ;  and  he  found  it  no  difficult 
task  to  meet  the  poorest.  When  first  marching  into  Italy, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  other  countries  as  an  invader,  he  con- 
tinually heard  himself  called  '*the  liberator  of  the  people!" 

To  sustain  the  position  here  taken  we  have  but  to  refer  to 
the  details  of  Napoleon's  career.  Italy  was  permeated  by 
liberal  sentiments,  and  Napoleon's  first  campaigns  there  are 
pronounced  the  most  wonderful  and  astounding  in  history 
But,  as  he  uniformly  proved  faithless  to  democratic  senti- 
ment after  he  had  aroused  and  profited  by  it,  his  second  cam- 
paigns, to  hold  or  to  reconquer  his  former  conquests,  were 
usually  more  diflicult.  Among  a  people  who  had  heard  of 
Napoleon  as  a  friend  of  liberty  and  the  builder  of  re- 
publics, carrying  "war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to  the  cot- 
tage," his  conquests  were  easy  and  his  victories  rapid  and 
brilliant.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  people  had  witnessed 
his  treacheries  and  felt  the  merciless  weight  of  his  extor- 
tions and  oppressions,  they  never  willingly  submitted  again. 
The  battle  of  Marengo  belongs  to  the  second  conquest  of 
Italy.  It  was  far  more  diflicult  and  costly  than  any  of  the 
numerous  battles  of  his  earlier  campaigns.  At  first  the 
people  were  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  and  furnished  him  with 
all  needed  information  respecting  the  strength  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemv;  but  afterwards  thev  were  less  friendlv, 
and  Napoleon  was  utterly  surprised  and  almost  ruined  at 
Marengo  before  he  knew  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemv. 

The  people  of  Prussia  and  Austria  never  met  the  French 
armies  as  inveterate  and  personal  enemies  until  after  they 
had  personally  witnessed  his  treason  to  liberty  and  felt  the 
weight  of  his  si)oliations  and  despotisms.  Even  in  Spain, 
where  liberal  sentiments  were  less  prevalent,  the  earlier 
campaigns  were  less  diflicult  than  the  later  ones.    And,  as  a 
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rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  with  all  his  great  genius  as  a 
military  hero  and  conqueror,  Napoleon  was  not  a  marked 
success  except  where  he  was  aided  by  the  local  democratic 
sentiment.  He  entered  Syria  and  Russia  as  a  victorious 
conqueror.  He  found  no  friendly  sentiment  among  the 
people;  and  he  returned  in  each  case  as  a  defeated  fugitive. 
He  sent  sixty  thousand  men  to  overwhelm  the  people  and  to 
reestablish  slavery  in  San  Domingo.  The  people  were  a 
unit  against  him ;  and  the  bones  of  his  army  whitened  the 
plains  of  the  island,  and  his  general  returned  in  a  cofliin. 

I  know  it  is  claimed  that  in  Russia  it  was  the  cold  weather 
that  ruined  Napoleon.  That  is  a  mistake.  He  lost  more 
than  two-thirds  of  his  men  before  he  reached  Moscow  in 
September,  when  the  weather  was  still  as  mild  as  springtime 
in  Andalusia  or  as  autumn  days  at  Fontainebleau.  It  was 
the  Russians  that  defeated  Napoleon  in  Russia,  hvcause  flwi/ 
were  a  unit  against  him^  and  because  his  French  troops  felt 
that  they  were  neither  defending  their  own  firesides  nor 
propagating  the  liberal  sentiments  of  tlie  French  Republic. 

It  is  well  to  note  in  this  place  the  magnificent  successes 
of  the  French  armies  under  other  generals  than  Napoleon. 
The  achievements  of  Dumaurier  in  171)2,  and  of  Mareau, 
Pichegru,  Hoche,  Jourdan,  and  others,  in  the  three  years 
I)rior  to  the  time  of  Napoleon,  were  far  more  valuable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  any  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  First  Consul  or  the  Emperor.  Indeed 
these  early  successes  seem  to  have  been  necessary  prelim- 
inaries in  the  creation  and  growth  of  that  veteran  military 
spirit  and  prestige,  which  Napoleon  afterwards  used  so 
effectively.  Alison's  History  (vol.  ii,  p.  83(>),  says:  "The 
victories  of  Dumaurier  rolled  back  to  tlie  Rhine  the  tide  of 
foreign  invasion;"  and  (p.  477)  he  continues:  "From  the 
cannonade  at  Valmy  [September,  1792]  may  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  the  career  of  victory  which  carried 
their  armies  to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin."  At  the 
close  of  1794  a  retrospect  of  the  three  past  years 
showed  the  achievements  of  the  French  armies  to  have  been 
most  brilliant  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  new  republic  en- 
tirely successful.  The  ])olicy  had  been  mainly  defensive 
within  the  liberal  boundaries  known  as  the  Rhine,  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  permitting,  the  republican  sentiment  out- 
side of  that  to  support  itself,  encouraged  and  guided  by  the 
example  of  France,  but  not  sustained  by  French  arms. 
This  just  policy  appeared  to  be  so  nearly  satisfactory,  that 
there  were  reasonable  hopes  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
would,  ere  long,  assent  to  the  new  situation  and  agree  to  a 
general  peace. 
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When  Napoleon  came  to  the  front,  in  October,  1795, 
through  his  victory  over  the  revolutionary  sections,  he  at 
once  adopted,  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  the  policy  of  in- 
vasion. Not  only  must  there  be  a  French  republic,  but  all 
Europe  must  become  republican.  He  declared  as  his 
military  slogan,  **\Var  to  the  palace,  and  peace  to  the  cot- 
tage.'- His  first  enterprise  was  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy 
from  the  despotism  of  Austria.  He  found  in  Lombardy 
three  parties:  (1)  one  which  was  friendly  to  France  and 
obeyed  French  orders;  (2)  one  that  aimed  at  liberty  and 
national  independence;  and  (3)  one  that  was  friendly  to 
Austria  and  hostile  to  France.  Writing  to  the  Directory 
in  Paris,  he  said,  **I  support  the  first,  restrain  the  second, 
and  put  down  the  third." 

South  of  the  Po,  Napoleon  again  found  three  parties  simi- 
lar to  the  above,  and  his  policy  was  not  materially  different 
In  each  and  every  case  he  found  a  friendly  party  which  aided 
him  materially  in  his  military  operations  against  the 
Austrians.  As  his  victorious  armies  drove  out  the  Aus- 
trians,  new  Italian  republics  sprang  up  as  if  natural  to  the 
soil,  (xenoa,  with  her  new  constitution,  became  the 
Ligurian  Republic,  and  Milan  became  the  capital  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  By  the  treaty  of  Campoformio  Lom- 
bardy was  attached  to  the  latter. 

The  violence,  the  pillaging,  and  the  despotism  which  at- 
tended these  Italian  campaigns  were  immense  and  deplor- 
able, but  the  halo  of  the  brilliant  victories  hid  them  from 
view,  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  in  December, 
1797,  he  was  hailed  as  "the  liberator  of  Italy!"  In  the  short 
space  of  two  years  he  had  won  a  series  of  the  most  splendid 
victories.  He  had  humbled  Austria  and  had  acquired  for 
France  large  accessions  of  territory.  The  mystery  of  these 
successes  and  trium])hs  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Napoleon  had  commanded  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  and 
had  met  the  poorest,  as  to  enthusiasm  and  cheerful  service. 
Italt*  had  fed,  clothed  and  paid  his  troops,  and  thousands  of 
the  friendly  Italians  had  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  French 
armies,  in  order  to  aid  in  expelling  the  hated  Austrians.  I 
will  give  a  single  case,  illustrating  the  general  situation. 
Discribing  Napoleon's  early  campaigns  in  Italy,  Alison  in 
his  "History  of  Europe"  (vol.  iv,  p.  09),  says: 

Oroat  was  the  enthnplnsm.  unbounded  the  Joy.  which  those  un- 
paralleled snooesses  and  [Napoleon's]  eloquent  words  excited 
amonir  that  ardent  and  generous  part  of  the  Italian  people  who 
panted  for  civil  liberty  and  national  independence.  To  them 
Napoleon  appeared  as  the  destined  regenerator  of  Italy,  the  hero 
who  was  to  achieve  their  liberation  from  Transalpine  oppression 
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and  bring  back  the  glorious  days  of  Roman  virtue.*  His  burniu^ 
words.  Ills  splendid  actions,  and  the  uutiiiue  character  uf  his 
thoughts  difTusetl  a  universal  enchantment.  Even  the  caolent 
heads  began  to  turn  at  the  brilliant  career  thus  begun  by  a  general 
not  yet  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  boundless  antiri- 
pations  of  future  triumphs,  of  which  he  spoke  with  prophetic 
certainty.  From  every  part  of  Italy  the  young  and  the  anient 
flocked  to  Milan;  balls  and  festivities  gave  token  to  the  universal 
Joy;  every  word  and  look  of  the  conqueror  was  watched;  the 
patriots  compared  him  to  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  and  the  ladies 
on  the  popular  side  knew  no  bounds  in  their  adulation. 

But  this  illusion  was  of  sliort  duration,  and  Itul}'  was  soon 
destined  to  experience  the  bitter  fate  and  cruel  degradation  of 
every  people  w^ho  look  for  their  deiiveraucre  to  foreign  assistance. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  joy,  a  contribution  of  twenty  millions 
of  francs,  800,000  pounds  sterling,  struck  Milan  with  astonish- 
ment. ...  So  enormous  a  contribution  upon  a  single  city  seemed 
scarcely  to  be  realized;  but  the  sword  of  the  victor  oflfered  no 
alternative.  Great  requisitions  were,  at  the  same  time,  made  of 
horses,  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  in  all  the  Milanese  territory; 
and  provisions  were  amassed  on  all  sides  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by 
a  contribution  of  ten  million  francs,  and  twenty  paintinj»:s 
from  his  gallery  for  the  museum  in  Paris.  Liberated  Italy 
was  treated  with  more  severity  than  is  generally  the  lot  of 
conquered  states. 

Alison  continues  the  subject  as  follows  (vol.  iv.  pp.  70-71): 

Thus  commenced  the  system  of  ''making  war  support  war," 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  early  success  of  the  republican 
arms,  which  comi)ensate<l  for  all  the  penury  an<l  exhaustion  of  re- 
publican territory',  which  raised  to  the  cli>n<ls  the  glory  of  the  em- 
pire, and  brought  about  inevitably  its  ultimate  *  destruction. 
While  the  other  armies  of  the  republic  were  suffering  under  the 
horrors  of  penury,  the  army  of  Italy  was  rolling  in  oi)ulence,  and 
the  spoils  of  vanquished  states  gave  them  every  enjoyment  of  life. 
From  that  time  there  was  no  want  of  soMiers  to  follow  tlie  can»er 
of  the  conqueror.  The  passes  of  the  Alps  w(»re  covered  with  files 
of  troops,  pressing  forward  to  the  theatre  of  renown:  and  all  the 
chasms  occasioned  by  the  relentless  system  of  war  wliich  he  fol- 
lowed were  filled  up  by  the  multitudes  wliom  the  illusions  of  vic- 
tory brought  to  his  ranks.  .  .  .  Clothed,  fed.  and  lodged  at  the 
expense  of  the  Milanese,  the  soldiers  pursued  witli  tiionghtless 
eagerness  and  career  of  glor>'  which  had  o]>ened  befoi-e  them. 
The  artillery  and  cavalry  were  soon  In  the  finest  condition:  and 
hospitals  were  establlslied  for  fifteen  thousand  patients  or 
wounded,  in  the  different  towns  in  the  conquered  territory:— for 
to  that  immense  number  had  the  rapi<lity  of  the  marches  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  c<»mbats  swelled  the  list.  Flaving  amply  pro- 
vided for  his  own  army.  Napoleon  dispatched  several  millions  by 
the  route  of  Genoa  for  the  service  of  the  Directory,  and  one  million 
over  the  Alps  to  Moreau,  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army 
of  the  upper  Rhine. 

The  powerful    influence  of    the   democratic   sentiment 
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among  the  people  in  the  countries  invaded  by  Napoleon 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  illustrated  nor  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. It  certainly  gave  to  him  multitudes  of  easy  vic- 
tories, which,  being  credited  to  his  "transcendent  military 
genius,"  have  surrounded  his  name  with  an  unmerited  halo 
of  glory  pernicious  in  its  tendencies.  He  won  his  many 
brilliant  victories  by  false  promises  to  the  people;  and  he 
fastened  upon  them  his  crushing  military  despotism 
through  treason  to  liberty  and  by  the  most  shameless 
treachery  toward  all  who  trusted  him. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  liberal  sentiment  in  nations  ad- 
jacent to  France,  ISir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "Life  of  Napoleon'* 
(p.  IGl),  says: 

One  Important  part  of  the  subject  can  be  here  treated  but 
slightly.  We  allude  to  the  prejit  advantages  derived  by  the 
French  arms  from  the  reception  of  their  political  doctrines  at  this 
period,  amon^  the  people  whom  they  Invaded.  They  proclaimed 
aloud  that  they  made  war  on  castles  and  palaces,  but  were  at 
peace  with  the  cottages;  and  as  on  some  occasions  besieging*  gen- 
orals  are  said  to  hav^  bribed  a  governor  of  a  place  to  surrender 
it,  by  promising  that  they  would  leave  in  his  unchallenged  pos- 
session the  military  chest  of  the  garrison,  so  the  French  In  aU 
cases  held  out  to  the  populace  the  plunder  of  their  own  nobles,  as 
an  inducement  for  them  to  favor,  at  least  not  to  oppose,  the  inva- 
sion of  their  countiT-  Thus  their  armies  were  always  preceded 
by  their  principles.  A  party  favorable  to  France,  and  listening 
with  delight  to  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  was  formed 
in  the  bosom  of  each  neighboring  state,  so  that  the  power  of  the 
Invaded  nation  was  crushed,  and  its  spirit  quenched,  under  a  sense 
of  internal  discontent  and  discord.  The  French  were  often  re- 
ceived at  once  as  conquerors  and  deliverers  by  the  countries  they 
invaded;  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  governments  on  which  they 
made  war  were  obliged  to  trust  exclusively  to  such  regular  forces 
as  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  being  deprived  of  the  inappre- 
ciable advantage  of  general  zeal  among  their  subjects  in  their  be- 
half. It  was  not  long  ere  the  inhabitants  of  those  deceived  coun- 
tries found  that  the  fruits  of  the  misnamed  tree  of  liberty  resem- 
bled those  said  to  grow  by  the  Dead  Sea— fair  and  goodly  to  the 
eye,  but  to  the  taste  all  filth  and  bitterness. 

The  liberal  sentiments  so  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon  existed  in  a  most  threatening  form  among  the 
people  of  England.  And  if  England  had  been  a  continental 
country  open  to  invasion  by  land,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  French  troops  would  have  marched  into  London,  over- 
thrown the  monarchy,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  English  people, 
established  a  republic.  To  sustain  this  statement  it  is  but 
necessary  to  refer  to  iho  repeated  mutinies  in  the  British 
navy  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  government.  Describing 
one  of  these  mutinies,  Alison  (vol.  iv,  pp.  233-5)  says: 

The  prevalence  of  these  discontents  was  made  known  to  Lord 
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Howe  and  the  lords  of  the  admlraJty  by«  a  varietj*  of  anonymous 
communications  during  the  whole  spring  of  1797.  But  they  met 
with  uo  attention;  and,  upon  inquirj*  of  the  captains  of  vessels, 
they  were  so  ill  informed  that  thej'  declared  that  no  mutinous 
dispositions  existed  on  board  their  respective  ships.  Meanwhile, 
however,  a  vast  conspiracy,  unknown  to  them,  was  already  organ- 
ized, which  was  brought  to  maturity  on  the  return  of  the  chan- 
nel fleet  to  port  in  the  beginning  of  April;  and.  on  the  signal  being 
made  from  the  Queen  Charlotte,  by  I^)rd  Bridport,  to  weigh 
anchor  on  the  15th  of  that  month  at  Spithead.  instead  of  obeying, 
its  crew  gave  three  cheers,  which  were  returned  by  every  vessel 
In  the  fleet,  and  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  hoisted  at  every  mast- 
head. In  tills  perilous  crisis,  the  otticers  of  the  squadron  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  bring  back  their  crews  to  a  state  of 
obedience;   but  all   their  efforts   were   in   vain. 

Meanwhile,  the  fleet  being  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  in- 
surgents, they  used  their  power  firmly  but,  to  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land be  It  said,  with  humanity  and  moderation.  Order  and  disci- 
pline were  universally  observed;  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
was  paid  to  the  oflScers;  those  most  obnoxious  were  sent  ashore 
without  molestation;  delegates  were  appointed  from  all  the  ships 
to  meet  in  Lord  Howe's  cabin,  an  oath  to  support  the  common 
cause  was  administered  to  every  man  in  tlie  fleet,  and  ropes  were 
reeved  to  the  yardarm  of  every  vessel,  as  a  signal,  of  the  punish- 
ment that  would  be  inflicted  on  those  that  betraye<i  it   .    .    . 

This  imexpected  mutiny  prwluced  the  utmost  alarm  both  in  the 
country  and  the  government;  and  the  board  of  admiralty-  was 
immediately  transferred  to  Portsmouth  to  endeavor  to  appease  it. 
Earl  Spencer  hastened  to  the  sjk)!,  and  after  some  negotiation  the 
demands  of  the  fleet  were  a<(e(le<l  to  by  the  admiralty,  it  being 
agreed  that  the  pay  of  able-bodied  seamen  should  be  raise<l  to  a 
shilling  a  day,  that  of  petty  otticers  and  ordinary  seamen  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  the  green  age  pension  augmented  to  ten 
pounds.  This,  however,  the  seamen  refused  to  accept  unless  it 
was  ratified  by  royal  proclamation  and  act  of  parliament;  the  red 
flag  which  had  been  struck  was  relioisted,  and  the  fleet,  after 
subordination  had  been  in  some  degree  restored,  again  l)r()ke  out 
into  open  mutiny.  Government,  upon  this,  sent  down  Lord  Howe 
to  reassure  the  mutineers,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  gooil  faith 
with  which  they  were  animated.  The  personal  influence  of  this 
illustrious  man,  the  many  years  he  had  commanded  the  channel 
fleet,  the  recollection  of  his  glorious  victory  at  its  head,  all  con- 
spired to  induce  the  sailors  to  listen  to  his  representations;  and 
in  consequence  of  his  assurance  that  the  government  would  faith- 
fully keep  its  promises,  and  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  for  the 
past,  the  whole  fleet  returned  to  its  duty,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards put  to  sea,  amounting  to  twenty-one  ships  of  the'  line,  to 
resume  the  blockade  of  Brest  harbor. 

Alison  speaks  of  another  mutinv  as  follow^s  (vol.  iv,  no. 
235-^): 

On  the  22nd  of  May  [1797]  the  fleet  at  the  Nore.  forming  part 
of  Lord  Duncan's  squadron,  broke  out  into  open  mutinv.  and  on 
the  6th  of  June  they  were  joined  by  all  the  vessels  of  'that  fleet, 
from  the  blockading  station  off  the  Texel,  excepting  his  own  line- 
of-battle  ship  and  two  frigates.  These  ships  drew  themselves  up 
In  order  of  battle  across  the  Thames,  stopped  all  vessels  going  up 
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or  down  the  river,  appointed  delegates  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment for  the  fleet,  and  compelled  the  ships  whose  crews  were 
thought  to  be  wavering  to  take  their  station  in  the  middle  of  the 
formidable  array.  At  the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Parker,  a  seaman  on  board  the  Sandwich,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  **I*resident  of  the  Floating  Republic,"  and  was 
distinguished  by  undaunted  resolution  and  no  little  ability. 
Their  demands  related  chiefly  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  prize 
money,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  channel  mutineers; 
but  tiicy  went  so  far  in  other  respects,  and  were  couched  in  such 
a  menacing  strain,  as  to  be  justly  deemed  totally  inadmissible  by 
the  government. 

At  Intelligence  of  tliis  alarming  insun*ection,  the  utmost  eon- 
stemation  seized  all  classes  in  the  nation.  Everything  seemed 
falling  at  once.  Their  armies  had  been  defeated,  the  bank  had 
suspended  payment,  and  now  the  fleet,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
England,  appeared  on  the  point  of  deserting  the  national  colors. 
The  citizens  of  London  dreaded  the  stoppage  of  the  colliers  and 
all  the  usual  supplies  of  the  metropolis;  the  public  creditors  appre- 
hended the  speedy  dissolution  of  government  and  the  cessation 
of  their  wonted  payments  from  the  treasury.  Despair  seized  upon 
the  boldest  hearts;  and  such  was  the  general  panic,  that  the  three 
per  cents  were  sold  as  low  as  45,  after  having  been  nearly  100 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Never,  during  the  whole 
contest,  had  the  consternation  been  so  great,  and  never  was 
Britain  placed  so  near  the  verge  of  ruin. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  this  mutiny  was  sup- 
pressed and  the  sailors  were  induced  to  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

Alison  proceeds  to  discuss  other  serious  mutinies  in  the 
English  navy,  at  Plymouth,  Cadiz,  and  other  points,  describ- 
ing **a  widespread  disaffection"  which  had  been  produced  by 
"a  dangerous  member  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety." Speaking  of  the  mutiny  off  Cadiz,  he  says  (vol.  iv, 
p.  245)  : 

Excitwl  by  the  agents  of  the  Corresponding  Society  in  England, 
it  aimed  at  revolution,  and  tended  to  an  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  The  mutineers  on  l)oard  the  Princess 
Royal  pointed  to  Cadiz  as  their  future  country.  It  required  all 
St.  Vincent's  firmness  and  energy  to  extinguish  the  widespread 
spirit,  but  he  was  equal  to  the  crisis. 

I  will  now  introduce  the  testimony  of  Napoleon  himself  as 
to  his  estimate  of  the  power  of  liberal  sentiment  in  adjacent 
countries.  Being  asked  by  Dr.  O'Meara,  in  St.  Helena,  if  he 
had  really  intended  to  invade  England,  Napoleon  repli(»d, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

I  would  have  headed  it  [the  Invasionl  myself.  ...  By  false 
Intelligence  adroitly  managed,  I  calculate<l  you  would  have  sent 
your  squadrons  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean 
in  search  of  ray  fleets.  Before  they  could  return  I  would  have  had 
the  command  of  the  channel  for  two  months,  as  I  should  have  had 
about  seventy  saU  of  the  line,  besides  the  frigates.    I  should  have 
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hastened  over  my  flotilla  with  two  himdreil  thousand  men,  landed 
as  near  Chatham  as  possible,  and  proc-eeiled  direct  to  London, 
where  1  calculated  to  arrive  in  four  days  from  the  time  of  my 
landing.  I  would  have  proclaimed  a  republic  (I  was  then  First 
Consul),  the  abolition  of  the  nobility  and  the  House  of  l*eers,  the 
distribution  of  the  property  of  such  of  the  latter  as  opposed  me. 
amongst  my  partisans,  liberty,  equality,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  I  would  have  allowed  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
main; but  would  have  Introduced  a  great  reform.  I  would  have 
published  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  we  came  as  friends  to  the 
English,  and  to  free  the  nation  from  a  corrupt  and  flagitious 
aristocracy,  and  restore  a  popular  form  of  govemiuont,  a 
democracy,  which  would  have  been  contirmeil  bj^  the  conduct  of 
my  army,  as  I  would  not  have  allowed  the  slightest  outrage  to  be 
committed  by  my  troops.  Marauding  or  ill  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  the  most  trifling  infringement  of  my  orders,  I  would 
have  punished  with  instant  death.  I  think  that,  with  my  promises, 
together  with  what  I  would  actualb'  have  effected,  I  should  have 
had  the  support  of  a  great  many.  In  a  large  city  like  London, 
where  there  are  so  many  canaille  and  so  many  disaffected,  I 
should  have  been  joined  by  a  formidable  body.  I  would,  at  the 
same  time,  have  excited  an  insurre<'tion  in  Ireland.   .    .    . 

There  is  no  knowing  what  would  have  happened.  Mr.  Doctor. 
Neither  Pitt  nor  you  nor  I  could  have  foretold  what  would  have 
been  the  result.  The  hope  of  change  for  the  better,  and  a  division 
of  property,  would  have  operated  wonderfully  amongst  the 
canaille,  especially  that  of  London.  The  canaille  of  rich  nations 
are  nearly  alike.  I  would  have  made  such  promises  as  would 
have  had  a  great  effect.  What  resistance  could  an  undisciplined 
army  make  against  mine,  in  a  country  like  England,  aboimding 
In  plains?  I  considered  all  you  have  said,  but  I  calculate<l  on  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by  the  possession  of  a  great  and 
rich  capital,  the  bank,  and  all  your  riches,  the  ships  in  the  river 
and  at  Chatham.  I  expected  that  I  should  have  had  the  command 
of  the  channel  for  two  months,  by  which  I  should  have  had  sup- 
plies of  troops;  and,  when  your  fleet  came  back,  they  would  have 
found  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  their  country 
overwhelmed  by  my  armies.  I  would  have  abolished  flogging 
and  promised  your  seamen  everj-thing;  which  would  have  made 
a  great  impression  upon  their  minds.  The  pr(K*lamation  stating 
that  we  came  only  as  friends,  to  relieve  the  English  from  an  ob- 
noxious and  despotic  aristocracy,  whose  object  was  to  keep  the 
nation  eternally  at  war  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  and  their 
families  with  the  blood  of  the  people,  together  with  the  proclaim- 
ing a  republic,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchical  goveniment  and 
the  nobility,  the  declaration  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the 
latter,  and  its  division  amongst  the  partisans  of  the  revolution, 
with  a  general  equalization  of  property,  would  have  gaine<l  me 
the  support  of  the  canaille  and  of  all  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and 
the  disaffected  in  the  kingdom.  ("Napoleon  in  Exile",  vol.  i,  pp 
215-7). 

That  was  Napoleon's  manner  of  warfare  and  his  estimate 
of  the  power  of  the  revolutionary  influences  and  sentiments 
permeating  the  nations  adjacent  to  France.  On  it  lie  was 
willing  to  stake  the  supremacy  of  France  against  that  of 
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England  in  European  affairs,  and  to  place  at  hazard  his  own 
political  existence.  But  the  defeat  of  Admiral  Villeneuve 
in  July,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  the 
naval  power  of  France  was  completely  broken,  prevented 
the  descent  on  England  at  the  time,  and  made  such  an  enter- 
prise entirely  impossible  during  Napoleon's  subsefjuent 
reign.  The  troops  actually  on  foot  for  the  invasion  of  Fhig- 
land,  in  July,  1805,  w^ere  used  on  the  continent,  and  in 
October  and  December  of  the  same  vear  won  the  battles  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz. 

(To  be  continued') 


THE  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 


BY  F.   W.    COTTON. 


Ont  of  the  confusion  arising  from  many  diverse  and  con- 
flicting efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  civilization,  must 
be  evolved  a  movement  that  will  succeed.  The  successful 
movement,  at  some  stage  of  its  existence,  must  be  an  organ- 
ization. It  must  also  contain  an  idea  of  sufficient  power  to 
give  it  control  over  the  minds  of  the  populace.  Thought 
moves  the  world.  The  thought  which  moves  people  most 
effectively  to-day  is  the  prevalent  opinion  that  money  is  the 
most  desirable  of  all  things.  The  idea  which  can  dethrone 
the  money  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  is  the  one  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  in  our 
business  and  social  customs. 

The  Labor  Exchange  is  an  organization  established  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  business  by  a  system  differing 
radically  from  the  business  system  now  in  vogue.  This  new 
system  includes,  among  the  various  devices  necessary  to 
work  out  the  plan  in  detail,  one  central  provision  or  idea 
upon  which  the  others  are  founded  and  which  constitutes 
the  motive  power  of  the  movement.  The  central  provision 
of  the  Labor  Exchange  is  the  certificate  of  deposit  which 
enables  people  to  conduct  business  without  resort  to  legal- 
tender  money. 

The  prevailing  superstition  that  money  issued  by  the 
edict  of  a  central  government  is  an  all-important  factor  in 
the  transaction  of  business  ran  be  overcome,  gradually  at 
first,  but  surely  and  rapidly  in  the  end,  by  the  use  of  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  issued  by  voluntary  associations  for 
deposits  of  labor  or  property  of  value.  Men  and  women 
in  any  part  of  the  world  may  become  members  of  the  Labor 
Exchange  general  organization.  A  few  of  these  members 
collected  at  one  place  may  form  a  local  branch  of  the 
Exchange.  Upon  electing  officers  and  receiving  a  charter 
from  the  general  organization  they  are  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  business  as  a  Labor  Exchange  local  branch. 

The  difficulty  which  usually  presents  itself  to  any  small 
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company  of  persons  about  to  start  into  business  is  the  want 
of  money — money  to  buy  labor,  money  to  buy  land,  money 
to  buy  machinery,  raw  material,  and  anything  and  every- 
thing required  in  a  productive  enterprise.  Many  a  hopeful 
undertaking  is  abandoned  merely  because  money  cannot  be 
obtained  to  use  as  a  purchasing  medium.  But  at  the  very 
point  where  current  money  fails,  the  certificates  of  deposit 
become  serviceable,  and  this  fact  makes  it  possible  for  the 
latter  to  overcome  and  drive  out  the  former.  The  Labor 
Exchange  branch,  starting  into  business,  issues  certificates 
of  deposit  for  land,  labor,  machinery,  material,  etc.,  just 
as  the  moneyed  capitalist  pays  out  money  for  the  same. 

The  Labor  Exchange  means  a  medium  of  exchange  with- 
out cost,  thus  doing  away  with  interest.  It  means  business 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  deposit  labor  and  material  into  a 
common  fund,  thus  doing  away  with  private  profits.  It 
means  consumable  wealth  balancing  the  issue  of  checks,  and 
unconsumable  wealth  held  by  depositors  as  common  capital, 
thus  doing  away  with  **overproduction.''  It  means  land 
deposited  with  branches  for  Labor  Exchange  checks,  mak- 
ing it  common  property  for  cooperative  use,  thus  doing 
away  with  private  rent. 

The  advantages  of  the  Labor-Exchange  system  of  doing 
business  are  apparent  to  all  who  give  the  subject  careful 
study.  Many,  however,  who  see  the  justice  of  the  methods 
do  not  comprehend  the  power  of  the  certificate  of  deposit 
Let  us  consider  the  point  more  fully. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  where  labor  and  property 
can  be  had  and  money  is  wanting,  Labor-Exchange  branches 
can  be  established  and  business  can  be  carried  on  by  using 
the  Labor-Exchange  certificate  as  an  exchange  or  purchas- 
ing medium.  !Now%  let  the  reader  imagine  these  branches 
doing  a  moderately  successful  business  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent places.  Remember  that  all  over  the  nation  people 
are  eager  to  sell  not  only  labor  but  property  of  all  kinds. 
Remember  that  an  abundance  of  labor  and  capital  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  produce  all  the  wealth  that  can 
possibly  be  needed  to  supply  material  human  wants. 
Remember  that  the  certificates  of  deposit  cost  only 
the  paper  and  the  trouble  of  printing;  and  remember 
that  they  become  better  than  gold  as  soon  as  they  are 
issued  for  property  of  value. 

How  long  would  it  take  a  thousand  united  organizations, 
with  an  unlimit<*d  power  of  purchase  in  their  possession,  to 
get  control  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  make  their  sys- 
tem  of  doing  business  the  one  in   universal  use?     The 
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masses  of  the  people  will  rnsh  into  the  Labor  Exchange 
rapidly  enough  when  the  foundation  is  laid.  The  movement 
now  needs  agitators,  organizers  and  managers  who  will 
establish  branches  and  get  the  new  busint^ss  system  well 
started.  Already  much  has  been  done.  Over  fifty 
branches  have  been  organized  in  some  twenty  states  of  the 
Union,  and  enthusiastic  writers  and  talkers  are  impressing 
the  importance  of  the  movement  upon  the  minds  of  thinking 
people  in  hundreds  of  places. 


PROGRESSIVE  CHANGES   IN  UNIVERSALIST 

THOUGHT. 


BY  REV.  MARION  D.  SHUTTER,  D.  D. 


The  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  attributes  this  remarkable 
utterance  to  Jesus  :  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  He,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all  the 
truth."  The  Great  Master  is  just  about  to  be  taken  away. 
His  three  years  of  personal  instruction  are  at  an  end.  He 
admonishes  His  disciples  not  to  think  that  He  has  told 
them  everything  —  that  He  has  given  them  a  full  and  com- 
plete revelation  of  all  that  is  to  be  known,  of  all  that  they 
and  the  world  need  to  know.  There  will  be  growth  and 
progress  in  religious  thought.  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Ye  are  not 
yet  prepared,  O  My  disciples,  for  the  entire  realm  of  truth. 
I  have  led  you  across  the  boundary  line  into  the  new  teiri- 
tory,  but  vast,  unexplored  regions  lie  beyond.  "  Howbeit 
when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  you 
into  all  the  truth."  God's  Spirit  of  truth  is  to  be  always  in 
the  world,  guiding  men  from  age  to  age. 

**The  letter  fails  and  systems  fall, 
And  every  symbol  wanes; 
The  Spirit  over-brooding  all, 
Eternal  love,  remains." 

These  words  show  us,  in  a  very  striking  way,  one  phase 
of  the  work  of  Jesus  Himself.  He  did  not  seek,  as  many  of 
His  followers  have  done,  to  bind  men  down  to  certain  for- 
mulas, to  limit  their  thinking  to  certain  propositions,  to 
prevent  them  from  going  beyond  the  revelations  of  that  par- 
ticular time.  Remotest  from  His  purpose  was  the  attempt 
to  fasten  chains  upon  the  human  mind.  He  was  a  breaker 
of  bonds ;  He  was  a  destroyer  of  traditions ;  He  was  the  out- 
lawed heretic  of  His  day,  the  prince  of  iconoclasts.  He 
stirred  men  up,  He  made  them  think.    He  gave  a  marvellous 
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impulse  to  the  religious  intellect.  He  taught  the  x)eople  of 
His  day,  and  the  people  of  every  subsequent  age,  not  to  re- 
pose upon  the  teachings  of  the  past,  but  to  watch  with  sleep- 
less eye  the  evei>opening  and  ever-enlarging  unfoldings  of 
God. 

If  Jesus  were  upon  the  earth  to-day,  who  can  doubt  that 
He  would  heartily  welcome,  as  portions  of  the  everlasting 
gospel,  the  revelations  of  the  astronomer's  telescope,  which 
show  the  work  of  God  to  be  so  much  more  vast  than  earlier 
generations  dreamed ;  the  revelations  of  the  geologist's  pick 
and  spade,  which  extend  the  work  of  God  through  uncounted 
ages,  and  remove  that  wondrous  "  in  the  beginning  "  far  into 
the  twilight  of  the  past  eternity  ;  the  revelations  that  have 
come  through  the  naturalist's  researches,  showing  the  methods 
of  the  Creator?  All  these  would  Jesus  welcome  to-day. 
He  would  command  His  followers  to  stand,  with  uncovered 
heads,  before  the  rising  and  growing  vision,  and  would  Him- 
self lead  them  in  the  ascription  of  praise  — "  Great  and 
marvellous  are  Thy  works,  O  Lord  God  Almighty." 

How  contrary  to  His  high  example  the  conduct  of  those 
who  say:  "  Here  in  our  creed  is  the  truth  of  God,  beyond 
which  you  must  not  go.  We  have  it  here  in  compact  and 
definite  shape.  Beyond  this  is  danger,  destruction,  damna- 
tion!" The  denomination  whose  name  appeai-s  in  the  title 
of  this  paper  is  not  prepared  to  take  such  an  attitude.  We 
revere  the  past,  but  we  do  not  idolize  it.  We  do  not  break 
with  it,  but  we  are  not  fettered  by  it.  We  know  full  well 
that  the  foundations  are  laid  there  ;  but  we  know  quite  as 
well  that  we  shall  never  get  on  with  the  building  if  we  stop 
with  the  foundations.  ''  One  layeth  the  foundation,  another 
buildeth  thereupon."  Our  work  is  that  of  the  builder. 
Every  denomination  that  intends  to  live  must  adjust  itself, 
in  each  generation,  to  new  conditions  of  life  and  thought. 

I.  The  earliest  Universalism  in  this  country  is  represented 
by  that  noble  figure,  of  wliose  work  and  influence  we  must 
always  speak  with  respect,  — 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

Bom  in  Alton,  England,  Dec.  21,  1741,  of  Calvinistic 
parents,  his  home  was  constantly  overshadowed  by  religious 
severity.  No  sunshine  entered  the  life  of  the  child.  His 
father  seldom  indulged  in  a  smile.     The  boy  was  taught  that 
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for  any  person  not  one  of  the  elect  to  say  of  God  or  to  God, 
"  Our  Father,"  was  nothing  better  than  blasphemy.  Thus 
early  in  life  were  the  terrors  of  religion  impressed  upon  his 
soul.  He  passed  through  childliood,  as  many  another  has 
done,  in  constant  agony,  his  childish  imagination  filled  with 
pictures  of  the  last  day,  tlic  world  in  flames,  and  horrible 
devils  caiTying  off  the  wicked  to  their  doom.  Like  many 
another  child  he  hardly  dared  to  go  to  sleep  at  night,  for 
fear  of  awaking  next  morning  in  hell!  (Such  were  the 
teachings  by  which  it  was  once  thouglit  to  make  religion 
attractive  to  children.) 

As  young  Murray  grew  up,  the  Methodists  began  to  come 
into  his  neighborhood.  He  was  carried  away  by  their  en- 
thusiasm, but  never  changed  his  Calvinistic  views.  He 
chose  Whitefield,  who  was  Calvinistic,  rather  than  Wesley,  as 
his  guide,  although  Wesley  himself  made  a  class  leader  of 
John  Murray.  Later  the  young  man  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  James  Kelly,  who,  from  being  a  preacher  in  White- 
field's  connection,  had  become  a  preacher  of  Universalism. 
He  was  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  Relly  and  adopted  his 
view\s  of  destiny.  Then  followed  his  excommunication  from 
Whitefield's  society,  pei'secution  by  liis  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, the  death  of  his  wife  —  one  calamity  after  another,  until, 
broken-hearted  and  in  despair,  he  resolved  to  cross  the  ocean 
and  seek  in  the  new  world  **  to  close  his  life  in  solitude  and 
complete  retirement." 

He  came,  but  not  to  close  his  career.  He  came  to  begin 
the  real  work  of  liis  life.  He  came  to  start  a  movement  tliat 
has  never  died  and  will  not  die  —  a  movement  that  is  destined 
to  sweep  from  theology  every  vestige  of  cruelty  and  darkness 
that  still  lingers ;  a  movement  whose  influences  are  seen  to- 
day in  tlie  more  humane  tone  of  tlie  pulpit  and  the  growing 
demand  for  expurgated  creeds.  The  story  of  his  reception 
upon  these  shores  is  curious  enough.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
restate  here  the  manner  of  his  meeting  with  Thomas  Potter 
on  Cranberry  Inlet,  and  the  way  in  which,  all  unconsciously 
and  without  design,  preparation  had  been  made  for  his  ad- 
vent. If  he  liad  come  to  proclaim  the  old-fiushioned  message 
of  burning  wiath  and  relentless  doom,  his  reception  would 
have  been  called  a  "wonderful  providence."  He  did  not 
come,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  any  doctrine  ; 
he  did  not  mean  to  open  iiis  lips ;  but  when  circumstances 
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compelled  him  to  speak,  he  preaclied  tlie  gospel  of  lx)undless 
love  and  universal  victory  over  evil.  We  sliall,  therefoi-e, 
refrain  from  calling  the  manner  of  his  reception  a  *'  wonderful 
providence,"  that  we  may  give  no  offence  to  our  evangelical 
friend:},  and  allow  the  whole  transaction  to  be  classed  as  an 
"  inscrutable  mystery." 

This  was  the  beginning.  What  were  tlie  theological 
opinions  of  Muri-ay  ?  Those  opinions  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
characteristic  of  the  Univei'salisni  of  his  day.  They  re[)resent 
the  early  period  of  tlie  denomination,  and  are  of  interest  as 
showing  from  what  we  have  advanced.  Murray  was,  in  most 
particulars,  a  decided  Calvinist.  He  was  trinitarian  in  his 
ideas  of  God  and  in  his  views  of  Christ's  nature  and  relation 
to  God.  He  believed  in  the  traditional  fall  of  Adam  and  all 
its  consequences,  original  sin  and  transmitted  depravity.  He 
believed  in  vicarious  sacrifice.  He  held  that  endless  punish- 
ment was,  indeed,  the  just  due  of  human  sin  ;  but  that 
Christ  had  borne  the  penalty  of  all,  and  that  all  would  at 
last  be  saved.  He  held,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  the  doctrine 
of  election,  but  he  enlarges  it,  in  the  event,  to  include  all  ex- 
cept the  "spirits  that  fell  from  heaven."  He  did  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  Origen,  who  believed  that  the  devil  himself 
would  finally  be  brought  to  the  "  mourner's  bench"  and 
soundly  converted.  Murray  believed  in  a  personal  devil,  but 
handed  him  over  to  be  dealt  with  upon  strictly  orthodox 
principles. 

Such  was  the  theology  of  Murray.  Such,  for  the  most 
part,  was  early  Universalism.  Such  was  the  rock  from  which 
we  are  hewn,  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  which  we  are  digged. 
There  were,  however,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
ministry,  those  who  differed  from  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
pereon  and  mission  of  Christ.  Among  them  were  Rich, 
Winchester,  and  Ballon.  Of  these  Murray  was  moved  to 
say,  "  I  know  no  persons  further  from  Christianity,  genuine 
Christianity,  than  such  Univei'salists."  Murray,  honest  and 
faithful,  believed  sincerely  that  there  was  to  be  no  advance 
in  Univei-salism  beyond  the  form  in  which  he  held  and  de- 
livered it.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said  that  he  had  not 
said.  Departure  from  the  paths  he  had  marked  out  was  de- 
parture from  Christianity  itself.  Murray  had  himself  de- 
parted from  Whitefield  and  Wesley  ;  but  no  one  must  depart 
from  Murray! 
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Let  us  not  blame  him  because  he  was  mistaken.  Let  us 
reyerence  him  for  the  work  he  did,  and  for  making  possible 
still  later  and  better  work.  He  brought,  in  a  certain  degree, 
the  spirit  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation ; 
and  that  spirit  has  led  his  disciples  into  fields  beyond  the 
dooryard  of  their  master.  It  was  glory  enough  for  him  that 
he  rimmed  with  light  the  iron  throne  of  Calvinism  ;  that  he 
found  a  heart  of  love  in  the  God  of  that  temfic  system  ;  that 
to  the  little  band  of  the  elect  on  earth,  ho  added  the  mighty 
host  of  human  souls  in  the  hereafter ;  that  he  dropped  the 
plummet  of  God's  redeeming  mercy  to  the  bottom  of  hell  I 

IL  I  have  suggested  certain  departui-es  from  his  views 
among  some  of  the  Universalists,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
Murray's  career.  We  must,  therefore,  call  attention  to  the 
second  great  figure  in  our  histoiy, 

HOSEA  BALLOU, 

who  stands  for  the  next  phase  of  denominational  thought. 
Born  at  Richmond,  N.  H.,  in  1771,  thirty  years  after  the 
birth  of  Murray,  he  also  sprang  from  a  Calvinistic  family. 
His  father  was  a  Calvinistic  Baptist  minister.  The  youth  of 
Ballon  was  as  about  as  miserable,  theologically  speaking,  as 
that  of  Murray.     He  himself  relates:  — 

Wc  were  all  taught,  and  in  our  youth  believed,  that  we  were  bom 
into  the  world  wholly  depraved,  and  under  the  curse  of  a  law  which 
doomed  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  to  eternal  woe.  At  the 
same  time  God  had  made  provision  for  a  select  number  of  the  human 
family,  whereby  they  would  be  saved  by  the  operations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  which  would  operate  In  what  was  called  conversion  sometime 
during  the  life  of  those  elected.  Those  who  were  not  elected  would 
remain  without  any  effectual  calling,  die,  and  be  forever  miserable. 
When  I  was  a  youth,  it  was  the  sentiment  of  all  Christian  people,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  that  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  human 
family  would  be  saved  from  endless  condemnation. 

With  a  mind  naturally  logical,  Ballon,  as  he  grew  up,  dis- 
covered the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  prevail- 
ing theology,  and  before  long  we  find  him  excommunicated 
from  his  father's  church  for  being  a  Universalist.  The  father 
entreated  and  remonstrated,  but  the  son  was  firm.  Among 
the  questions  he  put  to4iis  father  was  this :  "  Suppose  I  had 
the  skill  and  power  out  of  an  inanimate  substance  to  make 
an  animate,  and  should  make  one,  at  the  same  time  knowing 
that  this  creature  of  mine  would  suffer  everlasting  misery  — 
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would  my  act  of  creating  this  creature  be  an  act  of  good- 
ness ?  "  The  question  troubled  his  father,  but  it  was  never 
answered.  The  only  answer,  indeed,  that  the  orthodoxy  of 
Ballou's  day,  or  of  any  otlier  day,  has  ever  made  to  such 
questions,  is  to  solemnly  warn  against  the  use  of  human 
reason  :  "  Do  not  think  and  question  ;  only  believe.  The 
use  of  reason  may  destroy  your  soul  I " 

While  the  logical  mind  of  Ballon  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  orthodoxy  of  his  day,  no  more  could  it  rest  satisfied 
with  theology  as  John  Murray  would  have  it.  In  his  remark- 
able work  on  "  The  Atonement,"  a  work  which  embodies 
most  of  his  own  system,  he  distinctly  repudiates  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  ;  he  teaches  that  Christ  was  a  dependent, 
created  being,  and  not  God  ;  he  rejects  the  vicarious  and  sub- 
stitutionary sacrifice,  and  holds  that  Christ  was  sent  into  this 
world  to  teach  men  the  way  to  God  and  reconcile  them  to 
Him.  He  also  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  a  fall  and  of  in- 
herited depravity,  and  insists  on  the  originial  rightness  of 
human  nature.  In  his  early  life  he  appears  to  have  believed 
that  there  would  be  disciplinary  suffering  in  the  next  world ; 
but  latterly  he  abandoned  this  idea.  "  His  matured  opinion 
seems  to  have  been,"  according  to  Dr.  Cone,  "  that  sin  is 
punished  when  and  where  it  is  committed ;  and  as  he  did  not 
believe  that  men  would  sin  in  the  life  to  come,  he  did  not 
think  they  would  suffer  punishment  in  that  state  of  exist- 
ence." His  doctrine,  for  this  reason,  was  known  among  his 
opponents  as  the  "  death-and-glory  doctrine." 

Mr.  Ballou's  book  and  preaching  revolutionized  —  or,  as 
Murray  would  have  described  it,  "  wrecked  "  —  the  denomina- 
tion. Different  from  the  spirit  of  Murray,  in  this  respect, 
was  the  spirit  of  Hosea  Ballon.  He  seems  to  have  realized, 
as  did  Jesus,  that  the  spirit  of  truth  would  constantly  lead 
the  earnest  seeker  into  new  regions ;  and  in  the  preface  to 
his  great  book,  published  about  eighty  yeara  ago,  he  writes  : — 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  in  the  denomination  of  Universal- 
ists  no  one  feels  bound  to  support  and  defend  the  particular  opinions 
of  another  any  further  than  he  is  himself  convinced  of  their  truth 
and  importance.  Our  platform  of  faith  is  general,  and  allows  indi- 
viduals an  extensive  latitude  to  think  freely,  to  investigate  minutely, 
and  to  adopt  what  particular  views  best  comport  with  the  honest  con- 
victions of  the  mind,  and  fearlessly  to  avow  and  defend  the  same. 

Golden  words,  and  words  we  do  well  to  remember  to-day. 
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Ballou  accepted  Murray's  doctrine  of  destiny,  and  added 

to  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  of  Christ's  work 

as  a  moral  power  influencing  men  to  God.     A  rational  view 

of  Deity  and  of  the  nature  of  salvation  was  Ballou's  work 

upon  Murray's  foundation.     Having  finished  his  course  and 

accomplished  his  task,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  year  1852.     Says 

President  Cone:  — 

A  great  and  spotless  soul,  he  well  deserves  the  meed  of  reverence 
and  of  honor  from  us  of  this  generation  who  have  entered  into  his 
labors.  Well  shall  we  do  and  deserve  if  we  perfonn  the  work  al- 
lotted to  us  with  the  zeal  and  consecration,  with  the  courage  and 
sincerity,  and  with  the  geniality  and  toleration  which  distinguished 
Hosea  Ballou. 

in.      THE  MODERN   PERIOD. 

Since  the  death  of  Ballou,  we  cannot  say  that  any  one  man 
has  become  the  embodiment  and  exponent  of  a  period.  Tliere 
has  been  progress  since  his  day,  but  the  thought  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  modern  epoch  are  not  gathered  up  in  one 
individual. 

The  denomination  still  stands  with  its  foundations  in  the 
past.  It  retains  the  doctrine  of  human  destiny  for  which 
Murray  so  zealously  labored,  but  it  disclaims  the  Calvinism 
with  which  that  doctrine  Wiis  associated  in  his  mind.  With 
Ballou,  it  repudiates  his  ideas  of  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  total  depravity.  It  accepts 
with  Ballou  the  unity  of  God,  the  original  rightness  of 
human  nature,  and  tlie  morally  educational  work  of  Jesus 
Chiist.  But  it  no  longer  accepts  tlie  later  teaching  of 
Ballou,  that  punishment  for  sin  is  confined  to  this  life ;  the 
vast  majority  to-day  would  say  that  penalty  may  extend  and 
does  extend  into  the  other  life,  and  lasts  while  sin  lasts. 

But  if  modern  Universalism  retiiins  so  much  of  the  work 
and  thought  of  the  past,  we  may  well  ask,  "Has  it  any 
characteristics  of  its  own  ?  What  distinguishes  the  Univer- 
salism of  to-day  from  the  Universalism  of  the  fathers?"  It 
is  already  apparent  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  truth  which 
we  hold  in  common  with  tliem.     Wlierein  do  we  differ? 

1.  The  Universalism  of  to-day  differs  from  that  of  yester- 
day, in  some  respects,  as  the  oak  differs  from  the  acorn ;  it 
is  the  development  of  certain  germs  of  truth  whose  unfolding 
was  long  delayed. 

For  example,  our  fathers,  in  the  confession  of  1803,  de- 
parted so  far  from  orthodoxy  as  to  declare  that  the  "  Holy 
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Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  a  revela- 
tion of  the  chai-acter  of  God,  the  duty,  interest,  and  final 
destination  of  mankind."  Orthodoxy  said,  "  The  Scrij)ture8 
are  such  a  revelation  from  beginning  to  end."  We  can 
hardly  realize  to-<lay  the  length  of  the  departure  measured 
by  the  word  contain.  The  fathers  also  affirmed  man's  right 
to  use  his  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  to  what- 
ever conclusion  he  might  be  led.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  day 
insisted  that  reason  must  only  be  used  so  far  as  it  brought 
one  back  to  the  predestined  conclusions  of  the  creeds.  All 
this  was  before  the  day  of  scientific  criticism,  and  while  our 
fathers  affirmed  the  difference  in  value  juid  importance  of 
different  parts  of  the  Bible,  yet  in  their  handling  of  proof 
texts  they  proceeded  upon  the  orthodox  assumption,  and  in 
their  answers  and  arguments  treated  every  passage,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  Bible  it  came,  as  if  it  stood  upon  a  level 
with  every  other  passage.  They  denied  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture,  and  yet  built  their  theology  upon  tlie  very  infalli- 
bility they  denied.  They  recognized  the  oflice  of  reason,  but 
confined  it  to  the  explanation  of  texts. 

That  word  "  contain,"  however,  was  a  seed  that  has  ger- 
minated and  marvellously  grown  under  the  influence  of 
modern  critical  study.  Within  its  wonderfully  elastic  boun- 
dary line,  we  find  room  for  the  results  of  the  scholarship  of 
to-day.  We  no  longer  assume  infallibility.  We  recognize 
the  progress  in  morality,  in  religion,  in  everything,  that  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  Bible  indicate.  We  recognize  the 
human  error,  even  while  we  feel  the  divine  heart-beat  under- 
neath. To  them  the  Bible  was  the  book  of  theology ;  to  us  it 
is  the  book  of  life.  To  them  it  was  the  mathematics  of 
dogma;  to  us  it  is  the  literature  of  religion.  To  them  it  was 
a  magazine  of  proof  texts ;  to  us  it  is  the  torch  of  the  spirit 
to  kindle  the  flames  of  devotion  and  love.  It  decreases  as  a 
theological  authority;  it  increases  as  a  guide  to  duty,  as  an 
inspiration  to  holiness.  A  merely  textual  Universalism  has 
had  its  day.  We  no  longer  think  it  worth  while  to  show 
that  a  smiling  countenance  is  hidden  behind  every  frowning 
text.  Reason,  from  the  drudgery  of  interpretation,  has  been 
lifted  to  the  supreme  authority.  But  the  change  that  has 
been  wrought  was  all  originally  wrapped  up  in  that  word 
"contain." 

2.    The  Universalism  of  to-day  diff ei*s  from  that  of  yester- 
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day,  in  some  other  respects,  as  the  kernel  differs  from  the 
shell ;  it  makes  use  of  the  vital  and  essential  truth  of  the  past 
without  the  former  discussions  concerning  the  incidental  and 
subordinate. 

One  difficulty  with  the  Universalism  of  other  days  was  its 
terminology.  It  was  loth  to  part  with  the  expressions  of 
orthodoxy.  It  used  the  Trinitarian  formula  in  baptism,  in 
benediction  and  doxology,  although  it  denied  the  Trinity. 
From  some  of  these  expressions  many  suppose,  even  to-day, 
that  the  Universalist  church  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  There  is  frequent  necessity  to  correct  this  im- 
pression. It  used  the  orthodox  phraseology  to  describe  the 
work  of  Christ,  while  denying  the  vicarious  sacrifice ;  so  that 
many  thought  and  still  tliink  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  Universalists  and  others  upon  this  subject  is  in 
the  extent  of  Christ's  work  and  not  at  all  in  its  nature. 
Then,  too,  there  were  many  discussions  about  the  person  of 
Christ.  There  is  still  diversity  of  view.  Not  all  in  the 
denomination  think  alike  concerning  the  miraculous  bii*th, 
the  preexistence  of  Jesus,  the  exact  place  of  His  classifica- 
tion in  the  scheme  of  being,  and  the  entire  subject  of  the 
supernatural. 

While  in  regard  to  the  Bible  we  have  felt  the  impulse  of 
modern  criticism,  so  in  regard  to  all  that  has  been  believed 
to  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  we  have  felt  the 
influence  of  modern  science,  The  old  distinction  between 
natural  and  supernatural  is  vanishing.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  divided  into  two  antagonistic  provinces.  Slowly 
but  resistlcssly  increases  the  thought  that  the  doctrine  of 
"special  interferences"  must  go  with  the  doctrine  of 
"  special  creations " ;  that  every  apparent  exception  is  in 
reality  a  part  of  the  universal  order.  There  is  no  diversity, 
however,  regarding  the  moral  power  of  Jesus,  His  life. 
His  example,  His  teaching.  These  are  the  essential  things. 
That  exalted  human  personality,  that  incarnation  of  godli- 
ness into  actual  character,  in  its  moving  and  mould- 
ing might,  is  still  preached,  while  the  nugatory  questions 
of  the  past  abo7it  Jesus,  are  allowed  to  pile  themselves 
up  like  driftwood  along  the  banks  of  the  living  stream. 

8.  Once  more,  the  Universalism  of  to-day  differs  from  that 
of  yesterday,  as  the  demonstration  in  mathematics  differs  from 
the  application  to  practical  mechanics. 
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It  was,  indeed,  necessary  for  great  principles  to  be 
wrought  out,  for  great  doctrines  to  be  established  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  were 
needed.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  must  be 
veritably  driven  into  the  minds  of  men  and  fixed  there. 
Sermon  upon  sermon  up-piled,  debate  overtopping  debate, 
these  were  needed  to  abolish  the  everlasting  dungeons  of 
the  future.  The  work  was  done  and  well  done.  All  honor 
to  the  sturdy  fathers  of  the  faith.  Let  none  of  the  younger 
generation,  who  cannot  realize  tlie  difficulties  of  that  elder 
day  or  the  heroism  it  took  to  meet  them,  say  one  word  in 
contempt  or  depreciation.  Let  us  do  our  work  as  faithfully 
as  they  did  theirs. 

It  must  strike  one,  however,  that,  from  the  very  necessity 
laid  upon  them,  the  theology  of  the  fathers  was  very  largely 
a  theology  that  centred  in  the  future.  Its  field  was  the  here- 
after. Its  prevailing  aspect  was  that  of  "  other-worldliness." 
It  banished  the  clouds  from  the  heavens,  but  left  many  a 
shadow  resting  upon  the  earth.  It  is  for  us  to  take  the 
great  truths  of  God's  Fatherhood  and  of  man's  destiny,  turn 
them  earthward,  and  find  heie  and  now  their  application. 
Our  fathers  smote  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  ;  it  is  for  us  to  take 
the  same  principles  by  which  they  did  it,  and  smite  the  op- 
pressions of  the  earth.  Our  fathers  aflirnied  an  immortal 
worth  in  the  vilest  creature  ;  they  said  there  was  something 
in  him  that  ages  hence  would  burst  into  magnificent  blossom 
in  the  sunlight  of  paradise.  It  is  for  us  to  insist  that  the 
processes  of  unfolding  shall  not  be  postponed ;  that  they  shall 
begin  on  earth,  and  that  the  conditions  for  that  unfolding 
shall  be  made  as  favorable  as  possible. 

The  immortal  worth  of  eveiy  human  being!  Put  that 
idea  under  society,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  machine  for  turning 
out  dollara,  but  a  garden  for  the  cultivation  of  men.  It  is 
this  idea  that  is  stirring  the  world  to  its  foundations,  and 
beginning  to  thaw  the  icy  maxims  of  political  economy.  It 
is  teaching  us  that  human  labor  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
a  commodity  ;  not  to  be  bargained  for  in  the  market-place  as 
if  it  were  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a  load  of  lumber ;  not  to  be 
driven  to  the  wall  by  advantage  taken  of  its  pinching  neces- 
sities ;  that  it  differs  from  other  commodities  because  behind 
every  stroke  of  work  is  a  brain  wliose  powers  of  thought  and 
inspiration  are  sparks  from  the  infinite  light,  a  heart  whose 
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throbs  of  affection  pulsate  with  the  immortal  love  and  the 
immortal  life. 

The  worth  of  a  human  being!  We  see  it  in  every  move- 
ment to  abridge  the  hours  of  physical  toil,  tliat  the  mind 
may  be  more  free  for  improvement.  We  see  it  in  every  law 
to  protect  life  and  limb  for  those  who  labor  amid  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  factory  and  mill.  We  see  it  in  the 
laws  to  protect  childhood  from  the  blight  of  that  toil  to 
which  so  many  are  doomed  even  before  their  arms  have 
"  seven  yeai-s'  pith."  We  see  it  in  the  provisions  that  make 
attendance  at  school  compulsory,  and  in  the  additional  pro- 
visions to  make  that  attendance  effective  by  furnishing  free 
text-books  as  well  as  other  appliances.  The  value  of  human- 
ity in  thU  world  is  the  moral  of  those  old  discussions  about 
the  future. 

Well  did  our  f athera  say  that  no  saint  could  bear  the  sight 
of  endless  misery  over  yonder  ;  why  should  any  real  saint 
be  able  to  bear  any  better  the  sight  of  the  awful  misery  that 
still  exists  in  this  world  —  the  "  Inferno  of  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion," as  Mr.  Flower  has  so  well  named  it  ?  O  living  saint, 
wait  not  for  the  future.  Put  aside  that  noblest  of  all  dreams, 
the  exploiution  of  the  regions  of  the  lost  hereafter,  and  carry 
your  message  of  hope  and  love  and  restoration  into  these 
hells  of  to-day  of  which  our  cities  are  full  —  these  hells  of 
pauperism,  of  grinding  povei-ty,  of  innocent  suffering,  of 
ghastly  intemperance,  hells  of  the  sweater's  shop  and  the 
loathsome  tenement,  hells  whose  foes  "  man's  inhumanity  to 
man "  has  lighted  —  and  here  let  your  gospel  sound  its 
music.  Semph-wing  and  savior-heart  are  needed  here  and 
now. 

These  are  the  lines  along  which  must  move  the  Univer- 
salism  of  to-day.  Along  these  lines  victoiy  is  certain.  No 
nobler  oppoi-tunity  is  before  any  people.  We  must  keep  in 
sympathy  with  the  world's  thought  and  the  world's  life. 
Let  us  apply  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  coming  gen- 
erations will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed,  as  we  look  back  to 
Murray,  Ballon,  Winchester,  and  all  the  transfigured  company 
who  have  gathei*ed,  crowned  and  itidiant,  in  the  heavens! 
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AN  INSPIRING  NOVEL  OF  THE  NEW  TIME.* 

I  have  recently  read  **Rolaii(l  Graouie,  Kniplit,"  by  Miss  Agnes 
Maule  Machar.  It  is  a  noble  romance  of  the  now  time,  at  once 
wholesome,  inspiring,  and  intcrostinp.  It  is  a  nineteenth-century 
story,  and  the  characters  are  real  persons,  rather  than  colossal  types, 
although,  being  drawn  with  an  artist's  skill,  they  are  necessarily 
typical  in  many  instances.  Thus  in  the  a?sthetic,  music-loving 
clerg3'man,  whose  utterances  were  rich  in  fine  thought  no  less  than 
perfect  in  form,  we  see  the  intellectual  but  ease-loving  theorist, 
whose  words,  though  true  and  beautiful,  lack  tlie  heart-quality 
which  is  needed  to  burn  truth  into  tlie  conscience.  In  this  clergy- 
man the  reader  will  find  many  acquaintances,  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit,  who  are  passing  througli  the  world  saying,  **Lord,  Lord,'* 
but  who  are  failing  completely  in  "doing  the  will  of  the  great 
Father."  On  the  other  hand  in  the  less  i)retentious  clergyman,  Mr. 
Aldeu,  we  find  an  excellent  character  sketch  of  one  who  belongs  to 
the  new  reformation  which  even  now  is  j)r(»ssing  upon  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  conscience  of  C'liristiMidom,  and  which  only 
awaits  a  Luther,  Melanchthon  or  Zwingli  to  crystallize  it  Into  an 
aggressive  body,  whose  ministers  will  be  torch-bearers  of  progress, 
apostles  of  the  light. 

lu  Roland  Graeme,  the  hero  of  the  work,  the  interest  of  most 
readers  will  centre;  he  is  a  true  knight,  not  of  the  old  savage  and 
barbarous  character,  for  his  pathway  is  illumined  with  the  light  of 
that  love  which  is  to  redeem  the  world.  The  storj'  is  spirited  and 
full  of  movement;  at  times  it  is  quite  dramatic,  without  ever  being 
strained  or  overdrawn.  Fine  pictures  of  life  among  the  rich  and 
poor  are  given,  and  the  problems  and  perplexities  which  are  so 
profoundly  stirring  the  civilized  world  to-daj'  are  dwelt  upon  in  a 
wholesome,  stimulating,  and  suggestive  manner,  although  the 
author  fights  shy  of  the  great  fundamental  social  and  economic 
demands  of  the  present  In  a  manner  surprising  in  one  who  con- 
stantly refers  to  Mr.  (;(K)rge*s  great  works,  as  proving  an  inspiration 
to  the  hero,  and  who  on  at  least  two  occasions  puts  in  the  mouths  of 
her  characters  quotations  from  the  great  social  prophet.  One  would 
naturally  expect,  at  least,  that  Roland  (Jraerae  would  deal  some  tell- 
ing blows  against  the  essential  Iniquity  of  monopoly  lu  land,  but  In 


•"Roland  Graeme,  Knipht,"  a  novel  of  our  time,  by  Apmes  Maule  Machar,  an thoi 
of  "Stories  of  New  France,  "Marjorie's  Canadian  winter,"  etc.  Cloth;  price  ^1. 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  N.  Y. 
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this  we  are  disappointed.  The  story,  however,  is  one  very  much 
needed  as  a  John  the  Baptist  to  awaken  people  who  have  sufficient 
conviction  to  desire  to  live  up  to  their  best  It  will  awaken  thought 
and  broaden  the  religious  ideals  of  thoughtful  Christians,  and,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Miss  Machar  has  set  out  to  write  a  readable  story 
rather  than  to  employ  Action  as  a  framework  for  a  theory  of  social 
philosophy,  the  work  will  prove  far  more  interesting  to  the  general 
story  reader  than  most  fiction  dealing  with  social  conditions  of  our 
time.  B.  O.  FLOWER. 

A  COTTAGE  GRAY.* 

Frances  Margaret  Milne  has  endeared  herself  to  many  thoughtful 
minds  by  her  fine  brain-work  in  her  volume  of  progressive  and 
reformative  verses  entitled  "P^'or  To-Day."  In  her  new  work,  "A 
Cottage  Gray  and  Othef  Poems,'*  we  find  something  radically  differ- 
ent from  her  preceding  work,  wliich  reveals  the  versatility  of  the 
author  in  a  marked  manner.  "A  Cottage  Gray"  is  a  poem  of  con- 
siderable power.  It  is  written  in  a  minor  key  and  expresses  the 
yearnings,  the  heart-reaclilngs,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  sit  in  the 
valley.  Some  of  the  lines  are  very  fine,  and  the  poem  as  a  whole  is 
a  noble  creation.  Here  are  some  stanzas  which  follow  the  heart-cry 
of  a  grief-shadowed  heart: 

Was  her  prayer  answered?    From  the  far  unseen 
Did  Love  reach  down  a  gentle  hand  to  her? 

And  did  Love  feel  the  voice  that  erst  had  been 
Earth's  sweetest  music,  through  Heaven's  rapture  stir? 

Did  not  fond  pity  drop  a  tender  tear, 

Amid  the  splendor  of  a  sinless  sphere? 

I  can  not  answer:  answer  ye  who  will! 

Yet,  as  she  turned  to  guze  upon  his  face. 
With  passionate,  yearning  oj-es,  what  mystic  thrill. 

As  of  his  presence f  shook  the  lonely  place? 
Why  did  her  feet,  like  one  on  holy  ground. 
Tread  lightly  as  if  fearhig  mortal  sound? 

So  lightly  treading,  did  she  pause  before 
The  pictured  image  of  her  loved  and  lost. 

The  summer  sunshine  through  the  open  door 
Above  the  broad  poetic  forehead  crossed; 

An  aureole  of  light,  it  crowned  his  brows 

With  crown  more  royal  than  this  earth  allows. 


•  "  A  Cottage  Gray,  and  other  Pooms,"  by  Francis  Marfraret  Milne.  Edition  limited 
to  six  hundred  copion.  Kxtra  cloth.  Letter  page  red  and  black.  Charles  Wella 
Moulton,  Publisher,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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Ay,  and  upon  her  pallid  fcatnreB  fell 
The  Bame  bright  glory  and  celestial  calm. 

Some  Influence  her  long  regret  to  quell, 
Seemed  floating  round  her,  like  a  solemn  psalm 

That  chants  the  mystery  of  life  and  death, 

Rebuking  sobbing  cry  and  quivering  breath. 

Yes,  they  tcere  there,  her  mourned-for,  her  beloved! 

The  darlings  who  had  slumbered  on  her  heart; 
And  he  whose  footsteps  with  her  own  had  moved. 

So  blent,  of  life  itself  they  seemed  a  part. 
Ah,  did  he  from  those  shining  heights  descend. 
To  comfort  her,  his  earliest,  sweetest  friend? 

The  closing  stanza,  which  runs  as  follows,  is  addressed  to  the 
Infinite  One  who  dwells  in  Light  and  whose  name  is  Love: 

O  Thou,  the  Love  Supreme:  to  Thee  we  lift. 
From  hearts  or  glad  or  sighing,  contrite  praise. 

Not  here  we  know  the  fulness  of  thy  gift; 
Not  here,  unwortliy,  may  our  voices  raise 

The  choral  nmsic.    Yet,  to  Thee  we  come: 

Lord!  open  to  us  Love's  eternal  home! 
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A  Cottage  Gray,"  which  occupies  thirty-six  pages,  is  the  most 
important  iHicm  in  the  work,  but  there  are  many  other  creations  in 
this  little  l)ook  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  The  following,  entitled 
"Lilac  Lane,"  is  a  delicate  and  charming  conceit: 

The  fragrant  bouglis  of  blossom 

Were  arching  all  the  way; 
And  changeful  skies  of  April, 

With  light  and  sliade  at  play, 
Smiled  clear  with  gleams  of  sunshine, 

Or  grieved  with  litful  rain- 
That  happy  day  in  springtime 

We  walked  in  Lilac  Lane. 

I  see  her  white  dress  flitting 

Beside  me  even  now ; 
One  rounded  arm  uplifted 

To  bend  the  swaying  bough; 
The  nodding  plumes,  in  answer, 

Send  down  a  perfumed  rain, 
To  hide  her  silken  tresses— 

That  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 
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Oh.  leave  the  bon^h  to  frolic 

With  every  passing  breeze; 
The  spring  will  soon  be  over 

For  fragile  blooms  lil^e  these, 
And  listen  to  my  story— 

If  gladness,  or  if  pain, 
Shall  be  its  end  I  know  not— 

This  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 

Swet»t  (»yes  where  maiden  fancies 

Lie  mirrored  in  the  blue. 
They  will  not  raise  their  fringes— 

To  mnlio  me  answer  true; 
The  little  linud  that  trembles 

Upon  my  arm  is  fain 
To  cling  a  moment  closer— 

Tliat  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 

No.  ril  not  name  the  story 

I  wliispored  in  her  ear, 
It  was  for  mo  to  toll  it: 

It  was  for  her  to  hoar. 
And  any  rnroless  listener 

The  socrot  would  profane, 
Of  what  was  aske<l  and  answered— 

That  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 

Again  the  plumes  of  lilac 
Arc  sending  down  their  spray, 

As  underneath  their  fragrance 
Wc  take  our  happy  way; 

For  hand  in  hand  together- 
Through  sunshine  and  through  rain— 

We  pledged  our  troth  forever. 
That  day  in  Lilac  I^ne. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  above  are  the  following  lines  entitled 
•'To  My  Beloved.'*  Tlicy  revoal  a  reverent  trust  and  that  noble 
self-sacriUce  which  is  the  sign-manual  of  a  high-born  soul.  The 
author,  who  is  cnished  under  an  appalling  bcn»avemcnt  which  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  i>assed  through  such  a  night, 
forgets  self  in  the  desire  for  the  happiness  and  i>eace  of  the  one  who 
has  passed  bcfoit?: 

I  would  not  call  thee  bark 

To  this  sjid  world  of  strife  and  sin  and  tears. 
Oh,  nol  my  own:  i)ur8ue  thy  spirit's  track, 

Through  the  immortal  years. 
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Ah,  not  tor  thee  the  pain, 

The  hot  tear  dropping,  and  the  anguished  thought 
Through  long,  long  days  and  nights  thou  didst  attain 

The  peace  by  suffering  wrought 

And  as  a  tired  child 

Leans  on  his  mother's  bosom  trustful  head, 
So  gently  was  thy  weariness  beguiled. 

What  time  thy  spirit  fled. 

Oh,  wonderful  relief— 

From  fetters  of  the  clay  released  at  last! 
Oh  dignity  of  death!— rebuking  grief- 

Earth's  fltful  fever  past! 

The  ruthless  rush  of  life 

No  more  disturbs  that  iuflnite  repose; 
Greed's  sordid  deed,  nor  misery's  maddened  strife, 

Nor  helpless  sorrow's  woes. 

Ah,  tender  heart  and  true! 

That  beat  in  sympathy  for  every  wrong. 
Now,  rest  thee,  Love:  in  heavenly  calm  renew 

Thy  being  tried  so  long. 

I  would  not  call  thee  back 

(Though  thy  fond  hand  would  softly  wipe  these  tears). 
Oh,  no!  my  own:  pursue  thy  spirit's  track, 

Through  the  imnioi'tal  years. 

And  here  is  a  poem  which  gives  us  another  glimpse  of  the 
author's  power  and  versatility.  It  was  written  in  memory  of  Rev. 
Isaac  Errett,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Standiird,  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  published  by  the  denoinination  known  ns  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  or  Christians.  Isaac  Errett  was  a  man  of  spotless  life,  of 
great  spiritual  worth,  and  endowed  with  a  vigorous  intellect.  The 
tribute  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  noble  life  which  inspired  the 
following  lines: 

The  years  shall  pass  on  with  their  sorrow  and  sinning, 

With  struggle  and  failure,  and  recompense  meet; 
But  naught  shall  imperil  the  crown  of  hl»  winning, 

Who  sat  like  a  child  at  tlie  Nazarene's  feet. 
Oh,  softly  we  name  him,  with  heart-broken  voicings, 

And  lonely  the  pathway  bereft  of  him  here; 
But  full  is  the  anthem  of  heaven's  rejoicings, 

That  echo  in  vain  on  our  earth-fettered  ear. 
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Pale  grief  had  walked  with  him,  and  shown  his  meek  spirit 

The  darkest  abodes  of  her  sombre  domain; 
But  pure  was  the  faith  which  doth  all  things  inherit, 

And  broken  and  vanquished  the  shaft  of  her  pain. 
Oh,  loyal  and  tender,  his  strong  heart  was  beating, 

To  comfort  the  struggling  who  faint  by  the  way; 
And  dumbly  our  souls,  to  our  souls,  are  repeating 

The  message  of  Heaven  he  brought  us,  to-day. 

Up!  linger  no  more  in  the  valley  of  shadow 

(Methinks  that  I  hear  him  entreating  anew). 
There  is  work  to  be  done  in  the  world's  harvest  meadow; 

Delay  not  I— it  urges— it  calls  upon  you. 
There  is  wrong  to  be  righted,  and  truth  to  be  spoken, 

And  love's  gentle  ministry  yet  to  fulfil; 
Oh,  let  not  the  box  of  anointing,  unbroken 

Remain  for  the  service  of  Brotherhood  still! 

The  years  shall  sweep  on  to  eternity's  ocean; 

The  ages  unceasing,  their  purpose  fulfil; 
But  the  life-giving  force  of  his  spirit's  devotion. 

Shall  blend  with  the  currents  of  destiny  still. 
Tho'  his  shi'ine  were  unbuilt,  and  his  name  were  unspoken, 

Should  honor  and  truth  in  the  dust  be  defaced? 
Or,  think  you  such  proof  of  remembrance  the  token 

By  which  the  high  path  of  his  being  were  traced? 

He  is  one  with  the  hope,  he  is  one  with  the  sorrow, 

That  beats  in  humanity's  bosom  for  aye; 
He  is  one  with  Love's  work  of  to-day  and  to-morrow, 

He  is  one  with  the  faith  that  can  never  decay. 
Why  stand  we  here  gazing?   The  clouds  that  were  rifting, 

Will  give  him  no  more  to  our  tear-darkened  view: 
There  are  souls  for  the  saving,  and  burdens  for  lifting; 

Up!  faltering  never,  the  Journey  pursue. 

These  selections  reveal  in  a  degree  the  scope  and  power  as  well  as 
the  delicate  intuitive  and  poetic  insight  of  Mrs.  Milne.  The  author 
Is  a  sincere  reformer  as  well  as  a  woman  of  literary  merit.  She 
stands  for  justice  and  pro^rress:  she  belongs  to  the  chosen  coterie 
who  are  writing  to  usher  in  a  nobler  day. 

B.  O.  FLOWBB. 
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TWO    NOTABLE   RELIGIOUS   WORKS— "CHRISTIANITY    RE- 
INTERPRETED" AND  'THE  DIVINE   INDWELLING."* 

Two  religious  works  of  great  interest  have  recently  appeared. 
One  is  from  the  pen  of  a  liberal  clergyman,  and  the  other  is  by  an 
orthodox  thinlier,  but  while  the  points  of  view  from  which  these 
scholars  write  are  far  removed  from  each  other,  both  books  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  new  day.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  each  author  is 
able,  sincere,  and  profoundly  religious.  The  first  of  the  volumes  is 
entitled  "Christianity  Reinterpreted"  and  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Strong,  D.  D.,  minister  of  the  Australian  Church,  Melbourne. 
Dr.  Strong  is  a  man  of  intellectual  power  and  spiritual  discernment; 
a  liberal  thinker  who  believes  that  when  one  learns  that  a  house 
has  been  builded  on  the  sands  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  remove  it  to 
a  foundation  of  substantial  masonry.  In  his  opening  chapter  he 
says: 

For  years  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  a  time  was  coming  when 
Christianity  would  be  tried  as  in  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  wisdom  to 
prepare  for  the  day  of  trial,  as  a  wise  sailor,  warned  by  the  falling 
barometer,  takes  in  sail  and  makes  his  ship  ready  to  pass  through 
the  storm.  The  time  anticipated  is  arriving,  and  around  the  Chris- 
tian ship  the  waves  begin  to  leap.  The  minds  of  men  and  women 
are  restless  and  unsettled,  and  old  beliefs  have  lost  their  power. 

The  author  puts  the  question  of  questions  which  presses  on  the 
spiritual  mind  as  follows: 

Is  man  a  child  of  God,  or  a  child's  soap-bubble,  and  an  accidental 
result  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms?  All  thinking,  sooner  or 
later,  runs  up  into  this:  Are  we  the  outcome  of  a  "cosmic  force," 
whose  nature  Is  essentially  rational,  which  corresponds  to  what  we 
feel  to  be  highest  and  best  in  oiu^selves,  or  are  we  "such  stuflf  as 
dreams  are  made  of,"  without  the  reality  even  of  a  dreaming  mind? 

And  on  this  point  he  continues: 

When  you  think  calmly  on  life,  is  not  this  the  question— the  relig- 
ious question— which  forces  itself  upon  us?  This  is  the  great  divid- 
ing range  down  one  side  or  the  other  of  which  man  must  go.  On  the 
one  side  lies  the  valley  of  mud  and  dust  primeval,  in  which  our 
destiny  is  to  be  choked;  on  the  other  the  fathomless  ocean  of  God, 
inviting  us  to  launch  our  ships  and  sail  for  "the  blessed  isles."  The 
question  of  religion  is  not  the  question  merely  of  our  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  this  belief  or  that,  but  of  what  side  of  the  dividing  range 
we  will  take.  And  need  I  point  out  what  an  enormous  difference 
it  must  make  in  the  history  of  man,  whether  he  will  decide  for  dust 
or  for  God? 


"Whate'er  thou  lorest,  man.  one  with  it  grow  thou  must; 
God,  if  thou  lovest  God;  dust,  if  thou  lovest  dust." 


•"Christianity  Reinterpreted,"  by  Charles  Strong,  D.  D.   Cloth;  pp.  132.    Georee 
Bobertson  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

•"The  IMvine  Inii welling,"  by  E.  Woodward  Brown.    Cloth;  pp.  316;  price  il.25. 
F.  H.  RereU  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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To  touch  religion,  therefore,  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  touch 
the  deepest  spring  of  human  life  and  progress,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  effect  must  be  felt  in  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  society. 
For  though  the  multitude  are  not  philosophers,  or  given  to  thinking 
deeply,  they  are  unconsciously  influenced  and  governed  by  thoughts 
and  ideas.  We  are  all  in  the  power  of  forces  greater  than  we  know, 
and  the  most  thoughtless  persons  cannot  escape  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live  and  breathe. 

The  difficulties  confronting  Christianity  are  not  only  real  but  are 
of  such  a  character  that  they  can  no  longer  be  ignored  or  evaded. 
Different  courses  may  be  adopted  by  those  who  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  time  has  come  when  people  who  think  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  ostrich  policy.    Of  these  courses  our  author  speaks  as  follows: 

First  there  Is  the  course  adopted  by  some  who  bid  us  shut  our 
eyes.  What  they  say  is  this:  **A11  those  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  are  arising  in  people's  minds  to-day  go  to  prove  more  and  more 
conclusively  that  rest  can  be  found  only  by  renouncing  your  own 
private  judgment,  and  submitting  yourself  humbly  to  a  supematu- 
rally  appointed  authority."  The  Roman  dogmatist  says  that  this 
authority  is  the  pope  and  priesthood;  the  Protestant,  a  supernatural 
book.  **There  is  no  hope  for  the  world,"  they  both  cry;  "there  can 
be  nothing  but  scepticism  and  confusion,  and  final  ruin,  unless  there 
is  an  infallible  guide  appointed  by  Heaven,  to  declare  authoritatively 
to  man  what  he  must  believe  and  do." 

A  second  course  is  that  adopted  by  those  who  try  to  "reconcile" 
the  new  with  the  old— putting  a  new  piece  to  the  old  garment,  and 
new  wine  into  old  wine-skins.  They  explain  away  this  and  that, 
try  to  sihow  that  there  Is  no  difficulty  at  all,  and  while  perhaps 
admitting  that  some  outworks  of  the  Christian  citadel  may  have  to 
be  given  up,  persist  In  declaring  that  certain  historical  and  dogmatic 
beliefs  must  be  retained,  which  they  designate  ^'essentials,**  You 
may  hold  your  own  opinion  about  the  story  of  creation,  you  may 
accept  the  latest  conclusions  of  critics  about  the  authorship  of  the 
Psalms  or  the  Hexateuch,  you  may  even  quietly  put  aside  the  good 
old  dogma  of  eternal  punishment,  and  include  pagans  and  non-elect 
Infants  In  your  hope  and  charity;  but  after  you  have  lopped  off  an 
arm  here  and  a  leg  there  and  cut  away  a  lot  of  superfluous  flesh, 
there  Is  a  point  beyond  which  you  must  not  go,  otherwise  the  man 
win  expire:  your  pruning  process  must  stop  short  of  the  heart, 
which  Is  one  or  two  of  the  old  beliefs  still  held  to  be  "necessary  to 
salvation,"  and  "essential"  to  the  church,  and  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus. 

Neither  of  these  courses  commends  Itself  to  us.  For,  as  to  the 
flrst,  we  can  flnd  no  proof  that  there  Is  an  Infallible  pope  and  priest- 
hood ordained  of  God,  or  that  God  has  given  us  miraculously  en- 
dowed council,  or  a  miraculuous  book,  to  which  He  has  commanded 
us  to  surrender  our  reason  and  om*  conscience,  and  the  whole  guid- 
ance of  our  lives. 

As  to  the  second,  these  so-called  "reconciliations"  seem  to  us  sorry 
affairs.  Often  they  are  but  special  pleadings,  not  quite  Ingenuous, 
ignoring  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  the  logical  consequences  of 
admissions  made.  Doubt  the  Infallibility  of  the  story  of  creation  as 
given  in  Genesis,  and  what  becomes  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 
fall  of  man,  and  the  vast  superstructure  raised  on  this  story  by 
theologians?    Take  away  the  eternal  hell  to  which  the  whole  human 
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race  Is  naturally  doomed,  from  Calvin  and  Augustine,  and  from  what 
Is  called,  but  falsely  so,  "evangelical  theology,"  and  the  whole 
system  crumbles  into  dust.  To  try  to  reconcile  it  with  the  modern 
study  of  history,  the  teachings  of  science,  or  the  new  ideal,  is  like 
trying  to  reconcile  the  Ptolemaic  with  the  Copemican  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  For  the  centre  of  the  religious  universe  has  been 
shifted  from  this  little  speck  called  earth  to  the  great  sun  round 
which  the  earth,  with  other  planets,  revolves. 

A  third  course  still  remains— to  reinterpret  Christianity  in  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge,  the  principle  of  development,  and  the 
spirit  of  religion  as  distinguished  from  the  letter;  to  reinterpret 
Christianity  just  as  Copernicus  and  Galileo  reinterpreted  astronomy. 
Let  me  endeavor  to  put  before  you  in  outline,  as  simply  as  I  can, 
what  is  meant  by  this  reinterpretatlon  of  Christianity. 

First,  it  means  fully  and  freely  accepting  the  results  of  the  modern 
study  of  History— history  of  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  man— fully 
and  freely  accepting  the  results,  also,  of  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  story  of  the  church. 

Popular  Christianity  depends  upon  the  belief  that  the  earth  was 
made  in  six  days,  that  man  was  created  miraculously  and  placed  in 
a  garden  of  Eden,  where  he  ate  a  forbidden  fruit  and  fell,  and 
beoime  subject  to  death;  that  there  is  a  place  of  eternal  fire,  to  which, 
accordingly,  all  are  naturally  on  their  way,  unless  **8aved"  by  believ- 
ing that  Jesus  endured  for  them  the  wrath  of  God,  and  bought 
literally  with  His  blood  a  place  for  them  in  heaven.  The  popular 
theology  depends,  further,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  absolutely 
infallible  church  or  book,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Is  swept  clean 
away  by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  reverent  but  scientific  study  of 
the  Bible. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been 
mistaken,  and  frankly  and  fully  to  accept  facts  regardless  of  what 
the  consequences  may  be.  No  special  pleading,  or  "reconciliations 
of  religion  and  science,"  which  are  no  reconciliations.  "I^et  us  have 
facts,"  cry  the  advocates  of  this  course,  "and  carefully  weigh  all 
that  sober  criticism^  whether  of  the  church  or  of  the  Bible,  has  got 
to  say.  To  tamper  with  facts  Is  dishonest,  even  when  they  upset  our 
theories  and  refuse  to  fit  in  with  our  cherished  systems  of  theology. 
Let  us  listen  to  all  that  geology  and  astronomy  and  anthropology 
have  got  to  tell  us,  and  boldly  submit  to  the  comparison  of  Christian 
religion  with  other  religions  of  the  world.  Does  the  old  theology 
rest  on  ignorance  or  misunderstanding  of  facts?  Then  it  must  be 
sacrificed.  Theology,  after  all,  is  a  human  science,  and  we  no  more 
destroy  God  and  Jesus,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus,  by  pulling  an  old 
theological  house  to  pieces  than  we  destroy  the  stars  by  exploding 
old-world  theories  about  the  earth  being  a  plane,  and  stars  rising 
above  it  and  setting  below  It. 

The  reinterpretatlon  of  Christianity  means,  secondly,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  of  development.  The  old  theology  is  built  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  a  direct  revelation  from  Heaven,  to  which  nothing  can 
be  added,  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken.  You  are  a  condemned 
sinner  by  nature  and  by  actual  transgression,  and  God  In  His  mercy 
has  revealed  to  you  a  way  of  escape.  The  church  has  had  Intrusted 
to  her  the  keeping  of  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  the  "means  of  grace" 
—that  is,  the  means  of  escaping  hell  and  getting  into  heaven.  So 
say  the  Romanists.  The  Bible  Is  the  repository  of  "the  means  of 
grace."  So  say  the  Protestants.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a 
••revelation"  of  "the  scheme  of  salvation,"  without  knowledge  of, 
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and  belief  in  which,  no  one  can  be  "saved."  It  is  supematnrally 
penned,  unique,  iuermnt. 

Now,  what  says  the  study  of  Bible  history  and  church  history  to 
all  this?  It  says:  **Both  church  and  Bible  grew.  The  ancient 
religion  of  Israel  developed,  and  the  theology  of  the  church  has 
developed— all  these  dogmas  have  a  history.  When  we  are  children 
we  speak  the  language  of  children,  in  religion  as  in  all  things  else. 
The  Bible  and  the  church  are  a  revelation  of  God,  but  a  revelation 
not  given  once  for  all  from  outside,  but  slowly  growing  up  from 
within,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men— a  revelation  which  is  still 
going  on.  God  spake,  God  still  speaks,  and  each  age  must  translate 
His  word  into  its  own  language.  Each  age  must  weave  its  own 
theology:  *Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ.'  " 

Theology  thus  ceases  to  be  final;  like  all  other  sciences  it  is  neces- 
sarily subject  to  chauge.  We  must  expect,  therefore,  to  find,  even  in 
the  Bible,  representations  and  conceptions  of  the  Eternal  and  His 
guidance  of  the  world,  which  we  have  outgrown.  The  Bible  is  not 
so  much  a  cut-and-drled  theology,  as  a  history  of  the  process  by 
which  man  has  been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  of  the  steps 
by  which  he  has  risen  to  a  truer  conception  of  tlie  meaning  of  relig- 
ion. And  the  religion  called  Christianity,  however  noble  and  beauti- 
ful may  be  Its  teaching,  Is  one  among  many  religions.  It  may,  on 
comi)arlson,  be  found  to  be  the  highest  rung  In  the  ladder,  but  it 
cannot  cut  Itself  off  from  other  religions,  but  must  take  its  place  with 
them  in  God's  "education  of  the  human  race."  You  can  never  say 
that  Christianity  Is  this  dogma  or  that,  this  Institution  or  that,  for  it 
is  still  growing,  and  must  die  If  It  ceases  to  prow. 

Here,  you  see,  is  an  entirely  new  view  of  Christianity,  its  doctrines 
and  Institutions.  The  doctrine  of  development,  witn  which  our 
physical  sciences  have  made  us  so  familiar,  has  been  carried  into 
theology,  and  has  changed  it  into  a  progressive  science,  in  which  is 
no  absolute  finality  so  long  as  man  continues  to  grow  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  God  opens  the  eyes  of  the  soul. 

These  extracts  Illustrate  the  breadth  of  vision  and  the  rational 
attitude  taken  by  this  thinker,  who,  though  at  all  times  fearless,  is 
never  other  than  reverent.  The  discussions  on  the  "Differences  and 
Unity  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,"  "Progress  and  the  Church," 
"Christ's  Narrow  Way  to  Life,"  "Faith  and  Reason,"  "Revelation," 
and.  **The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  are  rich  In  thought  and 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  a  better  day.  This  work  Is  very  timely 
and  ought  to  do  much  good.  It  is  encouraging,  as  It  shows  how  the 
fine  new  thought  is  taking  vigorous  root  In  far-off  Australia.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  Indications  of  a  world-wide  awakening  to  a  better, 
truer,  and  higher  appreciation  of  life  and  the  duties  which  true 
religion  Implies. 

The  second  volume  of  which  I  have  spoken  Is  entitled  "The  Divine 
Indwelling,"  and  Is  from  the  pen  of  E.  Woodward  Brown.  Although 
the  author  Is  strictly  orthodox  he  is  also  broad  within  certain  limits, 
and  the  charm  and  power  of  the  work  lie  in  the  presence 
throughout  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
In  the  long  prayer  or  the  enlarged  phylacteries  that  our  author  finds 
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that  religious  help  which  must  nourish  and  sustain  man  as  he  rises 
to  higher  and  nobler  altitudes  of  being,  but  rather  in  the  Divine  in- 
dwelling, the  still  small  voice,  or  the  inner  light  of  our  Qualter 
friends.  Of  the  possible  universality  of  tlie  Divine  indwelling  and 
leading,  our  author  observes: 

This  indwplling  Is  as  possible  for  all  as  Is  the  air  that  speeds  over 
the  earth,  pervades  every  place,  sweeps  round  and  round  all  things; 
this  when  over  the  sea  and  across  the  mountain  and  over  the  valley; 
this  when  filling  all  broad,  free  spaces,  all  far-spreading  distances. 
This  indwelling  Spirit  Is  as  possible  for  all  as  Is  the  sun;  no  particu- 
larity, no  excluslveness,  no  unfairness  in  dealing  with  any;  never  and 
In  no  circumstances  out  of  reach  of  any. 

The  spirit  of  this  work  Is  broad  and  noble  and  deeply  religious  in 
a  high  sense  of  that  much-abused  term,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  author  labors  at  a  disadvantage  at  times,  owing  to  the  trammels 
of  some  beliefs  he  is  unable  to  cast  aside  which  are  not  wholly 
consistent  with  the  broad,  all-embracing  love  and  wisdom  which  he 
teaches,  and  which,  according  to  my  conception,  is  the  only  belief  in 
a  Divine  Being  which  can  Inspire  love  and  reverence  or  help  us  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  life. 

It  Is,  however,  very  significant  that  such  works  as  "The  Divine 
Indwelling*'  and  such  writings  as  those  of  Professor  Drummond  and 
Professor  Herron  find  ready  sale  among  evangelical  thinkers.  It 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  religious  world  Is  weary  of  the  husks  of 
creed  and  dogma,  and  yearns  for  something  more  satisfying  to  soul 
and  brain.  B.  O.  FLOWER. 


THE  WORLD  BEAUTIFUL.* 

I  have  only  recently  had  the  oi)portunity  of  reading  Lilian  Whiting's 
work,  **The  World  Beautiful,"  and  it  has  impressed  me  as  being  so 
helpful,  so  clean,  pure,  and  uplifting  in  influence  that  1  feel  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  readers  of  this  review  in  such  a  way  as 
to  acquaint  them  with  Its  character  and  spirit.  The  present  Is  call- 
ing for  spiritual  food.  Pomp,  show,  and  form  which  pleased  the 
masses  at  certain  stages  in  nian*s  progress  are  to-day  as  inadequate 
to  satisfy  the  higher  demands  of  the  finest  natures  as  are  creeds, 
dogmas,  and  lip-service.  To-day  man  Is  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  profound  utterance,  **The  kingdom  of  heaven  Is 
within  you,"  and  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  coraeth  not  with  observa- 
tion." In  the  opening  page  of  Miss  Whiting's  book  we  find  the 
following  passage  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  thought  as 
well  as  the  style  of  our  author: 

There  has  been  of  late  a  new  form  of  philanthropic  work,  which  Is 


•"The  World  Beautiful,"  by  LiUlan  Whiting.    Extra  cloth:  pp.  194:  price  tl. 
Boberts  Brothers,  Boston,  Mass.  »*-*-»*'▼. 
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known  by  the  general  name  of  "college  settlements."  It  Is  simply 
for  one  individual,  or  several,  to  go  into  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  city 
and  live  as  a  neighbor  to  the  ignorant,  the  defective,  the  very  poor, 
or  the  degraded.  It  is  less  a  mission  than  it  is  a  ministry— the 
natural  and  informal  ministry  of  right-doing.  It  is  to  found  a  home 
which  shall  be  a  standing  object-lesson  in  better  ways  of  living; 
which  shall  illustrate  the  beauty  of  order,  of  cleanliness,  of  gentle 
ways,  of  generous  thoughtfulness,  of  friendly  sympathy.  The  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  this  do  not  keep  a  house  of  correction,  or 
a  house  of  refuge,  or  an  asylum  of  any  kind.  Thej'  keep  a  home. 
They  do  not  go  out  into  the  highways  to  preach  or  teach,  ostensibly, 
but  they  endeavor  so  to  order  their  lives  as  to  give  constantly  the 
indirect  teaching  of  example.  Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  they  show  forth  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. There  is  a  twofold  blessing  in  such  living  as  this— it  blesses 
him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes— and  perhaps  of  all  forms  of 
humanitarian  work  it  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  effect  good  results. 

Why,  indeed,  sliould  not  the  principle  of  the  college  settlement  be 
carried  into  living  under  the  usual  surroundings?  Why  not  fill  one's 
usual  place  In  life,  do  one's  usual  work— meet  the  customary  duties, 
pleasures,  courtesies,  only  meeting  them  from  new  motives,  and  in- 
spiring the  duties  with  higher  puri)oses?  It  Is  not  only  the  poor,  the 
Ignorant,  or  even  the  degraded,  who  need  to  have  good  done  them; 
who  need  the  sunniness  of  hope,  the  sweetness  of  content,  the 
renewal  of  courage,  the  unfaltering  devotion  of  heroism.  People  are 
not  necessarily  rich  In  happiness  or  In  hope,  because  they  live  In 
more  or  less  luxury  of  the  material  comforts  and  privileges  of  life. 
There  is  just  as  much  need  of  the  ministry  of  higher  Ideals  to  the 
comfortable  as  to  the  uncomfortable,  to  the  Intelligent  as  to  the 
ignorant,  to  those  who  are  reaching  forward  after  truth  and  progress 
as  to  those  who  are  receding  from  them.  There  Is  a  vast  amount  of 
enthusiasm  In  the  world  over  helping  the  unfortunate  and  defective 
and  degraded  classes,  and  so  far  as  this  zeal  Is  genuine  and  discreet, 
it  is  to  be  commended;  but  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  sinner,  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  Immoral,  the  refined  as  well  as  the  rude,  are  not 
altogether  unworthy  some  degree  of  both  private  and  public  con- 
sideration. 

Unfailing  thoughtfulness  of  others  in  all  those  trifles  that  make 
up  daily  contact  in  dally  life,  sweetness  of  spirit,  the  exhilaration  of 
gladness  and  of  joy,  and  that  exaltation  of  feeling  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  mental  peace  and  loving  thought— these  make  up 
the  World  Beautiful,  in  which  each  one  may  live  as  in  an  atmosphere 
always  attending  his  presence. 

Like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  World  Beautiful  is  within;  and  it 
is  not  only  a  privilege,  but  an  absolute  dut3',  so  to  live  that  we  are 
always  in  its  atmosphere.  Happiness,  like  health,  is  the  normal 
state;  and  when  this  Is  not  felt,  the  cause  should  be  looked  for.  Just 
as  in  Illness  the  causes  should  be  scrutinized  and  removed.  Live  in 
the  sweet,  sunny  atmosphere  of  serenity  and  light  and  exaltation— 
in  that  love  and  loveliness  that  creates  the  World  Beautiful. 

Here  also  are  some  characteristic  extracts  which  will  enable  our 
readers  better  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  fine  little  work: 

All  men  who  have  been  greatest  have  been  In  closest  touch  with 
life.  Shakespeare,  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Goethe,  are  among  those 
whose  names  will  readily  recur  as  the  greatest  creative  artists,  who, 
nevertheless,  lived  in  touch  with  the  world  and  drew  from  it  such 
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Buggestlveness  and  insight  that  when  the  higher  vision  dawned  on 
them  they  were  able  to  relate  it  to  the  human  need. 

Life  is  a  fine  art;  it  is  the  supreme  consummation  of  all  the  arts, 
the  final  finish  and  flower.  Achievements  are  not  the  results  only, 
nor  even  chiefly,  of  conscious  labor;  they  spring  triumphant  from  the 
power  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elements  out  of  which 
success  springs.  We  all  remember  the  legend  of  Friar  Jerome  and 
the  Beautiful  Book,  how,  when  the  monk  left  his  work  on  the  richly 
illuminated  missal  to  answer  the  call  of  human  needs,  he  found,  on 
his  return,  that  an  angel  had  stood  at  his  desk  and  wrought  at  the 
task  all  the  time  he  had  been  absent. 

The  legend  is  typical  of  life.  The  painter  leaves  his  canvas  or  his 
clay,  or  the  poet  leaves  his  poem,  to  fulfil  claims  that  press  upon  him 
from  humanity;  and  lo!  the  angel  presence  is  there,  and  in  some  way 
we  cannot  explain  the  miracle  is  wrought.  But  it  can  only  be 
wrought  for  those  who  keep  their  atmosphere  magnetic  with  love 
and  faith,  for  this  is  the  only  atmosphere  into  which  spiritual  force 
can  enter  and  assert  its  power.  Even  the  work  of  Christ  Himself 
was  subject  to  conditions.  *'And  he  did  not  many  mighty  works 
there  because  of  their  unbelief,"  we  read.  ''Because  of  their  unbelief,** 
—therein  lies  the  significance.  Even  Jesus  could  not  work  in  an 
atmosphere  rendered  negative  by  want  of  faith.  Spiritual  power, 
like  electricity,  must  work  through  the  conditions  that  conduct  it. 

Humanity  is  already  on  the  very  threshold  of  its  higher  develop- 
ment. We  stand  on  the  brink  of  such  untold  joys  and  deeper  satis- 
factions that  there  is  no  room  for  repining  or  regret.  Mental  and 
psychic  power  is  beginning  to  assert  its  potent  sway.  We  are  to  live 
in  enthusiasm  and  exaltation.  In  this  new  state  we  shall  realize 
the  transformation  effected  by  this  liberation  of  energy. 

Now  the  jars  and  discords  come  mostly  from  without;  the 
harmony  and  sweetness  must  first  be  found  within.  If  one  is  con- 
scious of  a  fretful  and  discordant  state,  let  him  seek  entire  solitude, 
if  only  for  a  moment.  Then  call  up  the  spiritual  forces.  Take  a 
strong  stand  in  the  aflirmative.  '*I  and  my  Father  are  one."  That 
is  not  merely  a  phrase  of  rhetoric  or  an  assertion  that  Jesus  alone 
could  make.  We  may  all  make  it.  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  He 
is  the  vine;  we  the  branches.  Demand  to  be  taken  into  the  true  life, 
into  one's  own  life.  Do  not  merely  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all,  to 
love  all,  but  aflfirm  that  you  are  so.  T4ie  love  of  God  and  all  His 
creatures  will  set  toward  you  till  you  are  upborne  on  the  current  of 
divine  magnetism. 

"His  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten 
Because  his  heart  was  pure," 

writes  the  poet  of  Sir  Galahad.  Therein  lies  the  true  philosophy. 
The  latter  line  explains  why  he  had  the  tenfold  strength.  All  life  is 
ti-uly  such,  only  as  it  exists  In  harmony  with  its  environment.  We 
are  now  entering  Into  the  spiritual  age— a  fact  that  is  just^as  true 
statistically  as  was  that  of  the  stone  age  or  of  the  Iron  age.  We 
have  lived  through  the  ages  where  the  physical  and  then  the  Intel- 
lectual powers  were  those  most  In  harmony  with  the  environment  of 
the  time.  Now  the  environment  is  spiritual,  and  the  spiritual 
faculties  must  be  those  developed.  It  is  the  age  of  supernaturalism, 
one  may  say,  If  we  may  so  call  that  law  just  higher  than  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  one,  and  quite  as  natural  on  Its  own  plane.  The  super- 
natural, after  all,  ia  merely  that  the  higher  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
lower.    Emerson  said,  fifty  years  ago:  "Our  painful  labors  are  un- 
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necessary;  there  is  a  better  way."  Now  we  are  coming  into  the 
actual  knowledge  of  that  better  way.  The  soul  that  can  hold  itself 
in  direct  and  responsive  relation  to  the  Infinite  Ijove  will  command 
undreamed-of  potency.  It  will  at  once  enter  on  the  true  enlargement 
of  life. 

From  these  selections  it  will  be  seen  that  "The  World  Beautiful" 
is  a  deeply  spiritual  little  work,  a  volume  which  will  prove  helpful 
to  many  a  thinking  soul  who  is  wellnigh  fainting  by  the  wayside 
for  the  want  of  draughts  of  that  spirit  which  giveth  life. 

B.  O.  FLOWER. 

THE  NEW  STANDARD   DICTIONARY.* 

Probably  the  most  important  literary  achievement  of  recent  years 
is  found  in  the  publication  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  For  more  than  five  years  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  eminent  scholars  and  specialists  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  and  perfecting  this  work,  which,  in  my  Judgment,  stands 
without  a  peer  among  dictionaries  of  our  language.  The  Standard 
contains  seventy-five  thousand  more  terms  than  the  voluminous 
Century  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  more 
terms  than  any  other  English  dictionary. 

A  short  time  since,  in  writing  a  paper  on  Florida,  I  had  occasion  to 
look  up  the  word  kumquat;  the  International  and  other  dictionaries 
at  hand  failed  to  give  the  term,  but  in  this  new  work  I  readily  found 
It;  this  is  merely  one  instance  out  of  several  where  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  look  up  words  which  were  only  found  in  the  New  Standard. 
The  student  looks  in  vain  through  all  general  dictionaries  In  the 
English  language  until  he  comes  to  the  Standard  for  such  words  as 
appendicitiSt  criminologVy  mafia,  linotype  and  scores  upon  scores  of 
other  terms  which  have  recently  come  Into  general  use. 

But  the  excellence  of  this  work  Is  everywhere  evinced,  and  no- 
where so  markedly  as  in  the  rare  Judgment  and  precision  displayed 
by  the  editors  In  their  definitions  and  explanatory  terms.  A  dic- 
tionary might  be  great  in  bulk,  it  might  eclipse  all  other  works  in 
tlie  number  of  terms  employed,  and  yet  be  of  little  value  to  the 
student  in  comparison  to  other  works,  but  the  excellence  of  the 
Standard  is  most  marked  at  the  points  where  the  discriminating 
lexicographer  is  most  exacting.  The  admirable  methods  employed 
to  give  the  reader  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a  word  Is  another  point 
of  special  excellence  In  this  work. 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  thus  highly  of  a  literary 
achievement  accomplished  by  our  countrymen.    And  without  desir- 


*  "  The  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Enelish  Langiiag^e.*'  I.  R.  Funk,  D.  D.,  Editor- 
in-chief.  Francis  A.  Marsh,  LL.D.,  L.H.I).,  Consulting  Editor.  J.  D.  Cbamplain, 
M.  A.,  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Ph.  D.,  Rossiter  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Aasociate 
Editors.  Assisted  bv  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  Editors  and  specialists.  In  one 
T(dame,  half  Russia  $12,  full  Russia  f  14;  two  Toiumes,  half  Russia  f  16,  full  RuBSia  f  17. 
Funk  A  Wagnalls,  New  York. 
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ing  to  disparage  the  excellent  Century,  the  International,  or  Worces- 
ter's, I  feel  it  is  simple  Justice  to  the  Standard  to  say  that  in  this 
case  the  latest  is  unquestionably  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English 

language. 

B.  O.  FLOWER. 

KERCHIEFS     TO     HUNT     SOULS.* 

This  a  remarkably  clever  and  interesting  realistic  novel  with 
a  purpose.  It  gives  the  life  history  of  a  young  woman,  or  rather— 
she  being  but  two-and-thirty  or  thereabouts  when  the  last  chapter 
leaves  her— a  portion  of  her  life  history.  She  herself  appears  to 
believe  that  her  life  is  virtually  ended,  but  she  will  realize  her  error 
In  time,  and  discover  that  the  best  part  of  4t  has  yet  to  be  lived. 

The  story  has  one  heroine  and  two  heroes.  The  heroine,  a  young 
Canadian  woman  rejoicing  in  the  pleasing  appellation  of  Dorothy 
PembrolkO,  was  "of  medium  height,  slight  and  delicately  formed, 
small  head,  low  forehead,  dark-brown  hair  worn  high,  straight  nose, 
small,  determined  mouth.  In  repose  she  was  pretty,  animated  she 
was  superb.  It  was  her  eyes,  people  said,  made  the  difference,  and 
at  the  same  time  many  did  not  admire  them.  They  were  blue  framed 
in  black,  not  only  by  the  long,  curling  lashes,  but  by  the  blue  veins 
which  came  prominently  to  the  surface  on  the  under  lid  extending 
back  to  the  temples;  not  what  the  French  call  cern^a,  and  we  some- 
times term  *set  with  dirty  fingers,'  but  something  utterly  indefin- 
able. People  never  knew  how  to  interpret  those  eyes.  They  were 
naturally  almond-shaped,  and  Dorothy  commonly  looked  out  of  them 
sideways,  but  if  she  did  not  understand  the  question  at  issue,  or 
wished  to  reprove,  she  raised  her  lids  and  seemed  to  be  looking  you 
through  and  through  with  two  round,  inquiring  orbs  that  revealed 
nothing  but  wonder  on  the  part  of  the  possessor." 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  Dorothy  by  no  means 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  this  peculiar  gaze,  which,  under  the  name  of 
"the  baby  stare,"  was,  a  few  years  ago,  much  affected  by  a  certain 
order  of  young  women.  In  the  case  of  these,  however,  for  the  most 
part»  it  was  a  cult,  whereas  with  Dorothy  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  natural  gift,  and  few  girls  have  been  endowed  with  it  in  equal 
plentitude. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Dorothy,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  heroines  of  women's  novels,  was  "like  a  highly  strung  musical 
instrument,  responsive  to  every  touch." 

Of  the  two  heroes,  one,  Harry  Alexander,  is  an  Englishman  of 
ample  means,  a  widower  past  his  first  youth,  with  a  young  daughter. 
The  other  is  a  young  Parisian  painter. 

The  personality  of  the  heroine  being  such  as  is  above  desa*ibed, 

***  Kerchiefs  to  Hunt  Souls,**  a  Novel,  by  M.  Amelia  Fytche.  Cloth  $1.25,  paper 
SOcenU.    Arena  PubliBhlng  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  the  heroes  are  either  in  love  with  her 
or  want  to  marry  her;  that  is  to  say,  to  particularize,  the  English- 
man wants  to  marry  her,  but  is  not  in  love  with  her;  while  the 
Frenchman  is  in  love  with  her,  but  does  not  want  to  marry  her. 

At  the  outset  of  the  story  Dorothy  is  the  principal  of  a  young 
ladies'  boarding  school  in  a  small  town  in  Nova  Scotia.  Her  father 
is  an  Anglican  clergyman,  who,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Dorothy's  mother,  presented  to  Dorothy  a  stepmother  of  about 
her  own  age.  His  justly  indignant  daughter  thereupon  found  it 
convenient  to  forego  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof,  and  to  under- 
take the  struggle  for  existence  alone  and  unaided.  After  five  years 
of  teaching  Dorothy  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  established 
herself  in  a  very  cosy,  not  to  say  luxiu'ioiis,  sanctum,  of  which  a  very 
enticing  description  is  given.  Here  her  one  particular  friend  and 
most  welcome  visitor  Is  Harry  Alexander,  who  has  left  England  in 
order  to  withdraw  his  daughter,  Hilda,  a  healthy  young  girl,  from 
the  influence  of  a  dipsomaniac  mother.  This  woman  he  had  married 
in  his  hot  youth  in  a  fit  of  romantic  passion,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  parents.  After  the  birth  of  Hilda,  the  mother  had  given  way 
to  her  inherited  passion  for  alcohol;  her  second  child,  in  conse- 
quence, "God  mercifully  recalled  almost  as  soon  as  given";  and  her 
third  became  a  hopeless  idiot,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum. 

Like  many  another  novel  by  the  new  woman,  then,  the  present 
specimen  has  its  problems  in  heredity  and  physiology,  and  its 
"pathologic  moments.'*  Novelists  with  a  new  idea  are  a  good  deal 
like  children  with  a  new  toy;  they  nm  it  to  death  for  a  time,  become 
wearied  of  it,  and  then  cast  it  aside  in  favor  of  something  more 
up-to-date.  In  this  way,  for  some  years  past  the  world  has  been 
deluged  with  novels  of  theosophy,  reincarnation,  spiritualism.  Chris- 
tian Scientism,  hypnotism,  psychism,  occultism,  and  other  "Isms" 
generally.  The  subjects,  however,  specially  affected  by  advanced 
women,  who,  through  the  influence  of  works  of  fiction,  are  going  to 
regenerate  the  world  in  a  few  weeks,  are  heredity  and  pathology. 
The  phase  is  a  passing  one.  The  world  of  novel  readers  will  soon 
weary  of  such  subjects;  and,  the  demand  ceasing,  the  supply  will 
cease  with  it    This,  by  the  way  of  parenthesis. 

Harry,  being  left  a  widower,  and  effectually  cured  of  all  romance 
and  passion,  presses  his  peculiar  suit  upon  Dorothy  with  persistence. 
If  not  with  ardor,  candidly  telling  her  that  he  does  not  love  her,  and 
that  passion  is  played  out  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned,  but  pointing  out 
the  suitability  of  their  marriage  for  stlrplcultural  reasons,  which  he 
urges— not  forgetting  an  incidental  allusion  to  **horse-ralslng"—  with 
an  engaging  frankness  almost  matching  that  displayed  by  Miss 
Gallia  Hamesthwaite  towards  her  two  lovers  in  Miss  Dowle's  clever 
but  extremely  unconventional  novel. 

But,  Dorothy,  though  herself  a  good  deal  of  the  new  woman,  is 
Bufflciently  old-fashioned  and  romantic  to  desire  to  be  loved  "pas- 
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sionately,"  "to  distraction";  to  have  a  lover  who  will  "go  through 
fire  and  water"  for  her  sake.  "Her  passionate  nature  yearned  for 
something  more  than  friendship."  She  lorged  for  love  so  much  that 
she  sometimes  thought  she  would  willingly,  Faust-like,  barter  her 
soul  for  it.  Needless  to  say,  therefore,  that  she  will  have  none  of 
Alexander's  proffered  friendship  and  lukewarm  affection.  Mascu- 
line affection,  to  come  up  to  the  Dorothy  standard,  must  be,  not 
lukewarm,  but  red-hot.  The  language  is  not  hers,  but  the  senti- 
ment is. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that,  for  no  particular  reason  that  the 
reader  can  discern,  unless  it  be  that  she  is  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
her  existence  and  wishes  to  see  more  of  the  world,  or  perhaps  partly 
also  a  trifle  weary  of  Harry's  lectures  on  stlrpiculture  and  "marriages 
or  reason  ra.  marriages  of  love,"  she  sells  off  all  her  belongings  and 
starts  for  Parjs,  hoping  to  make  her  way  there  as  an  English 
governess;  hoping  also,  possibly,  that  the  yearning  of  her  passionate 
nature  for  something  more  than  friendship  may  at  last  be  appeased. 
This  venture  reminds  one  of  a  picture  which  appeared  in  Punch  some 
years  ago,  of  a  housemaid  who  appeared  before  her  mistress  one 
morning  and  told  her  she  was  sorry  that  she  had  to  leave,  but  that 
she  was  going  to  get  married.  *'Law!  Jane,"  said  her  mistress,  "I 
didn't  know  you  had  a  beau."  "No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl,  "but 
I'm  in  that  'appy  frame  of  mind  that  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  first 
suitable  one  that  hoffers."  Possibly  it  was  a  similar  condition  of 
mental  exhilaration  that  induced  Dorothy  to  give  up  her  school,  and 
start  off  on  her  quixotic  expedition  to  Paris. 

The  rest  of  the  story,  constituting  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole, 
passes  mostly  in  Paris,  and  we  have  a  strikingly  realistic  description 
of  sundry  phases  of  life  in  that  many-hued  metropolis,  including 
glimpses  of  la  vie  Boh^me  in  the  Quartier  Ii;itin,  and  a  vivid  account 
of  the  trials  of  a  young  and  beautiful  English-speaking  girl,  and  of 
her  struggles  to  make  headway  against  adverse  circumstances,  and  to 
avoid  the  many  »uares  and  pitfalls  laid  for  her  unwary  feet,  in  that 
gay  but  proverbially  wicked  city. 

Here  Dorothy  speedily  meets  the  other  hero.  Count  Gaston  de 
Gallerand,  a  young  painter,  with  genius  but  without  money,  who 
picks  her  up  on  the  street  and  straightway  proceeds  to  make  love  to 
her  in  pretty  much  the  same  style  that  he  would  to  a  cocotte  or  a 
nymphc  du  pave.  She  scarcely  seems  to  feel  that  this  sort  of  tiling 
is  an  insult,  and  by  their  third  or  foiu'th  accidental  meeting  the 
count  is  consequently  so  far  emboldened  as  to  ask  her  to  become  his 
mistress.  Then  she  gets  real  mad,  though  her  wrath  is  by  no  means 
so  terrible  as  to  deter  him  from  continuing  to  pursue  her  at  every 
opportunity  which  offers  Itself  or  which  he  can  make.  The  man, 
though  by  birth  and  in  manner  a  gentleman,  is  by  nature  a  cad, 
a  fact  to  which  Dorothy  is  of  course  blind,  for,  as  Thackeray  has 
told  us,  women  have  a  constitutional  incapacity  for  perceiving  the 
innate  difference  between  a  cad  and  a  gentleman. 
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After  long  and  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  a  position,  and  when  on 
the  verge  of  despair,  Dorothy  at  last  finds  a  home  with  the  Princess 
Nesvitsky,  as  teacher  to  her  youthful  son.  The  princess,  a  French- 
woman who  in  her  younger  days  had  been  a  great  opera  singer, 
proves  a  true  friend,  and  treats  Dorothy  almost  as  if  she  were  her 
own  daughter.  The  count  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  the  princess,  and 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  further  his  designs 
against  Dorothy.  It  is  not  precisely  a  case  of  "the  villain  still  pur- 
sued her,**  but  it  makes  a  close  approach  to  that  well-known 
situation. 

After  a  year  of  easy  work  and  plenty  of  rest  and  amusement,  how- 
ever, circumstances  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  reader  to  disclose 
compel  Dorothy  to  leave  her  pleasant  home  and  to  face  once  more 
the  pitiless  world  of  Paris  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Pending  the 
getting  of  a  position  she  takes  up  her  abode  in  an  "English  Home,** 
of  which  and  of  its  inmates  there  is  a  very  clever  and  caustic 
description.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  run,  and  the  mock  charity  of 
the  amateur  philanthropists  and  self-righteous  pious  folk  who  nm  it, 
and  who  preach  to  the  inmates  as  though  poverty  were  a  crime,  have 
their  counterparts  in  institutions  nearer  home— for  instance,  if  all 
is  true  that  is  alleged,  the  Margaret  Louise  Home  in  New  York. 

The  count  continues  his  attentions  to  or  persecution  of  Dorothy, 
and  that  susceptible  young  woman  gets  into  a  state  of  bewilderment 
as  to  whether,  in  case  he  should  actually  offer  marriage,  she  shall 
accept  or  not.  It  is  a  case  of  "she  will  and  she  won't.**  Whether  he 
does  eventually  offer  marriage,  what  the  outcome  of  the  aflTair 
between  them  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  sensational  and 
exciting  denouement,  which  approaches  within  measurable  distance 
of  miu'der,  the  reader  must  be  left  to  ascertain  for  himself  by 
a  perusal  of  this  extremely  entertaining  story.  Suffice  it  to  promise 
that  he  will  find  it  a  very  agreeable  task.  He  must  also  be  left  to 
discover  the  purpose  of  the  story,  a  mere  hint  being  dropped  that  he 
will  find  it  similar  to  that  of  Tolstofs  "Kreutzer  Sonata.** 

The  strongest  points  of  the  book  are  the  character-drawing,  which, 
except  in  one  instance,  is  remarkably  strong  and  lifelike,  and  the 
conversations,  which  are  exceedingly  natural  and  brilliant,  though 
the  authoress,  we  regret  to  see,  has  followed  the  bad  example  set  by 
Mr.  Du  Maiu-ier  in  "Trilby,**  and  reported  them  largely  in  the  French 
language.  If  this  evil  fashion  is  copied  and  improved  upon,  the  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  have  polyglot  novels  written  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  in  varying  proportions,  with 
scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek  thrown  in,  and  the  unfortimate  reader, 
when  deciphering  them,  will  be  obliged  to  have  half-a-dozen  lexicons 
at  his  elbow.  Dialect,  especially  negro  dialect,  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh,  heaven  knows!  but  the  copious  injection  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage into  a  novel  which  piu-ports  to  be  and  ought  to  be  written  in 
English,  is  an  even  worse  infliction. 

The  heroine,  Dorothy,  is  a  charming  girl,  a  flesh-and-blood  reality. 
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none  the  less  so  because  she  does  become  slightly  demoralised  in  the 
intoxicating  air  of  Paris.  She  has  a  pretty  wit,  too,  as  well  as 
a  pretty  face,  and  occasionally  gets  off  a  striking  epigram,  such  as 
this:  "The  dominant  idea  of  to-day  seems  to  be  neither  to  realize  the 
ideal  nor  to  idealize  the  real,  but  to  materialize  everything/*  It  is 
somewhat  surprising,  though,  that  a  young  woman  who  allows  her- 
self so  much  latitude  in  her  own  conduct,  should  manifest  so  much 
horror  at  the  nude  in  art  Perhaps  it  is  a  case  of  compounding  for 
the  sins  she  is  inclined  to.  Or  possibly  the  author  is  simply  using 
her  creation  as  a  mouthpiece  for  her  own  ideas,  because  had  Dorothy 
herself  been  really  so  straightlaced,  she  would  naturally  have 
refrained  from  the  indelicacy  of  discussing  such  a  subject  with  a  de- 
cidedly fast  young  man— a  Frenchman  at  that— and  an  al)solutely 
hopeless  case  so  far  as  conversion  to  her  views  was  concerned,  so  that 
the  discussion  was  perfectly  gratuitous  on  her  part. 

Novelists  who  inveigh  against  the  nude  in  painting  and  sculpture 
frequently  lapse  into  a  curious  inconsistency.  They  forget  that  there 
is  a  nudity  of  the  soul  as  well  as  a  nudity  of  the  body,  and  that  if 
the  latter  be  indecent,  the  former  must  be  as  much  more  so  as  the 
soul  is  more  sacred  than  the  body.  For,  after  all,  indecency  exists 
not  in  the  body,  but  in  the  mind,  otherwise  the  Creator  Himself 
would  be  open  to  the  reproach  for  sending  us  into  the  world  without 
any  clothes  on.  Now,  the  author  of  the  present  work  "lays  bare"  the 
inmost  soul  of  one  of  her  characters— Alice  Jeffreys— in  such  ruthless 
fashion  that  not  a  rag  is  left  to  cover  its  nakedness.  If  this  is 
a  permissible  thing  for  the  literary  artist,  the  corresponding  pro- 
cedure is  equally  permissible  for  the  painter.  Moreover,  the  painter 
obtains  his  model's  permission  beforehand,  and  pays  her  for  the 
priv^ege  of  painting  her;  whereas  the  literary  artist  will  make 
"a  study  from  the  nude"  from  her  "model"  without  so  much  as  a  "by 
your  leave,"  and  with  not  the  remotest  idea  of  ci>mpensation.  One 
would  like  to  get  the  opinion  on  this  subject  of  the  young  woman 
who,  without  her  knowledge,  has  been  used  as  a  model  "for  the 
altogether,"  for  presentment  in  stark,  staring  nudity  of  soul,  in  the 
case  of  Alice  Jeffreys. 

Alice  is  a  clever,  sharp-tongued,  and  quick-tempered,  but  warm- 
hearted young  English  or  Irish  governess,  with  whom  Dorothy 
becomes  acquainted  in  the  English  Home  in  Paris.  The  girl  has 
become  soured  by  the  hardships  of  life,  and  she  delivers  her  opinions 
on  people  and  things  in  a  very  outspoken  fashion,  and  in  extremely 
plain  and  im varnished  language;  and  she  also  in  the  frankest  manner 
unburdens  herself  of  her  own  feelings  and  desires.  She  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  almost  inevitable  coarsening  and  vulgarization 
which  even  an  educated  young  woman  undergoes  through  knocking 
round  the  world  alone  in  search  of  the  nimble  and  evasive  dollar. 
"I  am  governessing,"  she  says,  "though  I  do  not  disdain  turning  my 
hand  to  whatever  turns  up."  "The  mont-de-pi^t^  is  the  best  friend 
I  have  In  the  world,  and  at  times  I  have  been  so  low  that  I  have  had 
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nothing  to  take  there;  all  the  books  and  clothes  I  had,  except  those 
on  my  back,  were  in  pawn/'  In  the  maelstrom  of  Paris  she  of  course 
comes  to  grief,  but  her  story  is  a  pathetic  one. 

The  Count  de  Gallerand,  the  real  hero  of  the  book,  is  as  strongly 
drawn— apparently  from  life— as  Dorothy  herself.  Another  admir- 
ably drawn  character  is  Miss  Sally  Brown,  a  youthful  and  red-haired 
member  of  the  shoddy  plutocracy  of  Chicago  whom  Dorothy  meets 
on  board  the  steamer  on  her  way  to  Eiurope,  and  whom  she  fre- 
quently comes  in  contact  with  in  Paris.  Though  fast  and  vulgar, 
Sally  is  decidedly  amusing  and  "up-to-date"  in  her  smart  Western 
fashion.  There  are  a  number  of  minor  characters,  all  of  whom  are 
happily  sketched  and  individualized. 

The  one  failure  in  charact(T-drawing  is  Harry  Alexander.  He  is 
a  specimen  of  that  impossible  creatiure,  a  woman's  man.  He  is 
a  poor  stick,  a  thing  of  wood.  Like  Banquo's  ghost  his  blood  is  cold, 
his  eyes  are  without  speculation,  and  his  bones  are  marrowless— 
especially  his  backbone.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  that  so  prosaic  a  creature  should  discuss  a  stanza  of  Byron's 
poetry  as  though  he  were  dealing  with  a  scientific  treatise  on 
sociology. 

A  first  novel  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  free  from  blemishes, 
and  Miss  Fytche  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  a  few.  One  or  two  have 
already  been  noted,  and  a  final  specimen  may  be  here  given.  To 
novelists  in  general  legal  matters  are  commonly  a  stumbling-block, 
and  this  author  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  She  is  in  error  in  assum- 
ing that  a  marriage  between  a  Frenchman  and  a  foreigner,  sol- 
emnized in  a  foreign  coimtry,  is  necessarily  Illegal  in  France;  and 
she  is  also  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  Frenchman  over  thirty  cannot 
legally  marry  without  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  surviving  patent. 

The  author  unconsciously  manifests  that  partiality  for  old-world 
titles  which  seems  to  be  so  common  a  weakness  among  presumably 
democratic  American  young  women.  Dorothy,  the  comparatively 
humble  Canadian  governess,  is  provided  with  a  noble  aunt  in  Eng- 
land in  the  person  of  Lady  Vincent; .  she  has  a  princess  for  a  pat- 
roness in  Paris;  one  of  her  lovers  is  a  count,  of  the  old  noblesse;  and 
the  other  becomes,  through  his  elder  brother  obligingly  getting  killed 
by  being  thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  hunting  field.  Sir  Harry  Alex- 
ander, baronet,  and  also  an  M.  P.,  no  doubt  as  a  reward  for  his 
immaculate  virtue.  If,  therefore,  being  siu'rounded  by  people  of 
quality  is  a  help  to  a  person  to  get  "in  the  swim,"  a  young  woman 
of  Dorothy's  personal  graces  and  gifts  should  have  been  able  to 
paddle  thereinto  with  the  ease  of  the  proverbial  duck.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  she  did  not  take  proper  advantage  of  her  opportunities. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  her  creator  may  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated on  having  produced  an  exceptionally  brilliant  novel,  such  as 
will  make  every  one  of  her  readers  wish  to  hear  from  her  again. 
The  title  is  both  striking  and  appropriate,  as  a  glance  at  Ezekicl 
xili:  18-21,  wlU  show.  FREDERICK    T.    JONES. 
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Chester  is  unique  among  English  cities.  Much  of  its  archi- 
tecture reminds  one  of  continental  Europe,  contrasting  in  a 
most  striking  manner  with  the  prosaic  modem  buildings,  while 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  once  massive  Norman  ediHoes  attract 
the  eye  and  cause  the  mind  to  revert  to  that  sturdy  though 
savage  people  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  modern  England's  glory  and  supremacy.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  city  in  Great  Britain  where  the  traveller 
finds  preserved  without  a  break  or  gap  the  ancient  walls  which 
characterize  the  stronirholds  of  mediaeval  civilization. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  stranger  at 
first  sight  so  much  as  the  striking  contrasts  which  meet  his 
view  on  every  hand.  Here  the  new  jostles  against  the  old. 
One  sees  grim  poverty,  grime,  and  squalor,  which  is  the  shame 
of  modern  civilization,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  that  concen- 
trated wealth  which  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  shallow  conven- 
tionalism; here  tram-cars  covered  and  bedecked  with  monstrous 
and  unsightly  advertising  boards,  which  would  amaze  if  they 
did  not  chagrin  the  thrifty  Yankee  pill-maker  and  soap-manu- 
facturer, run  close  beside  ancient  buildings  of  curious  archi- 
tecture and  rich  in  historic  interest ;  and  here  also  one  steps 
from  the  modern  steam  launches  which  ply  the  River  Dee,  and 
in  half  a  minute's  walk  finds  himself  under  the  ivy-tapestried 
walls  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, or  beside  the  solid  masonry  of  the  ancient  city  walls. 

But  perhaps  no  one  finds  so  much  genuine  interest  in  this 
quaint  old  town  as  the  student  of  history,  for  the  story  of 
Chester  stretches  back  until  it  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  tradition, 
and  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  memorable  struggles  in 
the  history  of  England,  that  turn  where  you  will,  you  see  ob- 
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jects  which  cnll  up 
the  rude  freedom  nl 
the  ancient  Britons, 
the  refined  luxury  of 
the  long  vanished 
civilization  of  the 
Roman  era,  or  the 
tempestuoua  strug- 
gles of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

According  to  tra- 
dition this  city  wns  a 
place  of  importance 
long  before  the  Ro- 
mans made  it  one  of 
the  strongest  posts 
in  ancient  Albion. 
In  the  curiotiB  chro- 
nicles of  the  monk 
Ranulph  Iligden, 
published  in  1495, 
we  find  the  following 
allusion  to  Chester  in 
quaint    old   English 


"  The  cyte  of  Le- 
gyons,  that  is  Ches- 


tre,  in  the  marches  of  Englonde, 
towards  Wales,  betwegne  two 
arms  of  the  see,  that  bee  named 
JMe  and  Mersee.  Thys  cyte  in 
tyme  of  Britons,  was  liede  and 
chyefe  cyte  of  all  Venedocia, 
that  is.  North  Wales.  Thys 
cyte  in  Brytyshe  spech  bete 
Carthleon,  Chestre  in  Eng- 
lyshe,  and  Cyte  of  Legyons 
also.  For  there  laye  a  wynter 
the  legyons  Ihat  Julius  Cezar 
Bent forto  wyne  Irlonde.  And 
after,  Claudius  Cezar  sent  le- 
gyons out  of  the  cyte  for  to 
wynn  the  Islands  that  be  called 
Orcades.  Thys  cyte  hath 
plente  of  lyve    land,  of    corn, 
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of  flesh,  and  speoy- 
allyof  samon.  Thys 
cytereceyveth  grate 
marchandyge,  and 
sendetli  oat  also. 
Korthumbres  des- 
troyed this  cyte 
Hometyme,  but  El- 
fleda,  Lady  of  Mer- 
cia,  bylded  it  again, 
and  made  it  mouch 

"  In  thys  C3rt,e  ben 
ways  under  erth, 
with  vowtes  and 
stone  werke,  won- 
derfully wrought, 
three  chambered 
workes,  gret«  stones 
ingrave  with  old 
mannes  names  there- 
in. Thya  is  that 
cyte  that  Ethel- 
frede,  Kyng  of  Nor- 
th umberlonde,  des- 
troyed, and  slonghe 

there  fast  by  nygh  ,„■  old  atanlet  palacb.  reb  page  im. 

twothousand  monks 

of  the  mynster  of  Banger.  Thys  is  the  cyte  that  Kyng  Edgar 
came  to,  some  tyme,  with  seven  Kyngs  that  were  subject  to 
hjm." 

The  tradition  of  this  worthy  monk,  however,  lacks  historical 
confirmation,  and  it  is  not  until  the  Koraan  conquest  that  we 
have  authentic  data  regarding  Chester.  Some  conception  of 
the  size  and  importance  of  this  place  after  the  famous  Twentieth 
Legion  had  become  well  established  on  the  Dee,  may  be  gained 
from  the  Roman  ruins  which  excavations  of  the  present  century 
have  brought  to  light;  among  these  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
bath  and  forum  and  numerous  excellently  engraved  altars,  to- 
gether with  fragments  of  architecture  which  speak  of  wealth, 
refinement,  and  culture,  surprising  to  contemplate  when  we  re- 
member how  remote  was  the  wonderful  little  city  from  the  great 
pulsating  heart  of  Rome. 

Hifltory  indicates  that  the  dazzling  spectacle  of  the  southern 
conquerors,  their  superior  civilization  and  far-reaching  knowl- 
edge, no  less  than  the  consideration  accorded  those  of  their 
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conquered  foes  who  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  foreign  yoke, 
together  with  the  order  established  and  justice  meted  out,  cap- 
tivated many  of  the  British  chieftains,  who  made  haste  to  form 
as  close  an  alliance  as  possible  with  their  splendid  conquerors, 
adopting  the  Roman  language,  customs,  and  dress,  and  becom- 
ing practically  the  willing  vassals  of  Roman  authority.  For 
almost  four  centuries  the  eagles  of  the  Empire  were  raised  aloft 
on  British  soil,  and  during  this  period  the  Romans  on  numer- 
ous occasions  successfully  repulsed  the  invasions  of  the  fierce 
northern  tribes  and  in  various  ways  protected  the  British,  much 
to  their  ultimate  injury,  as  succeeding  events  proved,  for  the 
British  lost  that  magnificent  independence,  that  sturdiness  and 
self-reliance,  which  had  previously  made  it  difficult  for  even  the 
trained  legions  of  the  Csesars  to  overcome  them.  They  came  to 
lean  as  implicitly  on  the  strong  arm  of  their  conquerors  as  our 
slaves  before  the  war  were  wont  to  look  to  their  masters  for 
protection  and  direction.  In  a  word,  they  exchanged  their 
old-time  independent  spirit  for  that  of  the  child  or  the  slave. 

It  is  always  perilous  for  an  individual,  a  nation,  or  a  race  to 
step  at  a  single  bound  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  condition ; 
for  the  law  of  life  is  the  law  of  growth,  and  until  the  ethical  or 
spiritual  nature  has  been  in  a  degree  matured,  those  things  which 
come  as  fruits  of  evolutionary  development  are  liable  to  prove  of 
irreparable  injury;  and  this  sudden  transition  on  the  part  of  the 
Britons,  lacking  the  element  of  gradual  growth  which  gives 
strength  and  permanency,  offers  a  melancholy  illustration  of 
this  fact.  They  became  enervated  and  grew  to  be  servile  imi- 
tators of  their  masters,  and  after  the  Romans  left  Britain  his- 
tory indicates  that  Romano- Britons  rapidly  relapsed  into  semi- 
barbarism  without  regaining  their  old-time  daring  or  the 
power  of  initiative  and  leadership.  But  we  have  been  anticipat- 
ing events. 

Returning  to  Chester  we  find  that  for  more  than  three  centuries 
following  the  arrival  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  the  city  grew  in 
size  and  importance,  and  had  Rome  remained  healthy  or  even 
continued  to  possess  to  a  fair  degree  the  vigor  of  early  days,  the 
probabilities  are  that  in  time  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  would 
have  come  under  the  rule  of  the  amalgamated  races  and  the 
civilization  of  Albion  would  have  suffered  no  eclipse.  But  fate 
willed  it  otherwise,  and  at  length  the  hour  came  when  the  can- 
cer of  corruption  which  had  long  been  eating  into  the  vitals  of 
the  mistress  of  the  world  wrought  the  ruin  which  generations 
before  had  been  foreseen  and  predicted  by  the  noblest  Roman 
philosophers.  In  a  fatal  hour  the  mask  of  Mars  and  the  mantle 
of  Jupiter  fell,  and  lo !  instead  of  invincible  power  and  incar- 
nate majesty,  nothing  remained  but  a  decrepit,  disease-eaten 
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form,  incapable  of  self-government  because  wanting  in  moral 
worth,  courage,  and  self-reliance,  and  necessitating  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Roman  legions  from  remote  quarters  to  Italian 
soil. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  Britain  when  the  last  of  the  Romans 
quitted  her  shores,  for  with  the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  the 
dower  of  the  young  Romano-Britons  also  embarked  in  quest  of 
fame,  glory,  and  gold ;  while  the  Picts  and  Scots  immediately 
began  their  incursions  from  the  North.  Very  pitiful  were  the 
petitions  of  the  Britons  for  succor,  but  Rome  was  unable  to 
longer  aid  them,  and  the  memorable  plea  entitled  "The  Groans 
of  the  Britons  "  failed  to  bring  any  material  aid  from  their  old- 
time  conquerors.  In  their  extremity  the  terrified  and  enervated 
sons  of  Albion  turned  to  the  sturdy  Jutes  for  help.  The  suc- 
cor was  readily  extended,  the  invaders  were  driven  back,  but 
the  allies  were  as  much  impressed  with  the  rich  heritage  of 
Roman  civilization  as  they  were  struck  with  the  effeminacy  of 
the  Britons;  they  determined  to  become  possessors  of  so  goodly 
a  land,  and  brutal  conflicts  ensued  which  ended  in  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy. 

Chester  was  one  of  the  spots  most  coveted  by  the  Teutonic 
conquerors,  but  the  Britons  defended  it  with  far  more  spirit 
than  was  their  wont.  It  was  therefore  the  theatre  for  many 
bloody  conflicts,  and  in  607,  when  ^thelfrith  marched  upon 
Chester,  the  Britons  were  defeated  in  one  of  the  most  desperate 
engagements  of  this  bloody  period.  The  battle  was  fought  a 
short  distance  from  the  city  and  is  memorable  for  the  slaughter 
of  twelve  hundred  unarmed  monks.  The  story  of  this  massacre 
is  thus  graphically  described  by  the  historian  Green  : 

**  Hard  by  the  city  two  thousand  monks  were  gathered  in  one 
of  those  vast  religious  settlements  which  were  characteristic  of 
Celtic  Christianity,  and  after  a  three  days'  fast  a  crowd  of  these 
ascetics  followed  the  British  army  to  the  field,  ^thelfrith 
watched  the  wild  gestures  of  the  monks  as  they  stood  apart  from 
the  host  with  arms  stretched  in  prayer,  and  bade  his  men  slay 
them  in  the  coming  fight.  *•  Bear  they  arms  or  no,'  said  the 
king,  *  they  war  against  us  when  they  cry  against  us  to  their 
God ' ;  and  in  the  surprise  and  rout  which  followed  the  monks 
were  the  first  to  fall." 

Chester  was  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  strategic  and  com- 
mercial importance  to  fall  before  the  Saxon  power,  as  at  a  later 
day  it  was  the  last  English  city  of  consequence  to  bow  to  the 
Norman  conqueror. 

The  Saxons  were  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  land 
that  they  had  thus  ruthlessly  seized.  The  dauntless,  strong- 
limbed,  red-haired  Danes  lighted  upon   England  and  swept  the 
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coast  upon  all  eidea.  These  children  of  Mare  and  Neptune,  who 
were  characterized  by  their  ferocity  and  fearlessness,  took  pos- 
session of  Chester  in  the  year  894.  They,  however,  only  held  it 
for  a  short  time.  In  907  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia,  aided  by  his 
illustrioas  wife  Ethelfleda, 
the  daughter  of  Alfied  the 
Great,  restored  and  so  en- 
larged the  walls  of  Chester 
that  they  embraced  the 
castle  which  had  hitherto 
stood  without  the  city.  This 
indicates  that  the  castle  was 
afortress  of  importance  long 
before  the  days  of  Earl  Hugh 
Lupus,  who  repaired  and 
added  to  it  instead  of  build- 
ing it  as  some  writers  have 
aasamed.  Ethelfleda  was  a 
Toman  of  great  strength  of 
mind  and  executive  ability, 
and  from  the  fragmentary 
testimony  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  who  were  ever 
loath  to  exaggerate  the 
abilities  of  women,  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  she  in- 
herited many  of  the  noble 
qualities  of  her  illustrious 
father.  It  appears  that, 
largely  from  her  influence, 
the  ci^  regained  some  of  its 
old  prestige,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  time  after  hei- 
death  that  it  ceased  for  a 
time  to  be  a  Saxon  strong- 
bold. 

In  the  early  seventies  of 
the  tenth  century  King 
Edgar  occupied  the  city  of 
Chester,  and  his  fleet  is  said 
to  have  filled  the  River 
Dee.      Edgar,    it    will    be 

remembered,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  even  winning  the  title  of  "  King  of  En<;lish  and  all 
of  the  nations  round  aboiit."  According  to  a  generally 
accepted  tradition   eight  British   kings   or   chieftains  came  to 
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Chester  to  do  liim  homage.  During  their  stay  they  rowed 
him  on  the  River  Dee.  Edgar  was  small  of  stature,  and 
one  night  after  this  episode,  and  while  the  chieftains  were  still 
at  Kdgar's  court,  one  of  their  numhers,  a  Scotch  king  named 
Kenneth,  who  had  drunk  somewhat  deeply,  exclaimed,  "How  is 
it  that  all  of  us,  ao  many  kings  as  we  are,  should  serve  a  king 
who  is  smaller  than   any  of   us  ? "     This  gossip  was  promptly 
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carried  to  Edgar,  who  heard  it  in  silence,  but  soon  afterwards 
requested  Kenneth  to  accompany  him  to  a  forest  near  at  hand. 
Arriving,  the  king  produced  two  swords,  and  handing  them  tu 
the  Scottish  chieftain  said,  "  Choose  whichever  weapon  you  de- 
fire  to  use,  and  let  us  see  which  is  the  better  man."  Kenneth, 
however,  refused  to  fight,  protesting  that  he  spake  only  in  jest 
and  because  he  was  under  the  influence  of  wine. 

After    the    Saxons  were  overpowered  by  the  Normans,  the 
Conqueror  created  the  earldom  of  Chester  and  gave  it  to  his 
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nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  who  repaired  the  castle  and  established  a 
court  much  after  the  manner  of  the  petty  kings  of  that 
period. 

Many  indeed  are  the  interesting  happenings  connected  with 
this  quaint  old  place  since  the  days  when  William  the  Conqueror 
triumphantly  entered  her  walls  after  his  terrible  march.  But  the 
most  memorable  historic  event  connected  with  Chester  did  not 
take  place  until  long  after  the  Normans  and  Saxons  had  amalga- 
mated and  the  modern  English  nation  rose  as  the  legitimate  result 
of  this  union. 

When  Charles  the  First  and  the  English  Parliament  came  to 
a  direct  issue  Chester  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1642  Charles  was  warmly  welcomed 
within  the  city  walls.  After  his  departure  vigorous  work  wag 
at  once  inaugurated  for  offensive  and  defensive  warfare.  The 
royal  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  Nicholas  Byron  were 
loyally  supported  by  the  citizens.  The  walls  were  strengthened 
and  active  preparations  were  begun,  looking  toward  a  possible 
siege.  In  1643  the  city  was  fiercely  assaulted  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary army,  but  the  result  proved  far  more  disastrous  to  the  be- 
siegers than  the  besieged,  and  from  this  time  until  1645  many 
futile  attempts  were  made  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  September  King  Charles,  accompanied  by  his 
guards,  effected  an  entrance  into  Chester,  where  he  was  enthusi- 
astically received ;  but  on  that  same  fateful  day  the  king,  accom- 
panied by  the  mayor  and  other  notables,  ascended  the  stairs  to 
the  summit  of  what  is  now  called  Phoenix  Tower,  where  they 
witnessed  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  royal  forces  under  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  at  Rowton  Heath  or  Moor.  The  day  fol- 
lowing this  bitter  disappointment  the  king  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  city.  "  If  you  do  not  receive  relief  within  eight  days 
surrender  the  garrison,"  said  the  king  to  his  faithful  officer  on 
departing.  Yet  it  was  not  until  starvation  drove  the  soldiers 
and  citizens  to  eat  cats,  dogs,  and  horses  that  they  entertained 
the  idea  of  submitting ;  not  until  all  hope  of  succor  had  van- 
ished —  not  until  they  had  received  the  tenth  summons  to  sur- 
render, did  the  city  yield.  On  the  third  of  February,  1646, 
Chester  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  party. 

The  terrible  sweating  sickness  on  several  occasions  visited 
this  place,  proving  exceptionally  fatal;  and  during  the  years 
extending  from  1602  to  1605  the  plague  also  devastated  the  city 
and  region  round  about  in  a  most  appalling  manner.  So  great 
were  the  ravages  that  the  fairs  were  suspended  and  the  courts 
were  removed  to  other  places.  In  those  days  the  visitations 
were  thought  to  be  punishments  sent  by  God  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  city,  but  we  of  the  present  time  would  explain  the  cause 
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somewhat  differently.  The  ravages  of  the  plague  were  evi- 
dently largely  the  result  of  the  short-sightedness,  the  ignorance, 
and  lack  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Knowledge 
and  recognition  of  the  laws  of  health  and  sanitation  would  have 
greatly  reduced  its  fatality.  But  man  is  slow  to  learn,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  school  of  bitter  experience  that  the  most  important 
lessons  are  inculcated.  So  long  as  he  insists  on  sitting  in  dark- 
ness, spurning  reason,  and  revering  superstition,  he  must  neces- 
sarily suffer  the  consequences  of  his  ignorance. 

In  the  years  1647  and  1648  the  plague  visited  Chester  for  the 
last  time,  but  during  this  period  a  fearful  mortality  marked  its 
presence.  More  than  two  thousand  died  between  June  and 
April.  In  this  connection  I  must  refer  to  a  quaint  building 
which  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  It  was  first  built 
in  1652,  and  has  since  been  restored  so  as  to  exactly  represent  the 
original  building  in  all  respects.  It  is  called  "  God's  Providence 
House,"  and  bears  the  inscription  in  bold  letters  across  the  main 
beam,  "God's  providence  is  mine  inheritance."  The  natural 
supposition  which  first  occurs  to  the  visitor  is  that  this  ostenta- 
tions inscription  "was  an  outcropping  of  the  canting  pharisaism 
which  swept  over  England  after  the  downfall  of  Charles  I ;  but 
any  intimation  of  this  nature  is  promptly  repudiated  by  the 
natives  of  Chester,  who  insist  that  this  house  was  the  only  resi- 
dence on  Watergate  Street  which  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  during  the  years  1647  and  1648,  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
deliverance  the  owner  placed  the  pious  inscription  across  the 
front  of  his  home. 

Speaking  of  this  unique  house  reminds  me  of  two  other  build- 
ings of  a  qudsi  public  character  which  are  of  interest  to  visitors. 
One  is  the  old  Stanley  Mansion  erected  in  1591,  which  is  the  best 
and  oldest  specimen  of  ancient  timber  houses  in  Chester.  A 
melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of  this  building,  for  it 
was  from  it  that  the  ill-st.'irred  Earl  of  Derby  was  led  to  his  exe- 
cution at  Bolton.  The  other  house  I  have  in  mind  is  known  as 
the  Bishop  Lloyd  Palace,  which  bears  the  date  of  1615,  and  is 
adorned  with  curious  carvings  representing  a  number  of  sub- 
jects which  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  pious,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Adam  and  Eve  in  *'  sinless  nudity,"  Cain 
killing  Abel,  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  some  Nt'w  Testament 
conceptions,  together  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  King  James  II 
and  that  of  the  worthy  bishop. 

These  places,  however,  though  curious  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, are  far  less  interesting  than  many  of  the  more  famous  at- 
tractions of  Chester,  among  which  are  the  celebrated  "  Rows  " 
which  are  unique  among  shops,  and  alx)ut  the  origin  of  which 
there  has  been  no  end  of  controversy.    These  Rows  consist  Of 
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covered  galleries  fronting  shops,  and  extending  from  square  to 
square,  often  in  tiers  one  above  another.  Many  antiquarians 
insist  that  they  are  a  vestige  of  Roman  civilization,  and,  as  one 
well  known  authority  observes :  "  There  are  many  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  justify  this  view  of  the  case,  particularly 
that  of  their  resemblance  to  the  porticos  or  vestibula  spoken  of 
by  Plautus  and  other  Latin  authors ;  and  a  further  point  is  ad- 
vanced as  tending  to  confirm  this  opinion  —  that  there  is,  or 
was,  a  street  in  old  Rome  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Rows  of  Chester.  Taking  into  account  these  points,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bath  and 
lavatory  exist  to  the  present  under  one  of  the  Rows,  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Roman  origin  is  certainly  entitled  to  consid- 
eration." 

But  the  Rows  are  merely  one  of  many  striking  peculiarities 
which  engage  the  attention  of  visitors,  and  from  this  interesting 
feature  we  turn  to  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, once  a  cathedral  and  to-day  a  marvel  of  beauty  in  its  man- 
tle of  ivy,  despite  the  unsightly  modern  tower  which  offends  the 
eye  and  affects  one  with  much  the  same  feeling  of  vexation 
as  is  awakened  by  the  sight  of  some  wanton  vandalism  in  a 
noble  or  sacred  spot.  These  ruins  recall  the  massive  masoniy 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  more  pretentious  buildings  of  olden 
times.  They  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  ruins  of  edifices  which  were  the  glory  of  a  former 
social  order  are  extremely  interesting. 

The  cathedral  of  Chester,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  impress- 
ive religious  structure  in  the  city.  According  to  tradition  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  Druidical  temple  which  gave  place  to 
a  building  dedicated  to  Apollo.  Later  we  are  told  that  the 
British  Christians  erected  on  this  spot  a  house  of  worship  to  the 
honor  of  the  Nazarene.  After  the  Saxons  came  into  power  we 
are  told  that  King  Wulpherus  of  Mercia,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  a 
religious  house  for  his  daughter  and  other  young  women  who 
desired  to  take  the  veil.  As  tradition  enters  the  web  and  woof 
of  much  of  the  early  history  relating  to  this  spot,  and  as  the 
Saxon  chronicles  are  often  vague  and  inaccurate,  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  on  the  firm  ground  of  history  in  regard  to  the  cathe- 
dral until  we  reach  the  advent  of  the  Normans ;  from  this  time 
we  have  data  which  can  be  regarded  as  fairly  authoritative. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  early  earls  of  Chester,  the  nunnery 
gave  place  to  a  monastery  for  the  Benedictine  order.  Later  was 
erected  the  cathedral  which  has  since  been  the  pride  of  the  city, 
and  whose  walls  might  unfold  a  story  more  thrilling  than  the 
imagination  of  a  novelist  would  dare  to  picture.     Even  to-day 
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this  noble  stmctnre  bears  the  sad  marks  of  the  broken  vows  of 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  who  pledged  themselves  to  see  that  the 
religious  houses  of  Chester  were  not  molested  provided  the  city 
surrendered,  but  who,  after  making  this  solemn  obligation,  per- 
mitted the  interior  of  the  cathedral  to  be  shamefully  defaced  and 
the  great  organ  to  be  broken. 

The  cloister  of  this  building  is  very  ancient  in  appearance, 
and  carries  the  mind  back  to  a  period  so  rude  and  unlike  our 
age  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  gain  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  life  lived  before  the  dawn  of  modern  times,  with  the  march 
of  civilization  unfolding  new  worlds  at  each  step,  and  the  progress 
of  invention  and  science  which  has  so  completely  transformed 
life,  and  even  to  a  great  degree  our  ideals  and  conceptions  relat- 
ing to  the  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  of  man. 

Curiously  enough  the  rear  view  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  best 
obtained  by  ascending  the  walls  of  the  city,  is  by  far  the  most 
imposing.  Indeed  from  these  ancient  walls  one  may  see  so  much 
of  special  interest  that  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  on 
a  stroll  along  this  much  travelled  pathway,  so  rich  in  interest  to 
thoughtful  minds. 

After  ascending  the  wall  near  Eastgate  Street  and  leaving  the 
cathedral  to  our  left,  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  front  of  Phoenix 
Tower,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken.  A  tablet  attached  to 
this  tower  conveys  the  inaccurate  information  that  "King  Charles 
stood  upon  this  tower  September  ^^  1645,  and  saw  his  army 
defeated  at  Rowton  Moor,"  while  of  course  all  historians  know 
that  it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  September  that  the  defeat  was 
witnessed.  How  the  engraver  came  to  make  such  a  blunder  is 
even  less  surprising  than  that  the  citizens  of  Chester  have  per- 
mitted the  inaccurate  tablet  to  remain ;  perhaps  the  reverence 
for  the  written  word  is  such  that  the  sanctity  of  engraved  error 
is  greater  to  them  than  the  claims  of  truth. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  tragic  air  of  the  old  gentleman  wlio 
had  charge  of  the  little  museum  in  the  tower ;  after  striving  to 
excite  my  enthusiasm  over  Charles,  he  seized  my  arm  and  in  the 
voice  of  a  heavy  tragedian  in  a  sensational  play  said,  "  Stand 
here  " ;  then,  after  pointing  through  a  little  window  toward  Row- 
ton  Heath,  he  fastened  his  eyes  upon  me  with  an  unpleasant  in- 
tensity, while  in  a  voice  which  suggested  the  ghost  of  Handet's 
father  he  said  in  measured  tones,  "  You  are  now  standing  on  the 
VERY  SPOT  where  on  the  27th  of  /September^  1645^  his  Majesty^  the 
great  and  good  King  Charles  the  Firsts  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
his  forces  at  Rowton  MoorP  His  voice  was  rather  tremulous  as 
he  finished  his  last  words,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  failure  to 
evince  the  sympathy  expected  was  a  greater  source  of  vexation 
to  the  old  man  than  the  payment  of  an  excess  of  the  customary 
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fee  afforded  him  pleasure.  This  old  gentleman  looked  like  one 
accustomed  to  play  the  part  of  a  heavy  tragedian  in  a  melodrama. 
He  had  apparently  become  so  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  the 
cause  of  the  ill-starred  king  that  no  saint  could  have  awakened  in 
his  mind  profounder  feelings  of  love  and  reverence  than  the 
English  ruler  whose  life  in  prosperity  was  as  disappointing,  to 
say  the  least,  as  his  demeanor  in  adversity  was  calculated  to 
soften  the  criticism  which  his  prosperous  years  would  seem  to  merit. 

Leaving  the  tower  and  continuing  our  walk,  we  soon  reach  a 
picturesque  spot  of  special  interest  a  little  beyond  the  beaten 
path  which  would  be  taken  by  those  only  interested  in  "  doing  " 
the  city  in  tlie  shortest  possible  time.  I  refer  to  the  ancient 
water-tower,  erected  when  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Dee  flowed  up 
to  the  city  walls.  Here  in  olden  times  ships  were  made  secure 
to  great  rings  and  bolts  fastened  in  the  massive  walls  of  this 
tower.  Pausing  here  for  a  moment  to  note  the  silver  and  green 
of  the  river  basin  and  the  lowlands  once  covered  with  water,  one 
is  reminded  that  for  centuries  in  the  long  vanished  past  Chester 
was  the  principal  commercial  seaport  of  North  England.*  And 
as  a  well  known  author  has  recently  pointed  out,  that  which  de- 
stroyed Chester's  commercial  supremacy  made  Liverpool,  for  it 
was  not  until  the  upheaving  of  the  estuary  of  tlie  Dee,  accom- 
panied by  the  submergence  of  the  forest  of  Leasow  and  the 
hollowing  out  of  the  great  Mersey  harbor,  that  Chester  became 
practically  an  inland  town  and  the  commercial  star  of  Liverpool  rose. 

Leaving  the  old  water-tower  we  soon  find  ourselves  walking 
along  that  part  of  the  wall  which  affords  an  excellent  view  of 
that  wonderful  piece  of  masonry  known  as  the  Grosvenor's 
Bridge,  consisting  of  a  single  arch  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  forty  feet  high.  This  is  said  to  be  the  longest  single  stone 
arch  in  Europe  with  the  exception  of  a  bridge  on  the  Danube ;  it 
is  certainly  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  skill,  and  the  view  from  this 
point  of  the  w.ill  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 

Continuing  our  walk  we  soon  reach  the  famous  castle  of 
Chester  just  within  the  city  walls.  This  building  is  very  notice- 
able owing  to  the  style  of  architecture  suggesting  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome ;  it  contrasts  boldly  with  the  imposing  Norman  ruins, 
the  unique  architecture  of  the  shopping  district,  and  the  hope- 
lessly prosaic  modern  buildinffs  which  one  finds  on  every  hand. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  castle 
is  the  old  tower.  Here,  the  inhabitants  of  Chester  never  fail  to 
tell  you.  King  James  the  Second  received  the  sacrament  during 
his  stay  in  the  city.  But  its  walls  have  witnessed  things  which 
most  of  our  readers  would  regard  as  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  this  fact,  which  I  mention  simply  to  illustrate  how  firmly  the 

•  See  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica,  ninth  edition. 
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"divine-right"  idea  seems  to  hold  a  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  Englishman. 

Turning  from  the  castle  and  continuing  our  walk  along  the 
walls,  we  soon  find  ourselves  opposite  the  rapids  or  falls  of  the 
little  river,  which  for  centuries  have  turned  the  wheels  for  the 
celebrated  mills  of  the  Dee.  The  mills  are  to-day,  however, 
rather  unsightly  buildings,  with  their  numerous  broken  window- 
panes  and  general  air  of  dilapidation. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  emotion  I  experienced  on  one  evening 
in  August,  1894,  when  standing  on  this  old  wall  overlooking  the 
Dee.  The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills,  giving  a  peculiar 
though  transient  brilliancy  to  the  marvellously  beautiful  land- 
scape, and  lighting  up  with  unusual  splendor  the  few  fugitive 
clouds  which  floated  in  the  sky.  A  shower  had  passed  about 
two  hours  before,  leaving  the  air  fresh  and  redolent  with  the  odors 
of  trees  and  flowers.  In  the  distance  were  the  hills  of  Wales; 
from  below  came  the  rushing  sound  of  the  rapids  of  the  Deo, 
while  behind  rose  the  din  of  the  city,  now  dying  away  as  night 
stole  softly  on.  The  scene  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
as  I  stood  upon  the  solid  walls  viewing  the  ancient  thoroughfare 
which  had  been  hewn  out  of  solid  rock  by  the  Roman  soldiers  at 
a  time  when  Christianity  was  still  young,  my  mind  reverted  to 
the  past  and  I  thought  of  the  march  of  time  al)d  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  a  panorama  of  events  passed  before  me 
which  I  shall  never  forget. 

Upon  the  banks  of  this  wonderfully  beautiful  river  and  proba- 
bly on  the  very  site  of  Chester  the  ancient  Britons  lived  their 
rude  and  careless  life.  Here  the  Roman  eagles  were  planted  and 
a  military  camp  was  established  which  grew  into  a  city,  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  made  this  spot  their  home  and  wedded 
British  maidens.  Here  were  built  a  forum,  a  public  bath,  and 
doubtless  temples  to  the  deities  of  the  Tiber ;  in  short,  the  glory 
of  Roman  civilization  was  reproduced  in  miniature. 

Then  the  scene  changed,  and  I  beheld  the  flower  of  Chester's 
manhood  departing  for  imperilled  Rome.  The  bitterness  of 
that  parting  was  a  precursor  of  a  nighttime  for  women,  maid- 
ens, and  children.  I  saw  the  star  of  Briton  sink  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Saxons  established  even  iu  Chester.  Then  came  the 
savage  Danes,  those  sons  of  war  and  water,  who  seized  the  city 
but  were  shortly  after  driven  from  her  walls.  I  saw  the  noble 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  holding  her  court  in  the  castle, 
flushed  with  love  and  victory,  and  listening  with  swelling  breast 
to  the  rude  songs  of  valiant  deeds. 

The  scene  again  shifted,  and  now  it  was  the  Saxon  sun  which 
was  setting,  and  I  noted  the  widowed  queen  of  Harold  seeking 
a  refuge  in  this  town,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  Saxon  city  to 
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yield  to  the  Conqueror.  I  saw  the  Normans  come  and  a  new 
civilization  rise  on  the  ruins  of  British,  Kom.in,  and  Saxon  do- 
minion. I  recalled  the  fact  that  at  the  court  of  the  earls  of 
Chester  life  was  lived  in  much  the  same  careless  way  that  char- 
acterizes the  very  rich  of  our  time,  although  there  was  less  of 
artificiality  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  ignorance  and 
serfdom  enveloped  the  masses. 

I  remembered  that  it  was  here  in  1399  that  Richard  II.  was 
brought  captive  on  his  fatal  journey  to  the  tower  of  London, 
and  here  also  Charles  the  First  had  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his 
forces  less  than  four  years  before  his  execution.  I  saw  the 
misery  of  the  people  during  the  years  of  the  sweating  sickness, 
which,  however,  paled  into  insignificance  before  the  plague 
which  visited  Chester  at  later  periods.  I  marked  the  march  of 
humanity  with  the  onward  current  of  the  years,  the  fitful  rise  of 
races,  and  their  fatal  falls  through  failure  to  grasp  and  assimilate 
the  supreme  lesson  of  lessons,  which  alone  holds  the  secret  of 
enduring  civilization,  and  which  is  summed  up  in  that  magic 
trinity.  Freedom,  Fraternity,  and  Justice;  and  I  thought  how 
slow  of  heart  is  man  to  learn  the  august  truth  noted  above  and 
which  is  epitomized  in  the  golden  rule.  Yet  this  is  the  lesson 
which  this  city  no  less  than  all  history  teaches.  All  civilization 
will  decay  and  fall  until  man  eomes  to  himself  sufiiciently  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  any  foundation  save  that  of  spiritual 
supremacy  will  sooner  or  later  prove  shifting  sands ;  all  endur- 
ing progress  must  be  grounded  on  high  ethical  truths. 
Never  before  had  this  thought  come  home  to  me  with  such 
compelling  force  as  at  this  solemn  moment.  I  saw  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  that  any  nation  or  civilization  which  yields  to 
selfism  and  permits  the  lower  to  gain  supremacy  over  the 
higher,  which  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demands  of  fundamental 
justice,  which  ignores  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  and  allows 
the  canker  of  egoism  to  corrupt  laws  and  public  opinion,  will 
sooner  or  later  go  out  in  darkness.  This  is  the  story  which  is 
told  by  the  decay  of  Roman  civilization ;  indeed,  it  is  the  capital 
lesson  of  all  history  no  less  than  it  is  the  cardinal  tinith  incul- 
cated by  true  religion  and  philosophy.  Might  may  conquer  for 
a  day.  Money  may  pollute  and  corrupt  and  thereby  turn  aside 
justice  for  a  time,  but  right  alone  possesses  the  element  of  per- 
sistency, and  never  until  man  recognizes  justice  and  altruism  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  civilization  must  be  built,  will 
progress  be  permanent  or  happiness  become  a  heritage  of 
humanity. 

These  thoughts  reminded  me  of  the  sadder  and  more  tragic  side 
of  life  in  Chester,  for  this  city  is  no  exception  in  this  respect  to 
other  similarly  populous  centres  of  life  in  £urope  and  America. 
In  fact  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  here  an  unusually  large 
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percentage  of  persons  who  were  eager  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
earning  a  few  pennies.  Here  as  elsewhere,  without  doubt, 
poverty  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  liquor  traffic.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  city  where  there  seemed  so  many  "  inns,"  "  cel- 
lars," and  "vaults,"  names  designating  places  where  liquor  may 
be  bought,  as  here ;  and  some  of  these  designating  titles  were 
peculiarly  suggestive ;  as  for  example,  1  noticed  on  one  occasion  in 
bold  letters  the  "  Raven  Vaults  "  as  a  title  for  what  we  would  term 
in  this  country  a  saloon.  The  sight  of  that  name  instantly  arrested 
my  attention  as  it  seemed  so  appropriate ;  I  remembered  the 
raven  was  popularly  considered  the  "  bird  of  ill  otoen."  It  is 
associated  with  the  idea  of  misfortune,  of  misery,  and  of  darkness; 
as  the  word  "vaults"  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  final  resting- 
place  of  the  dead.  Ill-fortune,  misery,  and  death  —  such  were 
symbolized  by  the  name  of  this  saloon  ;  and  I  thought  how  ap- 
propriate would  be  such  a  designation  for  all  places  where  man 
is  debased  and  debauched  by  strong  drink.  In  justice  to  Chester, 
however,  I  would  say  that  during  my  stay  of  over  two  weeks 
I  saw  comparatively  little  drunkenness  in  spite  of  the  great 
number  of  saloons.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  malted  drinks  rather  than  stronger  liquors  are  chiefly 
consumed.  The  long  rows  of  homes  of  the  poor,  filling  many 
streets,  are  characterized  as  a  rule  by  stone  floors  which  are 
usually  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Another  thing  I  noticed  which 
impressed  me  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain  was  the  number 
of  fiowers  seen  on  all  sides.  People  who  had  no  ground  in 
which  to  plant  their  seeds,  had  their  windows  filled  with  com- 
mon flowers,  showing  the  presence  of  the  innate  love  of  the 
beautiful.  It  made  me  heartsick  to  think  that  the  divine  im- 
pulse, that  interior  love  of  the  artistic,  should  have  so  little  to 
feed  upon  in  the  narrow  confines  of  wretched  streets. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  better  day  is  at  hand  for  humanity. 
There  may  be  hours  of  darkness  before  us,  but  surely  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  transition  period,  and  to-day  carries  greater 
possibilities  for  mankind  than  any  previous  birth-era,  for  we 
are  on  a  higher  rung  of  the  spiral  ladder,  and  education  is  more 
diffused.  Hence  I  do  not  despair.  I  see  the  horrid  inequality 
and  injustice ;  I  feel  the  wrong  endured  by  the  people ;  but  I 
know  that  the  forces  of  light  are  working  with  us,  and  if  we  do  our 
duty  the  day  will  soon  dawn,  not  for  Chester  or  England  alone, 
but  for  the  world.  "  I  have  faith  in  freedom  and  good,"  wrote 
John  Bright  during  the  darkest  hours  of  our  Civil  War,  and  so 
I  feel  to-day.  The  future  is  with  us,  and  I  believe  that  before  a 
generation  has  passed  the  greatest  emancipation  proclamation 
will  be  issued  which  man  has  yet  dreamed  of.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  all  men  and  women  of  the  new  time  must  consecrate  their 
highest  and  noblest  endeavors. 


THE  ERA  OF  FRAUD  AND  EMBEZZLEMENT: 
ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 


BY  AN   EX-GOVERNMENT   EXAMINER   OF   FAILED   BANKS. 


Statistics  show  that  during  the  past  ten  years  bank- 
wreckers,  embezzlers,  and  defaulters  have  robbed  the  people 
of  this  country  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars,  an  aver- 
age of  over  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  annum ;  and  this  state 
of  things  has  been  growing  worse  the  past  two  years,  for  the 
year  1892  shows  robberies  bv  the  above-mentioned  methods 
of  about  19,000,000,  while  1893  shows  about  f  19,000,000, 
1894  about  $25,000,000,  and  1895  shows  over  |4,000,000  to 
July  1. 

These  sums  probably  do  not  represent  what  was  actually 
taken  during  those  years,  but  simply  the  amount  of  the  rob- 
beries discovered;  the  money  having  been  taken  during  a 
period  of  possibly  many  years,  and  the  fraudulent  acts  cov- 
ered for  the  time  being  by  falsifications  and  false  reports. 
The  depressed  condition  of  business  latterly  prevailing,  and 
the  consequent  inability  of  those  who  were  using  the  funds 
entrusted  to  their  care  for  illegal  purposes  to  realize  on  their 
schemes,  has  forced  their  institutions  to  the  wall,  and  inves- 
tigation has  developed  the  true  condition  and  discovered  the 
robberies.  I  si)eak  of  these  acts  as  "robberies,"  for  I  believe 
in  calling  them  by  their  true  name.  Whatever  may  be  the 
social  position  of  a  man,  when  he  makes  illegal  use 
of  the  funds  of  a  public  office  or  of  a  financial  institution 
entrusted  to  his  care,  or  connives  with  others  in  so  doing, 
he  becomes  a  thief,  just  as  much  so  as  the  man  who  at  night 
blows  open  the  safe  and  takes  what  he  can  find. 

Any  state  of  affairs  which  will  allow  the  robbery  of 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  ten  years  is  certainly 
appalling,  and  calls  for  active  measures,  first  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  next  to  provide  the  prevention.  The  cause 
may  be  attributed  to  that  desire,  which  seems  to  pervade  all 
classes,  to  "get  rich  quickly"  and  to  live  extravagantly. 
The  means  by  which  the  riches  are  obtained  are  too  little 
considered.  It  is  unfortunate  that  political  and  social  power 
are  too  often  measured  by  riches,  and  the  temptation  to 
attain  such  power  is  greater  than  many  men  can  withstand. 
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Banks  are  public  institutions,  institutions  of  trust,  and 
the  public  have  the  right  to  feel  that  their  interests  are 
fully  protected  there.  But  at  present  there  seems  to  be 
mure  danger  from  the  trusted  oflflcer  and  the  employee  than 
from  the  burglar.  Formerly  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  skilled  burglar,  who  could  blow  open 
the  vault  doors,  "crack"  the  saie,  and  make  off  with  the 
money;  but  now  it  is  the  skilled  financier  or  bank  clerk 
who  coolly  and  quietly  abstracts  or  misapplies  the  funds, 
falsifies  the  accounts,  and  makes  away  with  millions  where 
the  burglar  got  thousands.  The  burglar,  a  rough  character, 
brought  up  to  a  life  of  crime,  makes  no  pretence  of  anything 
else;  the  other,  reared  with  all  the  advantages  which  educa- 
tion, refinement,  and  moral  surroundings  can  give,  poses  as 
an  honorable  gentleman;  often  is  at  the  head  of  Christian 
and  charitable  organizations;  stands  as  a  leading  pillar  in 
the  church;  wins  the  confidence  of  those  around  him,  and 
then  deliberately  robs  them,  by  using  illegally  in  private 
speculation  the  money  entrusted  to  his  care,  seeming  to 
forget  that  it  is  not  his  own,  but  is  only  held  in  trust 

As  a  general  rule  these  robberies  by  fiduciaries  are  not 
committed  in  one  stroke.  Once  in  a  while  an  oflBcer  or  em- 
ployee deliberately  helps  himself  to  all  the  money  in  sight 
and  leaves  for  foreign  parts,  but  much  more  often  the  money 
is  drawn  out  by  degrees  as  needed  for  the  schemes  at  hand, 
and  taken  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  disarm  suspicion.  The  delin- 
quents almost  always  begin  in  a  comparatively  small  way, 
of  course  intending  to  return  the  money  abstracted  as  soon 
as  the  profits  from  the  scheme  into  which  they  have  em- 
barked are  received;  and  of  course  every  such  scheme  is 
a  "««re  thing.^^  Once  in,  the  demands  for  more  money  to 
carry  on  the  undertaking  increase,  the  profits  do  not  mate- 
rialize, the  first  wrong  step  has  been  taken,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  stopping.  Years  may  elapse;  the  load  gradu- 
ally becomes  greater  and  greater.  Falsifications  have  to 
be  made  and  false  reports  sworn  to,  till  finally  a  financial 
crisis  takes  place,  all  business  is  depressed,  the  wrongdoer 
cannot  realize  on  his  speculations,  his  institution  totters  and 
finally  falls.  Then  an  investigation  takes  place,  his  crim- 
inal acts  are  discovered,  and  the  prison  doors  close  upon  the 
last  scene,  or  he  becomes  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

In  the  case  of  the  employee,  he  generally  begins  by  keep- 
ing bad  company  and  needs  money  to  continue  his  dissipa- 
tion; or  he  is  induced  by  a  "friend"  (?)  to  "take  a  flyer"  in 
stocks  or  wheat  or  cotton,  so  he  makes  a  "temporary  loan," 
or  aids  his  "friend"  outside  to  do  so  by  falsifying  the  ac- 
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counts,  and  so  takes  his  first  false  step.  It  is  then  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  end  will  come.  Many  cases  of  rob- 
beries by  employees  never  reach  the  public,  friends  settling 
the  loss,  and  the  employee  being  allowed  to  resign  quietly. 

Besides  this  ignw  fatuiis  of  speculation,  by  which  many 
a  good  man  has  been  ruined,  there  are  the  many  gambling 
houses,  especially  in  our  cities,  where  unfortunately  too 
often  both  the  trusted  official  and  employee  are  patrons. 
No  man  who  gambles  in  ajiy  irai/,  or  patronizes  the  horse- 
races or  pool-rooms,  should  be  allowed  to  fill  any  position 
in  a  financial  institution.  No  one  can  object  to  a  man  invest- 
ing his  own  money  in  legitimate  enterprise  of  any  kind,  but 
the  public  have  a  right  to  know  whose  money  is  being 
invested  by  one  filling  an  office  of  public  trust  or  in  a  bank. 

Too  often  a  banker  enters  the  political  field.  He  aspires 
to  be  a  political  leader,  to  go  to  congress,  or  perhaps  to  be 
governor;  to  do  this  requires  money,  plenty  of  it,  and  the 
spending  of  it  freely.  He  must  be  "hail  fellow"  with  the 
"boys,"  and  must  contribute  liberally  to  the  campaign  fund; 
he  checks  heavily  on  the  bank,  overdrawing  his  account, 
thus  misapplying  the  bank's  funds;  theinstitution  is  wrecked 
and  with  it  his  reputation. 

With  banks  the  heaviest  robberies  are  generally  com- 
mitted bv  means  of  discounts  and  overdrafts.  Some 
may  claim  that  the  term  "robberies"  should  not  be 
used  in  reference  to  acts  of  that  nature;  that  money  ob- 
tained from  the  bank  by  an  officer  by  means  of  notes  dis- 
counted unsecured,  or  checks  paid  with  no  money  to  his 
credit,  is  not  a  robbery.  I  contend  that  an  officer  of  a  bank 
naturally  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  the  bank  than 
does  a  depositor;  that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  bank;  that  if  he  overdraws  his  account  in 
that  bank  he  misapplies  the  funds  of  the  bank;  that  if  he 
obtains  money  from  the  bank  by  means  of  unsecured  loans, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  speculative  schemes,  he  mis- 
applies the  funds  of  the  bank.  Many  banks  have  been 
wrecked  by  the  misapplication  of  funds,  and  the  depositors 
and  stockholders  robbed.  And  this  is  a  crime,  as  stated  in 
Section  5209  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Many  banks  have  been  started  in  fraud,  the  "capital 
stock"  being  paid  for  by  the  individual  notes  of  the  stock- 
holders, these  notes  never  being  paid,  but  renewed  when  the 
bank  examiner  is  expected.  Yet  it  is  reported  as  "capital 
stock  paid  in,"  the  whole  scheme  being  to  start  a  bank  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  deposits  and  thereby  getting  fund«^ 
with  which  to  speculate.    Companies  have  been  organized 
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by  the  officers  of  banks,  with  a  few  outside  "in  the  ring," 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  other  names  by  which 
loans  could  be  obtained  from  the  bank,  not  daring  to  use 
their  own  names  further.  The  names  of  fictitious  persons 
or  companies  or  mere  "straw  men"  have  been  used  upon 
paper,  the  main  object  being  to  obtain  the  money  from  the 
bank  in  an  apparently  legitimate  manner,  to  allay  suspicion 
so  far  as  possible. 

Loans  have  been  obtained  from  other  banks  by  the  officers 
upon  purely  "accommodation  paper"  of  outside  parties,  the 
beneficiary  not  endorsing  the  paper,  the  money  being  drawn 
by  the  officer,  or  credited  to  his  account,  by  means  of  a 
credit  slip  signed  by  the  officer,  no  record  appearing,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  beneficiary.  Loans  have  been  obtained  by 
officers  upon  good  and  well  secured  paper,  which  has  been 
afterwards  removed  from  the  bank  and  worthless  paper 
substituted.  I  have  seen  unsecured  overdrafts  by  officers 
and  their  friends  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, the  ledger  pages  torn  out  upon  the  advent  of  the  bank 
examiner,  and  the  books  falsified;  and  these  proceedings 
have  been  carried  on  for  years,  until  failure  came,  and  the 
careful  investigation  that  followed  disclosed  the  facts.  I 
have  known  banks  to  have  their  individual  ledgers  made 
without  any  numbering  to  the  pages,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  remove  leaves  without  exriting 
suspicion,  whenever  necessary  to  conceal  some  heavy  over 
draft  or  fraudulent  transactions.  Double  sets  of  ledgers 
have  been  kept  by  an  officer  of  a  bank  when  drawing  funds 
from  the  bank  illegallv,  one  ledger  representing  the  true 
condition,  the  other  falsified  so  as  to  cover  the  frauds:  the 
bank  examiner  seeing  only  the  falsified  set.  Failure  of  the 
bank  and  investigation  discovered  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
Officers  of  banks  while  acting  as  tellers  have  abstracted  the 
money,  charged  it  to  "notes  discounted,"  and  upon  the  ad- 
vent of  the  bank  examiner  have  substituted  fraudulent 
paper  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  with  either  forged 
or  fictitious  signatures,  and  appearing  to  have  been  entered 
upon  the  discount  register. 

Banks  have  been  robbed  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  clearing-house  due-bills;  but  if  the 
records  of  these  are  properly  kept  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue this  long  without  discovery '\inless  there  be  collusion. 
or  the  officer  himself  keeps  the  records,  which  latter  should 
never  be  allowed.  In  the  issuing  of  all  vouchers  of  this 
character,  it  is  a  great  safeguard  if  they  be  signed  by  two 
officers,  one  of  them  keeping  a  separate  record,  thus  making 
a  check  upon  the  clerk  or  officer  issuing  the  voucher. 
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Clerks  sometimes^  through  fear  of  being  discharged  if 
they  refuse,  feel  obliged  to  make  entries  in  the  books  v/hieli 
they  know  to  be  false  and  intended  to  cover  fraudulent 
transactions.  It  would  be  better  if  the  clerk  would  refuse  to 
be  a  party  to  any  such  transaction,  as  otherwise  he  becomes 
an  accomplice  and  is  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  The  mo- 
ment the  clerk  makes  his  first  false  entry  in  either  book, 
statement,  or  report,  knowing  it  to  be  false  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving,  he  places  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
officer  who  directed  him  to  make  it.  He  is  then  within  the 
meshes  of  the  net  that  will  socmer  or  later  drag  them  both 
down.  Clerks  who  derived  no  benefit  from  the  fraudulent 
transactions  of  their  superiors  are  now  serving  their  sen- 
tence in  the  penitentiary  for  just  such  acts.  Whether  thoy 
are  convicted  or  not,  however,  their  standing  is  affected. 
My  advice  to  all  such  is  to  be  firm  in  refusing,  take  a  (!areful 
memorandum  of  the  transaction  and  its  fraudulent  bearing 
and  all  facts  relating  to  it,  for  evidence,  and  inform  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  at  Washington,  D.  C,  who  will 
no  doubt  be  glad  to  receive  any  private  information  to  aid 
in  the  discovery  of  fraud,  and  a  word  to  him  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  set  a  proper  investigation  on  foot  that  may  avert  a 
failure.  If  every  bank  would  have  printed,  in  plain  type, 
a  copy  of  Section  520J)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  hang  it 
in  a  convenient  place  within  the  working  body  of  the  bank, 
it  might  be  the  means  of  deterring  some  from  making  the 
first  false  step,  for  comparatively  few  clerks  know  of  this 
section  or  its  provisions  and  penalties.  Some  now  serving 
sentence  would,  1  know,  have  thus  been  saved.  I  have  had 
it  from  their  own  lips. 

The  innumerable  methods  adopted  to  obtain  money  from 
banks  illegally,  and  the  consequent  falsifications  in  the  at- 
tempt to  deceive,  or  to  conceal  such  actions,  are  surprising. 
I  doubt  if  it  would  be  wise  to  detail  them  furthur  in  an  arti- 
cle of  this  kind.  But  it  may  be  set  down,  almost  as  a  rule, 
that  where  there  has  been  embezzlement  or  misapplication 
of  funds,  falsification  of  the  accounts  or  false  reports,  some- 
times both,  may  also  be  found  as  a  natural  accompaniment. 

How  to  prevent  the  peculations,  embezzlement,  and  falsi- 
fication of  accounts  by  employees  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  thought  by  bank  officers.  Some  employ  the  expensive 
method  of  keeping  a  double  force  of  clerks,  one  set  working 
at  night  to  verify  the  work  of  those  employed  during  the 
day;  some  shift  the  clerks  from  desk  to  desk  at  uncertain 
periods;  some  organize  an  examining  committee  among  the 
clerks;  some  employ  experts  to  make  a  complete  audit  once 
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or  twice  a  year;  and  some  contract  with  an  expert  to  exam- 
ine and  audit  one  department  a  month,  no  one,  not  even 
the  bank  officers,  knowing  which  department  will  be  exam- 
ined next  Of  the  methods  named  I  have  seen  the  most 
satisfactory  results  obtained  from  that  of  employing  ex- 
perts to  make  an  audit,  either  a  general  audit  or  by  depart- 
ments monthly.  An  audit  made  by  experienced  men  who 
have  no  interest  in  shielding  anyone,  and  who  will  thor- 
oughly examine  and  prove  each  department,  and  make  an 
honest  report,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  safe- 
guards a  bank  can  employ.  How  to  prevent  the  robberies 
by  officers  of  financial  institutions,  and  public  officers,  is  a 
more  complex  question,  but  a  complete  and  impartial  audit 
by  outside  and  disinterested  parties,  at  irregular  periods, 
is  likewise  the  best  safeguard  here. 

Too  many  banks  pay  their  employees  insufficient  salaries, 
the  responsibility  not  being  considered  as  it  should  be.  This 
is  an  unwise  policy.  Some  of  the  best  banks  not  only  pay 
their  employees  well,  but  induce  them  to  become  stock- 
holders, thereby  making  them  personally  interested.  I 
think  this  will  be  found  by  those  who  try  it  thoroughly  to  be 
the  best  plan. 

Too  little  care  is  often  evinced  in  the  selection  of  officers 
and  employees  for  financial  institutions,  the  former  being 
too  often  chosen  on  account  of  popularity,  and  the  latter 
too  much  for  influence.  In  some  sections  a  reprehensible 
practice  prevails  in  obliging  employees  to  obtain  a  certain 
line  of  deposits.  This  should  never  be  done;  no  employee 
should  ever  be  placed  in  a  position  of  obligation  to  a  cus- 
tomer. Such  a  situation  has  often  proved  the  snare  by 
which  he  has  been  led  to  temptation  and  ruin.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  to  try  to  influence 
depositors  to  bring  their  accounts  to  a  bank,  and  this  should 
never  be  made  the  duty  of  employees. 

The  habits  of  officers  and  employees  should  be  well  known 
and  should  be  considered  at  all  times.  An  officer  or  em- 
ployee with  a  salary  of  f  1,500  to  $3,000,  for  instance,  who  is 
known  to  be  living  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  or  more  per  annum, 
should  be  a  subject  of  most  careful  investigation.  There 
should  be  no  sentiment  in  it,  and  any  director  or  stockholder 
knowing  the  facts  should  take  steps  to  see  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation is  made. 

A  very  stringent  law  should  be  passed,  making  it  a  crime 
for  any  broker  to  either  solicit,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  to 
speculate  for,  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  flnancial  insti- 
tution.   The  temptation  and  risk  are  too  great. 
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The  directors  are  those  elected  by  the  stockholders  to 
manage  the  bank  or  financial  institution.  They  elect  the 
executive  officers  and  should  be  in  a  measure  held  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  those  officers.  It  too  often  happens 
that  the  officers,  with  one  or  two  directors  who  are  in  the 
"deals'-  with  them,  are  allowed  to  run  the  institution  to  suit 
themselves,  holding  a  meeting  possibly  only  once  a  year  to 
elect  officers. 

No  officer  or  employee  should  be  allowed  to  have  an 
account  with  the  bank  with  which  he  is  connected,  unless 
it  be  the  only  bank  in  the  town,  and  then  only  under  rigid 
restrictions.  Severe  restrictions  should  also  be  laid  upon 
the  power  to  obtain  loans  or  discounts  from  their  bank, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  officers,  directors,  or 
employees. 

No  officer  or  employee  handling  the  money  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  records,  and  all  the  transactions  for  the 
receiving  and  paying  of  money  should  if  possible  be  re- 
corded twice,  by  separate  individuals,  one  being  a  check 
upon  the  other. 

The  discount  register  as  it  is  usually  kept  is  incomplete. 
It  should  be  a  complete  history  of  each  piece  of  paper.  As 
usually  made  it  stops  with  '*when  due"  and  "amount";  it 
should  further  state  "when  paid  or  protested"  and  "amount 
paid  or  protested,"  the  paid  items  being  entered  in  black 
ink  and  those  protested  in  red  ink.  It  will  then  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  for  anyone — a  committee  of  direc- 
tors, bank  examiner,  or  the  discount  clerk  himself — to  prove 
the  notes  on  hand.  It  should  also  have  an  extra  column 
for  numbers,  which  should  show  in  the  case  of  renewals  the 
subsequent  and  preceding  numbers,  that  renewals  may  be 
easily  traced.  Every  renewed  piece  of  paper  should  retain 
its  original  number  as  well  as  its  new  number. 

Wherever  the  bank  is  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  extra 
force,  the  individual  ledger  bookkeepers  should  never  be 
permitted  to  balance  the  pass-books  of  customers,  this  being 
done  by  a  clerk  especially  designated.  In  any  cases  where 
it  seemed  impossible  to  obtain  the  pass-book,  the  checks 
and  the  deposit  slips  should  be  obtained  by  this  clerk  and 
the  account  verified  from  these  vouchers. 

Looseness  and  carelessness  in  methods  is  often  the  door 
through  which  frauds  enter.  Many  banks  make  a  great 
mistake  in  permitting  their  clerks  to  abbreviate  or  make 
"short  cuts"  in  writing  up  the  records.  It  often  enables 
them  to  leave  the  bank  earlier  in  the  day  than  otherwise, 
but  something  more  than  that  should  be  considered.    In  no 
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business  should  the  records  be  more  complete  iu  all  their 
detail  than  in  a  bank.  "Short  cuts"  often  open  the  way  for 
irregular  transactions  that  may  be  intended  to  cover  fraud. 

In  so  many  cases  it  has  occurred  that  an  investigation 
after  the  failure  of  a  bank  has  developed  the  fact  that  fraud- 
ulent acts  have  been  committed  for  several  years,  and 
apparently  successfully  concealed  from  the  bank  examiner, 
that  it  has  raised  the  question  as  to  the  real  value  of  bank 
examinations  by  national  bank  examiners.  From  the  na- 
ture of  a  bank  examination  as  usually  carried  on,  and  the 
large  number  of  banks  that  the  examiner  has  charge  of,  it 
is  almost  impossible  by  such  examinations  to  prevent  frauds 
being  committed  and  being  concealed  for  a  period.  In- 
stances have  no  doubt  occurred  where  the  bank  examiner 
has  failed  to  do  his  duty,  either  through  negligence  or  by 
permitting  himself  to  be  influenced  by  friendship  or  other- 
wise. Bank  examiners,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation.  They  have  been  known  to  commit 
peculations  when  examining  banks,  by  abstracting  small 
sums  from  the  "reserve  cash"  while  counting  it,  knowing, 
as  they  do,  that  this  cash  is  kept  intact  in  the  vault,  seldom 
being  recounted  except  when  a  portion  is  needed  for  use, 
and  the  longer  the  time  before  the  discovery  of  the  shortage 
the  less  liability  of  being  suspected.  They  have  borrowed 
heavily  from  banks  in  their  district,  in  many  instances  the 
loans  never  being  repaid,  thus  putting  themselves  under 
obligation  to  the  banks  they  are  expected  to  examine  im- 
partially. 

It  is  too  of  ten  the  case  that  bank  examinations  are  made 
hurriedly,  and  consequently  important  detail  is  naturally 
ooverlooked.  1  have  seen  examinations  made  of  the  teller's 
cash  where  if  the  examiner  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  previous  day's  settlement  he  would  have  seen  a  list  of 
"carry  items"  represented  by  checks  and  tickets  running 
into  the  many  thousands  of  dollar's  which  did  not  appear  in 
his  examination;  and  he  would  further  have  found,  had  he 
taken  the  pains,  that  these  "carry  items"  were  checks  of  an 
officer  of  the  bank,  and  that  they  had  appeared  daily  for 
many  months,  and  had  been  added  to  the  "legal  tenders"  and 
reported  as  part  of  the  "reserve"  in  the  "reports  of  condi- 
tion" to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and  had  suddenly 
disappeared  on  his  advent.  Had  this  clue  been  found  and 
followed,  a  systematic  robbery  could  have  been  prevented. 

The  fee  system  in  the  payment  of  bank  examiners  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  much  of  the  hurried  and  superficial 
examinations,  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  very  examiner  to 
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have  as  many  banks  under  his  charge  as  possible,  some  men 
taking  more  than  they  can  possibly  do  justice  to.  If  bank 
examiners  were  paid  a  stipulated  salary  instead  of  fees, 
were  obliged  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
duty,  and  were  selected  more  for  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, as  judged  by  an  examination,  it  woirid  be  a  great 
benefit  to  banking  and  the  communitj'  at  large. 

A  small  corps  of  competent  men  as  special  examiners 
would  I  think  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  force.  Such 
men  could  be  sent  to  banks  reported  weak  or  irregular  in 
their  methods  by  the  bank  examiner,  and  make  such  inves- 
tigation as  seemed  necessary  to  discover  the  real  cause  of 
the  weakness  or  irregularity.  Such  an  examination  might 
prevent  more  serious  trouble,  and  loss  to  the  depositors. 
The  failures  of  financial  institutions  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  everything  should  be  done  to  ward  off 
such  a  calamitv.  These  men  would  also  be  useful  in  exam- 
ining  failed  banks  wherever  criminal  action  is  suspected. 

Men  cannot  be  made  honest  by  legislation;  but  such  re- 
strictions can  be  placed  upon  their  actions,  and  they  can  be 
put  under  such  supervision  while  acting  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity, as  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  much  injury 
before  discovery.  This  is  as  much  as  we  can  hope  to  do 
under  present  conditions.  Many  of  the  laws  governing  the 
acts  of  financial  agents  are  loosely  drawn.  Even  Section 
5209  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  so  drawn  that  shrewd  and 
unprincipled  men  have  taken  advantage  of  it  and  escaped 
punishment.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  have 
this  section  amended,  but  without  success.  The  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  actions  of  both  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  financial  institutions  should  be  very  plain  and 
positive,  and  should  be  enforced  with  military  exactness. 
There  should  be  no  division  of  responsibility,  and  each 
man  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability. 

Beyond  all  these  rules  and  safeguards  must  be  a  higher 
idea,  the  idea  that  high  character  should  stand  first;  that 
any  wealth  obtained  through  other  than  stricthf  honorable 
means  is  nothing  less  than  robbery  and  is  a  disgrace.  In- 
culcate these  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  young  ard  growing 
generation,  and  our  "era  of  fraud  and  embezzlement"  will 
pass  away. 

A.  R.  Barrett. 


A  BATTLE  FOR  SOUND  MORALITY. 


Part  III. 

BY   HELEN   H.   GARDENER. 

Next  in  order  come  the  states  which  made  gallant  fights,  but 
failed  of  entire  success,  gaining  from  one  to  three  years,  but 
falling  short  of  eighteen.  It  had  beeft  the  intention  of  the 
ARENA  to  give  all  reports  in  full,  and  to  include  portraits  of 
all  the  leaders,  but  to  do  so  would  fill  these  pages.  In  several 
of  the  states  where  only  small  gains  were  made  the  contests  were 
intense,  and  the  people  were  aroused  as  upon  no  other  measure. 
This  was  notably  true  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Indiana, 
Connecticut,  California,  and  Arkansas.  It  has  been  decided, 
therefore,  to  give  only  brief  accounts  of  these  battles,  and  to 
wait  until  these  states  shall  have  placed  themselves  upon  the  full 
honor  roll  before  giving  the  entire  history  of  the  work  and  the 
portraits  of  those  who  have  done  such  valiant  service,  even  while 
losing,  in  part,  the  battle.  Their  services  are  no  less  appreciated, 
no  less  useful  to  their  states,  although  space  forbids  that  they  be 
as  fully  recognized  as  were  those  whose  efforts  won  complete 
victory.  We  shall  hold  all  material  to  be  compiled  when  victory 
shall  b^  theirs,  and  when  their  states  can  be  taken  wholly  from 
the  Black  List,  which  with  the  tremendous  impetus  now  gained 
all  over  the  country  can  be  done  at  the  next  session  if  the  work- 
ers remain  alert  and  act  with  wisdom  and  moderation. 

Of  the  fifteen  states  now  claiming  to  have  placed  the  age  of 
protection  at  sixteen  years,  four  make  a  gain  of  two  years  at 
the  past  session,  thus  taking  themselves  out  of  the  fourteen-year 
class.  Six  of  the  other  eleven  made  a  fight  for  eighteen  and 
failed.     In  most  of  the  others  there  was  no  session  this  year. 

California  presented  the  bill  asking  for  eighteen,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  it  for  sixteen,  but  Governor  Budd  vetoed  the 
measure,  leaving  California  in  the  Black  List  at  fourteen.  The 
governor,  whose  portrait  we  publish  this  month,  was  asked  to 
give  his  reasons  for  the  veto,  but  made  no  reply,  which  leaves 
the  inference  that  he  approves  of  fourteen  as  the  age  at  which 
girl  children  should  cease  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  Califor- 
nia. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  voters  of  California  and  her 
mothers  will  have  to  say  upon  this  question. 

One  other  state  met  the  same  defeat  at  the  hands  of  its  execu- 
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tive,  who  also  overruled  his  legislature.  Governor  Busiel  of 
New  Hampshire  refused  to  sign  the  bill  changing  the  age  of 
protection  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  in  his  state,  which  leaves 
New  Hampshire  the  lowest  eastern  state,  unless  we  except  Dela- 
ware, which  claims  to  have  gone  up  to  fifteen,  but  about  which, 
owing  to  the  wording  of  her  laws,  there  seems  to  be  still  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  which  will  be  stated  in  due  time.  Governor 
Busiel  gave  us  as  his  reason  for  refusing  to  sign  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  that  it  was  passed  in 
such  an  awkwardly  worded  form  that  it  could  not  fail  to  inter- 
fere with  certain  other  laws  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  true  that  as 
drawn,  amended,  and  passed  it  was  a  very  defective  bill.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  for  the  next  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  to 
determine  whether  or  not  its  present  governor  did  the  state  a 
service  by  leaving  the  age  so  conspicuously  low  that  state  pride, 
if  no  loftier  agency,  will  urge  her  to  remain  no  longer  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  Black  List,  at  an  age,  indeed,  where  her  only 
companions  are  Utah  and  Iowa,  neither  of  which  had  legislative 
sessions  this  year,  although  Iowa  has  already  begun  an  active 
fight  to  get  herself  out  of  the  position  of  holding  her  girl  children 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  be  of  "  mature  and  disposing  minds  '* 
upon  one  and  only  one  important  matter. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  also  introduced  bills  to  make 
the  age  eighteen,  but  both  failed,  and  both  now  remain  —  so 
they  claim  —  at  sixteen  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  as  their  laws  stand 
and  are  worded,  neither  New  Jersey  nor  Pennsylvania  belongs 
in  the  sixteen-year  list.  In  both  states  it  is  merely  a  finable 
offence,  which  renders  the  whole  law  valueless  as  an  age-of-con- 
sent  law.  In  New  Jersey,  the  fine  "  shall  not  exceed  one  thous- 
and dollars,"  and  may  be  one  dollar,  and  there  is  no  age  at  all 
stated  in  the  law  as  sent  to  this  office  at  which  a  child  may  not 
consent,  and  at  which  therefore  the  crime  is  rape,  and  not  to  be 
atoned  for  by  a  mere  fine.  It  has  been  said,  whether  justly 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  that  New  Jersey  has  more  crimes  of 
that  nature  committed  within  her  borders  than  has  any  other 
state.  Perhaps  this  law  may  partly  account  for  that  fact,  if 
it  is  a  fact.  At  any  rate,  her  citizens,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
not  longer  permit  her  to  remain  in  the  upper  list  in  name  only 
and  not  at  all  in  fact,  as  at  present.  In  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Flinn,  of  Allegheny,  introduced  a  bill  making  the  age  eighteen, 
but  it  was  reported  adversely  and  killed  by  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. No  serious  fight  was  made.  Pennsylvania  also  claims 
to  be  in  the  sixteen-year  list,  but  she  is  not  justly  there.  After 
the  age  of  ten  years,  the  girl  must  prove  previous  good  char- 
acter, which  begs  the  basic  question,  and  leaves  Pennsylvania 
really  in  the  ten-year  list  in  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned. 
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Florida,  also,  has  claimed  to  be,  and  was  formerly  placed  by 
us,  as  seventeen.  Bat  after  securing  the  full  text  of  her  law  we 
find  that  it  expressly  states  that  the  age  is  sixteen ;  but  here 
again  is  that  vicious  proviso  (after  the  age  of  ten)  which  permits 
a  fine  "not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,"  which  in  reality 
places  the  original  offence  and  crime  upon  those  only  who  lead 
astray  infants  of  ten.  Florida,  therefore,  in  the  legitimate  sense, 
belongs  with  North  and  South  Carolina  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 

This  brings  us  to  the  states  where  real  and  efficient  work  was 
done,  and  solid  results  secured,  even  though  they  were  not  the 
full  measure  asked. 

MONTANA. 

A  very  brief  report  comes  from  Montana.  The  Montana  bill 
was  a  good  one,  clearly  worded  and  free  from  evasions.  It 
asked  that  the  age  be  placed  at  eighteen.  It  was  a  house  bill, 
and  entrusted  to  Representative  Knippenburg,  who  afterward 
resigned  his  seat,  and  the  bill  was  handled  by  Hon.  W.  A. 
Hedges.  Petitions  had  been  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
state  by  Mrs.  Delia  A.  Kellogg,  state  superintendent  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  and  hundreds  of  signatures  sent  to  the  legislature,  de- 
manding that  the  bill  pass  making  the  age  eighteen ;  but  since 
a  new  code  was  this  year  adopted  in  Montana,  and  since  the 
code  had  placed  the  age  at  sixteen  (it  had  formerly  been  fifteen 
years),  the  age  was  changed  in  the  bill  also  and  made  to  read 
sixteen.  How  and  why  and  when  this  was  done,  at  whose 
motion,  whether  debate  was  had  and  defence  made,  does  not 
appear  in  the  report  sent.  The  passage  of  the  bill  seems  wholly 
superfluous  after  the  adoption  of  the  code,  since  the  two  are 
identical  after  the  age  in  the  bill  is  reduced  from  eighteen  to  six- 
teen. It  amounted  simply  to  a  ratification  of  this  feature  of  the 
code.  The  report  went  out  through  the  press  and  was  sent  to 
us  that  the  bill  at  eighteen  had  passed,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  Montana  has  yet  two  years  to  gain  for  her  daughters'  pro- 
tection before  she  can  stand  on  a  level  with  several  of  her  next- 
door  neighbors.    The  following  is  the  brief  report  from  Montana : 

REPORT. 

This  is  the  law  as  worded  in  the  new  codes: 

Sec.  4^0  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Rape  is  an  act  of  sexual  intercourse  accomplished  with  a  female  not 
the  wife  of  the  perpetrator  under  either  of  the  following  circumstances: 
1.  When  the  female  is  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  2.  When  she  is 
incapable,  through  lunacy  or  any  other  unsoundness  of  mind,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent,  of  giving  legal  consent.  3.  When  she  resists, 
but  her  resistance  is  overcome  by  violence  or  force.  4.  When  she  is 
prevented    from  resisting  by  threats  of  immediate  and  great  bodily 
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harm,  accompanied  by  apparent  power  of  execution,  or  by  any  intoxi- 
cating narcotic,  or  other  anaestlietic  substance  administered  by  or  with 
the  privity  of  the  accused.  5.  Wlicre  she  is  at  the  time  unconscious 
of  the  nature  of  the  act  and  this  is  known  to  the  accused.  6.  Where 
she  submits  under  a  belief  that  the  person  committing  the  act  is  her 
husband  and  the  belief  is  induced  by  any  artifice,  pretence,  or  conceal- 
ment practised  by  the  accused  with  intent  to  induce  such  belief. 

(A  clause  protecting  boys  under  sixteen  follows.) 

Sec.  453.  Rape  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 
not  less  than  five  years. 

Mr.  \V.  A.  Hedges  of  Yale,  Fergus  County,  put  in  the  bill,  based  upon 
the  petition  calling  for  eighteen  years,  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
Hon.  Henry  Knippenburg,  Glendale,  Beaverhead  County.  On  the  out- 
side of  filed  bill  examined  by  me,  it  says  "  Passed  with  age  raised  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  years."  In  the  journal  of  proceedings  I  found  yeas  in 
the  senate,  all  except  seven  absentees.  Yeas  in  the  house,  all  but  two, 
George  W.  Oker  and  Joseph  Marshall,  both  Populists,  who  voted  "No"; 
but  the  report  docs  not  state  whether  they  stood  for  eighteen  or  op- 
posed making  the  age  over  fifteen.  In  the  house  five  absentees  are  re- 
ported. DELIA  A.  KELLOGG. 

Aside  from  the  fact  tbat  tbe  original  bill  in  Montana  did  not 
protect  boys  under  the  age  of  eighteen  from  the  full  penalty  in 
case  both  are  children  and  in  case  violence  is  not  used,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  bills  yet  offered.  I  regret  that  all  do  not  pro- 
tect the  boys,  but  it  may  be  that  in  Montana  as  in  New  York 
boys  under  eighteen  are,  under  another  law,  sent  to  reform 
school  instead  of  to  the  penitentiary  when  found  guilty  of  crime, 
in  which  case  also  the  jndge  would  have  discretionary  power. 
When  I  urged  that  boys  under  eighteen  be  shielded  from  the 
full  penalty  in  cases  of  "  consent "  I  have  been  met  in  New 
York  and  other  states  with  the  above  information,  and  the  legis- 
lators claimed  that  boys  were  thus  fully  protected.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  to  my  own  mind  if  the  age-of-protection  bills 
themselves  shielded  youth  rather  than  sex  they  would  be  more 
satisfactory. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

REPORT. 

About  two  years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to  compile  the  laws 
of  North  Dakota,  and  revise  the  code.  They  have  been  at  work  ever 
since.  In  February  last.  Dr.  Cora  Smith  Eaton  and  Miss  Emma  F.  Bates 
of  Bismarck  prepared  a  bill,  asking  that  the  age  of  consent  be  made 
eighteen.  The  latter  went  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  asked 
him  for  information  in  the  matter.  He  informed  her  that  the  revision 
committee  had  already  fixed  in  the  code  the  age  of  consent  at  sixteen 
years;  that  this  precluded  any  legislation  on  the  matter.  She  insisted 
that  it  should  be  raised  to  eighteen.  He  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  She  asked  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  present  the  matter, 
but  was  informed  that  it  was  past  all  change  or  possibility  of  change, 
and  the  matter  rested  there.  No  legislation  was  possible  upon  the 
matter,  she  was  told,  as  whatever  is  fixed  in  the  code  is  unalterable. 

Later,  when  she  learned  concerning  the  efforts  that  had  been  m^d^ 
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and  the  arguments  used  in  other  states,  she  proceeded  to  correspond 
and  have  personal  conferences  with  various  men  .who  voted  in  the 
compilation  and  revision  committee.  She  learned  that  only  three  men 
in  the  committee  and  the  clerk  of  the  committee  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  age-of-consent  matter.  Those  three  men,  Judge 
Newton,  of  Bismarck,  Major  Edwards,  of  Fargo,  and  Senator  Rourke,  of 
Lisbon,  had  unanimously  agreed  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  to  sixteen 
and  had  it  placed  in  the  code.  No  arguments,  so  far  as  could  be  learned, 
were  used  either  for  or  against  in  the  matter.  No  discussion  was  had. 
Major  A.  W.  Edwards,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  is  editor  of  the  Fargo  Forum^  and 
was  a  member  of  the  house  in  the  last  legislature.  Senator  Patrick 
Rourke,  of  Lisbon,  N.  D.,  is  a  lawyer,  and  was  a  member  of  the  senate 
in  the  last  legislature. 

Dr.  Eaton  is  intensely  interested  in  the  question  of  suffrage  for  women, 
and  was  also  very  much  interested  in  this  matter  of  the  age  of  consent. 
She  is  president  of  the  Grand  Forks  Suffrage  Association,  virtually  the 
leader  of  that  force  in  the  state.  Miss  Emma  F.  Bates  is  superintendent 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  North  Dakota. 

OREGON. 

The  report  indicates  why  the  age  of  the  girl  was  reduced  to 
sixteen  instead  of  passing  at  eighteen,  which  was  the  original 
text  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Alley  agreed  to  this  change  also,  when 
he  placed  the  protection  of  boys  at  sixteen.  This  leaves 
Oregon  two  rungs  more  to  chmb  before  she  will  stand  beside  her 
sister  state  on  the  east,  Idaho. 

REPORT. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Alley  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1893  for  four 
years,  from  Lane  County,  Oregon.  During  that  session,  he  introduced 
Senate  Bill  178  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  fourteen  years  to 
eighteen,  and  the  enclosed  copy  will  furnish  you  its  history,  except  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  referred  it  back  with  the 
recommendation  that  *^  it  do  not  pass,*'  and  it  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned by  the  senate.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  was 
Hon.  C.  B.  Crosno,  of  Benton  County.  This  abrupt  proceeding  gave  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  merits  of  tlie  bill.  Being  a  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher  gave  Mr.  Alley  advantages  through  a  large  list  of 
exchanges  in  his  state  to  accumulate  facts,  and  an  editorial  in  his  paper 
stated  his  intention  to  reintroduce  the  "  consent  '*  bill  during  the 
eighteenth  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature.  This  he  did,  and  it  was 
in  1895  Senate  Bill  No.  13.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, Hon.  J.  H.  McClung,  chairman,  and  by  him  referred  back  with  the 
recommendation  that  ^*  it  do  pass." 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  final  passage,  Mr.  Alley  found  a  pro- 
nounced opponent  in  Sen.  S.  B.  Huston,  of  Washington  County,  upon 
the  following  grounds :  That  the  age  named  in  the  bill  was  too  high; 
that  it  did  not  protect  boys,  and  unprincipled  women  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law  and  compel  boys  that  were  innocent  to  marry  them  or 
go  to  prison.  Fearing  the  bill  might  be  defeated  entirely,  the  first  line 
was  changed  so  as  to  protect  boys  under  sixteen.  This  amendment  was 
made  and  agreed  to  at  Mr.  Alley's  own  motion.  He  made  the  only 
speech  In  favor  of  the  bill,  and  about  the  middle  of  his  argument  he  re- 
cited the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Helen  Gardener's  article  in  the  Jan- 
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uary  number  of  the  ARENA^  giving  her  credit.  He  did  it  earnestly 
and  well,  and  was  roundly  applauded  at  its  close.  In  closing  his  acf- 
dresSf  many  citations  were  made  of  cases  in  Oregon  where  little  girls 
just  over  fourteen  years  old  had  been  ruined  and  enticed  to  lead  a  life 
of  shame  in  brothels,  and  his  strongest  and  most  earnest  appeals  were 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  little  girls  in  his  state;  but  he  stated  to 
the  writer,  **  I  truly  believe  the  large  majority  in  the  senate  voting  for 
my  bill  is  attributable  to  the  forcible,  vigorous,  and  indisputable  sen- 
tences coming  from  Helen  Gardener^s  brain  which  I  quoted  in  the 
Oregon  senate." 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  vote  of  either  house  on  the  bill, 
as  the  journals  are  not  yet  printed.  The  state  president  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  and  also  Mrs.  Bailey,  the  wife  of  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Uie  State 
University,  wrote  to  Mr.  Alley  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  In  the  house,  the  bill  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Representative  Henry  L.  Barkley,  of  Marion  County.  His  champion- 
ship was  ably  supported  by  Representative  C.  H.  Baker,  of  Lane  County, 
but  the  bill  received  little  opposition  in  the  house  even  in  votes. 

Tlie  history  of  the  work  in  the  Oregon  legislature  to  raise  the  age  of 
consent  is  as  follows:  The  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  that  of  Hon. 
Seymour  W.  Condon,  who  introduced  a  like  bill  in  the  house  in  1889, 
but  it  failed  to  pass.  Mr.  AUey^s  bill  came  next  in  1893,  then  again  in 
1895,  and  passed,  raising  the  age  to  sixteen.  No  other  efforts  have  ever 
been  made  in  this  humanity  movement  since  the  law  first  passed  for 
fourteen  years  old,  in  Oct.  19,  1864.  The  age  of  majority,  or  legal  age, 
is  eighteen.  It  would  be  impossible  to  portray  the  interest  taken  in 
this  matter  when  it  is  picked  up  out  of  the  ditch  of  opposition  and 
passed  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  this  state.  But  Mr.  Alley 
knows  no  such  word  as  fail  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  his  energy  when  in 
battle  for  any  cause  that  will  elevate  society  or  protect  the  innocence  of 
childhood.  Curious,  too,  he  has  no  daughters  —  only  a  boy  to  call  his 
own.  But  sometimes,  perhaps,  higher  motives  are  not  bom  with  selfish- 
ness. 

CONNECTICUT. 

REPORT. 

The  senate*  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  was  the  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  raising  the  age  of  consent  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  — 
the  barrier  which  stood  obstinately  opposed  to  granting  the  daughters 
of  Connecticut  the  protection  to  their  honor*  which  the  state  has  too 
long  denied  them.  As  it  is  the  age  of  consent  was  raised  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years.  What  those  two  years  of  protection  may  mean  in  the 
future  to  the  girls  of  Connecticut  can  never  be  accurately  estimated, 
and  those  persons  who  worked  so  assiduously  for  the  proper  protection 
of  young  women  are  thankful  for  the  half  loaf  received;  yet  all  had 
hoped  for  a  full  loaf  —  the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent  to  eighteen 
years. 

It  was  a  bitter  fight  to  secure  those  two  years  of  protection  for  Con- 
necticut's young  women,  and  when  one  calmly  refiects  why  there  was 
so  great  opposition  to  raising  the  age  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years, 
but  one  answer,  horrible  though  it  be,  takes  form,  and  that  is  **  masculine 
lusf  That  is  the  actual  reason  why  the  girls  of  Connecticut  were  denied 
the  protection  to  their  honor  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years.    But  the 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  the  senate  in  almost  all  of  the  states  which  opposed  this 
toffifllatlon,  and  also  the  older  men.   In  most  cases  the  younger  men  favorea  it. 

H.H.6. 
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men  who  opposed  this  protectioD  veiled  the  actual  reason  so  adroitly 
with  subtle  argument  of  possible  blackmail  that  there  are  indeed  too 
many  who  believe  them  and  are  unable  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  subter- 
fuges and  see  the  naked  truth. 

The  age-of-consent  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Connecticut  legislature 
by  Judge^  George  H.  Cowell,  representative  from  Waterbury,  at  the 
request  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  ARENA.  Very  shortly  after  Rich- 
ard Howell,  then  managing  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  and  Waterbury 
Sunday  Herald^  requested  Warren  L.  Hall,  the  junior  representative 
from  Waterbury  to  the  house,  to  introduce  a  somewhat  similar  bill  re- 
lating to  abduction.  Attorney  J.  B.  Klein,  the  law  partner  of  ex-con- 
gressman Deforest,  of  Bridgeport,  gave  valuable  assistance  in  framing 
this  bill.  The  age-of-consent  bill  and  the  abduction  bill  were  so  closely 
related  in  their  object  that  the  Sunday  Herald  championed  both  and 
fought  for  their  passage  with  an  enthusiasm  and  fearlessness  which  won 
for  it  the  encomiums  of  all  persons  who  have  a  thought  or  a  care  for  the 
protection  of  womanhood.  And  in  the  entire  state  of  Connecticut  the 
Sunday  Herald  was  the  only  journal  that  gave  assistance  to  the  ARENA 
magazine  and  the  noble  women  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  who  were  laboring 
to  protect  the  younger  members  of  their  sex  from  the  lust  of  the  op- 
posite sex. 

Thomas  F.  McCan,  legislative  correspondent  of  the  Sunday  Herald^ 
was  constantly  on  the  ground  at  the  capitol  watching  every  move  for 
and  against  the  age-of-consent  and  the  abduction  bills.  Before  the 
judiciary  committee,  when  these  bills  were  given  hearings,  Mr.  McCan 
and  Mr.  Howell  appeared  and  made  able  arguments  in  their  favor. 
Extracts  from  the  ARENA,  showing  the  necessity  of  both  bills  becom- 
ing laws,  were  read  by  both  gentlemen,  and  tliose  extracts,  coupled 
with  the  observations  which  had  been  afforded  Mr.  McCan  and 
Mr.  Howell  as  newspaper  men,  did  much  toward  influencing  the 
legislators.  Another  great  factor  in  accomplishing  what  good  did  re- 
sult was  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Forbes,  president  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Josephine  Bissell,  and  Chaplain  Joseph  loms, 
of  the  House. 

The  abduction  bill  passed  the  house  after  eloquent  speeches  in  its 
behalf  by  Gardiner  Greene,  Jr.,  of  Norwich,  and  Warren  L.  Hall,  of 
Waterbury,  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the  senate  the  bill  remained 
some  weeks,  but  it  was  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the  governor.  This 
abduction  bill  is  considered  one  of  the  most  stringent  in  existence,  no 
state  having  one  like  it.  It  was  the  the  outgrowth  of  a  letter  from  a 
New  Haven  working  girl  to  Mr.  Howell,  of  the  Sunday  Herald,  ap- 
pealing to  the  paper  to  do  something  for  the  girls  who  toil  in  the  fac- 
tories to  protect  them  from  men  who  are  in  authority  and  who  insult 
them  by  improper  advances  and  mercenary  offers  until  one  wonders  that 
virtue  among  factory  girls  is  a  possibility.  When  the  Methodist  con- 
ference was  in  session  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  a  resolution  was  passed 
commending  the  house  for  its  action  in  passing  the  abduction  bill. 

But  it  was  the  age-of-consent  bill  that  brought  on  the  bitter  fight. 
After  the  hearing  before  the  judiciary  committee  Messrs.  Judson,  Gunn, 
Greene,  Williams,  Goodrich,  and  Warner  made  a  report  against  raising 
the  age  of  consent  to  eighteen  years.  But  there  were  two  members  of 
the  committee.  Judge  George  H.  Cowell  and  Ratcliffe  Hicks,  who  were 
firm  in  their  stand  to  give  the  girls  of  Connecticut  the  protection  they 
deserved.  These  two  gentlemen  made  a  minority  report.  Mr.  Hicks 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

^^Mr,  Speaker:   I  hesitate  to  say  anything  in  this  matter.    This  is  a 
question  that  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Isabella  Hooker,  daughter  of  a  New 
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England  clerg3anan  of  world-wide  fame,  and  sister  of  one  of  America's 
most  illustrious  sons,  and  wife  of  one  of  Hartford's  iirst  citizeps,  can 
talk  to  you  about  better  than  any  member  of  this  general  assembly. 
But  she  is  not  here,  and  no  woman  is  here  to  voice  the  sentiments  of 
her  sex.    So  I  will  briedy  explain  why  I  am  in  favor  of  raising  the  age 
of  consent  to  eighteen  years.     If  you  will  take  the  pains  to  ask  any 
clergymaUf  Protestant  or  Catholic,  or  any  physician,  these  men  who  go 
down  where  sorrow  and  sadness  and  sickness  dwell,  and  ask  their 
opinion,  they  will  tell  you  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
where  the  first  wrong  has  been  committed,  the  woman  is  the  innocent 
party.    I  know  of  no  sight  more  sad,  no  fate  more  heartrending,  than 
to  see  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  who  has  sacrificed  and  thrown 
away  all  prospects  of  an  honorable  future  life.    As  a  prominent  clergy- 
man of  this  city  remarked  to  me  only  a  day  or  so  ago,  he  hardly  ever 
knew  an  instance  where  the  persons  were  of    nearly  equal  age  but 
that  the  man  was  willing  to  redress  the  wrong  by  marrying  the  woman, 
and  thereby  saving  her  lionor  and  self-respect. 

"  I  was  talking  only  a  day  or  so  ago  with  the  editor  of  the  Hartford 
TimeSy  who  has  crowned  eighty  years  of  a  useful  and  honorable  life 
largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  public  interest,  and  he 
remarked  that  a  woman  of  fourteen  hardly  knew  her  own  mind;  that 
eighteen  was  better,  and  that  it  ought  in  his  opinion  to  be  twenty-one 
vears.  It  is  pretty  safe  in  Connecticut,  be  you  Republican  or  Democrat,  to 
listen  to  the  advice  on  matters  relating  to  the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  society  to  that  noble  citizen  and  good  man,  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Burr.  Since 
making  our  report,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  *  has  passed  a  bill 
making  the  age  eighteen  years,  and  that  now  is  the  prevailing  age  in 
most  of  the  progressive  and  enlightened  states  of  the  union,  and  I  hope 
Connecticut  will  not  be  behind  her  sister  states.  We  have  been  here 
four  long  months,  passing  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  not  one  act  have  we  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  of 
this  state.  And  I  beg  of  you  to  pass  this  bill  in  the  interests  of  inno- 
cent womanhood,  and  I  promise  you  you  shall  never  regret  your 
action." 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  house  for  passage  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  members  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  highly  they 
valued  womanly  virtue,  and  among  those  who  eloquently  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  who  are  honorably  recorded  in  tliis  great  moral  fight, 
are  Mr.  Newton,  of  New  Haven;  Mr.  Warner,  of  Putnam;  Mr.  Bowen, 
of  Windham;  ** Honest**  John  Middletoon,  of  Enfield,  and  Chaplain 
loms.  The  bill  was  passed  after  being  amended  to  the  effect  that  the 
trial  judge  should  have  some  discretion  in  a  case  where  the  girl 
of  sixteen  should  be  proved  to  have  been  of  unchaste  character. 

The  report  of  the  hearing  before  the  judiciary  committee  was  fully  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday  Herald^  and  in  order  to  place  that  material  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good,  Mr.  Howell  had  sent  to  the  homes  of  the 
legislators  over  three  hundred  marked  copies,  that  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  coutd  read  and  use  their 
influence  in  obtaining  the  protection  which  the  young  women  de- 
served. 

Gardiner  Greene,  Jr.,  of  Norwich,  and  Stiles  Judson,  Jr.,  of  Strat- 
ford, were  most  rigidly  opposed  to  raising  tlie  age  of  consent  to  eigh- 
teen years.    Their  arguments  were  the  usual  subterfuges  used  of  the 

*  Unfortunately  Massachusetts  failed  to  take  the  advance  step  which  would  place 
ber  abreast  of  the  most  enlightened  states.  It  was  probably  New  York  to  which  Mr. 
Hicks  intended  to  refer,  or  else  he  was  misinf ormea  by  premature  reports. 

H.  H.  G. 


Vho  TBttied  [tiD  liill  ■ii.'ikinK  the  ara  of  who  refused  to  sign  the  bill  ai  i>asaedb]r 
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possibility  of  yoiing  men  being  blackmailed  and  their  lives  ruined  by 
designing  and  bad  women.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  too,  that  the 
state's  attorneys  requested  that  the  age  of  consent  be  not  raised  to 
eighteen  years. 

In  the  senate  the  action  of  the  house  in  accepting  the  minority  re- 
port was  not  concurred  in,  the  senate  refusing  to  raise  the  age  of  con- 
sent above  sixteen  years.  The  house  refused  to  change  its  former 
action,  and  a  committee  of  conference  from  the  house  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  senate  and  bring  about  concurrent  action  with  the 
house.  The  effort  was  futile.  The  vote  in  the  senate  placed  Senators 
Coffee,  Dayton,  Johnson,  Lee,  Palmer,  Ferris,  Bernd,  Chandler,  Smith, 
Warner,  Averill,  Chapman,  and  Douglass  on  record  as  opposing  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  house.  Five  senators — Marigold,  Birge,  Gates, 
Little,  and  Fuller  —  favored  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  Senator  Mari- 
gold made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  of  the  session  in  its  be- 
half. Senators  Hall,  Crosby,  Webster,  Lounsbury,  and  Hunt  were 
absent  from  their  seats  when  the  bill  came  up. 

Thus  the  bill  on  which  the  protection  of  the  honor  of  Connecticut's 
girls  hung  was  stranded  between  the  house  and  the  senate,  the  latter 
body  favoring  sixteen  years  and  the  former  eighteen  years.  Xeitlier 
body  seemed  inclined  to  concede  a  point,  and  unless  one  did  no  action 
could  be  taken  and  the  age  of  consent  would  remain  at  fourteen  yeai*s. 
Finally  Dr.  Whiton,  representative  from  Manchester,  addressed  the 
house  on  the  subject.  He  urged  that  while  the  friends  of  the  bill 
were  in  hopes  of  having  the  age  raised  to  eighteen  years,  he  saw  no 
possibility  of  it  this  term,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  accept  the 
senate*8  action  and  raise  the  age  two  years  than  it  would  be  to  remain 
obdurate  and  for  two  years  more  permit  the  daughters  of  the  state  to 
be  ruined  at  fourteen  years.  The  fairness  of  this  argument  was  seen 
and  the  house  concurred  with  the  senate  and  passed  the  bill,  making 
the  age  of  consent  si;cteen  years. 

The  rape  statute  of  Connecticut  reads : 

"Every  person  who  shall  commit  the  crime  of  rape  upon  any  female 
of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  more,  or  who  shall  carnally  know  and 
abuse  any  female  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  state  prison  not  less  than  three  years.'* 

This  law  leaves  a  very  wide  discretion  with  the  judge.  The  action 
of  the  present  legislature,  by  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  sixteen 
years,  practically  amends  the  above  statute,  and  if  any  person  carnally 
knows  any  female  under  sixteen  years  it  is  rape. 

RICHARD  HOWELL. 

A  fine  report  and  much  supplementary  information  was  re- 
ceived also  from  that  earnest  and  capable  worker,  Mrs.  Ella  B. 
Kendrick,  but  it  was  too  late  for  use  here  and  it  is  impossible  to 
take  further  space  for  Connecticut.  We  had  hoped  to  give  the 
portraits  of  those  mentioned  above  and  others,  but  space  and 
results  forbid. 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  had  a  tremendous  contest.  Senator  McLaughlin, 
the  champion  of  the  bill,  was  challenged  to  fight  by  an  irate 
member  by  the  name  of  Clapp,  who  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.    Many  of  the  leading  people  of  the  state  took  a  hand  in 
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the  contest,  and  monster  petitions  with  over  20,000  names  were 
sent  up  demanding  that  the  bill  pass.  The  leading  newspapers  of 
the  state  took  sides,  and  it  is  asserted  that  no  legislation  ever  at- 
tempted in  Michigan  created  so  much  interest  or  was  so  generally 
discussed.  On  the  trains,  people  went  through  the  cars,  asking 
travellers  to  vote  on  the  subject.  Women's  clubs  and  men's  clubs 
discussed  the  matter.  But  in  spite  of  all,  Michigan  still  remains 
two  years  behind  her  most  progressive  sisters  in  the  West  and 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
she  will  range  herself  with  the  best  at  the  next  session  of  her  leg- 
islature. 

REPORT. 

Michigan  has  been  made  to  feel  during  the  past  winter  the  advance 
and  pressure  of  moral  and  protective  legislation  on  behalf  of  youth. 
While  succeeding  only  in  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  sixteen  yeara, 
the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  called  to  a  great  many  other  stat- 
utes relative  to  the  protection  of  our  girls  and  women  that  are  so  weak 
and  defective  as  to  be  a  shame  to  our  state.  At  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Detroit  Woman's  Club  in  the  month  of  February,  Mrs.  James  W. 
lline  reviewed  **  the  age-of-consent  symposium  "  given  in  the  January 
AREXAf  and  it  awakened  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  a  bill  was 
drawn  for  the  club  by  Judge  Andrew  Howell,  whose  **  Annotated  Stat- 
utes** are  authority  in  our  courts  throughout  the  state.  His  extended 
experience  on  the  bench  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  his 
counsel,  ever  ready,  were  invaluable  to  the  friends  of  the  measure. 
Through  the  earnest  effort  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Boutelle,  who  wielded  her  pen 
so  ably  through  press  and  in  correspondence,  the  bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  It  was  found  we  had  two  laws  on  this  subject,  one 
providing  punishment  for  rape,  and  another  for  protection  to  chaste 
girls.  The  first  named  is  Sec.  901)4  of  Howell's  Statutes,  which  reads: 
**  If  any  person  shall  ravish  and  carnally  know  any  female  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  or  more,  by  force  and  against  her  will,  or  shall  unlaw- 
fully and  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  female  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life 
or  for  any  term  of  years."  The  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature 
amended  this  section  by  substituting  eiy/iicen  for /ourteen  years.  The 
other  law  spoken  of  was  entitled  **  An  act  to  protect  the  chastity  of 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  and  to  punish  the 
violation  thereof"  (Sec.  9314  (a)  of  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes), 
the  punishment  provided  being  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  or  re- 
formatory for  Jive  yeara  or  in  a  county  jail  for  one  year,  or  by  fine  of  not 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars. 

On  inquiry  concerning  the  practical  working  of  these  laws  it  was  found 
that  the  crime  of  rape  was  the  one  most  in  need  of  correction.  In  fact 
the  law  protecting  chaste  girls  is  good  for  very  little  as  it  is  framed,  one 
lawyer  of  prominence  and  largo  practice  stating  that  in  all  his  practice 
ho  knew  of  only  three  cases  tried  under  it.  Still  there  have  been  many 
cases  known  that  were  never  tried  under  that  or  any  other  law. 

The  legal  age  for  marriage  in  this  state  is  sixteen  years  for  girls  and 
eighteen  years  for  boys.  Our  physicians  have  joined  us  in  an  effoi*t  to 
change  this  law,  making  it  eighteen  years  for  both  parties  unless  with 
the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

The  age  of  majority  for  property  rights  in  Michigan  is  twenty-one. 
Think  of  it!    The  girPs  pocket-book  protected  absolutely  until  she  is 
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twenty-one,  and  only  a  possible  fine  of  $1,000  or  one  year  in  jail  for 
robbing  a  fair  young  girl  of  her  God-given  mark  and  bloom  of  purity, 
either  by  protestations  of  love  or  promise  of  marriage  or  gift  of  a 
trifling  value. 

Another  statute  of  shameful  inefficiency  is  found  in  Sec.  0314  g.  h. 
It  reads:  **  Taking  a  girl  not  over  seventeen  years  old  to  a  house  of  pros- 
titution or  assignation  and  detaining  her  there  for  any  purpose  whatever  is 
a  crime,  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  or  ninety  days  in  jail.^' 
Look  at  thatl  A  crime  punished  by  a  fine  of  $100  or  90  days  in  jail.  The 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  required  here  to  secure  possession  of  the  girl  must  be 
obtained  from  the  slow-moving  court,  and  your  daughter,  held  there  only 
by  lock  and  key,  is  ruined  ere  you  can  reach  her.  Will  not  the  fathers  of  our 
pure  and  innocent  girls  rise  at  the  plea  in  behalf  of  their  own  daughters* 
peril  and  those  who  are  ignorant  and  fatherless?  This  age  should  be  raised 
to  twenty-one  and  the  punishment  made  life  imprisonment.  Under  this 
law  there  is  a  regular  system  of  procurers  working  throughout  our 
state  for  houses  of  prostitution.  They  may  be  found  on  trains,  at  depots, 
and  on  our  very  streets. 

These  and  a  great  many  other  laws  demand  revision,  and  a  company 
of  earnest  workers,  including  lawyers,  physicians,  and  women,  are  pre- 
paring bills  of  great  importance  for  the  next  legislature  to  consider. 
As  the  people  of  our  beautiful  state  value  the  home,  and  personal 
purity  in  both  sexes,  and  a  reverence  for  womanhood,  let  them  see  to  it 
that  the  men  of  their  choice  to  fill  our  legislative  halls  two  years  hence 
shall  be  men  of  good  morals  and  upright  characters. 

All  parts  of  the  state  have  been  awakened  to  a  lively  interest  in  the 
age-of-consent  legislation,  and  petitions  were  sent  to  the  legislature 
containing  over  twenty  thousand  names.  We  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
hearty  support  given  to  the  bill  by  the  noble  women  of  our  state,  by 
several  circuit  judges,  prosecuting  attorneys,  lawyers,  police  captains, 
physicians,  ministers,  and  businessmen  by  the  hundreds,  who  petitioned 
for  raising  the  age  to  eighteen  years  and  who  we  trust  will  not  relax 
their  interest  till  that  end  is  secured.  I  am  sure  they  would  not,  could 
they  have  heard  the  desperate  arguments  put  forth  by  our  legislators  in 
behalf  of  making  it  only  sixteen  years  or  less.  At  the  hearing  before 
the  senate  judiciary  committee,  comprising  Senators  Clapp,  Janes, 
Jamison,  Kilpatrick,  and  Barnum,  there  were  present  several  prominent 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  among  whom 
was  Mrs.  J.  R.  McLaughlin,  whose  earnest  and  untiring  labors  in  the 
cause  not  only  with  members  of  the  legislature  but  in  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  throughout  the  state,  have  been  most  effi- 
cient in  securing  whatever  of  good  has  been  accomplished.  Mrs.  Judge 
Howell  gave  before  the  legislature  a  strong  and  well-prepared  argument 
in  favor  of  eighteen  years,  which  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  cannot 
here  find  space. 

An  able  presentation  of  the  need  of  better  protection  to  our  work- 
ing girls  and  orphans  was  made  by  Miss  Clara  Avery,  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  whose  life  of  wide  experience  and 
observation  in  this  and  foreign  lands  afforded  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. These  arguments  held  the  close  attention  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee for  an  entire  evening.  Dr.  E.  L.  Shurly  spoke  from  his  field  of 
knowledge  in  his  profession  and  in  behalf  of  his  wife^s  earnest  desire 
to  aid  the  measure.  Mrs.  Shurly  has  given  twenty  years  of  her  life  to 
reform  and  philanthropic  work  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
H.  Stone,  a  remarkable  woman  of  eighty  years,  was  also  present,  not 
intending  to  speak,  but  was  drawn  to  her  feet  to  utter  a  few  earnest 
words.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  A.  Root,  of  Bay  City,  who  sent  one  of  the 
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largest  petitionSf  bearing  over  eight  liundred  nameSf  gave  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  bill,  showing  (listinctions  in  our  laws  where  they 
so  often  discriminate  in  fiivor  of  man  and  against  woman. 

An  effort  to  go  into  executive  session,  made  by  Senators  Barnard 
and  Johnson,  was  intended  to  exclude  those  most  earnestly  interested 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  to  afford  a  convenient  opportunity  to  give 
it  a  death-blow  in  the  dark.  The  strong  and  forcible  stand  taken  for 
open  doors  by  Senator  McLaughlin's  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  the 
senate  was  all  that  saved  the  bill  at  that  time.  Undignified  and  un- 
gentlemanly  remarks,  which  stirred  the  ire  of  more  than  one  within 
the  hearing  of  their  voices,  were  made  by  those  endeavoring  to  close 
the  doors.  The  friends  of  the  measure  stood  nobly  for  its  passage  at 
seventeen*  years,  as  reported  by  a  majority  of  the  judiciary  committee. 
Senator  Jamison  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  majority  report,  which  in- 
cluded himself  and  Senators  Kilpatrick  and  Barnum.  Senators  Clapp 
and  Janes  were  the  minority,  and  both  spoke  vigorously  against  the  age 
being  seventeen.  The  writer  regrets  that  the  argument  of  Senator 
Clapp  is  not  at  hand. 

It  was  urged  that  to  place  the  age  of  consent  above  sixteen  years  was 
too  high,  as  there  are  so  many  bad  girls  at  that  age  to  tempt  the  men  and 
boys.  Others  said  that  public  sentiment  was  not  educated  up  to  plac- 
ing the  age  above  sixteen  years;  another  said  that  the  law  of  nature 
comes  before  the  law  of  man  or  God  in  these  things.  Senator  Thomp- 
son, who  from  the  first  declared  he  was  there  to  defeat  that  bill  if  no 
other,  did  not  speak  in  public,  but  by  his  influence,  exerted  in  a  man- 
ner known  to  himself  and  those  allied  with  him,  did  not  once  relax  his 
efforts  to  defeat  it. 

In  discussion  of  the  bill  Senator  Bialy  spoke  strong  and  stirring 
words  in  its  behalf,  while  Senator  McLaughlin  spoke  several  times  and 
treated  the  matter  from  the  legal  and  social  standpoints.  Senator  Mc- 
Laughlin's brief,  which  I  am  able  to  give,  simply  indicates  his  line  of 
argument,  which  was  wholly  scientific  and  unemotional.  He  said  in 
part:  *'  This  is  a  profound  subject.  It  affects  nothing  less  than  the 
morals  of  the  state  —  the  very  foundation  of  civilization.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  urge  its  passage  upon  three  principal  grounds:  first,  that  of 
adequate  protection  to  innocent  girls  —  children;  second,  that  of  purity 
in  young  manhood;  third,  that  of  the  public  morals  and  the  benefit  of 
society. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  before  proceeding  further  with  this  discussion 
to  determine  our  exact  status  in  this  matter;  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression,  *  the  age  of  consent,'  and  what  are  the  holdings  of  the  court 
in  regard  to  it. 

"  The  age  of  consent  is  the  time  fixed  by  the  law  when  a  girl  may 
agree  or  consent  to  carnal  relations  with  a  man.  It  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  the  old  English  law  that  the  blame  of  a  *  mutual  fault'  shall 
not  rest  upon  one  of  the  offenders  only.  It  implies  that  equality  of  con- 
ditions of  mind  and  body  that  is  essential  to  an  agreement;  as  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  a  mutual  fault.  Ordinarily,  the  law  does  not  permit 
contracts  to  be  made  between  p.arties  of  conspicuously  unequal  capac- 
ities. For  inst'vnce:  an  idiot  cannot  contract;  a  child  may  not  enter  into 
a  contract  with  a  man  for  the  disposal  of  property.  The  state  prevents 
a  minor  from  disposing  of  his  or  her  property  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
maturity of  the  child.  And  yet  a  little  girl  —  a  child  —  may  legally  give 
her  consent  to  a  matter  as  compared  with  which  the  loss  of  property  is 
nothing.** 
He  then  elaborated  his  argument  upon  the  following  lines:  The  bur- 

*  It  was  originally  drawn  to  read  eighteen. 
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den  of  proof  is  upon  the  woman.  —  Defile  the  source  of  a  stream,  and 
its  whole  waters  become  filthy.  —  Fatherless  girls,  —  Purity  in  homes, 
boys  and  girls.  —  Factory  girls.  —  Country  girls.  —  Habeas  corpus  neces- 
sary to  obtain  possession  of  an  abducted  girl.  —  Number  of  procuresses. 
The  vote  on  the  amendment  making  the  age  sixteen  years  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  twelve  to  fourteen.* 

The  question  now  presented  was  the  passage  of  the  bill  making  it 
seventeen  years.  Vote  taken.  Yeas:  Barnum,  Bialy,  Briggs,  Chitten- 
den, Eaton,  French,  Gaige,  Jamison,  Jewell,  Kilpatrick,  Martin^  Nason, 
McLaughlin,  Prescott,  Smsdley,  Wheeler,  Preston — 17.  Nays:  Clapp, 
Janes,  Johnson,  Keeler,  Merriman,  Pascoe,  Shaw,  Sheldon,  Thompson, 
Townsend  — 10. 

This  was  a  great  gain.  The  age  of  consent  was  now  raised  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years.  The  vote  was  a  strong  and  heartv  one 
given  by  these  men  after  weeks  of  thought  and  arguments  pro  and  con. 
It  is  well  to  look  carefully  at  these  names  now,  as  we  see  them  standing 
for  the  protection  of  the  girl  of  seventeen  years.  These  men  stand  as 
the  fathers  and  brothers  of  those  around  whom  we  would  place  the 
arm  of  the  law.  Look  at  them  I  We  shall  see  them  again.  The  men 
voting  in  opposition  here  were  doing  so  in  spite  of  their  constituents. 
They  had  received  many  petitions  and  personal  letters  asking  them  to 
vote  for  the  age  of  consent  at  eighteen.  Their  excuses  were  pitiful  to 
listen  to.  A  senator  said  that  girls  could  take  care  of  themselves  if  they 
wanted  to.  He  would  prefer  his  daughter  should  marry  at  sixteen, 
whether  he  g^ve  his  consent  or  not,  than  remain  single  till  she  was 
twenty-one.  Another  senator  scornfully  remarked,  ''  He  would  be 
ashamed  to  have  his  vote  infiuenced  by  any  woman  on  eartli/' 

A  bold  editorial  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Tribune  censuring  the  senate 
for  its  action.  It  was  read  from  the  fioor  of  the  senate  by  Mr.  John- 
son, who  seemed  terrified  at  what  they  had  done.  A  rumor  became 
prevalent  through  the  boasting  of  Senator  Thompson  that  the  Liquor 
Association  would  see  to  it  that  the  bill  would  not  stand  at  that  age, 
but  it  was  not  ascertained  just  what  important  part  that  body  took  in 
its  defeat.  Senator  Thompson  seemed  surprised  at  the  strength  the 
bill  had  gathered,  and  set  about  to  undo  the  work  done.  Accordingly 
on  the  next  day  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  senate 
had  passed  the  age-of-consent  law,  was  made  by  Senator  Janes.  It  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  yeas  and  twelve  nays.  Senator  Barnard 
was  present  at  this  time.  Senators  Briggs,  French,  Eaton,  and  Smalley 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  while  they  had  voted  for  the  seventeen  years 
the  day  before.  Senator  Brundage  was  present  on  that  day  only  of  the 
whole  week's  session.  Senator  Janes  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table, 
which  was  defeated;  and  not  succeeding  in  killing  it  outright  in  that 
move,  now  made  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  the  day  previous 
on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Clapp. 

Of  course  the  opposition  had  now  "  fixed  "  enough  votes  to  carry  all 
motions,  except  to  kill  it  outright.  Men  who  had  promised  their  wives 
that  they  would  support  this  bill,  as  the  only  one  which  they  had  ever 
asked  them  to  support,  were  false  to  their  word  and  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Senator  Thompson  and  his  cohorts.  One  senator  who  had 
voted  for  seventeen  years  the  day  previous,  without  courage  to  go  again 
on  record,  actually  hid  himself  in  a  dark  corner.  Thus  we  are  brought 
to  scan  these  names  once  more. 

The  motion  now  before  the  senate  was  that  of  Mr.  Janes'  amendment 

*Tea8 ;  Briggs,  Clapp,  Katon,  Janes,  Johnson,  Keeler,  Merriman,  Pascoe,  Shaw, Shel- 
don, Thompson,  Townsend— 12.  Nays:  Harniun,  Klaly, Chittenden,  Gaige,  Jamison. 
KiljMitrick,  Martin,  Nason,  McLaughlin,  l*rescolt,  Smalley,  Wheeler,  Preston  — 13. 
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of  the  words  "the  full  age  of  sixteen"  in  lieu  of  the  words  "age  of 
seventeen."  Senator  McLaughlin,  who  always  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays,  did  so  now,  and  the  vote  was  as  follows:  Yeas:  Barnard,  Briggs, 
Brundage,  Earle,  Eaton,  French,  Janes,  Johnson,  Eeeler,  Merriman, 
Pascoe,  Shaw,  Sheldon,  Smalley,  Thompson,  Townsend  — 16.  Nays: 
Barnum,  Bialy,  Chittenden,  Jamison,  Jewell,  Kilpatrick,  Martin,  Mason, 
McLaughlin,  Prescott,  Preston,  Wheeler — 12. 

It  fills  one  with  chagrin  and  consternation  that  our  legislators  should 
have  resorted  to  some  of  the  most  shameful  arguments  and  actions  to 
thus  accomplish  their  wishes  in  defeating  a  most  worthy  and  essential 
measure  for  the  good  of  society  and  morals  everywhere. 

The  house  of  representatives  were  becoming  interested  now  and  man- 
ifested great  alarm  that  they  could  not  pass  the  bill  above  sixteen  years. 
Some  of  these  left  their  session  to  help  the  senators  reconsider.  The 
bill  was  not  allowed  to  rest,  but  was  sent  immediately  to  the  house,  thus 
cutting  off  another  reconsideration  in  the  senate;  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  house  judiciary  committee,  which  comprised  Representatives  Covell, 
Matthews,  Cook,  Partridge,  Rice,  Kimmia,  and  Graham. 

The  committee's  consideration  of  the  bill  was  courteous,  and  all  but 
two  members  were  in  favor  of  amending  it  to  read  eighteen  years. 
Then,  too,  the  house  had  a  large  number  of  representatives  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  support  the  bill  on  the  floor  and  to  vote  for  eighteen 
years.  Among  these  were  Hon.  F.  C.  Chamberlain,  J.  T.  Campbell, 
Donov«an,  of  Bay,  Charles  Holden,  R.  D.  Graham,  and  others.  There 
were  others,  too,  who  brought  forth  the  same  old  arguments  of  black- 
mail, bad  girls,  one-sided  punishment,  **  and  fear  of  public  sentiment," 
didn't  want  to  lose  their  chances  of  "  returning  to  the  legislature 
again."  Several  days*  work  was  expended  on  meeting  these  argu- 
ments in  a  personal  manner,  and  not  until  ninety  of  the  one  hundred 
members  had  been  talked  with  did  the  friends  of  the  bill. call  for  it. 
Chairman  Covell  was  veiy  reluctant  to  give  it  out  then,  and  did  not  do 
so  for  many  days.  During  this  time  Representative  Kempf  was  pre- 
paring a  speech  to  oppose  it  if  reported  out  at  eighteen.  Representa- 
tives Redfern,  McNall,  Robinson,  Wagar,  Allen,  Foote,  Edgar,  Smith, 
Gordon,  Richardson^  Lindermann,  Flood,  Whitney,  Matthews,  Benoit, 
Moore,  and  Holmes  are  some  of  those  who  stood  against  raising  the 
age  to  eighteen  years. 

The  house  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  put  itself  on  record  for 
eighteen  years.  It  was  not  deemed  wise  to  bring  up  the  fight  in  the 
senate  again,  and  no  amendment  was  offered  to  the  committee  on  the 
bill  at  sixteen  years.  When  the  bill  came  before  the  house  there  was 
no  discussion  whatever,  and  on  liepresentative  Partridge's  motion  the 
rules  were  suspended,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  by  the 
following  vote,  only  eighty  five  members  being  present:  Yeas,  79; 
nays,  6.  The  negative  vote  on  sixteen  years  would  mean  fourteen,  as 
the  present  law  is.  Nays :  Representatives  Allen,  Benoit,  Flood,  Cam- 
bum,  Edgar,  Moore. 

Never  in  the  memory  of  some  of  the  oldest  employees  about  the 
capitol  has  a  measure  of  this  kind  received  such  treatment  in  the 
house.  It  was  a  fine  tribute,  and  no  one  knows  what  "  might  have 
been  ^^  had  the  bill  been  first  considered  here. 

Early  in  the  session  the  attention  of  Governor  John  T.  Rich  had 
been  called  to  the  bill,  and  it  now  being  placed  before  him  he  promptly 
signed  it  and  it  became  a  law  on  April  20,  1895.  M.  T.  H. 

Much  additional  information  poured  in  upon  this  oflSce  from 
men  and  women  all  over  Michigan,  but  space  forbids  the  use 
of  more  of  it  here. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Although  the  measure  failed  in  Massachusetts,  the  fight  is  in- 
structive, and  is  therefore  included.  Similar  reports  came  from 
Alabama,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  other  states,  but  it  is  not 
deemed  best  to  include  at  this  time  more  than  one  state  which 
failed  wholly  of  any  action. 

REPORT. 

While  a  victory  cannot  be  reported  for  the  age-of-consent  bill  in 
Massachusetts  this  year,  the  educational  campaign  has  been  of  value, 
insomuch  that  a  vigorous  campaign  next  year  will  unquestionably  re- 
sult in  its  passage.  The  history  of  the  age-of-consent  legislation  in  the 
Bay  State  has  been  one  of  slow  but  steady  progress  from  a  barbaric 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  womanhood,  to  an  increased  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  our  girls  to  protection.  Prior  to  1852,  no  such  legislation 
is  discoverable.  In  that  year  the  age  of  consent  was  iixed  at  ten  years, 
the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  being  life  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison.  In  1871,  the  penalty  was  changed  to  imprisonment  for  life  or 
for  any  term  of  years.  Not  till  1886  was  the  age  raised ;  in  that  year  a 
law  was  passed  fixing  it  at  thirteen  years.  In  1888  the  age  was  raised 
to  fourteen,  and  in  1893  to  sixteen  years,  the  penalty  in  all  cases  remain- 
ing the  same.  In  these  various  laws,  rape  is  defined  as  follows:  **  Who- 
soever ravishes  and  carnally  knows  a  female  by  force  and  against  her 
will,^*  or  **  Whosoever  unlawfully  and  carnally  knows  and  abuses  a 
female  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years/*  With  the  exception 
of  the  age  designated,  there  is  hardly  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
law  from  1852  to  1803. 

The  bills  introduced  this  year  aimed  at  furnishing  more  adequate  pro- 
tection to  girlhood  by  fixing  the  age  at  eighteen  years.  In  all  other 
respects,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  a  girl  under  eighteen  is  a  minor,  and 
entitled  to  protection.  She  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  her 
parents  until  she  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Even  until 
she  is  twenty-one  she  cannot  vote  even  for  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, nor  can  she  devise  or  bequeath  property.  Her  very  earnings 
are  not  her  own,  but  belong  to  her  parents.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  she 
is  a  minor.  But  the  state  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  her  wrecking  her 
life  forever  by  the  commission  of  an  act  of  which  her  immature  mind 
cannot  foresee  the  consequences.  The  record  of  the  past  year  shows  a 
manifest  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  to  defeat  the  bill  in  an 
underhanded  way,  though  they  are  extremely  unwilling  to  appear  before 
the  public  in  open  opposition. 

Early  in  the  session,  bills  were  introduced  by  Senator  Harvey  in 
the  senate  and  by  Mr.  Young  in  the  house.  In  both,  the  phraseology 
of  the  old  law  was  retained,  the  only  change  made  being  the  substitu- 
tion of  eighteen  for  sixteen  years.  They  were  at  once  referred  to  the 
respective  committees  on  judiciary.  As  the  advertisements  of  public 
hearings,  whether  with  intention  to  mislead  or  not,  simply  defined  the 
bill  in  each  case  as  **  an  act  relative  to  the  punishment  of  rape/'  the 
public  in  general  did  not  realize  that  the  bills  contemplated  raising  the 
age  of  consent,  hence  even  those  most  interested  failed  to  appear  at 
the  hearing  on  the  house  bill.  Later,  two  hearings  were  given  on  the 
senate  bill,  of  which  several  friends  of  the  measure  were  notified  in 
time  to  be  present. 

The  house  committee  on  judiciary,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Myers, 
Bailey,  Wentworth,  Slade,  Gillingham,   Lowell,   Irwin,   Phelps,  and 
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Quirk,  seized  on  the  lack  of  attendance  at  the  committee  hearing  as  a 
good  excuse  to  report  against  tlie  bill,  as  a  measure  for  which  there 
was  no  demand.  Their  report  was  at  first  accepted,  but  later  recon- 
sidered by  a  vote  of  103  to  95,  and  the  bill  was  later  passed  to  a  second 
reading.  At  that  point  it  was  amended  to  read  as  follows:  **  Whoever 
unlawfully  and  carnally  knows  and  abuses  a  female  person  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  or  a  female  person  of  chaste  life  and  conver- 
sation not  less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  shall 
be  punished,'*  etc.  In  this  form,  it  passed  the  second  and  third 
readings,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate,  where  it  was  referred  to  the 
judiciary  committee  to  await  action  on  the  senate  bill. 

Meanwhile  the  senate  bill  had  also  been  altered,  and  came  before 
the  senate  in  the  following  form:  "Whoever  unlawfully  and  carnally 
knows  and  abuses  a  female  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or 
whoever  being  eighteen  yeare  of  age  or  older  unlawfully  and  carnally 
knows  a  female  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,"  etc.  On  the 
third  reading,  the  following  addition  was  made:  **  provided,  however, 
that  when  such  female  person  was  at  the  time  of  such  offence  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  unchaste  life  and  conversation,  the  court 
may  in  its  discretion,  instead  of  such  punishment  by  imprisonment, 
impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars."  The  bill,  thus  amended 
beyond  all  recognition,  was  passed  on  to  the  house,  where  even  the 
friends  of  the  original  measure  refused  to  support  it,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. The  senate  then  took  up  the  house  bill,  and  referred  it  to  the 
next  general  court. 

The  measure  in  its  unperverted  form  was  ably  championed  in  the 
house  by  Messrs.  Young,  of  Springfield,  Krebs,  of  Boston,  Hathaway, 
of  Westfield,  Koe,  of  Worcester,  and  others.  Its  leading  opponents 
were  Messrs.  Myers,  of  Cambridge,  and  Lowell,  of  Boston.  In  the  sen- 
ate, Senators  Ilarvey  and  Miller  were  its  most  conspicuous  advocates, 
while  Senators  Atwood  and  Bradford  fought  most  strenuously  against 
it.  The  history  of  the  contest  shows  that  the  measure  was  defeated 
by  treacherous  and  hostile  amendments.  In  an  open  field,  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  will  not  again  dare  to  rank  itself  on  the  side  of 
libertinism  by  refusing  to  protect  the  maidenhood  of  the  old  Bay 
State.  JAMES  F.  MORTON,  JR. 


SHOULD  THE  SUPREME  COURT  BE 

REORGANIZED  t 

And  Proportional  Representation  be  Demanded 
FOR  THE  Election  of  Representatives 

IN  Congress? 


BY   JAMES   M.   ASHLEY. 


In  1869  I  proposed  the  following  amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution: 

Strike  out  Section  One  of  Article  Three,  and  insert  the 
following: 

ARTICLE  IIL 

"The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  twenty  years:  Provided,  that  no  judge  shall 
act  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  of  any  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  after  he  shall  have  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  After  their  appointment  and  quali- 
fication, they  shall  be  ineligible  to  any  office  under  the 
national  government  except  promotion  in  the  judicial 
department.  They  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  dur- 
ing their  continuance  in  office.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  of  eac^h  judge  of  the  Supreme  or  of  any  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States,  the  ("ongress  shall,  by  law, 
provide  such  annual  compensation  as  they  may  deem 
proper  for  each  of  said  retiring  judges  during  life,  which 
compensation  shall  not  be  diminished. 

''The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

When  this  amendment  was  proposed  in  Congress,  I  held, 
as  I  now  hold,  that  the  power  conceded  by  law  and  custom 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  declaring  an  act  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  a  quorum,  was  a 
menace  to  democratic  government.  T  held  tlu*n,  and  hold 
now,  that  no  law  of  Congress  should  thus  be  vetoed  by  a 

mere  majority  of  this  court.    The  extent  to  which  I  would 
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be  willing  to  go,  when  reorganizing  this  court,  and  defining 
its  power  and  duty,  would  be  to  authorize  it,  when  a  full 
bench  was  present,  to  suspend  by  a  two-thirds  vote  an  act 
of  Congress  (because  of  its  alleged  unconstitutiomality)  until 
it  could  be  considered  by  Congress  with  the  opinion  of  the 
court  before  them.  If  after  reconsideration,  the  Congress 
again  passed  the  act,  it  should  remain  a  law,  the  opinion 
of  two-thirds  of  the  court  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
If  constitutional  questions  which  are  passed  upon  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  to  be  submitted  for 
reconsideration  and  final  determination  by  the  Congress,  as 
above  proposed,  then  the  rule  should  be  made  imperative 
requiring  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  court  and  the  personal 
presence  of  a  full  bench  as  a  condition  to  declaring  a  law  of 
Congress  unconstitutional.  Anything  short  of  this  is  a 
mockery,  and  a  surrender  of  the  nation's  sovereignty  to  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  never  been  a  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  this 
^Uiugifst  tribvnoL^'  I  do  not  forget  that  this  court  affirmed 
constitutionality  of  the  famous  alien  and  sedition  law,  and 
attempted  to  make  it  as  sacred  as  the  Constitution  itself. 
But  for  the  prompt  and  vigorous  protest  of  the  people,  that 
law,  had  it  been  retained  on  the  statute  books  and  enforced, 
would  have  destroyed  everywhere  withrn  our  national  juris- 
diction, the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  speech. 
I  do  not  forget  that  this  court,  with  but  two  dissenting  votes, 
promulgated  the  infamous  **Dred-Scott"  decision,  affirming 
an  historic  falsehood  by  declaring  that  the  Constitution 
recognized  and  legalized  property  in  men. 

Jefferson  held  that  '^the  federal  judiciary  were  an  irre- 
,sponsihle  hodif  of  crafty  sappers  ami  minerSy  irho  slyly  and 
irithout  causing  alarnu  were  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  way  open  force  would 
not  dare  to  attempt^^^ 

I  hold  the  memory  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  higher 
esteem  than  that  of  any  man  who  has  occupied  a  place  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  yet  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  make  two-thirds  of  any  body  of  nine  men  who 
were  his  legal  and  intellectual  equals,  the  final  arbiters  on 
questions  of  constitutional  interpretation,  and  thus  clothe 
six  men  with  an  absolute  veto  on  the  acts  of  Congress. 

In  all  cases  we  must  reserve  the  right  to  appeal  from  thi^ 
court  to  the  people* 

If  this  court  is  to  have  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  acts  of 
Congress  by  declaring  them  null  and  void  at  pleasure,  and 
the  people  recognize  such  power  as  legally  lodged  in  these 
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judges  without  the  right  of  appeal,  the  court  becomes  in 
fact  the  supreme  sovereign  power  of  the  nation. 

It  is  declared  in  the  Constitution  that  the  power  of  this 
court  is  judicial,  and  unquestionably  it  was  intended  to  be 
limited  to  "cases  in  law  and  equity."  On  political  subjects 
it  speaks  without  right  or  authority.  It  can  issue  no  injunc- 
tions to  Congress  or  to  the  "people,  nor  punish  them  for 
refusing  to  obey  such  injunctions  if  issued.  On  the  con- 
trary, Congress  may  by  express  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion impeach  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  mal- 
feasance or  corruption  in  office,  and  put  them  on  trial  before 
the  Senate,  as  has  been  done  and  may  again  be  done. 

I  held  when  the  "Dred-Scott"  decision  was  rendered,  that 
the  members  of  the  court  who  voted  for  that  decision  ought 
to  have  been  impeached.  If  our  Supreme  Court  judges 
could  have  been  removed  as  the  English  judges  can  be  re- 
moved, by  petition  to  the  crown,  I  would  have  introduced 
a  resolution  petitioning  the  executive  for  the  removal  of 
every  "Dred-Scott"  judge,  immediately  on  the  meeting  of 
the  first  Congress  after  Mr.  Lincoln  became  President. 
Fortunate  was  it  for  the  nation  that  they  were  so  soon 
thereafter  removed  by  Providence. 

The  chief  courts  of  England  have  extraordinary  powers, 
but  notwithstanding  they  are  under  a  monarchy,  the  su- 
preme power  which  corrects  and  controls  them  is  very 
properly  lodged  in  Parliament,  which  is  elected  by  the 
people,  and  which  by  petition  to  the  crown  may  practically 
demand  the  removal  of  any  judge;  and  such  a  request  the 
crown  has  never  refused.  On  each  occasion  when  Parlia- 
ment formulated  such  a  demand,  I  believe  the  judges  re- 
signed in  order  to  escape  impeachment.  The  supreme 
])ower  in  this  country  ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  American 
Congress.  The  people  may  always  elect  to  that  body  abler 
lawyers  and  better  representative  men  than  have  uniformly 
been  on  the  supreme  bench,  if  they  but  resolve  to  do  so. 

I  would  have  voted  for  the  removal  of  the  "Dred-Scott" 
judges  because  as  a  court  they  usurped  power  by  travelling 
out  of  the  record  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  politi- 
cal decision.  After  dismissing  the  "Dred-Scott"  case  as 
they  did  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  they  proceeded  with 
amazing  assurance  to  deliver  a  decision  on  the  merits  of 
a  case  which  they  had  officiall}'^  determined  they  could  not 
try,  for  want  of  a  right  to  try  it.  But  they  were  equal  to  the 
task.  They  worked  like  "crafty  sappers  and  miners,-'  in 
building  a  long  and  shaky  judicial  superstructure,  upon 
which  all  the  judges  passed  over  but  two.    When  the  court 
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thus  travelled  out  of  the  record  and  assumed  to  pass  upon 
the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
they  were  guilty  of  deliberate  usurpation,  in  that  they  made 
a  political  decision  on  a  question  not  before  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  in  constructing  one  of  the 
long  spans  of  this  rickety  **Dred-Scott''  bridge,  on  which  all 
the  judges  crossed  except  Judges  Curtis  and  McLean  (in 
order  to  reach  the  ebony  image  of  slavery,  before  which  they 
bowed),  assigned  as  a  reason  for  travelling  out  of  the  record 
and  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, "its  necessity,''  in  order  to  give  **peace  and  har- 
mony'' to  the  country.  I  quote  him  verbatim.  He  said: 
"yV/f  ca,sr  'un'olrcs  private  right fi  of  great  value,  and  con- 
Htitutional  principle.s  of  the  highest  importanee,  about  ichirh 
there  had  beeome  sueh  a  difference  of  opinion  that  the  peace 
and  harmonif  of  the  eountrjf  required  the  settlement  of  them 
bjf  judicial  decisiony  In  this  short  sentence,  one  of  the 
"crafty  sap])ers  and  miners''  unintentionally  showed  his 
hand.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  did  not  inform  the  public  from 
whence  the  Supreme^  Court  derived  its  authority  to  settle 
political  (in(\sti<)ns  for  the  people,  to  the  end,  as  he  declared, 
"that  peac(*  and  harmony"  might  be  secured  between  con- 
tending political  parties. 

If  the  Su])erm(»  Court  may  by  interpretation  change  the 
('onslitution,  as  it  has  done  more  than  once,  and  a  bare 
majority  can  veto  any  law  of  ('ongress,  then  indeed  is  the 
sov(Teignty  of  the  nation  vested  in  the  Suju'eme  Court. 
C'ongress  may  ]>ass  such  laws  as  the  people  demand,  but  the 
Rupnnne  Court  can  declare  them  null  and  void;  and  if  there 
is  to  be  no  ap])eal  from  this  tribunal  to  Congress  and  the 
people,  th(»n  the  judges  of  this  Court  become  our  masters 
and  th<»  gov(»rnm(»nt  ceases  to  be  a  democratic  republic.  If 
the  judg(»s  of  this  (^ourt,  by  (piietly  "sapping  and  mining," 
cnn  thus  IxM'ome  independent  of  the  power  that  created 
them,  they  will  by  their  own  acts  have  raised  themselves 
above  all  law  and  above  the  (Constitution. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  th(»  members  of  this  Court 
are  pur(»r  or  better  or  wiser  than  other  men.  I  have  known 
gentlemen  who  professed  to  believe  that  even  a  partisan, 
after  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  bench,  was  trans- 
formed when  he  put  on  the  judicial  robes,  and  became  by 
some  supernatural  influence  a  mild-mannered,  unambitious 
man,  who  would  do  no  wrong  and  could  make  but  few,  if 
any,  mistakes,  and  that  it  w^ould  be  quite  safe  to  intrust  him 
with  the  interpretation  of  all  law  and  the  Constitution.  I 
have  a  proper  respect  for  the  ability  and  purity  of  our 
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highest  court,  but  it  is  a  respect  born  of  a  knowledge  which 
observation  and  experience  have  given  me.  In  ray  opinion 
the  human  nature  of  no  member  of  our  Hupreme  Court  was 
ever  materially  changed  by  an  appointment  to  that  position. 
If  he  had  been  a  partisan  before  his  appointment,  he  remained 
a  party  man  on  the  bench.  If  he  were  a  presidential  aspir- 
ant, he  continued  his  plotting  as  before  his  appointment,  as 
many  of  his  judicial  utterances  would  often  disclose,  despite 
all  etfort  on  his  part  to  conceal  his  purpose.  Let  the  reader 
recall  the  votes  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  during  the 
Haves  and  Tilden  contest  before  the  electoral  commission, 
and  he  will  recognize  the  truth  of  what  I  write.  In  this 
case,  although  clothed  with  the  ermine,  they  w^ere  still  men 
of  like  passions  and  partisan  bias  with  ourselves. 

The  power  of  four  or  five  men  to  veto  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  the  entire  nation,  as  deliberately  expressed  by 
the  national  Congress,  is  an  autocratic  and  dangerous 
power,  and  assails  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution, which  recognizes  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all 
power;  and  from  their  decisions  there  should  be  no  appeal, 
except  back  to  themselves,  for  a  sober  second  tlioughf. 

For  two  hundred  years  or  more  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  British  Parliament  have  been  rei'ognized  as  abler  men 
and  greater  lawyers  than  any  of  the  judges  of  the  highest 
courts  of  England.  In  my  time  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  has  more  than  once  contained  abler  men 
and  better  lawyers  than  any  who  in  that  time  were  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  say  this  to  disparage 
our  bench  or  the  British  bench.  I  simply  state  a  fact.  If  it 
is  safest  and  best  for  the  people  of  England  to  intrust  con- 
stitutional questions  to  their  representatives  in  Parliament, 
why  would  it  not  be  safest  and  best  for  us  to  intrust  all  such 
questions  for  final  determination  to  the  American  Congress 
rather  than  to  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  with  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
shall  be  better  prepared  when  we  come  to  reorganize  it,  to 
prescribe  its  powers  and  duty  and  the  limit  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, as  also  that  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  Whatever  grants  of  power  may  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of 
the  United  States  when  they  are  reorganized,  I  hope  that  the 
people  without  regard  to  party  will  insist  upon  substantially 
the  following  proposition,  which  was  the  concluding  para- 
graph in  one  section  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pre- 
pared by  me  during  my  first  term  in  Congress,  for  the 
reorganization    of   this   court:    ^^But   no   Justice   of   the 
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Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  nor  Judge  of  any  Cir- 
cuit or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  eligible 
to  he  elected  President  of  the  United  States.^^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  my  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  I  retire  the  judges  at  seventy  and  make  them 
ineligible  to  be  elected  President,  to  the  end  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  may  be  made  free  from  political  ambition, 
and  that  during  their  term  of  office  their  intellects  may  not 
be  biased  by  party  interests  or  by  party  temptations.  Per- 
sonal observation  caused  me  to  prescribe  this  limitation 
and  prohibition.  I  had  repeatedly  witnessed  the  sad  sight 
of  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  sleeping 
upon  the  bench  and  dying  with  age,  and  one-third  or  more 
who  were  crazed  with  the  glitter  of  the  Presidency,  so  that 
a  majority  were  utterly  unfitted  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  such  a  tribunal.  If  there  is 
in  this  count rv  one  bodv  of  men  more  than  another  who 
ought  to  have  clear  and  strong  intellects  and  be  free  from 
all  political  jimbition  and  financially  removed  from  tempta- 
tion, it  is  the  Supreme  Court.  Ortainly  it  will  be  conceded 
by  all  that  a  man  who  is  plotting  and  scheming  for  the 
Presidency  is  out  of  place  in  a  high  judicial  office. 

To  the  end  that  the  number  of  able  representative  men 
may  be  increased  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  favor 
the  plan  of  proportional  representation.  The  adoption  of 
a  constituticmal  amendment  such  as  I  proposed  in  Congress 
in  18(59,  would  beyond  question  secure  the  services  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  states  entitled  to  two  or  more  representa- 
tives in  Congress.     This  is  the  article  as  then  proposed: 

"/?/  the  election  of  Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Ihfited  States,  ichere  more  than  one  member  is  to  be 
selected  from  any  state.  Congress  shall  prescribe  the  manner 
in  trhich  the  additional  inembers  shall  be  chosen,  and  shall 
provide  for  securing  to  the  qualified  voters  of  such  states, 
proportional  representation  as  near  as  may  ic." 

I  hold  that  Congress  may  now  provide  by  law  for  securing 
to  the  voters  of  the  several  states  having  more  than  one 
member,  proportional  representation  without  such  an 
amendment;  but  with  such  an  amendment  duly  adopted. 
Congress  would  be  required  to  enact  a  law  to  conform  to 
such  a  constitutional  provision.  Proportional  re])resenta- 
tion  can  be  approximately  secured  for  all  states  entitled  to 
two  or  more  representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  result  may 
be  obtained  with  substantial  accuracy.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation is  a  fundamental  question,  and  is  more  important 
to  the  electors  of  the  United  States  than  the  temporary 
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adjustment  of  tariff  duties,  or  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  or 
any  other  commercial  or  business  question,  which  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  consider  and  ad- 
just at  pleasure.  It  ought  to  be  made  the  paramount  ques- 
tion, until  each  voter  in  the  United  States  has  secured  to 
him  an  equality  of  political  power  and  a  direct  ballot  when 
nominating  and  electing  a  President  and  selecting  repre- 
sifutatives  in  Congress  and  members  of  Btate  legislatures. 

Secure  proportional  representation  to  the  voters  at  the 
nomination  and  election  of  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
noisy  cranks  and  chick-a-de-dee  statesmen  will  be  relegated 
to  the  rear,  where  they  properly  belong,  and  from  which 
they  would  seldom  have  emerged  but  for  the  corruption 
inseparable  from  the  caucus  and  convention  system — a  sys- 
tem which  enables  the  trickster  and  briber  to  force  himself 
upon  his  party,  and  then  compels  each  voter  to  support  him, 
or  bolt  the  nominee  of  his  party.  When  the  right  of  an 
elector  to  cumulate  his  vote  is  secured,  the  days  of  political 
charlatans  will  be  numbered,  and  in  their  stead  able  and 
honorable  men  will  be  selected.  If  one-tenth  of  the  brain 
force  and  one-tenth  of  the  time  and  money  that  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  expended  by  active  and 
earnest  men  in  their  efforts  to  organize  and  give  success  to 
new  political  parties,  had  been  put  forth  to  secure  propor- 
tional representation  to  all  groups  of  voters  numerous 
enough  to  make  a  ratio  in  each  state  for  one  representative 
in  Congress,  or  in  state  legislatures,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  large  number  of  able  men  would  have  been  chosen, 
aiid  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  minority  groups  would 
often  have  been  numerous  enough  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  many  state  legislatures  and  in  Congress  as  well. 

A  Congress  so  chosen  would  represent  all  groups  of 
voters,  and  reflect  the  general  judgment  of  the  whole  people. 
The  popular  branch  of  Congress  under  this  plan  would 
become  preeminent,  and  always  contain  abler  men  than  the 
American  Senate,  as  the  British  House  of  Commons  always 
contains  abler  men  than  the  House  of  Lords.  To  a  House 
of  Representatives  thus  elected,  I  would  prefer  to  entrust 
all  questions  of  constitutional  interpretation,  rather  than 
to  two-thirds  of  the  nine  men  note  on  the  Supreme  benchy  or  to 
two-thirds  of  any  number  of  men  who  may  hereafter  be 
appointed  in  their  places  when  the  court  is  reorganized. 


PREACHER  AND  PLUTOCRAT:  OR  THE 

CORRUPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

THROUGH  WEALTH. 


BY   KEV.   WALTEli   ALLEN   EVANS. 


There  never  was  an  ago  since  time  began  which  needed  so  much  to  be  f  rigjitened  out 
of  its  false  security  and  shaken  from  its  covenants  with  Death,  as  this  JLaodioean, 
facing-both-wuys,  neither-one-thing-nor-the-other  age  of  ours.  It  is  an  age  which 
really  fears  man  and  only  x>retend8  to  fear  God.—  Ca/^}n  Farrar. 

Evangelical  Christianity,  born  anew  in  the  German  Refor- 
mation, baptized  under  the  hands  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
Wesleys,  has  alr(^ady  so  far  apostatized  that  another  refor- 
mation is  need(^d  to  lit  the  church  for  the  work  of  the  greater 
century  soon  to  dawn.  The  cold  formalism  of  a  utilitarian 
religiousness,  ornate  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  makes  of 
the  church  of  the  present  day,  to  a  very  large  degree,  a  val- 
ley of  dry  bones  greater  than  that  which  Ezekiel  saw,  and 
as  sorely  in  need  of  a  divine  afflatus  to  give  it  life.  Social 
disc(mtent,  born  of  pinching  poverty  on  the  one  hand  and 
riotous  riches  on  the  other,  gambling,  intemperance,  com- 
mercial dishonor,  political  corruption,  and  the  whole  pestif- 
erous brood  of  evils  which  prey  upon  the  nation  and 
threaten  its  peace  if  not  its  perpetuity  as  a  free  republic — 
they  (///  lind  their  coveted  opportunity,  when  they  do  not 
find  their  abetment,  in  the  worldly  ideals,  the  grasping 
covetousness,  the  den(miinational  pride,  the  sectarian  sel- 
fisluH^ss,  the  moral  cowardice,  and  the  spiritual  apathy  of 
the  church. 

Much  is  made,  upon  occasion,  by  those  who  would  con- 
done or  gloss  over  the  sins  of  the  church,  of  the  great  in- 
cr(»ase  in  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  churches  dur- 
ing the  pr(»sent  century — greater  relatively  than  the  in- 
crease in  iK)pulation.  But  here  nothing  is  more  misleading 
than  numb(*rs.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with 
observation,-'  and  heaven  help  the  church  when  she  rates 
her  conquests  by  count  of  heads!  "When  I  am  irr(/A%  then 
am  I  strong,"  was  the  profound  remark  of  the  u:reat  apostle 
concerning  himself.  So  is  it  with  the  church.  The  only 
power  in  the  church  that  is  worthy  the  name  is  spiritual 
power — the  power  that  comes  of  hehiq  right  and  doing 
right. 
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The  church  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  few  in  numbers, 
unorganized,  poor,  despised,  and  persecuted,  because  it  teas 
pure  was  invincible.  But  the  church  of  victorious  Constan- 
tine,  the  church  of  royal  patronage,  intoxicated  with  worldly 
success,  lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  first  slejit  in  security, 
and  then  (all  but)  died  in  iniquity.  So  is  it  ever!  Hhall  his- 
tory repeat  itself?  We  hope  not,  we  pray  not.  But  no 
careful  observer  of  men  and  events  as  reflected  in  the  secu- 
lar and  religious  press  can  fail  to  see  that  the  relative  power 
of  the  church  over  the  masses  for  public  and  personal  right- 
eousness in  this  nation  has  most  signally  and  sadly  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  communi- 
cants in  the  churches.  While  this  much-quoted  increase 
of  communicants  has  been  going  on,  crime  has  also  gone  on 
increasing  faster  than  the  increase  of  population.  During 
this  time  also  that  question  of  interminable  discussion  be- 
fore ministerial  bodies,  "The  Church  and  the  Masses,"  has 
come  painfully  and  persistently  into  view.  Besides,  what 
does  it  signify  that  Sabbath  desecration — no  sign  more 
symptomatic — has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse,  as  wit- 
nessed, among  many  other  signs,  by  the  organization  through- 
out the  country  of  Sabbath  Leagues,  for  the  preservation  of 
what  remains  of  that  rich  heritage  from  the  IMlgrim  fath- 
ers, the  Christian  Sabbath?  W^hat  means  this  dying  out  of 
hundreds  of  country  churches  on  the  one  hand,  so  that 
many  districts  once  the  radiating  centres  of  Christianizing 
influences  have  become  fields  for  missionary  operations; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  notorious  corruption  of  our  American 
cities  and  their  equally  notorious  paucity  of  church-goers, — 
the  cities  whither  the  country  people  have  gone?  What 
means  this  "secularization  of  life"  against  which  the  relig- 
ious press  so  vehemently  inveighs — a  thing  apparent  every- 
where? Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  lodges  to  every 
church,  and  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  humanitarian  and 
reformatory  forces  that  make  for  human  weal  in  the  present 
life,  are  centring  outside  the  church?  Why  is  it  that,  as 
every  minister  of  the  gospel  knows  is  the  case,  so  large  and 
increasing  a  body  of  noble,  honorable,  and  high-minded  men 
of  every  community,  men  .who  fear  God  and  revere  Jesus 
Christ,  are  standing  studiously  aloof  from  the  church? 

There  has  indeed  been  an  increase  of  numbers  in  the 
church,  but  relatively  a  decline  in  moral  influence  and  spirit- 
ual power.  The  church  has  waxed,  rcl if/ion  has  waned; 
"Christians"  have  multiplied,  but  the  significance  of  the 
term  has  become  indefinitely  vague;  quantity  has  been 
attained,  but  (luality  lost.    The  result  is,  as  it  always  must 
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be,  quantity  too  is  now  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Where  is 
the  gain  in  an  increased  body  of  church  members,  if  by 
**church  member''  nothing  in  particular  is  meant  as  to  fer- 
vent piety  and  unmarketable  righteousness?  If  member- 
ship in  the  church  stood  for  one  half  what  in  churehly  cir- 
cles it  is  assumed  to  8t«and  for,  the  fourteen  million  mem- 
bers, more  or  less,  of  the  evangelical  churches  would  revolu- 
tionize society  and  write  the  first  chapter  of  a  national 
mill(»nnium  before  the  curtain  should  ring  down  on  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  church  had 
better  take  these  signs  of  the  times  and  others  similar  seri- 
ously to  h(»art,  betake  herself  to  fasting  and  prayer,  boast 
less  of  numb(M's,  and  attend  to  the  work  of  reformation. 
For  to  the  thoughtful  observer,  gifted  with  a  fair  modicum 
of  moral  disc(»rnnient,  it  is  evident  that  *'There  is  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 

Hut  some  one  will  exclaim:  **Our  organizations!  Look  at 
our  new  organizations,  millions  strong!''  To  which  one  might 
fittingly  r(*ply  in  the  words  of  that  very  wise  and  spiritual 
seer,  H.  Fay  Mills,  *'They  are  very  deceiving.''*  Or  one  might, 
by  way  of  amplification,  say  that  multiplication  of  organiza- 
tions within  the  church,  wisely  constructed  to  fit  the  social 
instin<'ts  of  youthful  human  nature,  colossal  conventions 
worked  up  systematically  after  the  most  approved  methods 
of  a  political  canvass  for  twelve  months  previous — they 
may  cause  a  great  buzzing  of  wheels  and  rattle  of  machinery 
that  looks  very  like  spiritual  vigor.  But  all  this  machinery, 
while  it  can  use  power,  cannot  generate  it.  It  can  neither 
repair  a  d(*fec(ive  boiler  nor  replenish  a  furnace  the  real 
trouble  with  which  is  that  the  fire  is  going  out  The  adding 
of  another  wheel  to  the  machinery  does  not  increase  the 
power.  Nay,  is  not  this  unprecedented  multiplication  of 
organizations  itself  a  striking  sign  of  weakness  and  spiritual 
degeneration?  May  it  not  be,  after  all,  an  attempt  to  brace 
a  nuin  on  his  feet  by  artificial  means,  when  the  fact  is  he  is 
suffering  from  heart-failure?  \A'hat  is  the  matter  with  the 
old  bottle  that  it  won't  hold  wine?  The  church  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  I^uritans,  and  the  early  Methodists  turned  the 
world  upside  down — not  by  organization,  for  they  had  prac- 
tically none;  but  by  the  irresistible  power  of  deep  moral 
conviction,  unquestioning  faith,  and  a  spiritual  unction  that 
was  the  outcropping  of  a  new  and  Divine  Life.  But  to-day, 
instead  of  one  chasing  a  thousand  and  two  putting  ten 
thousand  to  flight,  it  takes  a  thousand  church  members  to 
chase  one  evil,  and  then  they  don't  catch  it — unless  "there 

*  Heard  by  the  writer  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago. 
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is  something  in  it."  What,  then,  is  the  matter?  Whittier, 
an  optimist,  who  always  wrote  with  his  face  to  the  sunlight, 
hinted  at  the  fundamental  trouble  with  the  church  of  the 
present  day  when  he  wrote  these  words  (italics  ours): 

But  the  living  faith  of  the  settlers  old 
A  dead  profession  the  children  hold. 
To  the  lust  of  office^  the  greed  of  trade^ 
A  stepping  stone  is  the  altar  made. 
The  churchy  to  place  and  power  the  door^ 
Rebukes  the  sin  of  the  world  no  more^ 
Nor  sees  her  Lord  in  the  homeless  poor. 

The  trouble  is,  a  "profession  of  religion,'*  in  too  many  in- 
stances, is  a  profession^  and  made  to  be  a  very  lucrative  one  I 
The  church,  having  become  numerous  and  eminently  re- 
spectable through  the  self-denying  lives  of  the  humbly  and 
truly  pious,  the  name  "Christian"  has  become  a  mighty  one 
to  conjure  with!  Religious  professions  have  therefore  be- 
come a  commodity  of  trade.  Membership  in  the  church  is 
used  as  floating  capital  and  available  assets.  The  church 
is  made  the  decoy  of  the  hunters  of  fortunes;  it  is  utilized 
as  a  screen  of  scoundrels,  and,  like  charity,  is  made  to  "cover 
a  multitude  of  sins";  yea,  it  hits  become  a  great  tree,  and 
respectable  sinners — respectability  is  a  sine  qua  non — legal 
robbers,  and  pious  frauds  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it!  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  though  the  great  mass 
of  people  who  compose  the  evangelical  church  are  sincere 
in  their  purpose  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  as  they  understand 
it,  many  of  the  most  cunning  knaves,  the  sleekest  rascals, 
the  mo.st  adept  practitioners  of  "man's  inhumanity  to  man," 
also  belong  to  it,  help  to  officer  it,  and  use  it  as  a  cloak 
for  their  crooked  ways.  Such  are  they  who  bull  or  bear 
the  market  on  boards  of  trade  six  davs  in  the  week  and  then 
go  to  church  and  look  pious  (or  try  to)  on  the  seventh;  who 
in  order  to  get  superfluous  wealth  corner  the  necessities  of 
life  by  which  millions  are  filched — legally  of  course — from 
God's  nobility,  the  common  j^>eople;  who  wreck  railway  sys- 
tems for  private  greed  or  personal  spite;  who  crush  thou- 
sands to  financial  death  beneath  the  wheels  of  monster 
monopolies,  or  who  use  the  same  unprincipled  methods  on  a 
smaller  scale — but  as  large  a  scale  as  they  can  handle;  who 
by  evasion  and  bribery  dodge  the  tax-gatherer  that  the  poor 
man  out  of  his  penury  may  support  the  government  under  the 
protection  of  which  they  live  to  get  and  to  grab, — and  then, 
to  hoodwink  the  people,  throw  a  soothing  sop  to  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  keep  up  a  respectable  exterior,  as  well  as  to 
"stand  in"  with  the  church  and  clergy  (a  paying  investment), 
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they  father  some  church  enterprise,  endow  a  college,  "rent 
the  best  pews,-^  or  become  '*libenil  givers"  to  the  church. 
AVhat  words  so  fitting  as  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself,  first 
used  to  describe  the  Pharisees  of  His  own  day,  who  also  were 
eminently  respectable  and  religious  without  being  right- 
eous? "They  bind  upon  men  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne, 
but  they  themselves  will  not  touch  one  of  them  with  one  of 
their  fingiTs;  which  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pre- 
tence make  long  prayers/' 

God  forbid  that  for  one  moment  one  should  fail  to  dis- 
criminate between  such  a  race  of  Barabbas,  and  those  noble 
souls,  who  in  a  life  of  commercial  honor,  characterized  by 
justice  first  and  liberality  afterward,  honor  the  Christian 
profession,  and  bless  their  fellow-men.  There  are  many 
such.  They  are  the  Atlases  upon  whose  faithful  shoulders 
rest  the  precious  interests  of  the  Christian  world.  But 
these  others  ai*e  the  dead  weights  on  the  church  to-day. 
From  them  as  from  a  slimy  cesspool,  right  at  the  altars  of 
the  church,  rises  a  deadly  miasma  that  is  poisoning  the  faith 
of  the  masses  in  God  and  right  and  their  fellow-men. 

And  what  is  the  church  doing  to  rid  herself  of  those 
weights  and  to  cleanse  that  cesspool?  Little  or  nothing! 
On  the  contrary,  the  church  puts  the  stamp  of  her  tacit 
approval  on  such  religious  acrobatics  and  calls  it  Christian* 
ity.  She  too  often  shares  in  the  profits  of  the  sinner  and 
then  demands  that  the  pulpit  keep  mum  about  the  sin. 
To  build  an  extravagant  **house  of  worship"  and  raise  its 
debt,  she  mortgages  if  she  does  not  muzzle  the  pulpit,  by 
putting  herself  in  bondage  to  ungodly  men  of  wealth;  and 
then  she  prays  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  prays 
in  va'ui!  She  frequently,  if  not  usually,  takes  these  very 
men,  whose  piety  is  respected  among  those  to  whom  they 
are  not  known,  and  by  coddling  and  wheedling  them 
and  putting  them  in  office,  plays  into  their  hands 
the  tremendous  power  of  her  ecclesiastical  machin- 
ery, so  as  to  install  them  as  general  mana- 
gers and  dictators,  where  without  let  or  hindnmce 
they  can  "lord  it  over  God's  heritage," — all  because  they  have 
money,  few,  if  any,  embarrassing  questions  being  asked  as 
to  how  or  where  they  got  it.  Thus  the  very  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  that  were  created  to  conserve  the  purity  of  the 
church  are  turned  over  to  those  who  use  them  with  exactly 
the  opposite  effect, — it  may  chance  to  be  a  Council,  a  Confer- 
ence, a  Presbytery,  or  something  else.  Does  anyone  ask 
how  they  do  this?  By  using  the  church  to  further  th(»ir 
own  personal  interests,  financial,  political,  or  other;  by  die- 
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tating  to  the  local  church  a  miserable  worldly  policy  which, 
while  it  may  cause  it  to  flourish  for  awhile,  socially  and 
financially,  really  signs  its  spiritual  death-warrant;  and 
further  (not  the  least  evil  either)  by  so  rewarding  tlieir 
faithful  henchmen  in  the  pulpit  with  financial  remuneration 
and  ecclesiastical  honor,  as  well  as  discriminating  against 
such  as  will  tiot  pander  to  their  unchristian  schemes,  as  to 
put  a  large  premium  in  the  ministry  upon  the  trimmer  and 
time-server,  who,  putting  policy  above  principle,  may 
always  be  found,  intent  above  all  things  upon  finding  the 
spot  of  greatest  personal  prudence  between  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee.  One  cannot  single  out  any  one  denomina- 
tion as  being  especially  guilty  of  exalting  pelf  above  piety. 
The  same  conditions  widely  prevail,  and  one  is  probably  as 
bad  as  another — if  not  worse! 

So  the  same  power,  money  power,  that  within  a  genera- 
tion has  changed  the  financial  features  of  the  nation,  wiping 
out  the  small  manufacturer  and  trader,  niaking  the  masses 
more  and  more  the  helots  of  the  classes,  and  creating  a 
second  feudal  system  worse  than  the  first — this  force  has 
its  hands  also  on  the  evangeliciil  church,  and  seems  deter- 
mined to  make  the  one  institution  which  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years  has,  as  a  rule,  stood  for  justice  and  righteous- 
ness among  men,  and  so  as  the  break-water  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  protecting  shield  for  its  crimes,  if  not  an  attached 
of  its  operations.  Shall  it  succeed?  We  hope  not;  but 
Jesus  said,  "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven!''  and  the  church  is  saying,  by 
actions  which  speak  louder  th«an  words,  '*How  easily  shall 
they  that  have  riches  enter  into  and  rule  the  church'*;  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  fittest  for  mem- 
bership in  the  church  are  the  least  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Thus  the  church,  in  her  dominating  element  and  general 
trend,  instead  of  utilizing  her  enormous  power  to  rear  a 
mighty  bulwark  agawst  this  devilish  greed  for  money  which 
is  foreordaining  millions  to  "damnation'*  by  force  of  indus- 
trial circumstances,  is  powerfully  assisting  to  make  that 
vicious  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
righteousness  and  riches  which  seems  hurrying  the  nation 
toward  a  civic  Niagara. 

How  long  will  the  people's  faith  in  the  church  and 
what  it  should  stand  for  endure  the  strain?  How  long 
will  the  accrued  merit  of  generations  of  evangelical  piety 
endure  this  prostitution  of  things  spiritual  to  the  ends  of 
denominational  glory,  sectarian  ambition,  personal  aggran- 
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dizement,  and  the  greed  of  gain?  Society  is  held  together 
at  present  by  the  constraining  force  of  virtues  which  former 
generations  practised;  but  the  rich  patrimony  of  Puritan 
ancestry  cannot  hist  forever.  When  the  religion  of  a  people 
is  corrupted  the  stream  of  their  civilization  is  poisoned  at 
its  fountain-liead;  and  the  result  of  turning  the  ruling 
power  of  the  church  over  to  tliose  whose  recognized  fitness 
to  exercise  it  is  in  proportion  to  their  riches,  not  their  right- 
eousness, is  necessarily  moth  and  mildew  to  all  that  is  vital 
to  the  church  as  a  saving  institution  among  men. 

The  chngy,  selfishl}^  ambitious  members  of  whom 
are  mainly  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things,  are  the 
first  to  feel  its  cruel  oppression  and  its  withering  blight 
So  far  has  degeneration  gone  that  the  young  min- 
ister, with  however  lofty  and  Christlike  ideals  he 
has  s(»t  out,  soon  learns  that  the  favoring  nod  of 
the  plutocrat  is  the  **open  sesame"  to  **good  standing"  and 
promotion  in  the  church;  and  that  the  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers of  th(»  aforesaid  plutocrat,  his  very  praise  (whispered  in 
secure  secresy),  judiciously  faint,  will  apply  to  him,  through 
the  denominational  machinery,  the  ecclesiastical  gag  and 
boycott  by  which,  in  the  smooth  usage  of  the  modern  inquis- 
itor, (iod's  pro])hets  of  righteousness  are  reduced  to  silence, 
or  put  wh(M*e  tluMr  voices  will  not  be  heard  rebuking  sin  in 
high  places.  Minist(»rs  of  aggressive  zeal  and  evangelical 
f(M'vor,  who  f(»ar  (lod  and  hate  wrong,  are  thus  finding  in 
that  very  (ecclesiastical  power  that  was  created  to  protect 
them  in  doing  their  Master's  work,  a  drawn  sword  to  cut 
th(»m  down.  Thus  is  the  church  as  a  worldlv  institution 
arrayed  in  deadly  strife  against  the  church  as  a  saving  force! 
Of  c<)urs«»  vvh(»r(%  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  wealth  and  piety 
go  together,  the  r(»sult  is  most  excellent.  But  the  plutocracy 
of  th(»  hx'al  church  may,  and  it  frequently  does,  repre- 
sent the  v(»ry  worst  element  in  it,  as  judged  by  every 
high  moral  and  spiritual  standard;  it  may  be  well  known  to 
"tiie  world's  p(M)ple"  a^  abominably  corrupt.  In  count  of 
heads  it  may  number  but  one  or  two  in  a  hundred.  No  mat- 
ter! The  minister  of  the  gospel  who  values  supremely  the 
approval  of  Ood,  and  honestly  preaches  in  fact  what  the 
church  stands  for  in  theory — ^justice,  mercy,  and  truth; 
however  much  his  ministry  may  have  been  honored  of  God 
in  the  building  up  of  the  church;  though  the  people,  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it,  may  love  him  and  approve  of  his  work, 
— that  man  is  marked  for  ecclesiastical  slaughter.  The  plu- 
tocrat in  power,  whose  sins  are  sure  to  be  rebuked  where  the 
gospel  is  preached  in  its  fulness,  will,  by  the  most  diabolical 
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machinations  (directed  in  secret  if  that  will  succeed,  openly 
if  it  will  not)  proceed  to  make  that  minister's  life  a  literal 
foretaste  of  that  place  to  which  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
not  supposed  to  go.  Before  long,  therefore,  he  will  resign 
"on  account  of  his  wife^s  health-'  or  some  other  reason 
equally  convenient;  and  when  he  has  gone  (crucified  by 
Pharisees  as  his  Master  was)  one  will  be  gotten  to  take  his 
place,  with  whom  a  winkod-at  understanding  is  had  from 
the  beginning,  that  he  will  sing  softly  to  the  plutocratic  con- 
science, while  a  church  that  is  dying  to  all  that  a  Christian 
church  should  stand  for,  accommodatingly  rocks  the  cradle 
and  joins  in  the  chorus, — **EIu8h  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slum- 
ber!'' There  are  many  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  especially  in 
the  villages  and  rural  districts.  But  this  is  the  rule.  To 
relate  in  detail  all  the  facts  illustrative  of  it  that  have  come 
to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge  would  reijuire  a  volume. 
Now  ministers  are  but  human.  They  too  have  stomachs 
and  backs!  Put  them  wliere  they  must  choose  between 
slow  martyrdom  and  ministerial  mugwumi)ery  and  what 
will  result?  Martvrs  there  will  be,  martvrs  there  are,  who 
with  both  eyes  open  walk  into  the  fire  for  the  sake  of  being 
true.  They  suffer  shameful  abuse  (of  course  secretly  admin- 
istered), gaunt  poverty,  sometimes  cruel  and  slanderous  mis- 
representation by  those  whose  sin  the}'  have  rebuked,  heart- 
breaking ingratitude,  and  a  persecution  that  is  worse  than 
scourge  or  pillory.  This  they  do  for  Christ's  sake,  to  keep 
a  clear  conscience  and  to  preserve  tluMr  self-resi)ect.  The 
blood  of  these  martyrs  is  still  the  seed  of  the  church.  But 
unless  church  history  is  a  record  of  lies,  and  human  nature 
has  become  something  else, th(»  majority  will  not  be  iHarfyrs- 
No  man  naturally  likes  to  be  voted  a  failure.  Therefore 
make  "success"  in  the  ministry  synonymous  with  gathering 
"a  wealthy  and  fashionable  congregation"  instead  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Christians,  and  need  we  be  suri)rised  if  the 
preaching  consults  the  convenience  of  the  plutocrat  rather 
than  the  needs  of  the  i)arish?  Need  sensible  people  be 
disappointed,  under  these  circumstances,  if  they  hear  ser- 
mons which  aim  at  nobody  and  nothing — and  hit  their 
mark?  Is  it  any  wonder  if  the  preacher  "gives  it"  to  the 
Pharisees  who  crucified  Christ,  and  then,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  died  (their  one  meritorious  act),  and,  somehow, 
fails  to  note  the  Pharisees  of  the  present  day  (who  by  many 
are  still  believed  to  have  a  weakness  for  "the  uppermost 
seats  in  the  synagogue")  who  are  doing  virtually  the  same 
thing?  When  the  minister,  even  the  minister  of  the  irospel, 
knows  that  if  he  ignores  the  unchristian  distinctions  qt 
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caste  and  class,  honestly  tries  to  "reach  the  masses,"  puts 
moral  cleanliness  and  spiritual  power  above  all  personal 
and  worldly  considerations  in  the  church  (as  Christ  would 
do)  he  is  more  than  likely  to  pay  for  the  privilege  with  his 
ecclesiastical  head,  at  the  beck  of  a  plutocracy  whose  piety 
would  not  sell  in  any  market  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar; 
when  he  knows  that  his  ministerial  brethren — some  of  them 
— will  be  among  the  first  to  cry,  "Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!" 
that  any  appeal  to  the  very  denominational  machinery  that 
was  made  for  ,savinff  the  church  from  evil  domination  in  just 
such  emergencies  will  result  only  in  more  certainly  en- 
shrining wealthy  worldliness  in  the  church,  and  increas- 
ing his  own  personal  sulTerings, — then  is  it  a  cause  for  open- 
eyed  wonder  if  the  minister  falters  in  the  face  of  such  issues, 
tones  down  his  zeal,  loses  the  martyr  spirit,  and  joins  the 
ranks  of  the  "wise''  and  "conservative''?  Thus  are  the  reins 
laid  on  the  neck  of  the  down-hill  steed  in  the  evangelical 
church,  that  is  galloping  faster  and  faster  along  the  road 
of  looseness  in  doctrine  and  worldliness  of  life! 

And  what  effect  has  all  this  on  the  church  itself?  TAe 
evanqvliral  church  w  nothing  if  it  is  not  spirituality. 
Spirituality  is  the  essence  of  altruism,  the  soul  of  philan- 
thropy, the  nourishing  nerve  of  all  missionary  zeal.  It  is  the 
source  of  all  that  noble  endeavor  and  heroic  achievement 
which  has  given  the  masses  any  confidence  in  the  church. 
Without  spiritual  power,  w  hatever  her  numbers  and  organi- 
zation, the  church  is  but  "a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
oc(*an,"  freighted  with  no  cargo,  bound  for  no  port.  But 
spiritual  power  is  an  impossibility  in  the  church  that  has 
set  its  heart  of  hearts,  not  upon  God,  but  upon  that  worldly 
equi])age  and  favor  which,  in  order  to  obtain,  it  must  grovel 
b(»for(»  wrong  clad  in  rich  livery,  and  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
golden  calf.  The  evil  of  which  we,  with  much  sadness  and 
gi'eat  reluctance,  wTite,  so  far  as  it  goes,  vnchurches  the 
church!  It  makes  money  and  what  money  will  buy  of 
worldly  pomp  and  furbishings  for  gratifying  the  tastes  of 
the  devotees  of  fashion  and  the  worshippers  of  mammon, 
her  raison  (Pet re,  instead  of  the  temporal  and  eternal  good 
of  man.  It  betrays  Christ  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
sacrifices  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity  to  the  Moloch  of 
ecclesiastical  pride.  It  makes  church  services  a  soulless 
performance,  and  the  church  itself  an  institution  which, 
under  the  sacred  name  of  religion,  both  gratifies  and  pro- 
motes that  carnal  pride  and  cruel  selfishness  which  form 
the  chief  cause  of  the  world's  misery  and  woe.  This  sacri- 
fice of  the  spiritual  to  the  material  begets  in  the  church  n 
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miserable  hybrid  type  of  religion,  properly  called  Churcli- 
olatry,  which  is  neither  respected  by  tue  world  nor  feared 
by  the  Devil,  and  which  is  powerless  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter. The  pulpit  under  such  influences  degenerates  into  a 
kind  of  lecture  bureau  and  the  house  of  God  into  a  Sunday 
Social  Club.  Form  is  substituted  for  substance  and  motion 
for  life.  In  short,  Vhurchianity  is  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
Christianity!  Such  a  policy  (for  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
policy)  may  produce  **gi*and  churches"  (piles  of  brick  and 
stone),  but  it  never  did  and  never  will  produce  grand  men ! 
The  church  had  far  better  go  back  to  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  Methodists  and  Quakers  in  dress,  equip- 
age, and  church  architecture,  than  lo  submit  to  such  bond- 
age to  filthy  lucre.  She  had  better  lose  half  her  members 
by  a  restoration  of  Puritan  standards  and  by  working  a 
reformation  that  will  make  church-membershij)  stand  for 
a  vital  piety  that  honest  men  can  respect  than  to  thus  sell 
out  godliness  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  unless  she  recog- 
nizes these  things  and  sets  about  the  work  of  reform  in  good 
earnest,  "Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin"  is  written  on  her 
walls. 

Finally,  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  people — 
the  masses?  Read  the  answer  in  the  empty  pews  of  the 
average  church;  in  the  meagre  spiritual  returns  for  the 
enormous  outlay  of  money  and  effort;  in  the  widespread 
scepticism  that  prevails,  especially  among  men;  in  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  Salvation  Army,  which  studi- 
ously avoids  every  semblance  to  a  church;  in  the  hiss  that 
greets  the  mention  of  church  in  representative  gatherings  of 
laboring  men;  in  the  symptomatic  remark  of  one  laboring 
man  to  another  as  they  saw  crowds  pouring  into  a  Christian 
Endeavor  gathering  at  Boston  the  other  day,  "You  and  I 
care  very  little  about  the  church,  but  we  care  a  good  deal 
about  Jesus  Christ";  yea,  read  it  in  the  blazing  light  of 
incendiary  fires  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  that  accompanies 
those  frequent  uprisings  of  man  against  money  which  in  our 
country  continually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  revolu- 
tion! The  people  are  not  fools!  They  are  not  to  be  caught 
with  chaff!  They  know  the  difference  between  hollow 
shams  and  Christian  sincerity.  Tf  they  see  the  church,  iu 
her  representative  capacity,  her  ruling  element,  bowing 
complacently  to  "successful"  rascality  and  giving  a  look  of 
reluctant  recognition  to  honest  poverty ;  if  they  see  as  "pil- 
lars of  the  church"  men  whom  they  abhor  for  their  selfish- 
ness, slipperiness,  and  extortion;  if  they  see,  even  in  the 
church,  a  long  pocketbook  counting  for  more  than  a  good 
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character, — ^need  we  wonder  if  the  average  man  infers  that 
he  will  suffer  no  inconsolable  loss  if  he  lives  and  dies  oat- 
Kide  the  church?  The  people  are  sadly  losing  faith  in  the 
purity,  sincerity,  and  disinterestedness  of  motive  of  the 
church;  and  here,  in  the  domination  of  the  dollar,  is  the 
fundamental  reason  why.  From  loss  of  faith  in  the  church, 
it  is  but  a  step  with  most  men,  to  loss  of  faith  in  God,  in 
moral  j^overnment  in  the  world,  and  then  on  to  all  looseness 
and  license.  So  they  go,  the  great  mass  of  "common  peo- 
ple" such  as  heard  Christ  gladly,  in  numbers  increasingly 
large,  past  the  doors  of  the  church  to  park  and  pleasure 
ground,  or  else  stay  at  home  and  read  the  Sunday  news- 
paper. Of  course  it  is  very  illogical  and  all  wrong;  but  it 
is  exceedingly  human  and  exactly  according  to  what  facts 
and  the  trend  of  events  would  lead  one  to  expect 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  He  is 
neither  a  sceptic  nor  a  cynic.  He  is  an  orthodox  clergyman 
who  loves  the  church,  and  writes  from  a  heart  which  is 
sad  at  a  contemplation  of  these  things.  He  bemoans  the 
evils  herein  set  forth;  he  longs  to  see  the  church  awake  to 
her  danger,  and  behold  in  the  coming  social  battle  of  the 
Titans,  the  greatness  of  her  opportunity.  He  prays  that 
she  may  rise  and  shake  off  the  grave-clothes  of  mammonisin, 
come  into  harmony  with  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  bring 
forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance,  and  he  rejuvenated  by  the 
cleansing  fires  of  a  new  Pentecost!* 

♦The  writer  invites  correBpondence  from  clerprymon  of  all  denominations  "who 
have  practical  knowledjre  of  the  evils  herein  spoken  of.    He  promises  to  treat  all 
communications  as  confidential,  and  his  aim  is  to  do  only  good. 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Aug.  7, 1896. 


OCCULT  MANIFESTATIONS. 


BY  WILLIAM   C.   COOPER,   M.   D. 


^HB  ignorant  have  always  believed  in  occult  phenomena.  Is 
it  a  fact  that  their  intuitions  have  proved  superior  to  the  logic 
of  philosophers?  Anyhow,  many  thinkers  and  scholars  now 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  mysterious  manifestations  which 
cannot  be  explained  under  the  teachings  of  current  philosophy. 
In  the  September  number  of  The  Ahena,  a  brilliant  and  vervy 
contributor  said :  ^^I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  only  the  ignor- 
ant, the  egotist  or  the  fool,  to-day  disputes  the  fact  that  spirit- 
ualism is  founded  on  a  great  truth."  It  would  be  only  another 
of  history's  fine  revenges  if  the  essence  of  that  statement  should 
crystallize  into  demonstrable  truth.  The  fact  is  that  spiritualism, 
hjrpnotism,  etc.,  are  founded  on  a  great  basic  truth ;  one  which 
is  without  the  domain  of  accepted  philosophy,  the  sphere  of 
superstitious  folly  and  the  realm  of  "wisdom  religion,"  but 
within  the  limits  of  common  sense  and  true  philosophy. 

To  the  writer,  it  is  something  amazing  that  the  evident  final 
fact  underlying  so-called  supernatural  phenomena,  has  not  called 
out  real  expositive  dissertations  from  our  thought  leaders. 
Have  they  held  oiT  because  this  higher  philosophy  has  about  it 
a  suspicion  (only  a  suspicion)  of  pantheism?  Something  like 
this  must  be  the  explanation,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the 
writer  is  singular  in  the  entertainment  of  a  theory  which  is 
bound  to  solidify  into  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  future. 

This  theory  consists  in  an  extension  and  refinement  of  Dr. 
Hall's  substantial  philosophy.  Its  divarication  from  Hall's  doc- 
trine depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  ponderability  of  all 
substance,  and  upon  a  sublimation  of  his  essential  theory.  To 
the  writer,  therefore,  his  phrase  "  immaterial  substance  "  becomes 
useless.  The  phrase  seems  to  be  a  subterfuge,  derived  from  a 
seeming  necessity  growing  out  of  the  peculiarities  of  certain 
qualities  of  force.  Because  the  placing  of  a  dense  substance 
between  a  magnet  and  iron  filings  does  not  aiTect  the  magnet's 
attractive  power,  it  was  concluded  that  force  is  at  once  substan- 
tial and  immaterial  —  that  it  is  imponderable  matter.  An 
important  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  dissociation  of  matter 
and  ponderability  is  mentally  impossible,  which  puts  it  without 
the  range  of  intelligent  discussion.     Practically,  that  which  is 
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without  the  sphere  of  thought  does  not  exist,  and  therefore  can- 
not come  within  our  mental  purview.  It  would  seem  that  an 
exigency,  conjoined  with  a  comparatively  gross  method  of  thought, 
was  mother  to  the  phrase.  Suppose  a  piece  of  plate  glass  a 
foot  thick  were  placed  under  a  lens  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  ojily  a  billion  diameters,  wouldn't  this  glass  be  seen  to  be  as 
permeable  as  a  brush  heap?  Wasn't  it  Newton  who,  after  an 
exhaustive  study  into  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  said 
that  the  entire  earth  could  (theoretically)  be  compressed  into 
the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch? 

All  forms  of  force  are  substantial  manifestations.*  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  recognizable  except  by  their  effects,  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  an  argument  against  their  materiality.  Even  so 
gross  a  thing  as  air  is  just  as  invisible  as  thought,  but  who 
doubts  its  tangibility  ?  Does  not  this  single  fact  contain  an  un- 
mistakable hint  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  should  cast  our 
search  lights?  Xature  does  not  stultify  herself,  and  we  shall 
never  find  a  break  in  her  chain  of  analogies. 

Does  the  theory  under  consideration  acknowledge  the  substan- 
tiality of  all  things  ?  Yes,  all  excepting  mere  terms,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  are  "abstractions"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
The  abstract,  under  final  analysis,  reduces  to  —  nothing.  To 
define  "nothing"  intelligibly,  a  new  technology  would  have  to 
be  invented,  and  then  the  definition  could  be  comprehended  by 
an  infinite  mind  alone.  Its  (it  is  not  an  "it")  only  quality  (it 
has  no  quality)  depends  (which  is  impossible)  upon  its  inconceiv- 
ability. We  cannot  think  of  "nothing"  because  cerebration  is 
concrete  and  cannot  contradict  itself.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  idea  underlying  the  term  "  nothing"  is  indispensable  to  all 
discussion.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  universe  is  composed  of 
something  and  nothing,  and  that  nothing  is  as  important  in  the 
constitution  of  things  as  something.  This  is  forcefully  illustrated 
in  that  science  which  infolds  the  universe  —  mathematics.  The 
symbol  of  nothing —  the  cipher  —  is  as  valuable  as  the  nine  sig- 
nificant digits  taken  together.  This  is  seen  in  every  department 
of  nature.  Thus,  form  depends  upon  outline,  and  this  is  made 
possible  only  by  matter's  relation  to  space,  which,  if  there  is  such 
a  thing,  is  no  such  a  thing  —  nothing.  Our  perception  of  this 
nothing  phase  is  greatly  clarified  by  considering  the  limitless  di- 
visibility of  matter.  At  last  we  reach  a  degree  of  infinitesimalism 
in  which  something  and  nothing  seem  to  unite  —  a  height  of  at- 
tenuation in  which  the  material  and  immaterial  seem  to  blend 
into  identity.  But  we  know  that  the  divisibility  of  matter  is 
infinite,  which  fact  would  seem  to  eliminate  absolute  nothinijness 

*  Any  appearance  of  (toprmatlAin  in  stAtement  will  please  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  to 
avoid  verbiage  and  circumlocution. 
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from  the  universe.  "  Nothing,"  then,  would  seem  to  be  a  concept 
necessitated  by  the  limitations  of  our  senses  and  thinking 
capacity. 

Heat,  light,  electricity  and  sound  are  comparatively  gross  sub- 
stances. They  are  answerable  to  the  same  laws  as  those  affect- 
ing other  substances.  Isn't  it  remarkable  if  a  "  mode  of  motion  " 
(nothing  in  the  ordinary  sense)  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
those  controlling  gross  matter?  Mode  of  motion!  what  is  it? 
Motion  consists  in  changing  place.  Do  we  know  that  it  has  vari- 
able modes?  Is  not  the  phrase  a  meaningless  generality?  Even 
if  it  could  be  distinctly  apprehended,  is  it  not  an  assumption, 
made  to  fit  a  preconceived  theory  ?  Is  it  not  the  subterfuge  of 
ignorance  —  the  hiding  place  of  hunted  down  philosophers  ? 
But  this  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  ably  and  exhaustively 
treated  by  Dr.  Hall  and  his  coworkers. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  briefly  to  examine  the  doctrine 
insisted  on,  in  its  relation  to  occult  manifestations,  attempting 
first  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  theory  itself.  Here,  if  space 
allowed,  it  would  be  helpful  to  discuss  minutely  the  nature  of 
matter.  Since  it  can  be  convincingly  shown  (not  by  experiment 
but  by  pure  reasoning)  that  a  perfect  vacuum  is  physically  im- 
possible, space,  as  commonly  understood,  does  not  exist.  The 
absence  of  matter  is,  therefore,  commonplace  nothing,  so  that  the 
best  general  definition  of  matter  must  be,  something.  The  uni- 
verse, with  all  it  includes,  is  presence^  and  this  is  material  expres- 
sion, consistent  continuity  of  specific  manifestation,  which,  as  a 
single  example,  makes  darkness  another  form  of  light,  cannot,  in 
this  brief  paper,  be  more  than  named. 

Now  to  specific  proofs.  The  reader  will  please  not  be  insulted 
if  the  liberty  is  taken  to  state,  as  a  premise,  that  abstraction  can- 
not be  multiplied,  divided,  increased  or  diminished.  He  knows 
this,  of  course,  but  a  statement  of  the  fact  is  controversially  neces- 
sary. He  will  remember,  too,  that  there  is  but  one  abstraction  in 
the  universe,  i.e.,  that  abstraction  is  not  susceptible  of  partibility. 
Grief  is  defined  as  "  pain  of  mind,"  etc.  Pain  and  mind  are 
both  abstraction.  Therefore  grief  is  a  form  of  illusion  and  can 
have  no  real  existence.  When,  therefore,  a  devoted  mother  or 
wife  drops  dead  under  a  grief  shock,  she  does  no  such  thing,  for 
abstraction  can't  act  or  be  acted  upon  —  she  dies  of  illusion. 
But  this  illusion  itself  is  an  abstraction,  and  since  abstraction  can- 
not act,  she  does  not  die  of  illusion;  she  just  dies  anyhow  !  But 
as  she  could  7\ot  die  without  a  cause,  and  the  only  possible  cause 
is  not  a  cause,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  although  she  is 
undeniably  dead,  she  positively  did  not  die  !  Dear  reader,  that 
is  standard  philosophy,  mode  of  motion  philosophy — the  philos- 
ophy of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Helmholtz,  et  al. 
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As  abstraction  cannot  be  separated  into  particular  abstractions 
or  nothings,  and  as  nothing  cannot  be  multiplied,  a  thousand 
deaths  can  cause  no  more  grief  than  results  from  one  death. 
This  is  true  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  grief  is  at  once  real  and 
an  illusion :  it  is  true  because  more  and  less  do  not  pertain  to  ab- 
straction.    More  accepted  philosophy,  dear  reader  ! 

If  current  philosophy  be  true,  then  you  cannot  love  your 
mother  a  whit  more  than  you  love  a  casual  acquaintance ;  John's 
will  can  not  be  stronger  than  William's ;  joy,  pleasure,  anger, 
misery,  etc.,  are  impossible.  You  do  not  really  experience  any 
sensation  or  emotion.  Real  vision  and  audition  do  not  exist,  for 
they  depend  upon  abstraction.  As  consciousness  depends  for  its 
existence  upon  cognizance  and  there  is  nothing  to  cognize,  then 
consciousness  does  not  exist:  reader,  you  do  not  be\  Standard 
philosophy  —  idealism  outdone  unto  annihilation! 

Thought  and  emotion,  with  all  they  mean,  are  substances. 
They  do  things.  They  act  and  are  acted  upon,  and  this  is  possi- 
ble to  matter  alone.  This  theory  will  account  for  all  phenomena ; 
current  philosophy  accounts  for  but  a  few.  True  philosophy  is 
in  parallelism  with  our  intuitions ;  accepted  philosophy  is  in  con- 
flict with  them.  Within  true  philosophy  the  soul  is  indestruc- 
tible, eternal ;  within  the  standard  it  is  a  temporary  efflorescence. 
True  philosophy  harmonizes  with  our  hope  of  immortality ;  the 
standard  establishes  the  appalling  theory  of  annihilation. 

Occult  manifestations  cease  to  be  mysterious  in  the  light  of 
true  philosophy.  The  phrase  "  psychic  telegraphy "  which 
hitherto  has  been  simply  a  convenient  veil  to  throw  between  our- 
selves and  our  ignorance,  becomes  pregnant  with  the  profoundest 
meaning,  under  the  glowing  effulgence  of  true  philosophy.  It 
accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  mesmerism.  Chris- 
tian science,  faith  cure,  clairvoyance,  spiritualism,  etc.,  naturaUy 
and  in  logical  line  with  the  trend  of  common  sense.  It  solves 
the  puzzles  of  heredity,  explains  the  nature  of  premonition  and 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  that  occasional  vague,  prenatal 
reminiscence  which  is  the  basis  of  theosophy. 

That  profound  philosopher,  Stinson  Jarvis,  who  has  given 
Toe  Are xa  readers  such  an  excellent  series  of  papers,  fetches 
up  helplessly  against  the  question,  "  Does  the  faculty  travel,  or  is 
it  continuously  resident  in  the  patient  ?  "  A  faculty,  according 
to  current  philosophy,  is  abstraction,  and  that  cannot  travel.  All 
you  can  expect  from  nothing  is  —  nothing.  The  trutfi  is,  a  faculty 
IS  a  substantial  constituent  of  a  substantial  soul.  In  order  to 
experience  the  consciousness  of  distant  scenes  and  acts  it  does 
not  have  to  travel  for  it  is  literaUy  "  in  touch "  with  the  uni- 
verse. By  contagion  the  there  becomes  also  the  here.  Solemnly 
note,  my  reader,  that  under  ultimate  tracings  this  ubiquitous 
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quality  necessarily  establishes  the  possibility  of  the  soul's  extra- 
corporeal existence.  The  possibility  to  identify  the  here  and 
tliere  is  the  certaiyity  of  the  soul's  untrammelled  motion.  Proper 
adjunctive  conditions,  many  of  which  are  supplied  in  the  pecul- 
iar endowments  of  a  psychologic  actuator,  arc  all  that  is  required 
to  call  into  evidence  some  of  the  soul's  "  mystic  "  possibilities. 

Matter  doubtlessly  reduces  to  a  iinal  essence,  and  its  multi- 
farious expressions,  including  force,  motion,  intellection,  emo- 
tion, etc.,  depend  upon  the  relationships  of  physical  ultimates. 
This  is  coarsely  illustrated  in  the  identity  of  charcoal  and  the 
diamond.  It  will  require  effort  for  the  conservative  reader  tol- 
erantly to  follow  the  philosophy  here  pleaded  for,  to  its  fact 
finalities.  He  will  hesitate  to  believe  that  even  terms  are  sub- 
stances; that  the  name  "John,"  for  instance,  is  a  material  mani- 
festation. But  if  he  will  recollect  that  ^^  something  ^^  means 
matter ;  that  the  name  "  John  "  is  evanescently  a  part  of  con- 
sciousness (which  is  substantial),  he  will  see  the  reasonableness 
of  these  completing  conclusions. 

Because  atheistic  pantheism,  and  that  more  modern  form, 
deistic  pantheism  (which  makes  conscious  immortality  impos- 
sible), contradict  our  human  nature,  they  have  had  few  champions. 
To  oppose  our  bottom  intuitions  is  to  oppose  God,  and  to  deny 
ourselves  and  all  that  is.  God  (you  can  substitute  the  term 
Unconditioned,  AUness,  or  Nature  if  preferable)  cannot  violate 
Himself,  and  to  saturate  the  soul  of  man  with  an  answerless 
question  would  be  to  do  this.  The  earlier  forms  of  pantheism, 
involving  self-contradiction  in  human  nature,  as  they  did,  and 
carrying  to  the  soul  only  the  blackness  of  an  eternal  no,  could  be 
accepted  only  by  that  small  class  whose  intuitions  had  been 
crushed  into  passivity  by  the  heel  of  a  rigorous  but  spurious 
logic. 

There  is  a  pantheistic  halo  about  the  essence  of  true  philosophy, 
but  it  is  of  that  gracious,  acceptable  form,  which  preserves  the 
soul's  entity  and  individuality  after  its  separation  from  this 
grosser  body.  This  form  addresses  itself  to  the  common  sense 
of  all,  and  furnishes  the  inevitable  answer  to  that  ever-present 
question  which,  like  the  web  of  golden  promise  that  it  is,  binds 
us  to  each  other  and  to  God. 
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A  WRONG. 


BY  ALFRED  MILNES,  M.  A. 


At  the  close  of  the  brilliant  article  in  which  Dr.  Creighton, 
in  the  September,  1890,  number  of  the  ARENA,  discussed 
the  subject  of  vaccination  from  a  strictly  scientific  point  of 
view,  he  hinted  that  it  would  be  for  another  writer  to  take 
up  the  investifj:ation  where  he  left  it,  and  inquire  how  far  a 
case  had  been  made  out  for  the  enforcement  of  the  alleged 
X)roph.vlactic  by  compulsion  of  law.  On  that  investigation 
I  now  propose  to  enter.  But  here  at  the  very  outset  I  must 
claim  induljijence  for  a  difficulty  by  which  I  am  beset  Of  the 
details  of  vaccinal  administration  I  have  naturallv  had 
experience  in  no  country  save  my  own;  and  my  treatment 
will  therefore  be  confined  principally  to  vaccination  and  vac- 
cine law  as  they  exist  in  England.  Even  with  these  limita- 
tions the  subject  offers  no  light  task  and  no  inconsiderable 
responsibility;  for  it  is  a  question  of  voicing  a  great  popular 
protest,  and  pleading  the  cause  of  one  side  in  a  great 
popular  struggle,  which  has  now  extended  over  three  dozen 
years,  and  may  even  yet  take  long  to  fight  completely 
through. 

The  first  of  our  compulsory  vaccination  laws  was  passed 
in  1853,  and  the  years  that  have  rolled  away  since  then  have 
been  years  of  unceasing  and  ever-growing  protest  by  large 
masses  of  our  countrymen.  In  the  ten  years  ending  with 
September,  1889,  our  Judicial  Statistics  record  23,572 
prosecutions  under  these  Acts.  Vast  as  is  this  total  of 
manufactured  crime,  crime  the  direct  product  of  coercive 
law,  it  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  not 
all  prosecutions  been  abandoned  in  most  of  the  principal 
centres  of  revolt,  such  as  Leicester,  Keighley,  Oldham, 
Halifax,  Gloucester,  the  great  East-end  metropolitan 
unions,  with  their  teeming  populations,  of  Hackney,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  numerous  others  wherein  the 
coercive  policy  has  been  abandoned,  and  offenders  have  been 
left  at  peace.  Yet  as  fast  as  one  city  or  one  union  has  been 
won  for  liberty,  the  opposition  has  sprung  up  in  another, 
to  go  the  old  weary  round  of  prosecutions  at  first  conducted 
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with  energy  and  virulence  against  the  recusants,  whereby 
those  recusants  fail  not  to  become  popular  in  the  district ; 
then  the  toning  down  of  the  persecution  before  the  rising 
wave  of  popular  indignation ;  and  at  last  the  election  of  an 
anti-compulsion  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  local  collapse 
of  the  law.  Thus  as  soon  as  one  place  is  free,  another  can 
always  be  found  in  the  throes  of  the  struggle,  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  annual  return  of  prosecutions  is  so  far  from 
decreasing  that  the  year  1888  aflForded  a  total  of  2,809,  the 
highest  for  any  one  year  since  the  passing  of  the  law. 

So  great  a  mass  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  of  the  land 
we  live  in  would  be  a  serious  matter  in  any  case.  But  in 
this  case  it  is  made  doubly  grave  by  the  character  of  the 
accused.  All  over  England,  I  may  claim  to  know  them  as 
no  other  living  man  does  know  them;  and  I  describe  them 
without  hesitation  as  the  salt  of  their  class.  Come  with 
me  into  the  northern  Midlands,  where  there  is  to  be  held  an 
anti-vaccination  meeting.  The  Midlands  are  keen  upon  the 
question,  and  the  meeting  is  sure  to  be  a  good  one.  It  is 
a  "mushroom"  township  I  shall  take  you  to,  a  village  called 
into  being  by  the  changes  that  have  of  late  years  taken 
place  in  the  boot-making  industry.  But  the  little  houses 
are  trimly  built  under  the  eye  of  their  present  occupiers,  who 
have  bought  them  through  building  societies,  and  paid  for 
them  out  of  hard  and  scanty  earnings  by  aid  of  a  thrift  and 
energy  which  have  known  how  to  wrest  a  victory  from  the 
grasp  of  circumstance  against  seemingly  the  most  hopeless 
odds.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  a  hall  into  which  the 
audience  have  a  right  to  invite  us,  for  they  have  built  it 
themselves,  and  own  it  in  one-pound  shares.  And  when  the 
meeting  is  over  and  the  Vaccination  Acts  have  been  duly 
condemned  in  a  rattling  resolution  carried  unanimously,  you 
shall  not  go  without  a  bite  of  supper  and  a  cup  of  excellent 
cocoa.  Beer  is  scarce  and  whiskey  scarcer,  for  they  are 
nearly  all  temperance  men. 

And  here  be  it  noted  that  in  all  the  years  of  its  existence, 
and  among  the  thousands  of  its  victims,  this  particular 
criminal  law  has  never  caught  a  drunkard  yet.  Sunday- 
school  organizers,  friendly-society  members,  building- 
society  purchasers,  their  neat,  trim,  tidy  homes,  with  book- 
case and  harmonium,  bear  witness  to  their  thrift,  their  well- 
shod,  well-groomed,  well-taught  children  are  living  testi- 
mony to  their  love;  their  lives  without  are  circled  with 
respect,  and  within  are  hallowed  with  aflFection.  Such  a 
man  was  C.  W.  Nye,  of  Chatham,  who  under  the  law  of  1867 
spent  nine  and   one-half  months  in   Rochester  gaol.    A 
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watchmaker,  with  hands  made  delicate  by  his  trade,  he  was 
there  set  to  wheeling  stones  for  the  prison  repairs  till  in  his 
own  words,  "The  handles  of  every  barrow  that  I  wheeled 
were  stained  with  my  blood."  Such  another  man  was  Wil- 
liam Ball  of  Leicester,  arrested  by  the  police  while  his  four 
children  were  kneeling  round  him  at  their  evening  prayers. 
No  land,  not  even  such  a  law-abiding  land  as  ours,  can 
afford  to  secun*  the  bodies  of  such  men  for  their  country's 
gaols,  and  their  hostility  for  their  country's  law.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  we  afford  it;  least  of  all  when,  as 
1  shall  try  to  show  is  here  the  case,  the  wTong  is  wrought  in 
support  of  the  false. 

This,  tlien,  is  what  I  have  to  show — the  truth  of  two 
perfectly  independent  propositions:  that  vaccination  is  an 
error,  and  that  its  compulsion  is  a  wrong.  Independent  in 
this  sense,  that  whether  I  succeed  or  fail  in  convincing  my 
readers  of  the  truth  of  the  first,  I  have  still  an  equal  and 
unimpaired  riglit  to  be  heard  upon  the  second.  Of  many 
things  held  excellent  in  themselves  civilization  has 
abandoned  the  legal  compulsion;  and  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  ever  on  those  who  deny  that  the  respect  which  all  pro- 
fess to  pay  to  the  theological  conscience  should  be  shown 
also  to  the  scientific  (ronscience.  For  this  is  just  the  main 
motx^  of  our  indictment  of  the  vaccination  law — that  we 
refuse  to  bow  before  the  spirit  of  persecution  when  no  better 
reason  is  vouchsafed  us  than  that  that  spirit,  changing  its 
language  but  not  its  speech,  has  found  new  names  for  its 
ministers,  who  now  threaten  liberty  with  pestilence  in  the 
identical  tones  wherein  freedom  was  once  menaced  with 
perdition. 

I  submit,  then,  that  vaccination  is  an  error,  and  in  support 
of  that  thesis  1  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the  claims  put 
forward  on  its  behalf  are  false.  To  consider  them  all  is 
imi)ossible;  a  year's  entire  issue  of  the  ARENA  would  ill 
suffice  for  such  a  task.  But  some  few  of  them  I  will  take  as 
examples  of  all,  and  will  state  them  and  meet  them  in  such 
broad  outline  as  the  available  space  will  permit. 

Claim  I:  Protection^ — If  you  are  vaccinated,  you  will 
not  take  smallpox  at  all.  This  was  the  original  claim. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  Edward  Jenner  himself,  Jis  written  on 
page  7  of  his  original  '^Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects 
of  the  Variola?  Vacciuie": 

What  renders  the  cowpox  virus  so  extremely  sinpnilar  is,  that  the 
person  who  has  been  thus  affected  is  for  ever  after  secure  from  the  in- 
fection of  the  smaUpox;  neither  the  exposure  to  the  variolous  effluvia, 
nor  the  insertion  of  the  matter  into  the  skin,  producing  this  distemper. 
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Nor  was  this  the  mere  dream  of  an  over-sanguine  and 
enthusiastic  inventor.  In  1857  Mr.,  now  Sir  John,  Simon,  for 
so  long  the  high  priest  of  the  vaccine  cult  in  England,  wrote, 
on  page  14  of  his  "Papers  relating  to  the  History  and  Prac- 
tice of  Vaccination,"  and  in  1871  repeated  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Vaccination,  page 
351,  these  words : 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  artificial  disorder,  neither  renewed  vacci- 
nation nor  inoculation  with  small-pox,  nor  the  closest  contact  nor 
cohabitation  with  small-pox  patients,  will  cause  him  to  betray  any 
remnant  of  susceptibility  to  infection. 

Moreover,  our  vaccine  teachers  have  cut  themselves  adrift 
from  the  saving  grace  of  a  judicious  hedge  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Lancet  of  Feb.  2, 1888: 

Small-pox  is  a  disease  from  which  anyone  may  be  absolutely  pro- 
tected by  vaccination  and  revaccination,  so  tliat  to  have  it  is  almost  a 
crime. 

There  can  then  be  no  doubt  about  the  manner  of  plea  by 
which  our  vaccination  laws  were  passed  and  are  maintained. 
"Absolutely  protected."  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the 
statement  unless,  indeed,  it  be  its  refutation  by  the  facts. 
For  when  we  come  to  test  the  extent  to  which  so  uncom- 
promising a  promise  has  been  redeemed,  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted by  a  long  and  dreary  history  of  failure.  The  tirst 
law  was  passed  in  1853.  Since  that  date  we  have  had  three 
leading  epidemics  of  smallpox  in  the  country.  The  first, 
1857-9,  killed  14,244  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales; 
the  second,  1863-5,  killed  20,059;  and  the  third,  in  1870-2, 
destroyed  44,840.  Between  the  first  and  the  second  epi- 
demic the  increase  of  the  population  was  seven  per  cent, 
and  that  of  the  epidemic  was  40.8  per  cent.  From  the 
second  to  the  third  the  population  increase  was  nine  per 
cent,  and  the  epidemic  increase  was  123  per  cent.  And 
when  smallpox  again  broke  out  in  London  in  1881,  coming 
upon  a  city  90  per  cent  of  whose  inhabitants  were  at  tlie 
time  officially  claimed  as  vaccinated,  it  was  confessed  that 
of  the  491  patients  admitted  into  the  Highgate  Hospital,  the 
principal  of  the  hospitals  then  receiving  smallpox  patients, 
no  less  than  470,  or  96  per  cent,  had  been  vaccinated.  So 
that  comparing  the  proportion  of  vaccinated  patients  to 
total  patients  inside  the  hospital  with  that  of  vaccinated 
population  to  total  population  outside  the  hospital,  we  find 
vaccination  left  six  per  cent  to  the  bad. 

In  the  Lancet  of  Aug.  27,  1881,  we  read  of  an  outbreak  of 
smallpox  at  Bromley,  a  suburb  of  London,  where  occurred 
43  cases,  all  vaccinated,  and  three  revaccinated,  of  whom 
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two  died.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Army  Medical  Report  for 
1885,  page  442,  we  lind  the  detailed  report  of  Surgeon  L 
l^oulger  on  lifty  cases  of  smallpox  among  the  English 
trooi)s  in  Cairo.  Revaccination  is  de  rigcur  in  the  British 
Army,  and  revaccination  is  expressly  admitted  with 
respect  to  thirty-eight  of  these  cases,  including  the  four 
fatal  ones.  In  the  Lnncvt  for  Feb.  23,  1884,  we  read  of  an 
outbreak  of  smallpox  in  Sunderland,  comprising  100  cases, 
wluTeof  96  were  vaccinated.  And  in  the  more  recent 
historv  of  Sheftield,  the  historv  from  which,  bv  some 
wonderful  process  of  self-persuasion,  the  vaccinationists 
have  managed  to  extract  so  much  comfort,  we  find  the  broad 
record  of  vaccinal  failure  writ  in  characters  no  less  clear. 

For  years  and  years  the  force  of  compulsory  vaccination 
could  no  further  go  than  it  actually  went  in  Sheffield.  The 
vaccinations  have  been  brought  to  within  five  per  cent  of 
the  births  accountable.  Nor  can  the  quality  of  vaccination 
in  Sheffield  be  impugned.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
under  the  Vaccination  Act  of  18()7  government  inspectors 
periodically  overhaul  the  work  of  the  public  vaccinators, 
and  if  satisfied  of  its  excellence  may  award  jin  extra  pay- 
ment, over  and  above  the  regular  fee  already  paid,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one  shilling  per  case.  For  the  last 
thirteen  ifcar.H  Sheffield  has  never  failed  to  earn  a  good 
round  sum  of  this  reward  for  vaccinal  excellence,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  £2,003.  And  in  thirteen  months,  end- 
ing March,  1888,  she  obtained  as  the  reward  of  her  faith, 
0,088  cases  of  smallpox;  or  a  <*as(»  for  every  half-sovereign 
of  bonus,  and  882  over,  as  a  kind  of  reduction  on  taking  a 
quantity.  In  this  misguided  city  revaccination  reigned 
supreme  all  the  time  of  her  trouble.  **Nearly  every  man 
you  meet,"  wrote  the  Dailf/  News  in  its  article  on  "Stricken 
Sheffield,"  "has  his  arm  in  a  sling."  The  Times  wrote  on 
Nov.  23,  1887,  that  revaccination  had  by  that  time  become 
general  in  the  city.  The  plague  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  stayed.  Yet  the  deaths,  which  for  the  months  from 
June  to  November,  1877,  inclusive,  had  been  2,  3,  11,  21,  60, 
75,  respectively,  rose  during  the  ensuing  four  months  to 
105,  113,  98,  101,  respectively;  thus  affording  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  that  eminent 
vaccinist.  Dr.  Guy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Socicttf 
for  June,  1882:  "It  is  now  admitted  by  all  competent  author- 
ities that  vaccination  during  epidemics  of  smallpox  tends  to 
diffuse  rather  than  to  arrest  the  disease,  and  that  instead 
of  being  practised  at  such  times,  it  should  be  suspended.'' 
Of  course  it  is  not  my  fault  that  this  distinguished  physician 
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thus  rules  the  whole  of  the  medical  oflQcers  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  out  of  the  category  of  "competent 
authorities."  That  is  only  one  more  item  in  the  unanimity 
of  the  unanimous  profession.  I  am  more  (concerned  to 
compare  the  facts  of  the  history  of  vaccination  with  the 
promises  and  professions  of  its  advocates,  and  to  watch 
whether  the  one  will  have  any  effect  on  the  other. 

What  has  become  of  the  first  great  claim  on  behalf  of 
vaccination?  The  facts  have  killed  it,  and  when  Sir  John 
Bimon  came  to  be  cross-examined  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission then  sitting  on  the  question  in  London,  its 
chief  sponsor  had  to  bury  it.  Confronted  with  the  passage 
from  the  1857  Papers  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and  asked 
if  he  still  adhered  to  it,  Sir  John  was  compelled  to  reply, 
"My  meaning  was  only  as  to  the  immediate  time"  (Q.  175). 
So  that  an  absolute  protection  for  all  time,  to  say  nothing 
of  eternity,  is  thus  reduced  to  a  convalescence-prophylaxy 
of  five  minutes  or  less;  and  Claim  I  confesses  itself  a  corpse, 
at  all  events  wherever  the  ignorance  of  the  auditor  does 
not  tempt  it  to  galvanize  itself  into  a  false  and  fraudulent 
assumption  of  its  own  continued  existence. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  reminded  that  it  was  for  rcvaccination 
that  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Lancet  claimed  absolute 
protection.  But  the  subj(K?t  of  revaccination  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  respect  of  the  army,  and  to  this  it  only 
needs  to  add,  in  more  precise  terms,  that  the  ordinance  for 
the  revaccination  of  all  recruits  on  joining  the  colors  was 
promulgated  in  1859;  since  which  time  there  are  acknowl- 
edged to  have  occurred  in  the  British  army  3,953  cases  of 
smallpox,  with  391  deaths.  In  the  well  known  case  of  the 
steamship  Preussen,  bound  for  Australia  at  the  end  of 
1886,  on  board  of  which  smallpox  broke  out,  there  occurred, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  emigrant  passengers,  fourteen  cases 
amongst  the  120  hands  of  the  crew;  and  of  these  six  had 
been  revaccinated  before  going  to  sea,  vaccinated  a  third 
time  with  glycerine-diluted  lymph  on  board,  and  vaccinated 
a  fourth  time  at  Melbourne  with  calf-lymph  there  obtained. 
in  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Hereford,  England,  for  the  year  1888,  it  is  said  of  a  gentle- 
man attacked  with  small-pox  that  "he  had  a  very  sharp  at- 
tack, although  he  had  been  vaccinated  and  revaccinated  no 
less  than  four  times,  with  any  amount  of  marks  therefrom." 
And  Dr.  Barry,  when  examined  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, admits  that  a  revaccinated  death  from  smallpox  had 
already  occurred  in  the  epidemic  at  the  time  when  the  Town 
Council  had  issued  a  notice  declaring  that  no  revaccinated 
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case  had  been  reported  as  having  died  (Q.  2,624).     Dnring- 
the  Sheffield  epidemic  48  unsuccessful  and  26  successfuE 
revaccinations  were  followed  by  attacks  of  smallpox. 

Hut  strong?  as  this  direct  evidence  is,  the  question  of  revac- 
cination  is  yet  better  approached  indirectly.  Its  advocates 
propose  the  universal  imitation  of  the  Prussian  law  enforc- 
ing revaccination  at  the  age  of  twelve.  But  in  the  great 
pandemic  of  1871-2  smallpox  attacked,  in  Berlin  alone, 
2,240  vaccinated  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  of 
tlies(^  7*M)  died.  How  could  revaccination  at  the  age  of 
twelve  have  saved  them?  And  if  primary  vaccination  will 
not  protert  a  child  of  ten  years,  how  can  a  second  vaccina- 
tion at  twelve  years  old  render  an  adult  safe  for  life? 

The  claim  of  real  protection  is  thus  smashed,  destroyed, 
and  pulverized  by  the  resistless  logic  of  facts.  But  here  be 
it  noted  and  by  all  concerned  never  forgotten  that  it  waff 
protection  passed  the  l(iu\  But  for  the  reiterated  plea  that 
in  vaccination  was  to  be  found  real  safety  from  a  terrible 
disc^ase,  the  present  law  as  to  vaccination  would  never  have 
found  its  way  into  the  statute  book  of  England.  The  plea 
may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  urged  originally  in  the 
Itona  fides  of  ignorance;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now 
known  on  all  hands  that  so  far  the  law  was  passed  on  false 
pretences.  Hence  I  submit  that  it  is  a  reasonable  demand 
that  the  freedom  which  these  false  pretences  induced  us  to 
part  with  should  be  restored  to  us,  and  that  the  law  which 
was  ])assed  by  error  should  no  longer  be  maintained  by 
worse.  For  the  i)rotection  claim  is  now  given  up  on  all 
hands.  To  show  this  we  have  only  to  turn  to  any  authori- 
tative statement  of 

Claim  II:  Mitigation. — Such  a  statement  we  find  in  Dr. 
Husband's  "Student's  Handbook  of  Forensic  Medicine,"  in 
these  words:  "The  proper  view  to  take  of  vaccination 
appears  to  be  this — that  it  does  not  prevent  smallpox,  but 
modifies  its  virulence."  Now  the  first  and  most  obvious 
remark  to  make  on  this  plea  is  that,  if  it  claims  to  make  a 
statement  of  actual  fact  in  any  actual  individual  case,  it 
clearly  claims  to  know  the  unknowable.  For  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  long  enough  before  the  birth  of 
Jenner  smallpox  was  of  every  degree  of  severity,  the  most 
mild  as  well  as  the  most  terrible.  In  the  year  1722  Dr. 
Wagstaffe  wrote  in  his  "T^etter  to  Dr.  Friend,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  smallpox  as  he  knew  it  at  that  early  date,  "So  true 
is  that  common  observation  that  there  is  one  sort  in  which 
a  nurse  cannot  kill,  and  another  which  even  a  physician  can 
never  cure."    Since,  then,  there  was  plenty  of  mild  small- 
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pox  in  the  days  before  vaccination  was  known,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  say,  of  any  individual  case  of  post- 
vaccinal smallpox,  how  badly  that  patient  had  meant  to 
have  it  if  he  had  never  been  vaccinated. 

If,  therefore,  this  claim  is  to  be  supported  at  all,  it  must 
find  that  support  in  some  alleged  statistical  basis.  Ancl  that 
basis  is  alleged  to  be  found  in  the  comparative  fatality  rates 
of  the  two  classes,  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated. 
As  with  most  other  matters  connected  with  this  contro- 
versy, the  medical  accounts  of  the  results  of  this  process 
vary  extremely,  but  they  all  point  in  the  same  direction; 
they  all  exhort  us  to  consider  the  terribly  high  death-rate 
amongst  the  unvaccinated.  For  instance.  Dr.  Tomkins,  of 
the  Manchester  Fever  Hospital,  gives  a  fatality  rate  of  G2 
per  cent  as  his  experience  of  unvaccinated  smallpox. 

But  to  this  manner  of  reckoning  there  is  fortunately  a 
check,  for  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  the  fatality 
rate  of  smallpox  during  the  last  century,  when  all  were 
unvaccinated;  and  that  rate  was  a  little  over  18  per  cent. 
In  fact,  to  raise  it  to  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  include 
much  of  the  smallpox  of  severer  types  of  the  London  small- 
pox hospital  of  the  time,  which  was  of  course  vastly  inferior 
to  the  hospitals  of  the  present  day  in  every  sanitary  respect, 
and  in  which  the  fatality  was  even  then  exceptionally  high. 
At  all  events,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  fatality 
of  smallpox  did  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  in  pre-vaccination 
times  this  18  per  cent,  and  frequently  fell  far  below  this 
figure.  Tissot,  the  eminent  advocate  of  inoculation,  wrote 
in  1763,  in  his  "Avis  au  Peuple  sur  sa  Sant(^,''  these  words: 
"II  est  d^montr^  qu'en  combinant  le  nombre  des  potites 
v^roles  funestes  avec  celui  des  b^^nignes,  ou  dont  on  revient, 
cette  maladie  tue  la  septi^me  partie  de  ceux  qu'elle  attaqne." 
That  gives  14.2  per  cent  as  the  fatality  rate.  And  the  same 
author  writes  in  his  "L'  Inoculation  Justifi(^,"  1773,  page  J), 
"Par  les  calculs  les  plus  exacts,  faits  en  differens  pays,  en 
differens  tems,  et  differentes  ^pid^mies,  il  est  prouv^  que  de 
treize  personnes  qui  ont  cette  maladie  naturellement,  il  en 
meurt  deux.''    That  gives  15.3  per  cent. 

And  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  inoculation  question, 
we  have  A.  de  Haen,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  who  writes  in  his  "Refutation  de  V  Inoculation'' 
under  date  1759,  "Tons  les  ouvrages  i\  qui  le  zOle  de  Tinocu- 
lation  a  donn^  I'^tre,  fourmillent  de  tdmoinnages  qu'on  dit 
^tre  les  plus  exacts  et  les  plus  propres  i\  d(^montrer,  que  de 
cinq  k  six  personnes,  on  de  sept,  tout  au  plus  et  par  grace, 
qui  ont  la  petite  v^role  naturelle,  il  en  meurt  une."  That  is, 
from  14.2  to  20  per  cent. 
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And  far  lower  percentages  than  these  can  be  found  re- 
corded. Martin  Lister,  in  his  *'Tractatu8  de  Variolis,"  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  IGIXJ,  says  on  page  15,  Et  tamen  vix  unuH 
V  (juadrif/csiino  acf/roio  npud  plehvm  moritur.  This  would 
make  a  fatality  rate  of  only  2^  per  cent.  And  Isaac  Massey, 
writing  in  1727  of  his  experience  of  the  pupils  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  perhaps  better  known  abroad  as  the  "Blue-coat 
School/'  declares,  "Here  in  the  natural  smallpox  but  one  in 
4J)  died;  and  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  upon  a  strict 
review  of  thirty  years'  business  and  more,  not  one  in  forty 
of  the  smallpox  patients  of  the  younger  life  died,  that  is 
above  live  and  under  18." 

Not  to  unduly  prolong  a  weary  list  of  quotations,  I  will 
only  add,  from  Q.  51^59-60  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Koyal  Commission,  that  the  list  of  smallpox  cases  collected 
by  Jurin  for  the  years  1724-27,  with  one  epidemic  added  by 
l)r.  Scheuchzcu-,  totals  to  18,229  cases  with  3,008  deaths,  or 
almost  exactly  1(>.5  per  cent. 

Hence  this  18  per  cent,  which  eighteenth-century  small- 
j)()x  did  not  exceed  as  its  general  fatality  rate,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  all  who  would  wish  to  really  grasp 
one  of  the  most  striking  issues  of  the  vaccination  contro- 
versy; for  it  enables  us  to  nuK4  these  allegations  as  to  the 
bijrh  fatality  rate  of  the  unvaccinated  nowadays  with  a 
simple  process  compounded  of  a  subtraction  sura  and  a 
pertinent  (iu(»stion;  as  thus:  when  a  medical  authority,  e.  g. 
Dr.  Tomkins  as  (pioted  above,  alleges  (>2  per  cent  as  the 
unvaccinated  fatality  rate,  we  go  to  work  like  this: 

Nineteenth-century  unvaccinated  fatality 62 

Eigbteenth        "  "  "         18 

Then,  please,  who  kills  the  remaining 44  ? 

If  thes(»  figures  are  right,  they  show  that  nineteenth-century 
doctors  an*  allowing  (>2  pati(*nts  to  die  for  every  18  that 
would  liav(»  died  under  the  care  of  their  eighteenth-century 
precedessors.  And  as  everyone,  even  including  the  nine- 
t(*enth-century  doctors,  must  see  this  to  be  impossible,  it 
only  remains  to  imjuire  whence  such  an  error  can  originate. 
Its  starting-i)oint  does  not  seem  far  to  seek.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  marks  of  vaccina- 
tion when  th(»  patient  is  covered  with  the  eruption  of  the 
disease.  A  severe  cas(^  is  a  conflu(*nt  case,  a  confluent  case 
hides  the  vaccine  marks,  and  the  record  being  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  visible  marks,  the  severe  cases  have  thus 
a  natural  tendency  to  find  themselves  described  as  unvac- 
cinated cases.     Tlie  exact  working  of  this  principle  cannot 
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be  better  appreciated  than  from  the  words  found  on  page 
25  of  Dr.  Russeirs  Report  for  Glasgow,  1871-2:  ^'Sometimes 
persons  were  said  to  be  vaccinated,  but  no  marks  could  be 
seen,  very  frequently  because  of  the  abundance  of  the 
eruption.  In  some  cases  of  those  which  recovered,  an  in- 
spection before  dismission  discovered  vaccine  marks,  some- 
times very  good."  Remarkable  confirmation  is  here 
afforded  in  a  Report  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Congleton  on 
a  recent  (1889)  outbreak  of  smallpox  there.  We  are  there 
told: 

Cases  of  conflaent  smallpox  likely  to  prove  fatal,  in  the  eruptive  and 
especially  in  the  suppurative  stage,  are  so  disfigured  that  a  mother 
brought  into  a  ward  with  several  of  them  would  be  unable  to  pick  out 
her  own  son  from  among  them.  This  being  so,  is  it  not  too  much  to 
ask  any  intelligent  being  to  believe  that  reliable  observations  were 
made  as  to  the  number  of  such  comparatively  minute  objects  as  vacci- 
nation-scars ?  If  any  medical  man  of  position  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  smallpox  cases  will  say  that  the  inference  I  have 
drawn  is  not  warranted,  I  shaU  most  gladly  admit  myself  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  but  for  the.  present  my  recent  expenence  of  cases  not  fatal  war- 
rants me  in  saying  what  I  have  done.  In  two  severe  cases  I  made  an 
attempt  to  find  vaccination-scars  during  the  eruptive  stase,  but  failed, 
and  found  subsequently  they  were  well  vaccinated ;  and  in  two  com- 
paratively mild  cases  I  counted  in  the  one,  one  scar,  and  in  the  other, 
three,  but  subsequently  found  they  had  respectively  four  and  eight 

Here  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  Classed  as  unvac- 
cinated  for  want  of  visible  marks,  if  they  die,  they  swell  the 
fatality  rate  of  the  unvaccinated;  but  if  they  recover,  they 
are  found  to  be  vaccinated,  and  the  vaccination  gets  ihe 
credit  of  having  saved  them.  Ro  that  to  this  alleged  high 
fatality  amongst  the  unvaccinated  we  answer  only  that  it  is 
not  that  they  die  because  they  are  unvaccinated,  but  they 
are  classed  unvaccinated  because  th<\v  die.  And  as  long 
as  the  overhead  fatality  is  not  materially  reduced,  as  long, 
that  is,  as  the  patients,  taken  in  the  lump,  vaccinated  and 
unvaccinated  together,  fail  to  show  a  largely  diminished 
fatality,  so  long  the  alleged  virtues  of  vaccination  stand 
disproved,  so  far  as  mitigation  goes. 

Moreover,  on  this  question  of  mitigation,  there  remains 
one  more  thing  still  to  be  said.  I  would  avoid  entering  on 
the  discussion  of  those  scientific  aspects  of  vaccination 
which  have  been  already  so  well  displayed  before  the 
readers  of  the  ARENA,  but  T  cannot  avoid  remarking  that 
this  claim  of  mitigation  is  altogether  out  of  analogy  with 
most  of  the  theories  which  profess  to  explain  vaccination 
as  a  prophylactic.  Those  who  attribute  benefit  to  the 
vaccinated  from  their  vaccination  generally  explain  it  as 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vaccinated  have  really  had  an 
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attack  of  emallpox,  tlionRh  not  the  linman  Tariety  of  th( 
coiiiiilaiiit.  Thi.',v  have,  it  is  said,  (-xftericnci-d  the  smallpoi 
of  till'  (.'iiw,  smallpox  mndifit'd  by  ita  paRKiiKP  through  thi 
animal  ocunomy.  Hut  to  Ihiit  theory,  as  applied  to  mitii^ 
lion  l»y  vacrimitinii,  there  arc  at  lean!  Iwo  iibjertions:  first 
that  it  is  not  true  in  fjict ;  and  Kciondly.  that  thongh  it  mifih' 
do  for  an  exphination  of  a  vacrinated  imnmnily  fi-on 
attack,  it  in  (niilc  without  precedent  as  an  exphina 
1i(in  of  niitipilion.  Of  no  other  of  Ihe  acnte  exanthemati 
is  it  even  phiiisiby  contended  that  a  former  attact 
niiikes  a  second  onset  of  the  same  complaint  anj 
milder.  Of  varions  diseases  it  does  seem  to  be  true  thai 
one  attack  jii-eventa  another  altonether;  but  wlienever  sad 
protection  i»  overcome  and  the  enemy  breaks  throngh  th( 
defences,  it  is  aiit  to  cast  off  all  discipline  and  to  sack  th( 
place.  Tiiercfore.  for  this  claim  of  niiti(;ation  we  have  il 
that,  asit  is  withont  justification  in  llie  fads,  so  it  is  without 
precedent  in  Kcience.  Hat  this  naturally  leads  us  to  ih( 
consideration  of 

Chiim  III:  Vnrriinitioii  =  I'trrioim  fiiiirinpar.  Thif 
was  the  plea  wheieunio  .lenner  was  driven  as  failures  niul 
tiplied.  In  Haron"s  "Life  nf  .leiiner,"  vol.  ii,  p.  lltS.  we  read 
"Duly  and  efficiently  performed,  vaccination  will  protect  Th« 
constitution  from  subsequent  attacks  of  small)K)x  as  mud 
as  that  disease  itself  will.  I  never  exiH'<ted  that  it  wouU 
do  more,  and  it  will  not,  I  believe,  do  less."  We  may  pass  bi 
llie  wonderful  chanp'  thai  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  Jen 
ner's  dream  since  he  wrote  those  soundinf;  words  about  th( 
vai-cinalcd  Iteinj;  forever  secure.  Let  us  stick  closely  by  tin 
facts,  and  these  facts  are,  as  I  maintain,  piven  exactly  ant 
tersely  tu  llie  formula. 

Mili(;»tiiin  l\y  vaccination  =  mltlgntlon  liy  previous  smnllpox  =■  0. 

For  we  find  that  second  cases  of  smallpox  are  as  a  ruh 
very  severe  cases,  with  a  hi«h  falalily  rate.  Thus  l)r 
Seaton  in  his  "Handbook  of  Vaccination"  says: 

nowcr  states,  nn  the  autliorln-  of  Hi's^nl  Siorii.  tliat  nt  Verona,  li 
the  tea  yearn  1S:iti-3.'4,  34  raacs  nf  nconnrl  nninUi<rix  1i;i<1  hoen  iiotcd,  ft  n 
whinh  wore  fatal;  nnrl  lloin)  rcjmrlH,  in  tin-  i')iii]einu'R  in  WiirttcmberR 
183t-5,  r>7  vnscM  of  rcurrcnt  Fmafiivix.  of  wliich  HI  ilicil;  ami  in  Ruhsc 
qiient  eptdcmirn,  Sd  pases.  12  of  wljii'h  ivcri'  f;ital. 

This  (lives  a  total  of  ir.7  cases,  with  'M  deaths;  a  mortalit.i 
of  21.R  per  cent.  Tlie  most  recent  evidence  is  to  tJie  sanu 
efl'ect.  The  fatality  of  recurrent  smalliiox  in  llie  Sbeffiek 
outbreak  was  25  ]w  cenl. 

And  even  in  respf-ct  of  protection,  the  evidence  is  by  i\( 
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means  clear  in  the  case  of  smallpox — not  by  any  means 
so  clear  as  it  is  for  some  other  diseases.  For  instance, 
if  we  turn  again  to  the  history  of  smallpox  on  board  of  the 
ill-fated  emigrant  vessel,  the  Preiissen,  already  alluded 
to,  we  find  that  there  were  on  board  of  that  ship  thirteen 
persons  who  had  had  small-pox  before  embarking,  iind  that, 
of  these,  three  took  the  disease  a  second  time  when  it  broke 
out  on  board,  and  that  of  the  three  cases  one  was  so  severe 
as  to  threaten  life,  though  not  to  actually  kill.  Ho  that  if 
vaccination  did  for  the  population  at  large  what  previous 
smallpox  did  for  the  people  of  the  Preussen,  it  would 
make  us  comfortably  certain  that  whenever  smallpox 
broke  out,  just  about  a  quarter  of  us  would  catch  it,  with 
every  kind  of  result,  from  the  mild  form  up  to  that  severe 
enough  for  "endangering  life." 

Of  course  I  must  not  be  understood  to  absolutely  deny  the 
nu to-prophylactic  power  of  smallpox.  There  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  evidence  which  tends  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  some  such  power,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  immunity 
of  the  hospital  nurses,  so  far  as  that  immunity  is  real.  But 
I  do  certainly  hold  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  about  it; 
far  too  much  doubt  to  enable  us  to  accept  it  as  a  theory 
whereon  to  found  the  practice  of  compulsory  legal  inter- 
ference. 

Claim  IV:  Den-vase  of  Small pow  since  the  luiroduetion 
of  Yaccinatioih — Opponents  of  vaccine  law  often  find  them- 
selves reproached  in  some  such  termn  as  the  following: 
*'The  ravages  of  smallpox  used  to  be  much  more  terrible 
than  they  are  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  smallpox 
has  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  and 
what  more  do  you  want?"  We  rei)ly  that  we  want  a  gi*eat 
deal  more.  We  want  some  little  evidence  of  the  causal 
connection  between  the  two;  we  do  not  want  to  be  involved 
in  a  mere  post  ergo  propter.  And  it  is  just  this  causal  con- 
nection which  we  deny,  and  we  think  that  we  can  justify  our 
denial.  We  can  call  to  witness  that  very  Epidemiological 
Society  which  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  passing  the 
first  law  for  the  compulsion  of  vaccination.  In  1S55  we  find 
them  memorializing  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  on 
the  seriously  large  proportion  of  the  births  which  still 
esca])ed  vaccination,  and  estimating  that  not  more  than 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  these  births  are  being  vaccinated 
by  private  practitioners  in  addition  to  the  public  vaccina- 
tions. Now  before  1840  all  vaccinations  were  private  vac- 
cinations: so  that  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Epi- 
demiological Society  themselves  that  up  to  1840  not  more 
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than  lo  per  cent  of  the  births  were  being  vaccinated  at  all. 
Nevertliless,  we  find  from  the  1«53  report  of  the  same 
So(-iet,v  tliJit  the  ratio  for  Loudon  of  nmallpox  deaths  to 
every  1,(100  deatlis  from  all  causes  had  fallen  from  108  in  the 
decade  175(M>U  to  2;t  in  tlie  ten  years  ending  18-10. 

If  ill!  lhi«  diunge  was  effected  wilhout  any  compnlsion. 
and  with  only  15  iwr  cent  of  the  births  vaccinated,  why  in 
any  compulsion  necessary?  The  truth  is  that  the  decline 
of  smallpox  had  set  in  before  vaccination  was  heard  of,  and 
long  before  it  had  been  carried  out  to  an  extent  which  could 
have  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  death-rate.  The 
late  Dr.  Farr  observes  in  his  article,  "Vital  Htatistios,"  in 
McCulIoch's  "StaliKtical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,'" 
"Smallpox  attained  its  maximum  after  inoculation  was 
introdwced;  this  disease  bofjan  to  grow  less  fatal  before 
vaccination  was  discovered;  indicating,  together  with  the 
diminnlion  in  fever,  the  general  improvement  iu  health  then 
taking  place."  Thns  smalli>ox,  dnriut:  the  last  few  years 
of  the  last  century,  was  trying  hard  to  die  out,  and  the 
inoculators  wci'e  trying  no  less  hard  to  stamp  it  in;  and 
va<'ciuation  got  the  credit  of  a  change  with  which  it  was 
indeed  contenii»cirary,  though  to  tliat  change  it  never  was 
contributory. 

Hut  f  may  be  <'xh<n-l<'<1  to  compare  the  behavior  of  other 
diseases,  if  I  would  see  the  influeni-e  of  vaccination  on  this 
jiarticular  one.  I  am  willing  to  do  so  to  auy  extent  on  one 
condition,  that  the  diseases  to  be  compared  may  be  fairly 
comparable.  Kiuallpox  is  one  of  a  great  group  of  diseases, 
and  for  fair  comparison  we  must  remain  within  the  limits 
of  that  group,  and  make  our  coui|>arison  with  other  zymotic 
fevers  and  exanthems.  .\nd  first  broadly,  what  of  the 
diseases  which  have  come  and  gime  without  auy  vaccinal 
interference?  Wliere  is  the  !!lack  Heath  iion?  Where  is 
the  riague  now?  The  dread  Tvphus.  which  in  tlK^days  of 
the  Stuarts  gave  such  a  tcrrilde  significance  to  the  j>hra«e 
"rot  in  gaol."  ia  all  but  gone,  though  hinocent  of  vaccinal 
c-x])ulKion.  I,et  well-va<<inated  Slielliehl  declare  whether 
jilagiie  or  i-holeia  or  typhus,  for  which  we  have  no  vaccina- 
tion, is  more  or  le.«s  to  be  dreadeil  than  that  smallpox 
against  which  we  are  so  well  protected  by  vaccination  that 
"to  have  it  is  almost  a  crime."  .\nd  if  it  should  Ix*  uryed 
that  we  ought  to  examine-  this  ihiiui  with  more  exactness 
than  is  possible  to  so  broad  an  hislorical  view  as  that  just 
taken.  1  none  the  teas  maintain  that  so  far  from  the  decline 
of  sriiiilliK)X  having  been  uni;pie  a:i!ong  dlferiKen.  such 
examination  will  show  that  it  has  hardly  been  remarkable. 
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In  the  before-quoted  work,  Dr.  Fjirr  long  ago  remarked, 
"Fever  has  progressively  declined  since  1771;  fever  has 
declined  in  nearly  the  s^inie  proportion  as  smallpox.''  And 
the  figures  that  Dr.  Farr  gives  are  these: 

Deaths  per  10,000  living. 
1771^0.        1801-10.        1831-35. 
Fever     ....  021  204  111 

SmaUpox         ...  502  204  83 

And  the  same  principle  may  be  carried  on  to  later  dates 
with  no  result  save  to  strengthen  it.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
Fiftieth  lieport  of  the  English  Registrar! reneral,  and  take 
the  evidence  of  Table  17,  p.  Ivi,  as  to  the  comparison  of  the 
quinquennium  18GG-70,  in  which  compulsion  was  made  per- 
fect, with  the  last  one  given,  viz.,  18S1-5.  We  shall  obtain 
this  result: 

Average  Annual  Death-rate  per  Million  living,  in  Two  Quinquennia 

compared. 


1800-70. 

iasi-5. 

Decrease  %. 

Smallpox 

105 

78 

25.5 

Scarlet  fever     .... 

900 

4:i4 

55.0 

Fever — typhus,    typhoid,  ill- 

defined,  and  continued 

850 

272 

08.0 

Cholera 

'  172 

16 

91.0 

The  figures  for  cholera  have  been  added  on  account  of  its 
peculiarly  epidemic  character,  though  for  many  reasons  it 
is  not  strictly  comparable  with  smallpox;  but  to  the  other 
diseases  in  the  table  there  is  no  such  objection.  And  the 
table  sets  forth  smallpox  as  having  actually  the  smallest 
diminution  in  its  death-rate  of  any  of  the  threes  Tever-groups. 
Other  diseases  are  thus  shown  to  luive  been  better  fought 
without  the  aid  of  vaccination  than  smallpox  has  with  it. 

But  the  evidence  does  not  stop  h(»re.  I^ooking  at  the  Lon- 
don returns,  we  find  the  registrar- general  writing  in  his 
1880  report  on  the  decennium  then  ending: 

It  will  he  found  that  the  saving  of  life  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  diminished  mortality  from  causes  whose  destructive  activity  is 
especially  amenahle  to  sanitary  interference  —  namely,  the  so-called 
zymotic  diseases.  .  .  .  The  death-rate  from  fever  fell  nearly  50  per 
cent.  .  .  .  That  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  fell  33  per  cent.  .  .  .  One 
disease  alone  in  this  class  showed  exceptionally  a  rise,  and  no  incon- 
siderahle  one.  This  was  smallpox,  which,  owing  to  the  two  great  out- 
breaks of  1871-2  and  1877-8,  gave  a  death-rate  nearly  50  per  cent 
ahove  the  previous  average. 

So  that  in  this  great  city,  the  only  disease  against  which  we 
are  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  special  prophylactic,  is 
the  only  one  among  tlie  zymoticr  gi'oup  which  **shows  ex- 
ceptionally a  rise."  The  claims  made  on  behalf  of  vaccina- 
tion break  down  on  all  sides  as  soon  as  really  impai'tial 
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scrutiny  is  applied  to  thciii.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  cx- 
iiiii]iteu  of  Lcicc'stcT  iiiid  of  lieigliley.  whwe  vaecinatiou  Iijls 
b(!t'ii  all  Imt  entirely  neglected,  iii'cue  beyond  question  that 
a  community  may  be  thoroughly  protected  against  the 
Hprcad  o(  »iim)lpi>x  by  wauitary  meamires,  even  tboiif^h  the 
diHease  be  not  unfrei|iienlly  introduced  into  its  liniitH  from 
the  well-vacei Hated  distriels  round. 

It  i»  often  urged  ihul  the  opposition  to  vaccinHtion  is  a 
uentinienlal  oppoxitiou.  But  1  submit  that  there  H  little 
enough  of  sentiment  in  the  dry  facts  and  drier  ligureH 
wherein  my  argnment  has  so  far  been  set  out.  Not  that  1 
mind  the  tannt;  i  have  no  sliame  of  sentiment,  which  after 
all,  is  but  the  fool's  name  for  the  pursuit  of  righteousness; 
and  I  am  cnniing  1u  llie  sentiment  by  and  by.  liut  so  far 
from  mere  fientinient  being  the  burden  of  my  song,  I  claim 
to  be  the  bearer  in  this  matter  of  one  of  the  sternest  and  the 
hardest  of  nature's  nuuiy  bard,  stern  messages,  I  am  trying 
to  bear  witness  that  nature's  politics  know  no  compromise, 
and  that  in  matters  sanitary  Ihe  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Tlie 
sentimentalists  on  Ihe  otiier  side  protest  that  this  is  too 
cruel  a  message  to  deliver  lo  the  poor.  liut  I  did  not  make 
the  message,  nor  do  I  deliver  it  to  the  poor  alone,  I  tell  the 
ri»-h;  It  is  not  safe  for  you  io  leave  L.iizarns  crying 
unheeded  al  your  gale.  If  yuu  do,  his  sorew  shall  plague 
you,  his  diseast^'  shall  sniire  you,  his  wulfering  sliall  be  your 
anguish,  and  by  his  death  shall  you  die.  It  is  no  um^  to  try 
to  dodge  fate  by  forcing  upon  Lazarus  a  little  more  domes- 
ticated dirt.  It  is  no  use  lo  try  to  get  to  the  back  of  the 
north  wind  with  a  Htlle  bil  of  tame  tilth  eaged  in  a 
capillary  tube.  You  must  go  for  better  dwellings;  by  a 
]K>licy  of  open  spaces  you  must  make  ])assage  for  the  winds 
that  blow;  you  must  let  in  the  light  of  heaven;  you  must 
lay  the  water  cm.  And  then,  as  the  sternness  of  the  thi-eat 
drives  ycm  further  on  the  road  to  righteousness,  you  may 
tnrn  with  gi-owing  hope  from  thicat  to  promist^  and,  bein;^ 
clean,  may  claim  to  live. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


WHY  THE  WORKERS  WANT. 


BY   KOBEItT   GUIEVK. 


Probably  no  subject  in  tlie  whole  range  of  political 
economy  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion  and  resulted 
in  more  confusion  of  thought  than  the  problem  of  the 
source  of  wages,  and  their  relation  to  profits,  inter- 
est, and  rent.  Although  the  **new  political  economy'' 
sometimes  so  called,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  George  may 
be  regarded  as  a  leading  exponent,  gives  a  clear  and 
]6gical  explanation  of  these  relations,  as  yet  the  new 
light  thus  shed  on  this  question  has  not  penetrated 
far  enough  into  the  popular  consciousness  to  bring 
about  a  general  change  in  opinion.  Inst(*ad,  tli(*  old  doc- 
tiineof  a  wage-fund,  and  the  theory  that  wages  d(»i)end  on 
the  amount  of  profits,  or  on  the  size  and  excellence  of  the 
season's  crops,  are  still  held,  although  in  a  nebulous  sort  of 
way.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  these  are  exi)loded  theories, 
but  still  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  exist  as  a  sort  of 
residuum  at  the  bottom  of  many  minds,  as  is  abundantly 
manifested  in  the  strength  of  the  belief  in  the  fetich  of 
"protection,''  in  the  occasional  advocacy  of  profit-sharing, 
and  in  the  general  tone  underlying  much  of  the  popular  talk 
and  writing  of  the  day. 

Especially  noticeal)le  are  these  vague  l)eli(»fs,  survivals 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  r(»cent  i)ast,  as  they  may  justly  be 
called,  when  an  industrial  i)anic  such  as  we  recently  experi- 
enced breaks  over  the  community.  Then  we  hear  talk 
about  "conforming  to  the  exigencies  of  business,"  about  the 
necessity  of  the  laborers  "sharing  the  losses"  incident  to 
the  hard  times,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  providing 
further  "protection"  or  retaining  what  we  have  in  order  to 
maintain  the  laborers'  wages  above  the  pauper  level  of  the 
toilers  of  Europe. 

Nothing,  howev(»r,  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  stipend 
of  the  wage-earner  bears  no  necessary  or  constjint  relation 
to  the  profits  of  business.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  wages  in  the  great  protected  industries  of  textiles 
and  iron,  or  in  the  great  monopolized  industries  of  trans- 
portation, oil,  sugar,  (4c.,  are  relatively  Imv,  the  laborers 
certainly  obtaining  no  mon»  than  the  market  rates,  receiv- 
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inj^  no  higher  wages  because  their  employers  make  immense 
prolits,  but  rather  getting  less  than  workers  rendering 
similar  services  in  other  occupations  requiring  no  more  skill, 
and  which  ai*e  not  so  thoroughly  monopolized  or  so  heavily 
protected.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  the»e 
assertions.  Probably  some  of  our  noted  economists  could 
prove  by  maps,  diagi*ams,  and  heavy  rules  of  varying  lengths 
that  the  textile  factory  workers,  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
other  employees  were  relatively  higher  paid,  but  the  evidence 
of  common  report  and  the  stronger  evidence  of  the  great 
unrest  of  these  classes  of  toilers,  as  manifested  by  their 
numei'ous  strikes,  is  amply  corroborative  of  the  position 
here  advanc(»d. 

The  stipends  of  the  wage-earners  of  all  classes  and  of 
every  description  an*  not  in  the  last  analysis  based  on  the 
profits  of  business,  but  on  what  th(»y  can  "force''  from  their 
employers.  The  measure  of  any  wage-(^arner's  subjection  to 
circumstances,  or  his  ability  to  control  the  amount  of  his 
wage,  depends: 

J.  On  the  number  of  other  laborers  competing  for  his 
work ; 

2.  On  what  it  will  cost  him  to  live,  or  on  what  he  may  be 
obliged  or  is  willing  to  live; 

3.  On  his  ability  to  r'ombiue  with  his  fellows  in  order  to 
maintain  or  secure  high(»r  wages. 

In  regard  to  the  first  condition,  if  a  wage-earner  is  highly 
skilled  or  possesses  rare  ability  which  is  in  demand,  he  will 
secure  high  wages,  but  it  will  be  in  conformity  with  this 
condition  nevertheless;  and  although  he  may  appear  to  be 
exempt  from  its  operation,  he  is  not  so  in  any  measure.  As 
to  the  second  condition,  it  is  quite  evident  that  men  cannot 
continue  to  work  for  wages  that  are  belor>v  the  level  of  sub- 
sistence; but  it  is  not  also  so  cleiU'ly  realized  that  the  wages 
of  the  skilled  workmen  are  likewise  based  on  the  (»ost  of  liv- 
ing. Yet  that  such  is  the  case  is  a  conc^lusion  that  cannot 
be  avoided  when  it  is  considered  that  such  men  have  in  gen- 
eral no  means  of  basing  their  demand  for  wages  on  the 
profits  of  the  business,  but  stand  out  for  a  figure  that  is 
relatively  high  compared  with  their  less  fortunate  fellows. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  men  or 
^J  firms  carrying  on  small  businesses  are  obliged  to  pay  the 

j'  j  market  price  to  their  workmen,  and  they  oannot  afford  to  do 

more  as  the  exigencies  of  competition  prevent.  This  is 
ti-ue.  Yet  ordinary  employers  are  only  in  essence  laborers 
theniselv(»s,  and  are  under  the  pressure  of  exactly  the 
same  economic  conditions  as  those  who  work  for  them. 
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Thej  are  competing  strenuously  for  work  and  sire  obliged  to 
accept  it  on  the  conditions  tlu*  circuiustances  will  p(»rniit, 
while  the}'  may  l)e  at  the*  same  time  coerced  by  those  they 
employ  through  their  trades  unions.  It  is  the  great  em- 
ployers, who  control  immense  capital  and  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  take  advantage  of  some  or  all  of  the  legal  monopo- 
lies now  existing,  that  reap  the  imm(»nse  i)rofits  which 
enable  men  to  become  millionaires  or  billionaires  in  a  few 
years.  These  monopolies  now  give  corporate  capital  such 
extreme  advantage  that  the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  entire 
wealth  is  already  in  its  possessicm,  while  it  has  a  lien  (m 
future  production  that  will  mnessarily  absorb,  unless  its 
powers  and  privileges  are  abridged,  all  wealth  that  can  he 
created. 

These  monopolies,  in  spite  of  a  condition  of  such  absolute 
abundance  of  all  the  necessities  of  lift* — food,  clothing,  and 
shelter — as  nevc»r  existed  before  sin<(»  the  world  began,  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  fencing  in  of  opportunities  to 
labor  and  the  prevention  of  production  and  distribution  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  always  a  submerged  tenth,  and 
in  times  of  depression  probably  a  submerged  fourth  of  the 
population,  in  want  and  misery,  and  the  c<mditions  are  now 
little  better  here  in  America  than  in  Kui'ope.  Chief  among 
these  monopolies  that  are  sapping  the  life-blood  of  the 
nations,  are: 

((/)  Private  ownership  of  land — the  gn»at(*st  of  Ww  social 
wrongs — which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  the  misery  and  crime 
of  the  communitv. 

(6)  l^ivate  control  of  public  servic(s  including  trans]M»r- 
tatiou,  the  lelegraph,  the  telephone*,  electric  and  gas 
lighting,  etc. 

(c)  l^rivate  control  of  the  issu(»s  of  money  and  of  credit 
through  the  banking,  currency,  and  public  debts  systems. 

(rf)  Private  control  of  inv(*ntions  and  machinery,  nmd(» 
possible  by  the  existence  of  the  other  monopolies. 

(e)  Private  control  of  the  home  market  for  ]>rivate  profit, 
on  the  specious  ])lea  of  a  givat  public  bt^nelit,  by  means  of 
the  protective  system. 

All  these  constitute  monopolies,  because  the  advantages 
accruing  from  their  operation  can  rmly  now  be  secured  by 
great  combinations  of  ca])ital.  The  single  firm  or  the  indi- 
vidnal  has  no  chance,  and  practically,  then»fore,  a  monopoly 
exists  in  each  instance*.  These*  monopolies,  too,  are  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  insidious  kind  because  the*  beneficiaries 
are  inextricably  intermix(»d  with  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  are  all  interested  in   maintaining  their   advantages 
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through  the  untiiral  iimtuict  of  self-iutereBt;  in  moat  iadi- 
Tiduul  ciiM-H  not  i-ealiziiif;  that  tUc.v  ure  Hiding  in  imiintaiu- 
ing  s(H-itil  wriings,  but  iR'vt'rthfh'sn,  lit-Ipiug  all  tlie  whilu 
to  (Ti'alc  and  siitftain  a  i)ubli(;  niiiuioii  favorable  to  oi'  at  least 
tolerant  of  tlu'He  social  iiiii|mties.  Tiina  while  it  \»  out 
iiecesaaiy  to  |iostulal<!  a  "laiidliird  i-lans"  or  a  "money 
power"  ('on»iiii'iii^t  a^^ainst  Ilie  iieople,  il  i«  easy  to  apjue- 
beiid  how  al)  who  are  reajiiii^  advantages  from  these  niih 
uopulien  will  aet  logellier  as  a  unit  at  the  first  symptom  of 
danger  lo  llieii- "vested  riglits." 

If  tliis  analysis  is  correel.  it  is  not  at  all  Hurprising  that 
we  have  "hard  times,"  that  wages  are  reduced,  that  people 
starve  and  are  in  wani  in  the  midst  of  plenly.  In  fact,  in 
fact'  of  these  eondilions,  it  would  he  surprising  if  Hueh 
results  did  not  follow. 

I'erliaps  a  few  plain  examples  of  the  power  of  (Corporate 
eapilal  to  eoiral  all  the  surplus  wealth  and  to  leave  to  the 
loilei's  only  a  liaie  living,  if  ai-tually  Ihal,  will  illnslrate  the 
pret-eding  statement. 

Tile  I'rovidente  Worsted  Mills,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  stale  of  Hhode  Ishind  in  lS!^t.  with  a  capital  of 
$5(10,(1(1(1.  which  was  authorized  increased  hv  law  in  1884!  to 
$[,U(IO,(IO(l,  and  tlie  National  Worsted  Mills,  incorporated  in 
ISSt;  with  a  capital  of  ?liO(l,0(lft  increased  hy  law  in  1SS7  to 
f-HUO.Ilol),  and  together  operating  live  mills  and  engaged  in 
the  production  4if  woisled  yarns  and  suitings,  '•syndicated" 
their  property  in  Hie  spring  of  181i;!. 

The  combined  aulhoriKed  capital  of  these  two  concerns 
has  lieen.  since  IssT.  $1.:{(l<).<)(l(t:  but  these  valuable  jdants 
weiv  very  largely  Hie  pioperty  of  Mf.  t'liarles  Fletcher,  who 
started  business  in  (his  I(nali(y  in  1H75  in  a  leawd  bnildiog. 
and  has  since  lliat  jieriod  built  all  (licse  milis  and  a  uumlH*r 
of  others.  Ix'sides  a<*i|uiring  much  outside  proiHTty,  and  by 
general  rejHU't  and  belief  has  paid  for  all  this  projK-rtv  out 
of  (he  profits  of  the  worsted  mills.  That  is.  Ihe  »1 .30rt,flO(t 
for  which  the  two  corporations  were  capitalized  was  in 
reality  profits  that  had  bi'cn  made  ont  of  the  busineas,  and 
rfiV/  inif  represent  any  original  investment. 

In  the  early  part  of  1S!»:t  these  two  c(mcerns  were  consoli- 
dated under  the  name  of  the  Xalional  and  Providence 
Wornted  mills  and  secured  a  charter  from  the  Rhode  Island 
(leneral  .\ssembly.  anIhoHzing  them  to  issue  fli.llOO.OOO 
stock  and  f  1  ,llfHl.(i(»t  of  gold  mortgage-bonds.  No  improve- 
ments or  additions  bad  been  made  to  the  milla  of  any 
cons<'iiuence.  and  the  incn'ased  capitalization  was  based  on 
the  earning  power  of  the  mills;   but  it  was  claimed  in  the 
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prospectus  published  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  stock 
tJiat  this  capitalization  was  also  based  on  the  actual  valua- 
tion. But  the  valuation  had  wholly  been  made  out  of  the 
profits. 

According  to  this  published  prospectus  the  mills  had 
earned  for  the  five  years  previous  to  181)3  an  aggregate  of 
(2,212,857.65,  making  an  average  of  $442,571.53  per  annum, 
or  at  the  rate  of  thirty-four  per  crnt  annualUi  on  their  then 
capital  of  $1,300,000.  ' 

The  new  syndicate  proposed  to  continue  to  earn  as  much 
in  the  future,  and  in  the  prospectus  apportioned  the  earn- 
ings on  the  various  classes  of  securities  as  follows: 

$1,000,000  of  bonds  at  6  per  cent $  CAOOO.OO 

$500,000  preferred  stock.  8  per  cent 40.(KX).00 

$1,500,000  common  stock.   10  per  cent 150,000.00 

To   Uquldate   bonds 100,()00.(K) 

Surplus  92.571.53 

Total $442,571.53 

The  sum  of  $442,571.53,  which  it  is  intended  to  secure  as  a 
profit,  is  almost  fifteen  per  cent  on  three  million  dollars. 

The  $1,000,000  first-mortgage  gold  bonds  are  only  to  run 
ten  years,  one-tenth  to  be  paid  otf  each  ye^ar.  The  sale  of 
the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  netted  an  aggregate  of 
$1,500,000,  both  interest  and  principal  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  business,  which  at  the  same*  time  is  expected 
to  pay  ten  per  cent  on  the  couimon  stock,  whih*  the  (owners 
of  the  two  old  corporations  retained  all  the  common  stock. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  original  owners, 
in  addition  to  the  profit  on  the  business,  have  also  realized 
by  sale  of 

Bonds    $1,000,000 

Preferred  stock 5(K),(X)0 

Extra  common  stock 2(K).000 

Total  $1,700,000 

Or  150  per  cent  on  the  previous  capitalization. 

In  other  words,  the  proprietors  have  mortgaged  and 
bonded  their  mills  for  $1,500,000,  and  they  int(»nd  to  make 
the  mills  earn  money  enough  to  pay  this  sum  and  a  high  rate 
of  interest  on  it,  while  at  the  same  time  thev  will  still  remain 
in  full  possession  of  the  mills,  and  earn  ten  per  cent  or  more 
on  $1,500,000,  which  is  $200,000  more  than  the  two  corpora- 
tions were  capitalized  for.  Their  profits  have  therefore 
been,  according  to  their  own  showing,  for  the  five  years 
mentioned,  $2,212,857.65;  through  sale  of  bonds  and  increase 
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of  Slock  in  180:i,  ?1,700,000;  total,  $3,912,857.05,  a  sum  which 
if  divided  bv  six  makes  an  auuiuil  profit  of  a  fraction 
over  lift.v  p(*r  cent  on  the  original  capitalization  for  the  six 
years  previous  to  18IKJ;  and  this  does  not  include  what 
possible  profit  has  been  made  in  1893.  Although  these 
corporations  had  made  such  immense  profits,  yet,  at  the  first 
whisper  of  hard  times,  they  proceeded  to  reduce  wages,  and 
as  a  result,  their  work-people  went  on  a  ten  weeks'  strike 
against  a  reduction  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
and  returned  to  work  just  before  Christmas,  1893, on  a  slight 
modification  of  the  reduction.  The  corporation  did  not  ask 
their  work-folk  to  share  in  their  prosperity. 

If  the  corporations  had  been  contimt  with  ten  per  cent,  for 
the  fivQ  years  previous  to  1893,  on  their  capital  of  $1,300,000, 
and  had  set  aside  $52,r)71..53  for  a  sinking  fund  and  for  con- 
tingencies— a  total  of  $182,571.53 — they  would  have  had 
left  $200,000,  which  could  have  been  divided  in  wages.  The 
number  of  operatives  in  the  mills  may  be  set  down  at  2,500, 
which  is  probably  a  little  in  excess  of  the  actual  number. 
This  sum  of  mon(\v  divided  among  these  people  would  make 
an  average  of  two  dollars  a  wi^ek,  and  it  would  have  exerted 
a  more  beneficial  effect  on  the  (Mitire  community  than  any 
other  conc(»ivable  agency. 

But  why  did  not  the  manufacturers  divide  this  $200,000 
among  their  helj),  annually?  Simply  because  there  was  no 
force — legal,  economi*-,  or  moral — that  compelled  them  to  do 
so.  The  i)eople,  as  has  Ix^en  jminted  out  in  the  beginning 
of  this  i)ai)er,  wen*  comp<*lled  by  circumstances  to  work  for 
what  they  could  get.  The*  monopoly  of  land  jirevented  them 
from  emj^loying  th(*mselv(»s,  and  through  the  high  rents 
resulting  took  a  large  proportion  of  their  scanty  earnings; 
the  monopoly  of  money  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  earnings;  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  increased 
the  cost  of  everything  they  purchased,  and  all  the  monopo- 
lies acting  together  hemmed  them  in  in  all  directions.  On 
the  one  hand  is  a  set  of  men  with  almost  unlimited  power 
(using  it  ignorantly,  perhaps)  and  in  command  of  the  sources 
of  lift* — land,  money,  trans]>ortation,  inventions,  and  the 
home  market;  cm  the  other  hand  are  the  wage-workers,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  economic  conditions  resulting  from  these 
circumstances,  and  thereby  deprived  of  all  chfince  to  employ 
themselves,  and  of  all  opportunities  of  access  to  the  sources 
of  wealth. 

But  even  this  statement  does  not  show  all  the  legal  advan- 
tages these  cor[)orations  had.  According  to  the  prospectus 
of  the  National  and  Providence  Worsted  Mills,  issued  on 
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May  22j  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  the  new  syndicate,  the  actual  valuation  of  the  property 
was  given  as  follows: 

BuUdlngs  and  machinery JF1J20,G80.00 

Stock,  book  accouuts,  and  cash  on  band 1,1(K{,775.50 

Total  valuation ^^2,924,455.50 

In  addition  to  this  the  good  will  of  the  business  was  esti- 
mated at  f500,000. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  this  same  property  as  given  in 
the  Providence  tax-book  for  18D3  is  as  follows: 

Real  estate $318,1>4().00 

Personal  250.U(X).00 

Total $568,940.00 

which  is  not  quite  twenty  per  cent  of  the  valuation  placed 
by  the  corporation  itself  on  its  own  [property  by  its  own 
prospectus. 

Actual  tax  paid  by  the  mUls  was,  at  IA\  per  rent $  0,103.0-1 

The  tax  the  corporation  should  liave  paid  on  Its  val- 
uation was 4(5,701.28 

The  city  tfix-book  shows  that  every  house  in  the  noij^hbor- 
hood  of  the  mills  is  taxed  on  at  least  two-thirds  or  three 
fourths  its  actual  and  present  selling  value,  and  some  of 
them  up  to  their  full  selling  value.  It  follows  that  th(? 
common  people  are  "taxed  to  d(»atir'  in  t]i<*  literal  sense  of 
these  words,  for  the  imposition  of  all  the*  taxes  the  places 
they  live  in  will  bi»ar  abridges  tlunr  pow(T  of  sustaining 
life,  prevents  the  building  of  more*  houses,  then^bv  making 
it  difficult  for  more  workingmen  to  secun*  homes,  and  con- 
sequently decreases  the  amount  of  profiljibh*  aivl  life-sus- 
taining work  that  might  be  done  in  the  community  if  these 
conditions  did  not  exist. 

It  will  be  found  in  everv  communitv  in  the  countrv  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  inequalities  of  taxat1<m  snch 
as  this — the  corporations  and  the  very  rich  taxed  lightly, 
while  the  wage-earners,  the  producers,  are  taxed  heavily. 

During  the  strike  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the 
reduction  proposed  would  bring  wages  in  the  Providence 
factories  below  the  rates  tlien  ]»aid  in  TTurldersfield, 
England.  A  queer  roault  after  all  these  years  of  "protec- 
tion to  American  labor."  but  quite  easily  understood  when 
it  is  considored,  as  has  been  shown,  that  wages  arp  only 
what  the  laborers  can  senii'e  by  a  struggle  wMth  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  and  consequently,  in  recent  years  at 
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least,  have  not  been  say  greater  in  America  than  In 
laud. 

Another  example,  iu  some  res{iectB  analogous  to  the 
just  mentioned,  is  tlie  wise  of  tlie  Nonautum  Worsted  < 
paiiy,  N<^wton.  Ma»8.,  wtiicli  waa  incorporated  in  1880  wj 
(-npit.il  of  $500,0110,  and  up  to  lli'J'.i,  beside  paying  I 
iinniiiil  dividends,  bad  beeu  able  to  nceumiilute  a  surpli 
fulli,000.  Tlio  company  paid  little  if  any  l)etter  wages  i 
tliOEte  iirevailin^  in  Kuropi',  and  tiud  emptuyed  lUiiny  Fn 
CamidiiniK  and  ArmeniauH  for  the  pnrpo»e  of  displa 
other  peojile  wliose  standard  of  living  was  higher  and 
demanded  lietter  pay.  The  real  estate  and  uiachiner 
this  <onipany  coHt  i»:JO.tHI0,  The  capital  stock  was  taxe 
Newton  on  u  valnation  of  J:J75,000,  while  the  surplu 
¥:il<i,004>  was  only  taxi-d  on  a  valuation  of  |90.0U0. 
Ma»Hat'lin(ietts  (ronuniHSioner  of  corporations  assessed 
corporation  at  th<^  rate  of  ti]5.:{0  i»er  thousand  on  t2t!5. 
the  balance  of  i1a  capital  stock.  The  concern  at  that  i 
was  thus  taxed  on  *500.(H)0,  out  of  a  total  valuatlffl 
$1,44<>,U00. 

This  company  on  Nov,  28,  180.1.  issued  from  its  Uo 
office  a  circular  addressed  to  "tlie  ei^iit  hundred  operal 
employf'd  by  the  Nonantum  Worsted  Company,'"  and  hoi 
with  the  words  "A  Solemn  Warning,"  which  practii 
threatened  that  unless  the  ojieratives  used  their  own  i 
encennd  that  of  their  friends  to  pivvent  the  enactmen 
the  Wilson  Bill,  they  "must  jirepare  tliemselves  for  a 
terial  reduction  of  wases."  This  company  never  shi 
its  prosperity  willi  its  employe<'a,  bul  always  hired 
rheai)est  help  in  (lie  market;  still  its  manager  had 
ofTrontery  to  demand  tliat  the  work-people  aid  liim  in 
tine  aovemment  pap.  wbicli  will  benefit  the  com] 
perhai>fi,  hut  cannot  lielp  the  employees. 

Tf  the  mills  cannot  run  nnlesa  the  government  snat 
them  let  us  socialize  them.  That  is  the  only  logica 
reasonable  aHermitive  for  the  protectionist.  If  not, 
must  abolish  all  the  monopolies. 

These  exanii>h's  can  be  duplicated  in  every  impor 
ninnufaeturing  centTe  in  the  country,  and  in  every  I: 
industry.  The  pn-owth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Pall  H 
nfTords  many  good  ilbistrntions.  The  mills  there  1 
practically  liecn  erected  out  of  the  profits  of  (he  busir 
The  increase  In  the  value  of  the  land  has  been  one  of 
incidents  of  the  business,  and  this  in<Teaae  has.  as  a  wl 
gone  Into  the  possession  of  the  corporations.  Itoth.  i 
tively  and  absolutely,  the  wages  of  the  0|>erative8  have  t 
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meagre  in  Fall  River — ^no  more  than  to  provide  a  somewhat 
squalid  living,  as  the  appearance  of  the  place  testifies,  while 
the  great  wealth  created  has  gone  to  build  new  mills  and 
create  new  profits.  Some  of  the  corporations  organized 
immediately  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  made  so  much 
money  to  begin  with,  that  the  money  for  the  subscriptions 
to  stock  that  had  been  pledged  was  not  called  for,  but  the 
stock  was  brought  to  par  by  in'ofits. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
the  toiler,  no  matter  what  [wofits  are  made  in  the  industry 
in  which  he  works,  only  gets  a  bare  living,  or  the  "nmrket 
price  of  his  labor."  He  cannot  secure  more  as  long  as  the 
monopoly  of  land  and  the  various  other  legal  incubuses 
hedge  him  in  and  rob  him,  and  no  ^'patent  device,''  such  as 
the  protective  system,  will  aid  him  in  the  least  to  get  more 
wages  under  prevailing  circumstances. 

The  concentration  of  capital  and  its  control  of  the  mo- 
nopolies, unless  checked,  must  necessarily  result  in  social- 
ism. The  protective  system  is  essentially  socialistic*,  and 
the  tendency  of  capital  to  crystallize  into  trusts  and  mam- 
moth consolidations,  is  also  socialistic.  Hut  this  kind  of 
socialism  so  far  has  resulted  to  th(*  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  and  that  cannot  and  will  not  always  be 
endured.  If  we  object  to  the  sort  of  socialism  toward  which 
we  are  evidently  di:ifting — as  many  of  us  do,  for  numerous 
good  reasons — the  alternative  th(*n  is,  the  aboliticm  of  all 
the  monopolies.  The  right  of  all  uhmi  to  the  use  of  (he  eartli 
must  be  secured;  money  must  Ix^  issui^d  by  the  community, 
so  that  no  clique  can  control  ])ric(»s;  and  ])(»rfect  free- 
dom in  the  home  mark(»t  must  b(»  secured  by  the 
abolition  of  the  ])rotectiv(»  system,  and  th(»  establish- 
ment of  absolute  free  trade.  Tn  the*  measure  that  we  accom- 
plish these  results  will  our  p(M>ple  b(»  rc^scMicd  from  the  indus- 
trial and  social  misery  from  which  they  now  suffer. 
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PROBLEMS. 

Woman's  Discussion  of  the  Labor  Problem. 


LASD   AND   UONUt. 

-Jai'k  CuAv,  we  ari'  told,  promisod  liia  followers  that 
realm  hIioiiM  be  in  (-oaiiiiou"  aod  lliut  "tliei'C  should  b 
iiiiirc  nioiu-.v,"  Tlic  niKliiict  of  vvpi-y  class  teaches  it  w 
ils  inten-sl  Vwa.  and  (]<>iihth'H»  Ihc  lommon  mind  has  ah 
lijid  iiii  olisi-iiif  jK-i'tfiilion  thai  the  land  and  money 
worked  iiijiistici!  lo  tgihor.  itut  .lack  Cade  is  still  wni 
for  his  jaKiiliialion. 

In  oidinai'v  atTairs  if  we  are  in  dunbt  how  to  dii-eet 
i-oni-se  tlie  wisest  action  is  lo  (;o  on  to  the  point  where 
palhwa.v  reaKes  to  he  rlear  and  from  that  "eoifin  of  vant 
lake  a  fiesli  survey  of  oiii-  dillleiilty.  Now  in  this  1; 
prohlein,  wliiih  is  leci-ivinfi  «neh  a  innltitude  of  tlieore 
solutions,  oat"  lliinf?  is  eertjiiur  /Ac  finid  It  the  n-wrroi 
liifior.  Tract'  hibor  np  from  its  smallest  rills  through  al 
widening  slreanm  and  we  invariahly  eome  to  the  hin 
hisl.  Also,  from  llie  liist  prodnetion  till  raw  matei 
eome  into  aetiial  umc,  there  iiinst  tie  land  to  stand  ii 
witlioul  wliieh,  it  is  evident,  labor  eannot  Im^  done.  If.  t 
there  he  Ihis  vilal  onion  iK-lween  labor  and  land,  why 
eslabtish  smh  a  s.vsleni  of  hind-tennre  as  that  nil  the  1 
wanted  can  1h'  had  on  the  terms  labor  can  aecept.  he^ini 
with  Ihe  now  nii<-inph>ved  land  in  Ihe  cities  and  radia 
back  lowards  Ihe  wilderness?  After  that  we  mlyht  tak 
what  is  left  of  the  problem  and  survey  it  anew.  In  o 
words,  whv  not  establish  the  nhii/lr  tiijr  and  see  what  eo 
of  il  ? 

Itut  the  money  ipieeilion  is  also  a  jiart  of  the  lalmr  p 
lem.  and  it  is  just  now  cbiiiuinfi  a  foreniost  place, 
invsent  disenssion.  however,  does  net  promise  any  vain 
practical  issue  liecause  cert^iiii  self-interesls  wliicji  jiif  1 
iufi  out  for  llii'ir  own  inimeiliiite  advantage  ju'event  it  f 
reslin;:  on  IJie  bedrock  principle  that  money,  us  money, 
suit  be  a  ronmmdity.  After  production  <onie«  excha 
Trade  is  ilie  e\chan;p'  of  labor  prodncts  with  labor  prodi 
To  ivpi-esent  these  prodneta  we  nse  money  because  it 
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be  easily  handled  and  indefinitely  divided,  and  we  give  it  full 
power  to  act  in  their  place.  Money  in  possession  usually 
represents  some  product  which  has  been  given  for  it  and 
some  other  product  for  which  it  is  to  be  given  at  a  con- 
venient season. 

A  representative,  we  know,  must  have  credentials  from 
some  power  holding  sovereign  authority,  and  his  or  its  own 
power  is,  therefore,  by  the  nature  of  the  <*ase,  a  Icffftl  power. 
Money,  which  comes  from  a  word  meaning  to  trnnnd^  is  such 
a  representative.  If  it,  as  a  medium  of  ex<'hange,  have  a 
value  of  its  own,  it  becomes  one  of  the  exchanged  products 
and  ceases  for  the  time  being  to  be  money.  It  is  a  return  to 
barter  in  another  form.  This  is  the  case  when  gold  is 
accepted  according  to  its  weight.  Nothing  can  have  value 
in  itself  and  be  money  at  the  same  instant,  because  in  the 
one  case  the  thing,  to  find  its  use,  must  be  retained,  in  the 
other  it  must  be  parted  with.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
use  our  gold  in  both  ways  at  once.  The  question  th(»n  re- 
solves itself  into  whether  we  shall  use  mouvii  in  exchanges 
or  some  system  of  barter. 

If  we  use  money,  pure  and  simple,  every  visible  piece  of  it 
must  be  accompanied  on  its  busy  course  by  a  something 
invisible,  viz.,  confidence-  A  country  treating  with  an 
simbassador  must  be  sure  that  h(»  represents  his  sovereign. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  on  that  point  his  us(»fulness  is  at  an 
end.  Gold  itself  in  current  use  passes  on  the  vahn*  that  con- 
fidence gives  it  and  not  on  its  bullion  value.  Shakspere 
says: 

'Tween  man  and  man  they  weipjh  not  every  ntamp, 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figures'  sake. 

And  if  "between  man  and  man"  this  confidence  would  con- 
tinue to  the  end,  paper  would  be  a  much  more  convenient 
material  for  all  currency  than  metal.  The  present  obstacle 
to  this,  however,  is  that  it  requires  a  more  advanced  state  of 
civilization  to  use  money  that  has  only  a  Jv(jal  valu(*  than 
nations  have  yet  attained  to  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another. 

But  a  single  country  like  our  own,  where  the  governing 
and  the  governed  are  precisely  the  same  jiersons,  ought  to  be 
able  to  trust  each  other  in  both  capacities.  If  we — the 
people  that  govern — issued  a  currency  based  upon  our 
natural  wealth  which  we  promised  to  receive  from  ourselves 
— the  people  that  are  governed — in  paj/ment  of  all  public 
dueSj  surely  we — the  people  for  whose  welfare  this  was  in- 
stituted— would  never  gain  any  advantage  by  repudiating 
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it  Wo  rould  inako  arrangements  for  transmitting  gold. 
<*itlHM'  <'oinr(i  or  in  bullion,  to  foreign  nations  when  needed. 
KiK'h  arrangtMurnts  would  bo  easier  to  make  then  than  now 
Hin(*(»  we  hIiouUI  have  nion*  gold  to  spare. 

The  dini<*ult,v  about  thiugs  runuing  smoothly  under  oar 
present  system  is  the  same  that  we  should  encounter  in 
treating  with  an  ambassador  who  wiis  sometimes  a  repre- 
s(»ntativ(»,  sometim(»s  the  sovereign  himself,  and  always 
under  suspicion  of  turning  out  only  a  private  individual 
after  all.  We  know  whi<*h  power  would  have  the  advantage 
un(h»r  those  eiicumstanees.  It  would  not  be  the  power 
to  whirh  the  ambassador  was  accredited.  So  with  our 
present  hybrid  money.  It  is  the  dealers  in  it  at  the  financial 
c<mtres  who  regulate  its  volume  to  suit  the  emergencies  of 
their  own  business  and  who  know  how  to  ]>Iay  fast  and  loose 
with  it  by  taking  advantage  of  its  various  forms  so  that  by 
putting  llieir  own  money  into  that  form  most  desirable  at 
the  moment  tlu\v  may  exploit  each  for  their  own  interest; 
it  is  th(*se  controlling  financial  institutions  that  get  all  the 
benetit  of  this  uncertainty,  while  the  plain  people  on  the 
farms  and  in  th(»  shops  only  know  that  there  is  some  "mys- 
terious evil  i)ower"  whi<'h  snat<*hes  away  from  them  part  of 
their  profits  just  as  they  think  them  within  their  grasp. 

Only  tlu»  government  has  no  inten^st  apart  from  the 
people,  its  p(M*manence  d(*pending  ujxm  the  welfare  of  each 
citizen  individually  and  th(»  strength  of  all  collectively.  It 
cannot  but  be,  then,  that  the  currency  should  be  conrr<olled 
by  goviM'ument  and  not  by  companies  whose  permaiftmce 
de]>ends  upon  suc<*ess  in  making  tlu»ir  own  fortunes,  .'ogard- 
less  of  the  interests  of  the  peoj^h*  at  large  except  a«  re:  ct- 
ing  upon  their  own. 

They  tell  us,  how(»v(»r,  that  if  only  paper  were  used  money 
would  be  loo  abundant,  and  the  inf(»rence  is  that  it  is  a  less 
evil  to  have  it  loo  scarce.  Xec^d  we  (|U(*stion  why?  But  it 
should  be  ncnther  the  (me  nor  the  olher.  It  should  be  just 
right  like  th(*  st(»am  ])ressur(»  in  an  engine.  T^»t  an  induce- 
ment of  some  kind  be  oiTered  for  the  return  of  money  not  in 
use  to  a  i>lac(»  of  deposit,  there  to  remain  until  it  is  again 
wanted.  This  would  be  an  indicator  of  excess  of  volume,  as 
a  safety-valve  indicat(*s  exc(»ss  of  pressure.  Surely  this  is 
not  a  nut  too  hard  for  our  financiers  to  crack. 

But  money  its(*lf  may  be  lent  and  borrowed.  In  this  case 
it  represents  stored-u])  labor,  and  has  a  right  when  in  use  to 
its  own  iH'ofit,  which  is  vitrrcst.  Interest  represents  the 
increase  which  the  vital  forces  of  nature  give,  if  time  be 
allowed  for  maturing  their  product,  over  and  above  the 
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wages  doe  to  the  labor  employed  meanwhile.    Evidently  it 
must  never  be  greater  than  the  value  of  this  natural  in- 
crease, else  wages  will  be  too  low.     The  value  of  money  to 
its  owner  as  capital  is  exactly  in  proj^ortion  to  the  interest 
it  bears,  as  the  value  of  projierty  as  an  invesimenl  is  deter- 
mined by  the  income  obtainable  from  il.     To  keep  the  value 
of  money  aniform  the  rate  of  inteivst  nuisl  Ik*  kept  uniform. 
As  this  tells  direi-tly  upon  the  distributifm  of  proiH*rty,  jjov- 
ernnient  should  establish  for  itself  a  rate  of  interest  to  Ik* 
Qsed  in  all  its  own  business  transiictions,  this  rate  to  be 
determined  upon  an  estimate  of  "the  arvnuji'  power  of  in- 
crease which  attaches  to  capital  from  its  usi»  in  reproduc'tive 
modes."     If  it  were  thought  best  to  leave  individuals  free  to 
make  their  own  contracts  this  would  nevertheless  create  a 
standard  of  what  would  be  the  proper  return  to  capital  in 
ordinary  affairs. 

Value  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  term.  If,  th<*n, 
we  have  an  established  niaiiou  In^tween  a  sum  of  mon(\v 
and  the  income  it  will  return  to  us,  we  have,  so  to  speak,  a 
fixed  value  for  it.  Now  if  we  had  a  monetary  system  which 
would  supply  us  with  the  necessjiry  ipiantity  of  mon(\v  and 
would  establish  for  us  a  just  and  uniform  rate  of  interest 
should  we  not  have  that  quality  of  stabiliti/  in  financial 
matters  which  is  now  so  sadly  lackinjr? 

But  given  a  perfect  circulatinjr  medium  and  absolutely 
free  commerce,  so  long  as  the  land  is  held  out  of  use  it  will 
profit  us  nothing.  If  production  he  stifled.  r.vrhnuijv  \r\U  not 
save  US.  If  equality  in  the  ownership  of  tlie  earth  lu*  un- 
recognized all  minor  expressions  of  human  brotluM'hood  will 
not  count.  The  danger  to  a  nation  is  not  rorrupti<m  in  its 
officials.  That  is  incidental  to  human  nature  and  to  be  anti- 
cipated to  a  certain  extent,  just  as  it  is  to  !)<»  expected  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  will  b(»  lionest.  The  fatal  evil 
is  when  the  laws  themselves  are  dishonest,  i.  (».,  wh(»n  th<\v 
enact  inequality  so  that  they  may  be  p(M*fectly  ob(»yed,  and 
yet  an  invisible  link  may  so  <'onnect  th<*  ])rosin»rity  of  some 
of  the  citizens  to  the  adversitv  of  the  others  as  that  the  two 
classes  shall  grow  ever  farther  apart  in  material  welfan^. 
Sooner  or  later  this  will  bring  on  a  crisis,  and  the  more  in- 
telligent the  nation  and  the  finer  its  tone*  th(»  socmer  the 
crisis  will  come.  As  long  as  we  <*onfound  in  treatment  the 
ground  with  the  treasures  that  industry  may  draw  from  it, 
and  the  indicator  of  value  witli  tlie  values  indicated,  so  long 
will  this  confusion  in  the  political  mind  refiect  its(»lf  in  <*<m- 
fusion  in  the  affairs  of  the  outer  world  whieli  this  mind  is 
set  to  regulate.  JULIA  A.  KELLOGG. 
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Note. — Miss  Kellogg  is  a  niece  of  Edward  Kellogg,  the 
author  of  a  valuable  book  on  finance  first  caJled  "A  New 
Monetary  System,"  and  later  published  as  *'Labor  and 
Capital."  Mr.  Kellogg  was  a  successful  merchant  in  New 
York  till  bankrupted  by  the  panic  of  1837.  From  that  time 
he  made  finance  his  chief  study  till  he  discovered  that  (in 
the  words  of  Samuel  Leavitt)  "the  whole  trouble  lay  in  the 
fallacy  that  placed  money,  the  life-blood  of  the  xcorliPs  indus- 
tries, under  the  control  of  the  few,  and  made  it  a  monopolyJ^ 
Miss  Kellogg  does  not  pose  as  a  financial  reformer,  being 
espeifially  a  single-taxer,  but  her  views  are  in  thtr  main 
harmonious  with  her  uncle's,  varying  most  on  the  subject 
of  interest.  F.  E.  R 

THE    SOLUTION    TO   TIIK    LABOR   QUESTION. 

The  initial  error  in  our  economic  system  lies  in  the  as- 
8umi)tion  that  "every  man  has  a  right  to  the  product  of  his 
own  labor.'-  A  man  has  no  "own  labor."  The  power  to 
labor  is  a  human  power,  resultant  upon  the  human  being*8 
place  in  the  social  organism,  like  the  heart's  power  to  labor, 
or  the  dia])hragm's.  It  is  not  an  individual  possession,  but 
one  dependent  absolutely  on  relation. 

Moreover,  "the  product  of  labor''  is  a  misnomer.  Mass 
tlK»  jjroduct  of  labor  and  (»all  it  wealth.  Consider  its  only 
purpose? — that  of  maintaining  and  developing  the  social 
organism — and  call  it  nutrition.  What  grass  is  to  the  cow, 
wealth  is  to  humanity — it  is  nutriti<m.  Now  nutrition  is 
not  a  product  of  labor,  in  last  analysis — labor  is  a  product  of 
nutrition.  The  text  hath  it,  "If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  be  eat."  Reverse  that — "If  a  man  cannot  eat,  neither 
can  he  work.''  If  you  wish  to  produce  speed  and  strength  in 
a  horse  you  nourish  him  accordingly ;  his  labor  is  a  result,  not 
a  cause.  The  labor  of  human  beings  is  their  healthy  func- 
ti(mal  activity,  and  it  is  to  be  promoted  as  with  any  other 
organic  action,  by  nutrition  and  exercise  and  rest.  Of  two 
men  otT<M'ed  a  great  sum  for  the  performance  of  a  great  task, 
only  he  can  do  it  who  is  ahlr :  the  price  offered  does  not  pro- 
duce the  ability.  To  make  men  labor  you  must  make  them 
able  to  labor;  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  labor  is 
resultant  upon  the  kind  of  men  they  are,  and  that  depends 
upon  how  they  are  born  and  brought  up,  not  on  how  much 
th(\v  are  paid. 

And  if  a  man  has  not  a  right  to  the  product  of  his  own 
labor,  what  has  he  a  right  to?  you  may  ask.  He  has  a  right 
to  such  provision  from  birth  to  death  as  shall  ensure  him 
the  ability  to  labor,  the  opportunity  to  labor,  and  the  best 
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<ievelopment  in  his  labor.  Why  has  he  such  a  right?  Be- 
4.-ause  to  ensure  him  these  things  is  to  ensure  the  health  and 
Liappiness  and  growing  riches  of  the  world. 

Society  is  an  organism.     What  is  an  organism?    It  is  a 

vinion  of  cells  in  a  relation  of  coordinate  activity.     And 

^vrhat  is  it  for?     Ah!  now  you  touch  on  "the  labor  question" 

SEUid  every  other  social  question  which  vexes  us.     What  is  an 

organism  for?     Why,  to  provide  nourishment  and  shelter 

sind  a  chance  to  grow  for  all  its  constituent  ceils.     Why  else 

should  those  cells  have  combined  to  make  that  organism? 

In  i>rocess  of  doing  these  things  the  orgmiism  has  develoj)ed 

a  consciousness  of  its  own — had  to,  in  coordinate  action; 

and  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  and  activity — had  to,  in 

coordinate  action.  So  has  the  human  organism.     The  rait<o}i 

(Pvtre  of  society  is  to  provide  nourishment,  shelter,  and  a 

chance  to  grow  for  all  its  constituent  parts. 

Not  knowing  this,  we  who  constitute  society,  and  who 
don't  yet  feel  it  as  an  organism  because  we  will  persist  in 
acting  from  our  infinitesimal  personal  standpoint,  are 
struggling  to  equitably  adjust  the  individual  claims  of  the 
various  activities  involved.  Das  the  liver  a  right  to  the 
product  of  its  own  labor?  Has  the  railroad  company  a 
right  to  the  product  of  its  own  labor?  Has  the  bricklayer 
a  right  to  the  product  of  his  own  labor?  If  so,  let  the  liver 
devour  its  product  in  peace,  let  the  railroad  company  ride 
forever  in  the  cars,  let  the  bricklaver  lav  bricks  to  infinitv 
and  give  him  the  wall! 

It  is  the  product  of  other  people's  labor  that  we  really 
want,  and  we  ought  to  have  it,  all  that  we  need.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  what  will  enable  him  to  do  his  Ix^st  work.  It 
is  not  salary,  it  is  not  wages,  it  is  a  right,  like  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  justice  and  defence. 

And  how  much  shall  the  man  have — wlio  shall  decide? 
Who  shall  decide  how  much  dinner  vou  mav  have?  Who 
decides  how  much  blood  goes  to  feed  the  heart,  how^  much  to 
the  lungs,  how  much  to  the  liver?  They  all  help  make  it — 
every  last  organ  and  member  to  the  eyelids  and  fingernails 
— they  all  help  make  it  and  they  all  have  it  to  take  from 
according  to  their  own  judgment.  Does  not  man  know  as 
much  as  his  own  organs?  All  labor  helps  make  wealth. 
I^et  it  circulate,  then,  and  let  labor  drink  full  and  deep. 
Once  fed  he  will  never  take  more  than  he  needs. 

The  single-taxer,  wholly  an  individualist,  believes  that 
every  man  should  be  free  to  earn  for  himself  from  the  raw 
material ;  and  that  if  so  free,  all  "labor  troubles"  will  solve 
themselves.    As  well  seek  to  disorganize  the  body  and  turn 
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all  its  constituents  loose  in  warm  water  to  get  their  indi- 
vidual living  therefrom. 

There  is  no  sublime  taw  of  economics  which  is  going  to 
equalize  and  justify  conflicting  individual  right;  there  is  no 
ground  to  rest  on  till  the  place  is  reached  which  supports  us 
all — the  knowledge  that  we  produce  together  and  must  dis- 
tribute our  common  product  for  free  consumption.  The 
land  belongs  to  us  all,  and  so  does  the  labor;  we  are  ''all 
members  of  one  body  and  members  one  of  another." 

CHARLOTTE  I'EKKINS  STETSON. 

Note, — Mrs.  Stetson  has  so  strikingly  expressed  some  of 

the  foregoing  ideas  in  verse,  a  (luotation  from  her  *'Cart 

before  the  Horse'^  may  well  be  added  to  her  paper. 

F.  E.  R. 

You  say  unless  a  man  shall  work 
Ri^ht  earnestly^  and  never  shirk, 

Ho  may  not  oat.     Now  look  —  the  change  is  small, 
And  yet  the  truth  is  plain  to  see  — 
Unless  man  eats,  and  frequently, 

He  cannot  work  at  all. 

And  which  comes  first?    Wliy,  that  is  plain. 
The  man  comes  first.    And  look  again  — 

A  baby!  with  an  appetite  to  tit! 
You  have  to  feed  him  years  and  years, 
And  train  him  up  with  toil  and  tears. 

Before  he  works  a  bit  I 

So  let  us  change  our  old  ideas 

And  learn  with  these  advancing  years 

To  give  the  oats  before  we  ask  for  speed; 
Not  set  the  hungry  horse  to  run. 
And  tell  him  when  the  race  is  done 

That  he  shall  have  his  feed! 

C.  P.  8. 

THE    GBBAT   NEIGHBOB. 

That  aggregated  cooperating  men  make  Man — an  organic, 
living,  most  real  Social  Man — has  been  the  distinguishing 
working  idea  of  the  civilized  world  during  the  last  two 
decades.  For  those  whose  love  turns  inward  a  perversion 
of  the  idea  suggests  great  monopolizing  syndicates  and 
trusts.  For  those  whose  love  turns  outward  the  idea  brings 
with  itself  from  its  divine  source  wonderful  social  visions, 
and  the  love  of  the  individual  neighbor  as  one's  self  is 
developed  into  the  love  of  the  great  Social  Neighbor  who  can 
be  loved  more  than  one's  self. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  It  was  set  down  long  ago  in  our 
prophetic  spiritual  history-book.  But  we  are  only  now  be- 
coming old  enough  to  understand  and  to  make  practical  use 
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of  it.  Polirieal  economy  leaves  off  jujL'2lin^  with  detiiiition& 
and  beeunifs  iis  scieni-e — rii».-  s«;i»-n«.-f  uf  human  coiij^ieraiion, 
the  Science  of  Man.  Now  w».'  know  also  that  iK.'tty  ^lersonal 
vices  are  not  the  worst  of  t-vils.  and  that  iht*  hijihest 
spiritual  duty  is  not  to  i«lau  t«»  savf  onr's  i»wn  little  soul 
alone.  Alreadv  in  vision  wt-  walk  th»*  L'old»--n  strtvis  of  that 
"equal"  city  whirh  is  to  •om*:-  upon  a  "ut-w  farth." 

But  we  must  do  more  than  lovt.-  va;.'TiMly:  v.  r  must  love  our 
Great  NeijzLbor  i»ra<;tit/aily  and  i:st-fiiiiy.  What  we  can  do 
for  this  Social  Man  in  whom  w»-  look  to  find  rr-dem|»tion. 
must  Ihc*  deterinined  by  his  ov. u  ch;ira<tci.  fi»r  he  has  a 
character.  Those  jiarnnis  whi»  jMan  for  tlieir  children  with- 
otit  taking  into  a«iiHjiit  the  i-hildit-irs  indi\idiial  characters, 
are  employed  in  no  nmie  fuiiU-  hilmr  than  we  in  making 
mechanical  plans  for  a  ;:ieat  si.ii;il  aiitoijiaioii. 

Is  our  a;:^rf;^at*-  •»:-::aiii<-  s^M-jijl  lift-  a  i;ot»d  Si^cial  Man? 
Is  it  an  evil  .^inial  Man? 

Conceive  fur  a  iniiin^-ni  «»f  a  ••■tiumuaal  life  composi-d  of 
rejrenerate  uien  and  ;vii:ii»-n — in  oth»-r  words,  «.»f  men  and 
Women  who  ha\>-  put  awa>"  i^lie  loVt-  of  >i*lf  and  rr-«-eived  the 
love  of  ri^iht  and  the  Iom-  of  f»'l low-man,  and  whose  atTec- 
tionate  s«.-rvirr  to  nai-ii  tahHr  was  r*-nder»'d  i'iT»'rtivc  h\  an 
uncloud»-d  intelli;:i-ni  •'.  <'aii  yf»u  i;;]]  sii:  li  a  life  anythin*: 
but  heavenlv?     I'au   it   1»»-  anviMii::  Imr   h*Mv*-n?     If  our 

ft 

lives  of  thoni:Iit  and  a:r»-'-i'in  tlo  not  p»-rish  wli.-n  we  lay 
aside  our  material  l'oiii.->.  is  n^t  sui-h  a  L'h»r!ons  ronimunal 
life  their  prop^-r  honj*-?  And  if  th*-y  do  not  desire  it.  if  they 
have  preferr^-d  the  nnn:iTii!jil  sui'-iti*-  of  lovini:  s»'|f  In-tter 
than  the  nHi;:hlN^r.  w«»iilil  nor  tin-  a;:u'i'»-;^ation  of  our  lives  of 
fantasy  and  nial:i»*  iMid  fals»'hooil  and  ::re^-d  !nake  up  a 
communal  monsT»-r.  full  of  l.i:iThsoiMM  nnt•i^•ann^'ss? 

Such  an — «ir.  if  vou  will,  wmild  In-,  in  »'V»'ni  *»f  th»'  imm(»r- 

ft 

tality  of  thouirht  and  alf»*«  Tion — th»'  r* suits  r.f  onr  lives  in 
this  v.'orld:  !iut  neirh^-r  r^-sulr  should  h*'  Iook»^Ml  for  in  this 
world.  We  hav»-  }i»m-»-  iieirh'-:*  h»-avi-n  n'»r  hell,  hut  wm  u«- 
have  here  the  lt-adiii;:s  to  lioih.  Th*-  nn-n  nf  this  woild  art- 
not  an;:els:  the  Stj^ial  M:m  i<  not  an  an;:*-!.  The  m»'U  *tf  lh\< 
world  are  not  d*'vils:  th»-  Soi-ial  Man  is  not  a  d^vil.  What 
then?  We  hav»-  aini»n;i  us  iin-n  v.  lio  s»-»'in  to  Im-  on  their  way 
to  an;j:elhood  an*!  oTh'-is  v  ho  si-i-iu  on  tlieir  way  to  devilhood. 
So,  too.in  the  soul  of  ea«li  individiuil  man  t!i»-i<*  is  so:n»*thinj^ 
anjr^'lic  and  soni»*Tliii!::  d^-villsh.  How  i;in  it  h  -  ritlierwise 
with  our  So'ial  M.-n?  Tlj»-re  is  ♦•vil  in  liini.  and  there  is 
good  in  him.     What  «;in  wi-  «io  for  l.im? 

I>-t  us  analyz'*  the  sitnaMtin  a  litTle.  What  ran  we  do  for 
an  individual  man?     Wi-  cannot  hv  fon-e  nnike  him  a  frood 
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man,  and  we  should  liave  no  ri|2:ht  to  if  we  could.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  every  man  to  choose  between  good  and  evil. 
It  is  precisely  this  right  of  choice  that  makes  him  a  man 
instead  of  an  automaton.  We  may  prevent  him  from  com- 
mitting crime,  but  unless  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  hates 
the  evil  feeling  which  would  impel  to  that  crime,  he  is  not 
good.  But  we  of  the  community  <-an  do  two  things  for  the 
individual  man  in  our  midst  who  is  swayed  by  both  good  and 
evil  impulses — and  this  is  the  ideal  of  our  communal  duties 
to  the  individual;  we  can  see  to  it  that  he  is  prevented  from 
injuring  others,  and  that  in  turn  he  is  protected,  in  little 
things  as  well  as  great,  from  being  injured  by  others.  If 
we  did  this  completely  and  ideally  we  should  largely  deprive 
him  of  the  power  to  give  expression  to  his  evil  desires,  and 
make  it  to  bis  advantage  and  comfort  to  lead  a  peaceable, 
honest,  self-supporting  life.  On  the  one  hand  his  evil  pas- 
sions would  not  be  fostered,  and  on  Ihe  other  his  spiritual 
choice  between  good  and  evil  would  be  more  interior;  it 
would  not  be,  for  exami)le,  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  plunder  others,  but  as  to  whether 
he  should  S(Tve  them  for  the  I'eturns  they  gave,  or  for  the 
verv  love  of  the  s(»rvire. 

80  w4th  the  Social  Man.  You  can't  make  him  good,  which 
is  the  aspiration  of  socialism.  You  would  have  no  right  to 
if  you  could.  Like  the  individual  man,  he  is  in  equilibrium 
between  good  and  evil.  lie  will  not  agree  that  giving 
should  be  in  proj)ortion  to  ability  and  r(M-eiving  acfording  to 
need,  lie  will  not  ac(*ept  tlu^  bc^atitudes  for  liis  communal 
laws,  as  ChrisMan  socialism  would  have  him.  Those  are 
angelic  principles,  and  he  is  not  angelic.  He  is  composed  of 
distinctly  good  m<»n,  distinctly  bad  men,  and  probably  of  a 
vastly  larger  numb(T  of  men  of  good  instincts,  but  who  do 
not  as  yet  ^'discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left 
hand."  The  well-disposed  hav(»  no  right  to  impose  upon  the 
others  the  laws  of  heaven,  and  they  will  find  themselves  in  a 
minority  if  they  try  to  do  so.  And  the  evil-disposed  have  as 
little  riglit  or  jmwer  to  impose  the  Inws  of  hell.  But  the 
good  and  the  evil  and  the  vast  average  between  can  develop 
and  are  d(»veloping  the  laws  of  equal  right  and  equal  free- 
dom in  the  world,  for  these  are  the  laws  of  self-preservation 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  eternal  justice.  The  far-s(»eing  evil 
man  advocates  them,  for  he  perceives  how  much  greater 
will  be  his  own  returns  under  a  fuller  o])eration  of  these 
laws.  (But  how  blind  is  mu<*h  selfi^^ilmess!)  The  good  man 
advocates  them  for  their  very  riglrteousness.  The  multi- 
tude advocates  them  for  both  reasons. 
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It  is  a  progressive  development.  It  leadH  us  through  cen- 
turies of  struggle  with  our  own  blind  greeds,  for  [KTsonal 
liberties,  for  self-government,  and  now  for  every  man's 
equal  right  to  the  earth  upon  which  \w  lias  been  born.  If 
ray  analysis  of  the  Social  Man  be  correct,  that  develoi)ment 
cannot  include  the  transformation  of  this  earth  into  a 
heaven;  but  it  does  prophesy  a  **new  eartli,"  tlie  abiding- 
place  of  a  constantly  renewed  Social  Man,  in  whom  order 
and  mutual  service  shall  ever  carry  both  the  individual  and 
the  communal  life  to  more  and  more  interior  (Miuilibriums 
between  good  and  evih 
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In  order  that  we  may  gain  a  true  conception  of  the  England 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  it  is  important  that  we  glance  at  the  con- 
ditions of  society  at  the  opening  of  the  century  we  are  consid- 
ing.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  with  PVance  ended  in  1453,  and 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  terminated  with  the  overthrow  of  Richard 
III  and  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  throne.  During 
the  long  and  bloody  night  which  marked  these  thirty  years  of 
civil  strife,  many  of  the  oldest,  noblest,  and  most  powerful  lords 
(►f  England  fell  on  the  field  or  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  throne,  which  had  been  so  uncertain  a  seat,  at 
length  became  secure,  while  the  great  check  which  the  feudal 
barons  had  wielded  over  the  kingly  power  was  practically  re- 
moved. 

Another  inHuence  which  greatly  augmented  the  central  power 
was  the  union  of  the  privileged  classes  against  the  landless  and 
moneyless  masses.  It  was  to  "the  selfish  panic  of  the  land 
owners,"  says  Green,  "  that  England  owed  the  Statute  of  Labor- 
ers, and  its  terrible  heritage  of  pauperism.  It  was  to  the  selfish 
panic  of  landowners  and  merchants  that  she  owed  the  despotism 
of  monarchy.  The  most  fatal  effect  of  this  passion  for  'order' 
[the  outrages  of  capitalism  are  usually  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  order]  was  seen  in  the  striving  of  these  classes  after  special 
privileges."  The  rise  of  privilege  coincident  with  the  arroga- 
gation  of  despotic  power  by  the  throne,  though  suggestive  to 
the  student  of  social  problems,  is  no  novelty.  It  is  the  oft-re- 
j)eated  and  infinitely  tragic  story  of  the  triumph  of  the  cunning 
few  over  the  blind  and  short-sighted  many.  Privilege  en- 
trenched behind  authority,  lending  its  aid  to  the  latter  in  return 
for  added  concessions  and  faithful  service  —  such  a  spectacle  is 
so  familiar  to  the  student  of  history  that  its  constant  recurrence 
at  length  changes  amazement  into  a  feeling  of  weariness  and 
almost  despair  for  the  triumph  of  justice.  Cntil  special  privi- 
leges are  abolished  and  a  comparative  equality  of  opportionty  is 
established^  the  industrial  millions  will  remain  exiles /rom  their 
just  inheritance^  doomed  to  a  treadmill  e.cistence^  and  perj>et' 
ually  haunted  with  fear  of  eviction^  starvation^  and  a  pauperis 
grave.      The    tyranny    of    privilege    in    the    name    of     law 
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and  order,  and  the  increased  despotism  of  tlie  throne,  fre- 
quently employing  the  same  pretext  for  oi)pression,  were  sad  and 
impressive  spectacles  in  an  age  wherein  the  most  startling  con- 
trasts were  everyivhere  present,  and  when  life  and  death,  pro- 
gression and  retrogression,  despotism  and  new-born  dreams  of 
freedom  were  clashing  on  every  si<le. 

*'  The  specalation  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  scholastic  criti- 
cism of  the  thirteenth,  the  Lollardry  and  socialism  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  at  last  done  their  work.  The  spell  of  the 
past,  the  spell  of  custom  and  tradition  which  h.id  enchained  the 
minds  of  men,  was  roughly  broken.  Nobles  and  priests  were 
beginning  to  disbelieve  in  themselves.  The  new  knowledge 
which  was  now  dawning  on  the  world,  the  new  direct  contact 
with  the  Greek  and  lioman  literatures,  tohl  above  all  on  the 
wealthier  and  more  refined  classes.  The  young  scholar  or  noble 
who  crossed  the  Alps  brought  from  the  schools  of  Florence  the 
dim  impression  of  a  republican  liberty  or  an  imperial  order 
which  disenchanted  him  of  the  world  in  which  he  found  himself. 
He  looked  on  the  feudalism  about  him  as  a  brutal  anarch v,  he 
looked  on  the  church  itself  as  the  supj)lanter  of  a  nobler  and 
more  philosophic  morality.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  great 
ecclesiastical  body  still  seemed  imposing  from  the  memories  of 
the  past,  its  immense  health,  its  tradition  of  statesmanship,  its 
long  association  with  the  intellectual  and  religious  asjurations  of 
men,  its  hold  on  social  life.  But  its  real  ])ower  was  small.  Its 
moral  inertness,  its  lack  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  gave  it  less  and 
less  hold  on  the  religious  minds  of  the  day.  Its  energies,  in- 
deed, seemed  absorbed  in  a  mere  clinging  to  existence."  * 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  inlluence  exerted  by 
Lollardry  over  the  minds  of  the  intellectual.  At  times  ignored 
and  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  ecclesiastfcal  and  ])(ditical 
powers,  but  more  often  treated  with  savage  and  pitiless  j)ersecu- 
tion,  it  continued  to  spread,  fed  as  it  w\i3  by  the  excesses  and 
the  essential  infidelity  of  ecclesiasticism  and  the  injustice  which 
masqueraded  under  the  cloak  of  authority.  The  wholesale  at- 
tack upon  the  clergy  who  were  tainted  with  their  greed  for  gold, 
their  love  of  ease,  and  the  laxity  of  their  lives,  ])ossessed  suf- 
ficient truth  to  become  current  to  such  an  extent  that  the  priest- 
hood found  itself  shorn  in  a  great  measure  of  its  influence  over 
the  ploughman  and  the  weaver,  who  had  for  generations  accepted 
without  quest i(m  that  which  came  to  them  from  the  cloak  and 
the  cowl  of  the  church. 

Another  ))e(uiliarity  of  this  period,  which  it  is  interesting  to 
note  is  usually  present  in  times  of  intellectual  and  moral  awak- 
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ening,  was  the  widespread  interest  in  astrology,  magic,  and 
occult  phenomena.  CTi-een  notes  the  prevalence  of  this  "  darkest 
superstition  "  with  much  the  same  spirit  of  commiseration  aa 
that  displayed  by  the  early  theological  assailant  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  who  discussed  the  ''  degrading,  absurd,  and  atheistic 
theory  as  something  almost  too  puerile  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered," Without  doubt  phenomena  which  transcended  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  were  frequently  magnified,  and  at  such 
times  ready  credence  was  given  to  many  absurd  stories  and 
preposterous  claims,  and  yet  that  does  not  justify  a  modern 
scholar  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after 
the  demonstration  of  hypnotism  and  the  well  authenticated  psy- 
chical phenomena  which  form  a  distinct  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  scientific  advance,  to  dismiss  as  though  wholly  baseless  the 
widespread  interest  and  belief  in  supernormal  phenomena  and 
occultism,  wnich  characterized  this  wonderful  age. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VII  in  1485  ended  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  but  it  also  marked  further  progress  in  the  despotism  of 
the  crown.  This  king  was  sordid  and  thrifty,  cunning  and 
cruel,  and  yet  it  was  during  his  reign  that  England  entered  upon 
her  career  of  commercial  and  material  greatness ;  by  a  treaty 
with  the  Netherlands  in  149G  free  exchange  between  the  coun- 
tries was  established  ;  by  a  treaty  with  Denmark  the  Baltic  was 
opened  to  the  English.  The  king  furthermore  encouraged  mar- 
itime discoveries,  and  it  was  under  his  patronage  that  the  Vene- 
tian Sebastian  Gabotto,  better  known  as  Cabot,  discovered  New- 
foundland and  carried  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  North  American  Continent.  The  king,  moreover, 
encouraged  national  industry,  and  induced  many  skilled  Flemish 
workmen  to  settle  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand:  "  He  caused  places  at  court,  and  even  in 
the  church,  to  be  purchased.  He  gave  bishoprics  only  for  ready 
money,  and  sold  his  j>ardons  to  the  guilty.  During  his  reign 
]>arliament  was  rarely  convoked.  Forced  loans,  disguised  under 
tlie  name  of  benevolence ;  arbitrary  confiscations,  proscriptions, 
barbarous  and  unjust  measures,  which  the  civil  war  alone  had 
brought  about,  acquired  a  sort  of  legality  by  the  adherence  or 
the  silence  of  the  servile  houses.  Parliament  recognized  thb 
Star  Chamber,  a  new  tribunal  under  an  ancient  name,  whose 
members  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  king,  and  which  became 
one  of  tlie  most  docile  instruments  and  most  re<loubtable  weap- 
ons of  absolute  power.  The  Star  Chamber  in  effect  multiplied 
the  cases  which  were  withdrawn  from  any  connection  with  a  jury 
and  which  ])ut  at  the  discretion  of  the  agents  of  the  king  the 
fortunes  and  life  of  all  whom  the  king  wished  to  strike."* 

•  Jean  Victor  Diiniy  in  •'  History  of  Modem  Times." 
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Snch,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  social  and 
political  conditions  in  England,  at  the  time  wlien  the  author  of 
"Utopia'*  entered  the  arena  of  active  life.  The  striking  con- 
trasts, the  strong  lights  and  drop  sliadows  of  the  coiitnry  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  will,  however,  be  more  clearly  revealed  when  we 
come  to  note  more  closely  the  multitudinous  forces  at  work, 
the  factors  which  must  be  considered,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
people  as  revealed  by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
during  the  life  of  Slore.  Like  all  revolutionary  or  transition 
periods,  it  was  a  time  characterized  by  wonderful  activity,  un- 
daunted hope  and  far-reaching  miser}'. 

One  of  the  brighter  aspects  of  the  age  was  the  notable  intel- 
lectual awakening.  It  was  a  period  of  unrest  for  the  brain  of 
man.  Profound  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  agitation  was 
everywhere  visible.  It  was  an  age  when  daring  i<leas  were 
conceived  and  great  thoughts  were  born.  It  was  this  century 
which  laid  the  solid  foundation  for  the  golden  age  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature.  And  among  the  decisive  and  influential 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  quickening  of  intellectual  life 
among  the  English  people,  the  work  of  William  Caxton  is  en- 
titled to  special  consideration.  It  was  in  147(»  that  Caxton,  who 
had  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Flanders,  estab- 
lished a  printing  press  in  Londcm.  lie  was  a  thrifty  business 
man,  but  he  also  possessed  a  passion  for  literature,  rarely  found 
among  those  who  understand  how  to  drive  a  shrewd  Imrgain. 
No  sooner  had  he  established  a  business  whieh  assured  him  a 
livelihood  by  printing,  sup])lying  priests  and  preachers  with  ser- 
mon books  and  theological  works,  and  knights  and  barons  with 
"joyous  and  pleasant  histories  of  chivalry,"  than  he  entered 
upon  his  labor  of  love  by  publishing  the  works  of  Chaucer  and 
other  English  poets;  these  were  followed  by  numerous  works 
in  prose  and  many  important  translations  made  by  Caxton ; 
more  than  four  thousand  pages  which  he  published  were  trans- 
lations which  the  aged  printer  had  nunle.  The  W(>rks  issued 
from  the  Caxton  press  "nourished  the  imaginati<m  of  Eng- 
land and  supplied  poet  after  poet  with  line  subjects  for  work 
or  fine  frames  for  their  subjects."  * 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  of  this  tireless 
worker,  whose  great  service  to  English  literature  has  never  re- 
ceived the  appreciation  it  merits,  and  it  is  also  diflicult  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  ditliculties  under  which  the 
scholar-printer  labored.  The  English  language  at  this  time  was 
undergoing  a  rapid  transition,  and  the  dialect  spoken  in  the 
various  counties  or  shires  varied  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  to 
render  the  speech  of  one  section  of  the  island  unintelligible  to 

*  ReT.  Stopford  A.  Brcx>ke,  M.  A. 
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the  common  people  in  a  county  some  miles  distant.  Even 
,  among  the  more  scholarly  there  were  two  rival  schools,  one  rep- 
resenting the  "  French  affectation,"  the  other  "  English  ped- 
antry." In  noticing  this  important  and  critical  moment  iti  the 
history  of  English  literature,  Mr.  Green  observes : 

"  It  was  a  moment  when  the  character  of  our  literary  tongue 
was  being  settled,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  in  his  own  words  the 
struggle  over  it  which  was  going  on  in  Caxton's  time.  '  Some 
honest  and  great  clerks  have  been  with  me  and  desired  me  to 
write  the  most  curious  terms  that  I  could  find ' ;  on  the  other 
hand,  '  some  gentlemen  of  late  blamed  me,  saying  that  in  my 
translations  I  had  over  many  curious  terms  which  could  not  be 
understood  of  common  people,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and 
homely  terms  in  my  translations.  Fain  would  I  please  every 
man,'  comments  the  good-humored  printer,  but  his  sturdy  sense 
saved  him  alike  from  the  temptations  of  the  court  and  the 
schools.  His  own  taste  })ointed  to  English,  but  'to  the  common 
terms  that  he  daily  used '  rather  than  to  the  English  of  his  an- 
tiquarian advisers.  'I  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein,  and 
certainly  the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad  I  could  not  well 
understand  it,'  while  the  Old-English  charters  which  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster  lent  as  models  from  the  archives  of  his  house 
seemed  '  more  like  to  Dutch  than  to  English.'  To  adopt  cur- 
rent phraseology,  however,  was  by  no  means  easy  at  a  time  when 
even  the  speech  of  common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  flivx. 
^^  Our  Unujua  fj  enow  uRedvaricth  far  from  that  which  was  used 
and  sjwl'en  irhen  Iirns  horn^  " 

The  inlluence  of  the  new  learning  upon  many  master  brains 
among  English  thinkers  of  this  period  constituted  another  major 
factor  in  tlie  intellectual  awakening  of  this  century.  Grocyn, 
Linacre,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Colet,  William  Lilly,  and  Erasmus, 
who  though  a  foreigner,  spent  much  time  in  England  and  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  intellectual  and  religious  awak-e- 
ning  of  this  era,  Archlushop  Warham,  and  other  chosen  spirits, 
who  were  endowed  with  vigorous  intellects  swayed  by  strong 
moral  impulses  and  imbued  with  the  strange  spell  of  this  won- 
derful age,  became  moulders  of  thought,  and  in  a  very  real  way 
contributed  toward  forming  the  opinions  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

King  Henry  VIII  during  the  early  years  of  his  reign  also 
greatly  aided  the  intellectual  movement  by  his  liberal  patronage 
of  art  and  letters;  and  it  should  always  be  remembered  to 
the  credit  of  this  king,  whose  reputation  is  so  darkly  stained, 
that  his  encouragement  of  literature  arose  from  a  sincere  love  of 
learning  rather  than  a  shallow  desire  to  outshine  his  brother 
monarchs  in   his  patronage  of  art  and  letters.     On  this  point 
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^Dne    of     the    most    careful    English     scholars    of     our    time 
observes : 

"Much  of  the  progress  of  prose  was  clue  to  the  patronage  of 
the  young  king.  It  was  the  king  who  asked  Lord  I^erners  to 
translate  *Froissart,'  a  book  which  in  1528  made  a  landmark  in 
our  tongue.  It  was  the  king  who  supported  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
in  his  effort  to  improve  education,  and  encouraged  him  to  write 
books  (1531-46)  in  the  vulgar  tongue  that  he  might  please  his 
countrymen.  It  was  the  kuig  who  made  Leland,  our  first  Eng- 
lish writer  on  antiquarian  subjects,  the  '  King's  antiquary,' 
1533.  it  was  the  King  to  whom  Roger  Ascham  dedicated  his 
first  work,  and  who  sent  him  abroad  to  pursue  his  studies.  Tliis 
book,  the  *Toxophilu8,  or  the  School  of  Shooting,'  IM;*),  was 
written,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  yeomen  and  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land in  their  own  tongue."  * 

William  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  tlie 
English  tongue  in  the  year  1525  was  a  most  important  work  in 
its  influence  upon  the  English  tongue,  as  "  it  fixed  the  standard 
English  once  for  all,  and  brought  it  finally  into  every  Kiiglisli 
home.  Tyndale  held  fast  to  pure  English.  In  his  two  volumes 
of  political  tracts  there  are  only  twelve  Teutonic  words  wliich 
are  now  obsolete. " 

Turning  from  a  view  of  the  intellectual  side  to  a  contemplation 
of  the  condition  of  the  masses,  we  find  that  this  century  was  an 
essentially  tragic  one  for  the  poor  man.  Feu<lalisin,  as  has  been 
intimated,  was  rapidly  giving  place  to  a  new  social  order,  and  as 
a  result  the  retainers  and  the  hosts  of  humble  laborers  wlio  liad 
long  been  a  part  of  the  feudal  organism  —  dependents  upon  the 
various  noble  houses  —  were  cast  adrift.  Large  areas  of  farming 
lands  were  being  turned  into  pastures  for  sheep,  as  wool  growing 
was  less  expensive  and  more  remunerative  than  fanning.  The 
very  poor  were  the  prey  of  the  landlord  and  capitalist. 

The  courts  were  so  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  the  rich  tliat 
rigid  statutes  were  reenacted  against  the  laborers,  which  arbi- 
trarily fixed  the  maximum  scale  of  ])rice8  which  might  be  ])aid. 
The  lawful  wage  price  varied  in  the  difTcrent  seasons,  but  the 
average  for  the  year  was  5^  pence  (thirteen  cents)  per  day  for 
skilled  workm'^n  among  such  trades  as  glaziers,  carpenters, 
bricklayers  and  ])lumbers.  The  wages  fixed  for  common  work- 
men averaged  3^  pence  (seven  cents)  per  day.  No  provisions 
were  made  for  the  old,  si(?k,  or  decrepit.  P^victions  were  very 
common.  Multitudes  were  being  reduced  every  year  to  beg- 
gary, and  the  beggars  were  liable  to  imprisonment  under  a  cruel 
statute  against  vagrants.  In  all  periods  characterized  by  heart- 
lessness  and  a  selfish  unconcern  for  others,  we  find  a  low  value 
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placed  on  human  life,  and  tlie  essential  savagery  of  this  time  is 
nowhere  more  vividly  ilhistrated  than  in  the  wholesale  execution 
of  thieves.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  score  of  thieves  to 
be  hanged  from  a  single  gallows. 

Nowiiere  do  we  iind  a  more  graphic  or  trustworthy  picture 
of  social  and  economic  conditioiis  of  this  period  than  in  the  first 
book  of  Utopia,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
Henry  VIII  to  the  pitiable  conditions  of  the  masses,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  a  wiser,  purer,  and  more  humane  method 
of  dealing  with  serious  social  problems  than  the  prevailing 
system.  In  this  work,  under  the  mask  of  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation carried  on  by  a  learned  traveller  and  other  guests  in  the 
house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  More  boldly  depicts  prevailing  condi- 
tions. He  represents  a  lawyer  present  who,  after  the  manner  of 
conventionalists,  praised  "  the  straight  and  rigorous  justice  which 
was  executed  upon  felons  ";  these,  he  explained,  were  being 
hanged  in  twenties  upon  hu^e  gallows  erected  to  accommodate 
a  score  of  victims.  This  conservative  upholder  of  the  sanctity 
of  inhuman  laws,  however,  expressed  himself  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how,  in  the  presence  of  such  rigorous  statutes  and  the 
general  enforcement  of  the  same,  thieves  multiplied  on  every 
hand. 

Then  Sir  Thomas  More  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Raphael  Il^'th- 
lody  his  views  concerning,  the  cause  of  the  theft  and  the  injus- 
tice of  the  punishment,  from  which  w^e  incidentally  gain  an 
insight  into  social  conditions.  He  assures  the  prophet  of  con- 
ventionalism that  there  is  no  ])unishment  so  terrible  that  it  will 
keep  "  them  from  stealing  which  have  no  other  craft  whereby  to 
get  their  living ;  therefore  "  he  continues,  "  on  this  point  not  you 
only,  but  also  the  most  part  of  the  world,  be  like  evil  school- 
masters, which  be  readier  to  beat  than  to  teach  their  scholars. 
For  great  and  horrible  punishments  be  appointed  for  thieves, 
whereas,  much  rather  provision  should  have  been  made  that 
there  were  some  means  whereby  they  might  get  their  living  so 
that  no  man  should  be  driven  to  this  extreme  necessity  —  first 
to  steal  and  then  to  die." 

He  then  points  out  how  numbers  who  "  have  come  home  from 
the  wars,  maimed  and  lamed,  are  no  longer  able  to  ply  their 
old  trades,  yet  they  must  eat  in  order  to  live."  A  second 
class  who  had  been  the  retainers  of  lords  and  noblemen,  and 
who  had  never  learned  a  trade,  being  overtaken  by  sickness, 
age,  or  through  the  changing  events  of  the  transition  period  in 
which  they  lived,  suddenly  found  themselves  without  home, 
food,  or  means  of  a  livelihood,  and  w^ere  confronted  by  the  stern 
alternatives   to   "starve   to   death"  or   to  "manfully  play  the 
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thief "  for  no  man  woald  hire  them,  as  tlio  market  was  glutted 
with  skilled  workmen.  The  misery  incident  to  the  mania  for 
sheep  raising  is  next  alluded  to  as  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  homeless  and  destitute. 

After  drawing  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  transformation 
by  which  multitadinous  small  farms  were  being  changed  into 
vast  grazing  areas,  Sir  Thomas  More  continues:  "Therefore, 
that  one  covetous  and  insatiable  cormorant  may  compass  about 
and  enclose  many  thousand  acres  of  ground  together  within  one 
pale  or  hedge,  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of  their  own,  or 
else  by  cunning  and  fraud  or  by  violent  oppression  they  be  put 
besides  it,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  tliey  be  so  wearied  that 
they  be  compelled  to  sell  all :  by  one  means,  therefore,  or  by  an- 
other, by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  must  needs  depart  away,  poor 
wretched  souls,  men,  women,  husbands,  wuves,  fatherless  chil- 
dren, widows,  and  woeful  mothers  with  their  young  babes. 
Away  they  trudge,  out  of  their  known  and  accustomed  houses, 
finding  no  place  to  rest  in.  All  their  household  stuff  tlicy 
are  forced  to  sell  for  a  pittance,  and  when  they  have  wan- 
dered abroad  till  that  is  spent,  what  can  they  then  do  1)Ut 
steal  and  be  hanged,  or  beg  and  be  cast  into  prison  as  vaga- 
bonds because  they  work  not  when  no  man  will  uive  them 
work  though  they  ever  so  willingly  proffer  themselv(»s  thereto. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  U7ireasonahle  conclusion  of  a  J'rtn  hath  ttfrned 
that  things  to  the  utter  undoinf/  of  the  Island  in  the  \ohidi  thing 
the  chief  felicity  of  the  realm  did  consist^ 

Our  author  next  points  out  how  prostitution,  drinking,  and 
gambling  were  rapidly  increasing  in  the  selfish  and  brutal 
atmosphere  engendered  by  such  a  state  of  things  after  which  he 
makes  an  impassioned  appeal  for  more  just  conditions.  *'  Cast 
out,"  he  exclaims,  " these  pernicious  abominations;  make  a  law 
that  they  who  pluck  doVn  farms  and  towns  of  husbandry  shall 
replace  them,  or  else  surrender  the  possession  thereof  to  such 
as  will  go  to  the  cost  of  building  them  anew.  Suffer  not  thei^e 
rich  men  to  buy  up  all,  to  engross  and  forestall  and  icith  their 
monopoly/  to  keep  t/ie  market  alone  as  pleases  themy 

A  further  glimpse  is  given  of  the  criminal  arrogance  and 
crushing  injustice  of  capitalism  at  that  time  in  these  striking 
words,  which  it  must  be  remembered  were  not  written  after  the 
age  had  passed,  nor  were  they  the  utterance  of  an  irresponsible 
iconoclast.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  the  judicial  state- 
ments made  by  one  of  England's  foremost  barrist(»rs  and  her 
most  enlightened  statesman  to  the  crown  ;  hence,  they  may  ])e 
regarded  as  authoritative.  "The  rich  men,"  observes  Sir  Thomas 
More,  "wo^  ojily  by  private  frauds  hut  also  by  common  laws^  do 

every  day  pluck  and  snatch  away  from  th«  poor  some  part  of 
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apostles  ot  the  new  learning,  the  other  through  the  popular 
reformation  inaugurated  on  the  continent.  This  second  factor  in 
the  revolution  of  public  thought,  however,  did  not  gain  much 
foothold  for  many  years,  but  after  it  once  aroused  the  mind  of 
the  masses,  it  became  a  great  power  which  the  stake  and  the 
dungeon  were  powerless  to  overcome.  It  was  in  the  spring  time 
of  the  revolution  born  of  the  new  learning  that  Colet  called  down 
upon  his  head  the  anathemas  of  conventional  ecclesiastics  by  his 
able  and  common-sense  exposition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it 
was  at  this  time  also  that  he  excited  the  derision  of  the  defenders 
of  the  barbarous  old  methods  of  teaching,  by  establishing  the 
Latin  grammar  school  of  St.  Paul  for  the  education  of  boys  in  a 
humane  manner.  The  foundation  of  this  school  was  a  memora- 
ble event  in  the  educational  history  of  England.  It  was  presided 
over  by  William  Lylye,  the  eminent  grammarian,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  broad  common  or  popular 
education ;  it  was  the  seed  germ  of  which  the  magnificent  public 
school  system  of  our  day  and  land  is  the  opening  flower.  The 
experiment  proved  immediately  successful,  so  much  so  that  be- 
tween the  year  1500  and  the  rise  of  the  reformation  in  England, 
at  least  a  score  of  similar  schools  had  been  established  on  the 
Island. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  a  century  of  high  lights  and  deep 
shadows,  a  century  of  wild,  tumultuous  hope  and  daring  thought, 
of  sullen  discontent  and  pitiful  suffering.  It  was  a  time  of 
startling  contrasts,  as  are  all  great  transition  periods,  and  amid 
the  strife  and  suffering,  the  hope  and  despair  which  passed 
throughout  life  we  find  the  foundations  for  glorious  achieve- 
ments being  securely  laid,  and  from  the  brain  of  great  prophet- 
souls  we  behold  luminous  thought-children  leaping  forth, 
destined  to  prove  torch-bearers  for  the  pioneers  of  progress  in 
the  generations  which  are  to  follow. 


A  MODERN  PHARISEE'S  PRAYER. 


BY    FANNY    L.    FANCHKR. 


The  drudgery  I  would  not  do, 

O  Lord,  assign  to  others  I 
There's  much  to  do  of  dirty  work  — 

It  will  not  hurt  my  brothers  I 
For  they  have  not  such  soul  refined. 

Nor  slender  milk-white  hand; 
I'd  use  my  brilliant  brain  —  not  brawn, 

And  thus  possess  the  land ! 

A  "  railroad  king,"  or  "  merchant  prince," 

I'm  fitted  for,  I  trow; 
Then  let  mv  brothers  serve  me  well 

AVith  sweat  upon  their  brow. 
'Tis  healthful  for  them,  Lonl,  to  dig 

And  delve,  in  grimy  soil  — 
The  sweetest  rest  they  sure  will  win 

With  unremitting  toil! 

And  when  at  last  *'  Thy  kingdom  "  comes. 

For  which,  devout,  we've  prayed, 
Appoint  me  to  some  upper  place, 

In  royal  robes  arrayed; 
For  my  hard-working  brain,  dear  Lord, 

Will  earn  sweet,  promised  rest 
Above  my  brothers  (whom  I  love). 

In  mansions  of  the  Blest! 
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A  Sketch  Written  for  a  Purpose. 


BY  JOHN    DAVrS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Napoleon^s  Financial  System  and  Methods. 

Lanfrey,  iu  his  history,  says:  ^'Napoleon  has  for  the  most 
part  had  no  judpnient  passed  upon  him  but  that  either  of 
profound  hatred  or  of  profound  attachment."  While  that 
is  a  good  reason  for  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  writers, 
there  is  a  greater  one.  No  problem  can  be  correctly  and 
definitively  solved  unless  all  the  elements  necessarv  to  its 
solution  are  taken  into  the  account.  Napoleon's  caret»r  was 
that  of  a  military  hero.  His  means  of  warfare  were  the 
sword  and  the  purse,  each  as  important  as  the  other.  The 
sword  arm  of  his  power  and  his  genius  for  wielding  it  have 
l)(M*n  treated  exhaustively  from  every  possible  point  of  view; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  financial  arm  has  bt^^n  mentioned  bv 
few,  incidentally  and  partially  described  by  a  smaller  num- 
ber, and  exhaustively  discussed  by  none. 

Every  great  and  prolonged  war  in  modern  times  has  had 
its  financial  policy,  adopted  usually  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances. The  financial  policy  of  the  American  revolution 
was  a  paper  system,  with  all  possible  conditions  against  its 
succt»ss  (*xcept  the  patriotism  and  indomitable  i)erseveran(*e 
of  an  intrepid  and  liberty-loving  people.  Coin  had  failed 
and  could  not  be  had;  a  substitute  had  to  be  provided  or 
the  colonies  would  be  obliged  to  submit  hopelessly  to  the 
utmost  rigor  of  British  tyranny.  Paper  bills  were  .issued 
and  peojile  were  asked  or  ordered  to  receive  and  use  them 
aK  monev.  Thev  were  issued  bv  a  c(mvention  of  colonial 
delegates  which  had  no  authority  to  issue  money  or  to  order 
jinything.  Then*  was  no  coin  to  redeem  the  bills.  They 
were  to  take  the  place  of  coin.  They  could  not  be  redeemed 
in  the  revenues  of  the  government,  because  there  were  at 
that  time  neither  government  nor  revenues.  They  were 
not  legal  tender,  because  there  was  no  authority  competent 
to  pass  an  act  of  general  legal  tender.  Tlie  bills  were 
rudelv  executed  and  easilv  counterfeited;  and  they  were 
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I  shall  levy  some  millions  on  the  Duke  of  Parma;  he  will  prop^we 
terms  of  peace;  do  not  bo  in  a  hurry  to  accept  them,  so  as  to  give  mo 
time  to  make  him  pay  the  expenses  of  the  campaign. 

The  claim  against  Genoa  was  thought  to  be  large  when 
reckoned  at  tliree  million  francs,  but  as  the  power  of  the 
victor  increased,  the  demand  grew  to  fifteen  millions.  The 
cinnmon  soldiers  and  even  the  officers  were  not  slow  to  fol- 
low the  example  and  announced  policy  of  their  general. 
Lanfrey  (vol.  i,  p.  70)  says: 

This  spirit  of  cupidity,  this  thii-st  for  gain  which  he  had  so  Impru- 
dently aroused  in  the  army  in  order  to  create  in  it  a  taste  for  great 
enterprises,  expressed  itself  in  acts  of  spoliation,  pillage,  and 
violence,  with  such  unbridled  passion  tliat  he  was  at  first  appalled  at 
his  own  work.  At  Ceva.  at  St.  Michel,  and  at  Mondovi  tlie  soldiers 
committed  sucli  excesses  that,  to  use  Bonaparte's  own  expression, 
**they  made  him  blush  to  be  a  man." 

But  this  is  merely  preliminary  and  incidental.  Alison's 
**]listory  of  Eur()i)e''  (vol.  vii,  p.  100)  states  the  general  fact 
of  Napoleon's  financial  methods  as  follows: 

The  victories  of  TTlm  and  Austerlitz  provided  the  means  of  solving 
the  rfinancial]  dittlcuity.  From  the  moment  the  grand  army  crosseil 
the  Rliine,  it  was  fed,  clothe<l,  lodged,  and  paid  at  the  expense  of 
Ctormnny.  On  the  ISth  of  N<)vem])er.  an  e<lict  of  the  emperor 
directtMl  tlie  transmission  of  all  funds  to  the  army  of  the  North  to 
ceiist\  and  on  the  18th  of  December  a  similar  order  was  given  in 
regard  to  tlie  army  of  Italy.  Thus  the  three  principal  armies  of  the 
empire  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  cliarge  upon  its  finances,  and  the 
tril)utary  and  concjuered  states  bore  the  burden  of  the  greater  part 
of  that  enormous  military  force  by  which  they  were  overawed  or 
retained  in  subjection.  This  syst(Mn  continued  without  intermis- 
sion during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 

That  was  the  plan  of  the  "honest-money''  man  for  raising 
n>venue.  All  rights  of  property  were  as  much  violated  as 
they  had  been  by  the  revolutionists,  and  all  the  rules  of  hon- 
orabh*  warfare  were  set  aside  as  much  as  thev  had  been  by 
the  Englisli  counterfeiters  of  the  French  money. 

That  historical  statement  is  a  general  one.  Now  let  us 
look  at  some  special  cases.  I  will  begin  with  (xermany. 
When  Napoletm's  army  crossed  the  Rhine  in  179G,  it  was 
destitute  of  everything,  esj)ecially  money.  He  immediately 
put  in  ])ractice  his  established  policy  and  oppressed  the 
van(]uislied  peo])le  with  "the  most  enormous  contributions." 
The  l(»ss(T  (Uniiian  states,  desiring  to  take  no  part  in  the 
war,  "i)urchased  neutrality  by  the  heaviest  sacrifices.''  Tiie 
duke  of  Wurtemburg  was  assessed  12,000,000  francs  in 
money,  5,000  oxen,  150,000  quintals  of  wheat,  and  100,000 
l)aii*s  of  shoes.  Franconia  was  assessed  8,000,000  francs  in 
money  and  0,000  horses.    Exactions  were  also  made  on 
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Frankfort,  Wurzburg,  Bamberg,  Nureinburg,  and  all  tlu* 
towns  through  which  they  passed,  amounting  in  all  to 
25,000,000  francs  in  money,  12,000  horses,  12,000  oxen, 
500,000  quintals  of  wheat  and  200,000  pairs  of  shoes. 
These  exactions  were  made  on  a  neutral,  unoffending  people 
by  the  great  champion  of  "honest  money,"  proclaiming  that 
he  brought  **war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to  th(»  cottage." 

When  Napoleon's  army  marched  into  Parma  in  ITIXJ,  he 
was  not  at  war  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  but  he  obliged  him 
to  pay  2,000,000  francs  in  silver,  and  to  furnish  1,(100  artil- 
lery horses,  besides  great  su[)pli(»s  of  corn  and  provisions 
and  "twenty  of  his  best  paintings,"  one  of  which  was 
valued  at  a  million  francs.  On  the  approach  of  the  French 
into  the  papal  territories,  the  V^itican  siMit  an  envoy  with 
offers  of  surrender  and  submission.  The  surrender  stipu- 
lated that  the  I^ope  should  pay  to  Napoleon  :34,700,0()0 
francs,  of  which  24,500,000  were  in  hard  cash.  At  Leghorn, 
he  sent  Murat,  who  seized  the  private  property  of  some 
English  merchants,  which  he  •*sold  for  twelve  million  francs 
for  the  use  of  the  army."  This  was  in  open  violation  of  all 
the  usages  of  war,  "which  hitherto  had  r(»spected  [)rivate 
property  on  land."  This  outrage  was  the  more  flagrant 
because  it  was  perpetrated  on  "the  territories  of  a  neutral 
power,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany." 

For  a  long  time  our  heroic  financier  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury had  his  mind  on  Venice  as  a  particularly  rich  sj)ot  to 
be  captured,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  invaded  the 
Venetian  territories.  I  will  let  him  tell  the  story  in  his 
own  words.  In  a  letter  to  the  French  Directory  (Alison,  vol. 
iv,  p.  85),  he  says: 

I  have  seized  the  citadel  of  Verona,  armed  it  with  the  Venothin 
canuon,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  dissolve  its  armaincnts.  Venire 
has  already  furnished  three  millions  for  the  service  of  tin*  army:  hut 
in  order  to  extract  some  more  out  of  it,  I  have  found  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  assiimln^  a  menacinjr  tone  toward  their  commis- 
saries, of  exapfferating  the  assassinations  committ(Ml  on  our  troops, 
of  complaininK  bitterly  of  their  armaments,  and  by  these  means  I 
compel  them,  in  order  to  appease  my  wrath,  to  furnisli  whatever  1 
desire. 

Venice  was  friendly  to  France,  and  the  Venetians  were 
jubilant  at  first  when  the  French  armv  arrived  in  the  citv. 
Hut  their  joy  was  soon  dissipated.  The  first  act  of  spolia- 
tion was  to  seize  upon  the  bank  and  to  cai)ture  a  special 
deposit  there  of  1,800,000  francs  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Modena.  A  contribution  was  levied  on  the  city  of  three 
million  francs  in  money,  three  millions'  w^orth  in  naval 
stores,  and  the  surrender  of  three  shii)S  of  the  line  and  two 
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frigates,  besides  a  large  collection  of  splendid  works  of  art, 
including  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which  have  become 
famous  in  tlie  histories  of  Corinth,  (Constantinople,  Venice, 
and  France.  These  spoliations  were  openly  demanded,  but 
there  was  a  secret  treaty  by  which  more  were  made.  Writ- 
ing to  the  French  Directory,  May  IG,  1797  (Alison,  vol.  iv, 
p.  350),  Napoleon  said: 

You  will  receive  herewith  the  treaty  which  I  have  concluded  with 
the  republic  of  VeDice,  iu  virtue  of  which  General  Baragruay 
(I'lIillitTs,  with  1(),000  meu,  has  taken  possession  of  the  city.  I  have 
had  several  objects  in  view  in  concluding  this  treaty.  (1)  To  enter 
into  the  city  without  difliculty,  and  to  be  iu  a  situation  to  extract 
from  it  wliatever  we  desire  under  pretense  of  executing  the  secret 
articles.  (2)  To  be  In  a  sitiLation,  if  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  [of 
Austria]  should  not  finally  be  ratifie<l.  to  apply  to  our  purposes  all 
the  resources  of  the  city.  (3)  To  avoid  every  species  of  odium  In 
violating  the  preliminaries  relative  to  the  Venetian  territory,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  gain  pretexts  which  may  facilitate  their  execution. 

Again,  Napoleon,  writing  to  the  Directory,  May  25,  1797, 
said: 

Venice  must  fall  to  those  to  whom  we  give  the  Italian  continent, 
but  meanwhile  we  will  take  its  vessels,  strip  its  arsenals,  destroy  Its 
bauk,  and  keep  Corfu  and  Ancoua. 

On  June  13  he  wrote  to  General  d'Flilliers  telling  him  to 
**take  possession  of  everything.''  And  he  especially  named 
**all  the  Venetian  vessels  and  all  the  naval  stores  for  the 
use  of  Toulon.''  These  orders  were  strictlv  obeved,  and 
then  Napoleon  assigned  away  this  friendly  republic  to  the 
aristocratic  [)Ower  of  Austria.  No  blacker  page  of  perfidy 
can  be  found  in  historv. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  was  mainly  for  financial  reasons, 
for  the  purposes  of  pillage  and  the  wholesale  spoliation  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  After  Italy  had  biH?n  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  finances  of  France  were  again  in  need 
of  recup(*ratiou.  Napoleon  commenced  scanning  the  horizon 
for  new  fields  to  conquer.  The  invasion  of  new  territory  for 
the  purpose  of  brigandage  was  the  only  financial  method  he 
knew.  Ilngland  was  suggested  by  the  Directory,  but  Napo- 
k^on  pref(^rr(»d  Egypt.  In  that  direction  victories  would  be 
easier  and  ch(»aper,  and,  if  successful,  he  might  be  able  to 
l>roceed  thence  to  tlu»  rich  Irc^asuries  of  Asia.  The  ])rospect 
dazzled  and  intoxicated  his  active  imagination,  and  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  resolv(^d  upon.  Lanfrey  (vol.  i,  p. 
2fi:i),  tells  us  the  situation  at  that  time: 

One  thing  only  retarded  the  execution  of  these  projects,  and  that 
was  want  of  money.  Since  the  treasury  was  no  longer  nourished  by 
the  millions  from  Italy,  our  finances  had  fallen  into  their  old  confu- 
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alon,  and  this  pennry  paralyzed  overythln^.    The  Rovernmont  met 
the  want  by  the  occupation  of  Rome  and  the  invasion  of  Switzerland. 

Berthier  was  sent  to  Rome  to  fill  the  military  chest  for 
borne  use;  and  Brune,  in  Heme,  captured  sixteen  millions  in 
specie,  seven  millions  in  arms  and  ammunition,  and  eijrh- 
toen  millions  in  stores  and  supplies.  The  financial  situaticm 
being  thus  relieved,  Napoleon  prepared  at  once  to  sail  for 
Egypt.     Lanfrey  (vol.  i,  p.  270)  says: 

This  majErnlfirent  armament  comprised  thirteen  ships  of  the  line, 
fourteen  frigates,  seventy-two  eorvc'ttes:  th<»  total  nuniIxT  amounting 
to  nearly  five  himdred  vessels  of  all  kin<1s,  conveying  twenty-five 
thousand  soldiers  and  ten  thousand  sailors. 

B(»fore  starting  Najmleon  announced  to  his  soldicTs  his 
policy:  "/  promise  each  fioUUvr  on  lua  return  from  this 
expedition  a  sum  nuffieient  to  pnrehase  sir  aere.s  of  /f///r/." 

That  speech  sufliciently  reveals  the  financial  intention  of 
the  expedition.  It  was  men»ly  a  piratical  foray  into  the 
territories  of  a  friendly  power  for  the  purpose  of  pillage  and 
military  brigandage.  The  first  exploit  aft<'r  starting  con- 
firms this  impression  and  removes  every  lingering  doubt. 
On  arriving  at  the  island  of  Malta,  Napoleon  landed  a  force 
and  took  possession  of  the  undefended  fortress.  The  booty 
found  there  consistc^d  of  twelve  hundred  ])ieces  of  cannon, 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  two  ships  of  war,  a  frigate, 
four  galleys,  forty  thousand  muskets,  all  the  treasure  of  tlie 
Knights  of  Rt.  John  (the  accumulation  of  ages),  and  the 
silver  plate  of  all  the  churclu^s,  ])alac(»s,  and  hospitals.  All 
of  this  property  and  treasure  fell  into  th(»  hands  of  Napo- 
leon, and  he  organized  the  place  under  a  French  garrison. 

In  Egypt  he  met  in  battle  only  the  Mameluke  horsc^men. 
With  his  artillery  and  veteran  infantry  his  victories  were 
cheap  and  easy.  In  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  two  thou- 
sand Mamelukes  w^ere  slain  or  drowned  in  the  riv(M\  Thev 
were  the  nobility  and  rich  men  of  the  country,  carrying  on 
their  persons  considerable  sums  of  money.  On  discovering 
this  fact  the  Frendi  soldiers  strij)ped  and  robbed  th(»  dead, 
and  several  days  were  spent  fisliing  the  bodi(*s  from  the 
river,  on  each  of  which  was  found  "a  sum  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred louis  in  gold.''  "It  is  nec(»ssary,"  says  Lanfrey  (vol.  i, 
p.  207),  "to  be  acquainted  with  and  weigh  all  these  details, 
in  order  to  know  exactly  in  what  the  glory  of  a  conqueror 
consists." 

But,  in  the  aggregate,  the  exj)edition  to  Egyf)t  was  not  a 
financial  success.  The  French  fi(»et  was  destroved  bv  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir;  the  army  melted  away  by 
disease  and  battle;  the  French  failed  at  the  siege  of  Acre; 
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jiud  Napoleon  returned  to  France  as  a  fugitive,  leaving  bis 
army  under  Kl^ber  to  survive  or  perish  as  best  it  could. 

Another  expedition  was  organized  about  two  years  later 
(IJ^OI)  against  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  partly  for  financial 
and  partly  for  political  purpost^s.  The  reader  of  history  will 
remember  that  the  French  republican  assembly,  early  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  abolished  slavery  in  the  French 
W(*st  Indian  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  and  made  the  mauu- 
iiiilted  blacks  citizens  of  the  French  republic.  The  black 
citizens  gladly  accepted  their  new  position,  adopted  a  rou- 
st i  tut  ion  and  regular  government,  and  held  the  country 
against  all  invaders,  as  a  colony  of  Finance.  When  Napo- 
leon came  into  power  he  res()lv(»d  to  reenslave  the  blacks. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  sent  an  immense  force  under  his 
brother-in-law,  (ien(»ral  I^ederc.  In  that  particular,  how- 
(»ver,  the  exi)edition  was  a  failure.  The  blacks  and  the  cli- 
mate d(»stroved  the  French  armv.  I^H'lerc  was  taken  home 
in  a  cotlin,  and  the  liberty-loving  people  of  St.  Domingo 
stood  triumphant  on  the  graves  of  fifty  thousand  invading 
Frenchmen.  But  the  expediti(ui  was  not  an  rntire  failure. 
Napolecm  tells  his  own  story  on  the  subject  nearest  his 
heart.  Writing  from  Paris,  ^larch  21,  1802,  to  his  brother 
Josei)h  (t'onlidential  (N)rrespondence,  vol.  i,  p.  03),  he  Siiid: 

I  have  just  rocoived  letters  from  St.  Domingo,  dated  the  20th 
lM»l)niar.v;  \hoy  cuntain  jrood  news.  Port  Uei)ul)U£*an  has  heen  taken, 
witli  aU  its  forts,  witliont  bnrninjr  anything;.  They  hftve  tnken 
Toussaint's  military  oliest:  it  contained  2.r»(M),()00  francs.  The  ports 
of  De  hi  Paix  jind  St.  Douiinjro  are  occupied.  The  Siuiuish  party  has 
snhniittetl,  and  on  tlie  21)th.  (Jeneral  Leclerc  had  gone  to  attack 
Toussaint,  who  held  out  with  7,000  or  8,000  men. 

This  ^TouissanP-  wivs  (leneral  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
governor  of  the  island.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Tous- 
saint spoke  of  the  military  robberies  of  his  country  (Auto- 
biography, p.  i323)  as  follows: 

When  I.eclerc  arrived,  he  found  3.500,000  franca  in  the  public 
funds.  Wlien  1  returned  to  Cayes,  after  the  departure  of  General 
Ke^aud.  the  treasury  was  empty;  (ieneiiil  Leclerc  found  three 
millions  tlicre:  he  found  proportionate  sums  in  all  the  private 
depositjiries  of  the  island. 

Here  we  see  the  great  Napoleon,  ^*the  champion  of  lib- 
(M  ty,"  sending  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  reinsate  slavery  in 
a  cohmy  of  the  French  republic,  and  then,  as  an  **honest- 
mom\v"  man,  robbing  the  poor  barefooted  and  half-nakc^ 
liWH^s  of  liberty  of  their  last  franc!  And,  afterward,  in 
tiini*  of  jK*ace,  the  black  general  was  captured,  carried  to 
Kurope,  and  by  order  of  Napoleon,  tortured  to  death  in  a 
dungeon,  with  cold  and  hunger,  to  make  him  tell  if  he  had 
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any  hidden  treasures.  The  expc^dition  to  St  Dominjxo  was 
the  act  of  a  pirate  or  brigand  of  the  middle  ages,  entirely  in 
line  with  the  origin  and  education  of  the  ])rojector,  who 
gloried  in  his  savage  name,  **tlie  lion  of  tlu»  desert/' 

When  contemplating  the  fu  asion  of  a  country  against 
which  he  had  no  shadow  of  grievance.  Napoleon  lirst  consid- 
ered its  available  wealth  which  night  be  ai)propriated;  and 
if  deceived  in  ultimate  results,  he  was  not  slow  to  make 
complaint.  lie  was  deceived  in  Kgy[)t.  He  said  it  was  a 
fertile  country,  rich  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  but  without 
mone^',  "not  even  enough  to  pay  my  troops/'  In  Kussia, 
after  the  burning  of  Moscow,  he  comi)lained  bitterly  that 
there  would  now  be  no  one  "to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cam- 
paign." On  the  capture  of  Vienna,  in  1805,  Napoleon  levied 
a  contribution  of  100,000,000  francs  in  mon(*y,  2,000  piec(»s 
of  artillery,  100,000  muskets,  ()00,000  quintals  of  powder, 
600,000  balls,  and  100,000  bombs.  The  day  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  he  levied  a  contribution  on  Saxony  and  Prussia  of 
159,000,000  francs,  and  the  rapacious  French  agents  gr(*atly 
increased  the  odium  of  the  burden  by  their  manner  of  col- 
lection. Saxony  w^as  so  overwhelmed  that  slu*  bitterly 
lamented  her  alliance  with  France.  This  was  the  Nai)o- 
leonic  policy  among  his  friends,  treating  them  ev(»n  wors(» 
sometimes  than  enemies.  The  following  is  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Joseph  (Conf.  Cor.,  p.  70),  which  is  easily  under- 
stood: 

Sohonbninn.  Nov.  ir».  ISO.'). 

I  know  that  a  contribution  of  400,000  has  l)ot»n  iniposod  <>n  Xhr 
AuRtrian  portion  of  Verona.  I  intend  to  make  tlio  jrononUs  and 
ofHcers  who  serve  nie  woU  so  rich  that  they  will  have  no  pretext  for 
dishonoring  by  their  cupidity  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  and 
losing  the  respect  of  their  soldiers. 

This  language  sounds  like  the  justification  of  train-rob- 
bing by  Jesse  James  or  the  llono  brothers,  but  it  is  not.  Tt 
comes  from  the  boss  champion  of  **honest  money,"  who  was 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  paper.  On  February  27,  1800,  he 
wrote  again  to  Joseph  from  l^aris,  as  follows: 

Disarm  Naples  and  levy  a  contrlbntion  upon  the  town;  it  will  be 
easily  paid.  .  .  .  Make  your  army  rich,  but  do  not  let  them  rob. 

About  a  week  later  he  wrote  again: 

Paris,  March  0.  180(]. 

The  least  that  the  conquest  of  Naples  must  do  for  yon  is  to  afford 
supplies  to  your  army  of  40.000  men.  Lay  a  eontribntion  of  thiiTy 
millions  on  the  whole  kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  not 
exhausted;  you  can  always  pet  money.  .  .  .  Naples^  oven  withont 
Sicily,  ought  to  give  100,000,000. 
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Napoleon  was  very  urgent  in  matters  of  finance,  and  two 
days  later  he  wrote  again: 

Paris,  March  8,  1806. 

Pay  well  your  army,  remount  well  your  cavalry  and  your  trains; 
have  shoes  and  clothes  made.  This  cannot  be  done  without  money. 
As  for  me,  it  would  be  too  absurd  if  the  conquest  of  Naples  did  not 
put  my  army  at  its  ease.  ...  At  Vienna,  where  tliere  was  8uppose<l 
to  not  l)e  a  farthing,  and  they  hoped  that  I  would  not  levy  a  contribu- 
tion, a  few  days  after  my  arrival  I  levied  100,000,000;  it  was  thought 
vei'y  reasonable. 

Writing  to  Joseph  respecting  the  port  of  Naples,  April  11, 
180(J,  Napoleon  said: 

Have  a  skilful  search  made  into  the  books  of  the  merchants  who 
have  transactions  in  money  for  the  Russians  and  lonlans.  and  seize 
that  money.  With  a  little  address  this  operation  ought  to  yield  you 
several  millions. 

That  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  meddling 
with  private  property.  I^ut  it  was  probably  necessary  to 
prevent  dishonor  to  **the  noblest  of  all  professions." 

Again,  Napoleon  writes: 

St.  Cloud,  July  13,  1806. 

The  kinpdom  of  Italy  yields  me  140,000,000  of  francs,  Milanese; 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily  should  yield  you  as  much;  you 
cannot  do  with  less.  ...  If  you  govern  your  country  with  vigor, 
and  raise  from  it  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  foi-ty  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  francs,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  six  vessels  of  the 
line  and  as  many  frigates,  which,  joined  to  my  fl<»et  at  Toulon,  will 
render  more  expensive  and  less  secure  the  English  ascendency  in 
the  Mediterranean.  ...  As  Calabria  has  revolted,  why  should  you 
not  seize  half  the  estates  in  the  province  and  give  them  to  your 
army?  This  measure  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  great  help  to  you 
and  an  example  for  the  future.  ...  I,  myself,  will  issue  the  decrees 
confiscating  for  the  benefit  of  my  army  one-half  of  the  revenues  of 
the  province,  both  public  and  private. 

It  must  not  be  forprotten  that  Napoleon's  finances  were 
usually  recruited  in  countries  where  the  people  were  divided 
in  Feutinient,  where  he  could  start  a  quarrel  among  them, 
array  one  side  ajrainst  the  other,  and  thus  gain  easy,  fre- 
quent, and  brilliant  victories,  and  then,  in  the  end,  rob  both 
friends  and  foes. 

Writing  to  the  Directory  on  the  subject  of  Venice,  in  June, 
179G  (Lanfrey,  vol.  i,  p.  100),  he  said: 

I  have  purposely  devised  this  sort  of  rupture.  In  case  you  wish  to 
obtain  five  or  six  millions  from  Venice.  If  you  have  more  decided 
Intentions.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up  the  quarrel:  let  me 
know  your  wishes,  and  wait  for  the  right  moment,  which  I  will  take 
advantage  of  according  to  circumstances. 

When  instructing  his  emissaries  as  to  the  treatment  of  aii 
Intended  victim  (Lanfrey,  vol.  i,  p.  199),  he  said: 
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If  the  Inhabitants  of  the  country  should  be  inclined  for  independ- 
ence, you  should  flatter  their  tastes,  and  should  nut  fail  in  your 
proclamations  to  allude  to  Greece,  Sparta,  and  Athens. 

Speaking  of  the  occupation  and  spoliation  of  Switzerland 
(Lanf rey,  voL  i,  p.  264),  he  said : 

Another  motive  which  influenced  the  Directory  was  the  millions 
they  hoped  to  get  from  Berne. 

This  was  the  favorite  policy  of  Napoleon,  which  he  called 
"war  supporting  war.*'  It  was  an  easy  system  of  finance 
in  cases  where  it  was  practicable.  It  greatly  enriched 
Prance,  relieving  the  people  from  financial  burdens  quite  as 
much  as  the  paper  system  of  the  revolution  had  done;  thus 
swelling  the  armies  and  immensely  augmenting  the  milit;p,ry 
power  of  the  nation. 

(To  he  continued  J 


IF  WE  ONLY  KNEW. 


BY    CHEIBO    TH£   PALMIST. 


If  we  only  knew,  If  we  only  knew 
But  a  little  part  of  tbe  things  we  see, 

Methlnks  the  false  would  be  oft  more  true 
Than  what  Is  truth— or  what  seems  to  be: 

If  we  only  kneto-^if  toe  only  knew  I 

If  we  only  knew  the  pain  we  cause 

By  the  slighting  look  or  the  word  of  shame. 
By  the  seeking  out  of  those  old,  old  flaws 

That  one  scarce  could  help  in  the  race  for  fame; 
If  we  only  knew  that  the  deeds  we  scorn 

Might  9ome  day  fall  to  ourselves  to  do, 
Or  If  not  us,  to  our  babes  unborn: 

If  we  only  knew— if  we  only  knew! 

If  we  only  knew  how  the  man  we  spurn 

Had  fought  temptation,  by  day  and  night; 
If  we  only  knew,  would  we  so  turn 

And  cast  him  off  as  a  loathsome  sight? 
Ah  me!  Instead  of  the  sinner's  brand, 

We'd  gladly  help  him  the  right  to  do; 
We'd  lift  him  up  with  each  honest  hand. 

If  we  only  knew—4f  we  only  knew  I 

If  we  only  knew  how  the  woman  fell. 

Would  we  shun  her  as  now,  whene'er  we  meet? 
Would  we  leave  her  then  to  that  bitter  hell 

Of  self  and  sin  and  the  homeless  street? 
Would  we  shrug  our  shoulders  and  toss  our  head 

For  trusting  too  much,  or  being  too  true. 
Or  sinning,  perhaps,  as  some  do,  for  bread— 

If  we  only  knevy-if  we  only  knew! 

If  we  only  knew,  of  that  girl  last  night 

Who  stood  for  a  moment  Just  at  our  door. 
Ere  she  turned  away  from  the  cheerful  light 

And  sought  the  silence  of  Death's  still  shore, 
Would  we  deem  her  mad,  or  turn  aside 

From  half-starved  lips  so  cold  and  blue. 
If  they  could  tell  us  but  why  she  died? 

//  we  only  knew— if  we  only  knew! 

If  we  only  knew  that  those  now  we  miss 

Would  have  stayed  so  short  In  this  vale  of  woe. 
How  much  more  sweet  would  have  been  each  kiss! 

But  we  did  not  know— we  did  not  know. 
Regrets  are  useless,  and  tears  but  blind, 

And  empty  words  can  no  past  undo; 
It's  no  good  sighing— I  had  been  more  kind 

//  /  only  kfievch-if  I  only  knew! 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  LABOR  DAY. 


BY    EUGENE    V.    DEBS. 


The  legislatures  of  the  several  states  composing  the 
Tnion  have  created  a  new  holiday  known  as  '*Labor  Day"; 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  its  significance, 
or,  has  it  any  meaning  at  all  demanding  serious  considera- 
tion? 

Holidays  are  designc^d  to  commemorate  some  event  of 
great  importance  in  national  or  religious  affairs;  but  I  am 
not  disposed  in  writing  this  paper  to  invade  the  domain  of 
ancient  history  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  either  pagan  or  Christian  holidays,  and  I  con- 
fess to  little  interest  in  days  set  apart  by  the  church  for  the 
commemoration  of  superstitions.  If  a  holiday  does  not 
stand  for  an  eveait,  bearing  irrefutable  testimony  that 
humanity  has  reached  an  advanced  point  in  the  processes 
of  evolution,  where  it  may  boast  of  higher  conceptions  of  its 
divinity  and  destiny  and  from  which  new  departures  may 
be  inaugurated  for  new  and  nobler  victories  over  antiquated 
superstitions  or  modern  heresies,  I  can  discover  no  signifi- 
cance in  it  worthy  of  commemoration.  1  care  little,  indeed 
nothing  at  all,  for  a  birthday  anniversary,  whether  it  be  that 
of  the  lowly-born  Nazarene  or  G(»orge  Washington.  It 
stands  for  nothing,  except  the  mere  incident  of  birth,  of  like 
importance  to  all  men.  Everything  depends  upon  acts 
when  the  child  becomes  a  man.  It  is  "the  lives  of  great 
men''  that  "remind  us,  we  can  make  our  lives  sublime";  and 
all  men  are  great  men,  however  humble  their  birth  or 
circumscribed  their  sphere,  whose  acts  and  words  con- 
tribute something  to  assist  their  fellow-men  to  break  the 
fetters  of  ignorance  and  every  vicious  enthralment,  and 
expand  to  the  full  stature  of  free  men. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  holidays;  indeed,  I  w^ould  increase 
their  number  in  the  United  States.  However  much  and 
vauntingly  we  as  a  nation  may  boast  of  our  schools  and 
colleges,  of  our  art  and  our  literature,  our  churches  and  our 
libraries,  our  civilization  is  sordid  to  a  degree  that  chal- 
lenges the  wealth  of  hyperbole  to  fitly  characterize  it. 
Regardless  of  professions  to  the  contrary,  the  god  of  our 
worship  is  the  "Almighty  Dollar" — a  worship  as  debasing 
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as  the  fetich  idolatry  of  Hottentots — and  it  is  this  love  of 
money  which  is  to-day  the  root  of  our  manifold  national 
sins.  It  is  this  love  of  money  for  the  power  which  money 
confers,  that  expresses  more  fully  a  national  characteristic 
than  any  other  one  thing  that  could  be  named.  It  is  a 
recognized  iniquity.  It  has  become  a  national  disgrace, 
and  is  widely  believed  to  constitute  a  national  peril  which 
threatens  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 

It  is  here  that  the  question  arises,  Is  it  within  the  realm 
of  the  probable  that  holiday  influences  can  be  so  shaped  that 
conscience  instead  of  cash  can  be  made  to  sway  the  Ameri- 
can mind? 

I  permit  no  one  to  excel  me  in  my  admiration  of  George 
Washington.  I  fully  indorse  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
Irish  orator,  that  *'No  people  can  claim,  no  country  appro- 
priate him;  the  boon  of  Providence  to  the  human  race,  his 
fame  is  eternity  and  his  residence  creation'';  but  I  would 
select  some  day  in  his  illustrious  record  as  a  ^'Washington 
anniversary  day,"  when  some  deed  was  done  for  liberty, 
which  more  than  any  other  deed  in  his  radiant  career,  en- 
titles him  to  the  designation  of  **Father  of  his  country." 

It  might  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  querulous  dispo- 
sition to  say  that  the  natal  day  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
is  of  less  importance  to  the  world  than  many  of  the  deeds 
He  performed  to  bless  mankind.  Christmas  is  preemi- 
nently a  home  holiday,  a  day  for  carols  and  gifts  and  festivi- 
ties, in  which  women  and  children  take  infinite  delight; 
aside  from  such  embellishments  it  would  lapse  into 
desuetude;  while,  if  a  day  could  be  designated  upon  w^hich 
Christ  fed  the  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, houseless  and  homeless  Judean  tramps,  it  might  be 
made  a  holiday  of  incalculable  value  in  these  days  when 
our  modern  pharisees  and  plutocrats  bind  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  backs  of  the  poor,  and  **devour  widows-  houses" 
with  evident  relish.  In  investigating  along  such  lines  for 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Nazarene  worthy  of  being  kept 
green  in  the  memory  of  man  till  the  dawn  of  the  millennium, 
why  not,  in  designating  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  as 
Christmas,  take  any  day  of  the  year  as  that  upon  which 
Christ  scourged  the  money-changers  from  the  temple?  He 
said  these  money-changers  had  made  the  temple  a  *'den  of 
thieves."  Just  now  in  the  United  States,  a  ''Christian 
holiday"  commemoration  of  Christ's  abhorrence  of  moneyed 
thieves  could  be  celebrated  wuth  immense  propriety.  On 
such  an  anniversary  the  **divinity"  that  shapes  the  ends  of 
plutocrats  could  be  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and 
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it  would  be  a  new  departure  in  holiday  exerciseH,  not  to 
denounce  money  per  se,  but  to  give  vitality  and  sway  to  the 
truth  that  money  is  now  used  by  those  who  command  it  in 
fabulous  sums  to  debauch  legislators  and  judges,  to  under- 
mine our  free  institutions  and  transform  the  republic  into 
a  centralized  despotism. 

Manifestly,  the  American  holiday  that  transcends  in  im- 
portance all  other  anniversaries  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  It 
stands  for  **thoughts  that  breathe,"  for  "words  that  burn," 
and  for  deeds  of  imperishable  glory.  It  stands,  not  only 
for  the  liberty,  but  for  the  equality  of  men.  It  is  the  one 
day  in  all  the  ages  that  celebrates  the  immortal  declara- 
tion that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  It  recited  unalien- 
able rights,  brushed  aside  kings,  dynasties,  thrones,  scep- 
tres, titles,  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and 
grasping  man,  made  him  a  sovereign,  endowed  with  all  his 
powers  and  prerogatives.  But  who  does  not  know  that  in 
the  United  Htates  of  America,  this  day  of  days,  this  natal 
day  and  this  "Sabbath  day"  of  liberty  and  independence,  is 
made  the  occasion  of  vulgar  feats  and  demagogical 
harangues,  designed  by  political  jugglers  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  their  auditors,  while  the  old  parties  work  in  holy 
alliance  to  rivet  fetters  upon  their  dupes,  making  even  the 
P'ourth  of  July — sacred  to  the  highest  and  holiest  aspira- 
tions of  humanity — a  day  for  perfecting  schemes  against 
the  welfare  of  the  republic. 

I  come  now  to  consider  Labor  Day  as  a  holiday,  and  I 
ask  in  all  seriousness.  What  does  it  stand  for?  What  is 
the  achievement  of  labor  in  the  Ignited  States  of  America 
to  be  eulogized  and  kept  in  everlasting  remembrance? 
What  right  withheld  from  labor  has  been  wrested  from  the 
grasp  of  those  who  denied  the  right?  Not  the  right  to 
organize,  for  that  right  is  included  in  the  "unalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  is 
a  right  of  "us,  the  people."  It  was  never  conferred  by  con- 
stitution or  statute.  It  is  an  inherent,  self-evident  right, 
and  any  infringement  of  the  right  is  despotism,  pure  and 
simple.  And  here,  I  inquire  again,  what  achievement, 
what  victory  of  labor  over  its  enemies  is  Labor  Day  designed 
to  celebrate? 

As  I  survey  the  thorny  pathway  along  w^hich  labor  has 
tramped,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  reduction  of  hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  an  achievement  which  sheds  lustre 
u])on  organized  labor,  a  victory  of  incalculable  value  to  all 
American  toilers  which  ought  to  be  an  inspiring  theme  for 
Labor-Day  orators.    I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  Ameri- 
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can  idea  of  the  strike  could  be  made  a  theme  for  Labor-Day 
oratory,  which  would  captivate  those  who  participate  in  the 
exercises.  The  strike  means  resistance  to  oppreission.  It 
means  war  for  a  principle.  It  means  home,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  a  hut,  a  protest  against  subjugation  and 
slavery;  and  when  workingmen  will  no  longer  fight  for 
their  hearths  and  homes,  their  wives  and  their  children, 
then  upon  the  "thorny  stem  of  time,"  liberty  will  cease  to 
blossom,  and  the  fell  designs  of  plutocracy  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

The  supreme  significance  of  Labor  Day,  I  apprehend, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  set  apart  as  a  day  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  vital  with  interest  to  all  workers, 
involving  not  only  labor,  but  legislation,  law,  and  liberty; 
that  it  was  designed  and  is  still  intended  to  stand  for  some- 
thing more  and  superior  to  physical  and  mental  relaxation, 
play,  and  pleasure;  that  it  is  a  day  set  apart  for  labor  to 
convoke  its  masterly  men  and  muster  its  mind-forces  for 
high  deliberation  upon  events  which,  throughout  the  land, 
create  alarm  in  its  ranks.  Viewing  the  subject  from  such 
points  of  observation.  Labor  Day  expands  in  significance 
which  may  well  challenge  the  gifts  of  genius  to  award  it 
a  full  measure  of  justice. 

On  Labor  Day,  labor  not  only  has  the  right,  but  is  under 
the  most  binding  obligations  to  recite  the  manifold  wrongs 
which  labor  suffers,  and  in  no  uncertain  tones  voice  its 
protests.  If  there  are  incidents  in  the  struggles  of  labor 
in  which  those  marching  under  its  banners  have  performed 
acts  of  heroism  in  the  interest  of  their  unfortunate  fellow- 
toilers,  it  would  glorify  the  day  to  recite  them ;  and  if  it  is 
true  that  these  men,  who  imperilled  their  liberty  in  a  cause 
the  better  part  of  mankind  approve,  and  are  therefore  the 
victims  of  worse  than  Russian  autocratic  infernalism,  Labor 
Day,  of  all  the  holidays  law  and  liberty  have  ever  sanctioned, 
should  be  the  day  for  workingmen  to  announce  to  the  world 
that,  "Live  or  die,  sink  or  swim,"  labor  is  committed  to  the 
task,  however  herculean  it  may  be,  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
outrage. 

But  may  it  not  be  urged  that,  after  all,  the  significance 
of  Labor  Day  centres  chiefly  in  the  educational  influences 
it  may  exert  upon  the  great  body  of  workingmen  of  the 
country?  Conceding  the  largest  estimate,  organized  labor 
does  not  include  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  wage-workers 
of  the  United  States;  the  nine-tenths  are  unorganized. 
This  vast  majority  is  to  be  brought  within  the  fold  or 
remain  an  antagonistic  element  resisting  the  onward  march 
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of  the  emancipating  forces  of  organized  labor.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  recite  ail  the  reasons  assigned  by  unorganized 
workhigmen  for  standing  aloof  from  the  various  organiza- 
tions whose  battle  cry  is  "Better  conditions";  but  it  may 
be  asserted,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  hostility  to 
organization  is  a  deficient  comprehension  of  the  purposes 
which  organized  labor  has  in  view — the  emancipation  of 
labor  from  poverty-producing  environments,  and  the 
degradation  which  such  surroundings  inevitably  force  upon 
their  victims.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  supreme  question  is, 
What  can  be  done  by  organized  labor  to  induce  the  unor- 
ganized majority  to  join  its  ranks?  I  am  persuaded  that 
Labor  Day  could  be  made  a  potent  force  in  accomplishing 
an  end  so  desirable.  To  do  this  will  require  that  Labor  Day 
shall  have  for  its  theme  the  "Brotherhood  of  Workingmen," 
since,  by  irrevocable  laws,  the  destinies  of  workingmen 
depend  upon  the  truth  that  an  injury  to  one  is  not  only 
the  concern  of  all,  but  an  injury  to  all — that  a  wrong  done 
to  the  humblest  toiler,  the  "common"  laborer,  by  an 
irrevocable  law,  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  domain  of 
labor. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  assigned  by  workingmen  for 
refusing  to  become  members  of  labor  organizations,  as  there 
are  numerous  reasons  assigned  for  declining  to  become 
members  of  clubs  or  fraternal  societies.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  such  objections,  since,  however  unwise  or 
absurd  they  may  be  adjudged,  to  choose  in  such  matters  is 
an  inherent  right  for  the  exercise  of  which  no  penalty  should 
be  imposed.  And  it  would  add  indefinitely  to  the  signifi- 
cance and  glory  of  Labor  Day  if  it  should  be,  as  it  was 
designed  to  be,  a  day  upon  which  all  lines  dividing  labor, 
real  or  ideal,  should  be  obscured,  and  the  supreme  law  of 
brotherhood  have  full  sway.  In  that  event  it  is  certain 
that  multitudes  of  converts  would  be  made  to  organization, 
and  that  the  army  of  organized  labor  would  be  thereby 
better  equipped  for  carrying  forward  its  emancipating 
work. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN  AND  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


BY   G.    VROOMAN. 


Three  years  ago,  on  returning  home  to  Chicago  from  a 
long  journey,  I  found  that  a  certain  little  maid's  supply  of 
school  frocks  had  arrived  at  that  point  in  their  history 
when  they,  like  the  deacon's  one-horse  shay,  were  ready  to 
go  to  pieces  ajl  at  once.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  things 
about  children's  clothes  that  they  have  a  way  of  wearing* 
out  without  any  warning  and  altogether.  With  this  dire 
event  pending  1  wrote  to  my  seamstress  asking  her  to  come 
to  me  at  once.  In  a  day  or  two  I  received  a  letter  saying 
that  she  was  engaged  for  weeks  ahead;  so  I  wrote  to 
another  woman  who  had  worked  for  me,  and  she  too  sent 
word  that  she  could  give  me  no  time  until  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later.  Then  I  obtained  from  my  friends  the  ad- 
dresses of  several  women  whom  they  recommended;  time 
was  pressing,  and  I  called  upon  these,  to  find  in  every  case 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  their  services.  This  was 
discouraging.  But  I  went  to  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  to  the  Woman's  Exchange,  and  after 
many  interviews  with  people  who  were  unavailable  either 
because  of  their  own  engagements  or  because  of  my  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  intelligence,  at  least  in  some  degree,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  Scandinavian  who  would  come  a  week 
later,  for  two  dollars  per  day,  with  board.  By  this  time 
two  pretty  little  pink  elbows  had  appeared  upon  the  scene 
in  a  way  that  was  rather  heartrending.  The  Scandinavian 
and  I  managed  to  get  them  comfortably,  though  not  very 
neatly  covered  up;  the  clothes  that  she  made  were  always 
an  annoyance  by  rt^ason  of  broken  threads,  clumsy  fit,  and 
unjesthetic  outlines. 

At  this  time  (1892)  the  Chicago  papers  were  full  of  the 
accounts  of  the  official  investigations  of  the  condition  of 
working-women.  Every  day  revealed  new  sorrows  and  new 
injustices  in  the  lives  of  these  women  —  scanty  wages, 
miserable  environments,  often  the  entire  lack  of  work  and 
inability  to  procure  it.  It  seemed  to  me  extraordinary  that 
I  on  the  North  Side  should  be  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure 
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a  servant  while  women  on  the  West  Side  were  starving  to 
death.  And  it  was  difficult  to  feel  acutely  sympathetic 
with  the  "unemployed''  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  failing 
in  my  vigorous  efforts  to  give  employment  to  somebody. 
It  is  a  very  curious  economic  condition  in  which  on  the  one 
hand  there  exists  a  demand  impossible  to  fill  and  on  the 
other  a  supply  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 

I  asked  the  master  of  the  house  about  it.  "How  can  it 
be,"  I  said,  "that  I  have  tried  in  vain  for  a  fortnight  to  find 
a  seamstress  to  whom  I  have  been  willing  to  pay  two  or 
three  dollars  per  day,  besides  her  carfare,  and  her  breakfast, 
her  luncheon,  and  her  dinner — and  tea,  too,  if  she  wanted  it, 
while  there  are  scores  of  women  in  this  city  who  are  able 
by  working  fourteen  hours  in  a  day,  to  earn  twelve  or  fifteen 
cents,  out  of  which  they  must  pay  their  whole  living  ex- 
penses, and  other  scores  who  are  starving  with  no  work  at 
all;  and  there  are  shops  down  town  advertising  bargain 
sales  of  overstocks  of  goods  at  prices  that  hardly  cover  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material?" 

We  discussed  the  question  thoroughly  then  and  many 
times  since,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  come  to  satis- 
factory explanations  of  it.  Only  the  master  of  the  house 
approached  the  difficulty  when  he  asked  me  quizzically,  "Do 
you  think  you  would  care  for  the  kind  of  work  that  one  of 
those  women  could  do  for  you?" 

Very  often,  and  especially  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the 
country,  one  hears  a  woman  who  says  something  like  this: 
"I  am  so  tired.  My  cook  went  away  a  week  ago,  and  I  can- 
not find  another."  Within  the  past  week,  I  myself  have 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  servant  at  any  of  the  three 
principal  intelligence  offices  of  Boston.  The  house  servant, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year. 
The  newspapers  are  full  of  articles,  some  plaintive,  some 
jocose,  some  pseudo-scientific,  all  lamenting  the  inefficiency, 
the  rarity,  the  untrustworthiness,  the  instability,  of  the 
American  domestic  servant.  There  have  been  despairing 
housewives  who  have  sacrificed  the  individuality  of  their 
homes  to  experiments  in  "cooperative  housekeeping,"  as  at 
Evanston,  Illinois.  There  have  been  a  few  scholarly  at- 
tempts to  solve  what  has  become  a  very  serious  national 
problem, notably  by  Professor  Salmon  of  Vassar,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bisland,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  of  Wisconsin 
University;  but  very  little  seems  to  have  been  actually 
accomplished. 

A  glance  over  the  bibliography  attached  will  show  that  it 
is  to  the  old  continental  countries,  with  their  industrial 
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traditions  and  inheritances,  that  we  must  look  for  advance 
in  this  direction.  Since  the  great  guilds  of  the  middle 
ages,  manual  training  has  been  developing  into  an  exact 
science  which  has  embraced  and  systematized  all  the 
details  of  the  instruction  of  the  apprentice.  And  these 
ways  of  working  and  thinking  about  work  have  so  marked 
the  national  character  that  when  the  new  idea  of  indus- 
trial schools  arose  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  found  a  con- 
genial and  receptive  atmosphere  in  which  it  has  flourished 
so  vigorously  that  for  once  Europe  has  preceded  America 
in  a  belief  that  what  is  good  for  a  man  is  good  for  a  woman, 
and  has  established  women's  schools  which  have  met  with 
universal  appreciation  and  approval.  All  over  the  conti- 
nent are  manual  training  schools  for  girls.  Sometimes 
these  are  state  enterprises,  sometimes  municipal.  There 
are  cooking-schools,  laundry-schools,  dairy-schools,  nursing- 
schools,  sewing-schools,  lace-making-schools.  There  are 
also  great  private  technical  schools  attached  to  different 
manufactories  as  at  Miilhausen,  Lille,  Sevres,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Venice,  where  all  kinds  of  womanly  work  are  taught. 
"Each  district  is  provided  with  the  schools  adapted  to  its 
wants,  and  the  curricula  of  these  schools  are  determined  bv 
the  r(Mpiir(*inents  of  the  people"  (Sir  Phillip  Magnus,  Report 
to  the  Royal  (Commission). 

Switzerland,  probably,  leads  the  world  in  the  number  and 
Ihe  excellence  of  \wv  household  schools.  The  pupils  in 
general  come  from  the  farms  and  the  mountains,  so  that 
awkward  and  unsophisticated  girls  are  initiated  into  the 
graces  of  household  ways;  and  from  another  class,  the 
daughters  of  rich  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
attend  1o  take  a  course  in  "ideal  housekeeping,"  in  order  to 
be  able  to  direct  the  mechanism  of  their  homes  most  easily 
and  advantageously.  I  believe  Switzerland  is  the  only 
country  where  the  industrial  educator  bears  the  mistress 
quite  as  much  in  mind  as  the  servant.  Another  striking 
charact(Tistic  of  these  schools  is  that  the  ethics  of  work  and 
of  every  detail  of  work  is  studied  as  carefully  as  its  per- 
formance. Another  characteristic  is  the  frequent  appear- 
ance in  the  curricula  of  gardening — that  old-fashioned,  gen- 
tle occupation  and  accomplishment — so  that  the  woman 
goes  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  her  mnutqe :  and  the  effect 
upon  the  character  of  this  close  association  with  mother 
earth  must  be  a  lovely  one. 

France  with  Ikt  thrift,  her  industry,  her  patience,  is 
hardly  second  to  Switzerland  in  her  earnest  interest  in  this 
matter.     The  municipality  of  Paris  has  a  superb  course 
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in  domestic  economy  whicli  begins  with  the  kindergarten 
and  continues  for  eleven  or  twelve  years;  and  the  same  is 
true  in  many  of  the  cities,  especially  throughout  the 
northern  departments.  And  in  France,  where  the  woman 
has  alw^ays  been  her  husband's  business  partner,  and  very 
often  the  more  energetic  and  intelligent  member  of  the  firm, 
the  courses  in  domestic  economy  include  instruction  in  not 
only  the  internal  but  the  external  affairs  of  the  house. 
Thus  a  girl  is  taught  as  much  bookkeeping  as  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  household  accounts  accurately  and  neatly.  She 
understands  taxes.  She  knows  how  to  lease  a  house  and 
what  are  her  legal  responsibilities  as  a  tenant.  She  learns 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  every  article  to  be  used  and  how 
best  to  provide  for  a  given  number  at  a  given  price.  She 
is  taught  to  be  prudent  and  economical — ()  rare  American 
traits!  The  saying  goes  that  a  French  family  could  live, 
and  right  comfortably  and  daintily  too,  on  what  an  Ameri- 
can family  throws  away.  Great  attention  is  given  also  to 
detail  and  thoroughness.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
washing  and  starching  linen,  and  passing  it  under  the  iron; 
it  is  a  question  as  well  of  stains  and  their  proper  tn^atment, 
of  soaps  and  their  merits.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
cost  and  the  freshness  of  food,  but  of  its  nutritive  qualities 
too.  It  is  a  question  of  the  sanitation  of  a  house  as  wvll  as 
its  tidiness.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  there  is  no  finer 
housewife  in  the  world  than  the  French  housewife.  As  for 
French  needlewn)rk  and  French  dressmaking,  every  woman 
knows  that  the  geographical  adjective  is  the  only  adjective 
necessary  to  express  their  superlative  excellence. 

Italy  has  the  most  thoroughly  nationalized  system  of 
industrial  education  for  women,  although  as  a  national  sys- 
tem it  embraces  but  one  branch  of  women's  w^ork.  That  is 
lace-making,  that  exquisite*  craft  which  a  few  years  ago 
people  were  beginning  to  put  into  the  category  of  *^lost 
arts."  With  patient  care  and  research  her  majesty  Queen 
Margheretta  has  succeeded  in  reviving  the  industry  that  has 
always  been  one  of  the  glories  of  commercial  and  aesthetic 
Italy,  and  she  has  established  at  Kurano  a  school  of  which 
she  is  presid(*nt,  with  branches  at  every  place  in  the  king- 
dom that  has  produced  a  characteristic  lace.  These  are 
directed  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  each  in  her  own  district. 
The  result  has  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  Italian 
peasiint  women. 

A  work  analogous  to  this  has  been  undertaken  in  Nova 
Scotia  by  one  of  our  own  countrywomen,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  is  devoting  herself  to  perfecting  this 
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industry  among  the  women  of  the  fishing  communities,  and 
to  securing  a  market  for  their  productions. 

In  the  British  Isles,  in  the  German  Empire,  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  especially  in  Belgium,  where  they  are  usually 
under  government  control,  domestic  training  schools  have 
rapidly  attained  unqualified  success. 

In  the  United  States  about  all  that  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  is  of  very  recent  growth.  There  are  some  fine 
private  enterprises,  of  which  the  women's  department  of 
Armour  Institute  is  the  newest  and  completest  Wiscon- 
sin University  is  experimenting  with  a  course  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  which  is  commanding 
general  interest,  and  which,  if  it  proves  a  success,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will,  and  becomes  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum,  will  probably  be  the  most  scientific  and  en- 
lightened effort  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Wellesley  once 
undertook  something  like  this  but  it  was  given  up.  One 
wonders  why.  Many  states  and  cities  have  given  the 
system  practical  consideration,  with  conspicuous  success 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia, 
and  Toledo.  Various  churches,  Christian  Associations  and 
college  settlements  have  undertaken  more  or  less  thorough 
schools  of  domestic  science.  The  most  important  and  gen- 
eral results  have  been  achieved  in  the  negro  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  South.  There  is  hardly  one  in  which  domes- 
tic training  is  not  a  very  notable  and  very  beneficial 
feature.  Probably  one  reason  why  we  are  so  far  behind 
Euroj)e  in  this  work  is  the  almost  total  absence  in  our 
country  of  convents,  which  foster  and  control  very  many 
of  these  schools  abroad.  The  question  of  funds  is  a  very 
serious  one  in  a  country  whose  newspapers  decry  '^fads  in 
the  public  schools''  and  sometimes  with  good  reason.  Most 
of  our  nourishing  schools  have  been  supported  partly  or 
wholly  by  the  state  or  the  municipality.  The  state  of  New 
Jersey,  notably,  duplicates  any  sum  under  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  which  may  be  given  to  found  or  main- 
tain any  manual  training  school.  In  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere  such  schools  have  been  very  largely  dependent 
upon  individual  munificence.  A  few  have  been  endowed. 
Often  it  has  been  found  that  a  school  pays  its  own  way; 
exhibitions  are  held  and  goods  produced  by  the  pupils  are 
sold;  these  exhibitions  are  very  profitable,  and  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  school  are  reduced  by  the  fact  that  no 
servants  need  be  employed  and  f(?d.  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  fee  for  instruction. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Americans,  with  their  wealth 
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and  their  enlightenment,  should  not  be  as  comfortable  at 
home  as  the  people  of  other  nations.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  have  our  sewing  done  in  French  convents, 
and  import  our  cooks  and  parlormaids.  There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  where  all  the  housekeeping  machinery 
is  so  complete,  and  where  everything  is  so  designed  to 
facilitate  labor.  It  needs  only  the  appliance  of  trained 
intelligence  to  our  machines  to  make  them  produce  the  very 
best  results.  A  country  whose  young  men  are  becoming 
the  foremost  engineers  and  artisans  in  the  world  ought  to 
give  its  girls  a  chance.  What  we  have  already  done  in  this 
line  has  been  most  commendable,  but  sporadic.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  any  real  progress  must  be  dependent  upon  wide- 
spread interest  and  endeavor.  These  would  be  insured  by 
state  interference. 

The  advantages  to  the  state  of  a  general  manual  training 
system  of  women's  education  would  be  fourfold:  (1)  Skilled 
workers  would  be  produced  who  would  fill  the  places  that 
are  now  empty,  and  women  would  be  able  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  other  and  better  means  than  those  that  are  possible 
to  a  vast  number  of  them  now.  (2)  An  enomous  amount  of 
the  misery  caused  by  poverty  and  by  crime  would  be 
avoided.  Expert  criminologists  have  assured  us  that  it  is 
indeed  for  idle  hands  that  Satan  finds  mischief.  I  cannot 
here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  psychical  and  neurolog- 
ical laws  involved,  but  the  result  of  every  experiment  made 
thus  far  shows  that  work  is  the  panacea  for  diseased  and 
perverted  minds.  (3)  Housewives  would  be  trained  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  business  which  they  profess  to 
carry  on.  Woman  has  been  divinely  appointed  to  be  a 
home-maker.  In  an  age  when  the  most  trivial  x)rocesses  of 
life  are  being  put  upon  scientific  bases  it  is  not  consistent 
that  the  most  sacred  and  beautiful  of  callings  should  be  left 
to  the  hands  of  any  bungler.  Our  lives  are  so  dependent 
upon  such  very  little  things  for  their  sweetness  and  their 
usefulness!  How  can  one  attain  to  serenity  of  heart  and 
mind  when  the  last  refuge  —  home  —  is  made  feverish  by 
continual  w^orry  and  discord?  As  modern  thought  grows 
toward  the  perception  and  understanding  of  how  mind  and 
body  are  interrelated  and  interdependent  we  realize  the 
necessity  for  a  system  of  living  that  will  minimize  the  awful 
nervous  conditions  that  attack  our  civilization.  The 
world's  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  be  synthe- 
sized and  classified  and  made  accessible  to  those  upon  whose 
loving  intelligence  the  weary  children  of  earth  are  depend- 
ent for  comfort  and  rest     (4)  The  relations  between  em- 
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pi  oyer  and  employee  would  be  put  upon  a  rational  business 
basis.  A  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor  would  be  inculcated, 
and  so  most  of  the  friction  which  so  wears  upon  our  do- 
mestic life  would  be  avoided.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  a  housewife  should  not  receive  from  a  person  in  her 
employ  the  same  unfailing  and  unquestioning  service  that  a 
merchant  receives  from  his  clerk  or  a  banker  from  his 
cashier.  And  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  rights  and 
the  limitations  of  a  domestic  servant  should  not  receive 
from  her  employer  the  same  courteous  and  conscientious 
consideration  that  obtains  in  other  similar  relations.  The 
cause  for  the  present  unfortunate  conditions  appears 
plainly.  Domestic  service  has  never  been  dignified  as  a  pro- 
fession or  trade,  and  until  it  is  recognized  as  such  there  is 
little  hope  for  an  improved  state  of  affairs.  The  manual 
ti'aining  school  distinctly  insists  upon  and  inculcates  the 
idea  that  cooking,  washing,  nursing,  sewing,  are  trades  in 
exactly  the  way  that  horse-shoeing  and  cabinet-making  are, 
and  that  they  are  to  take  the  same  stand  in  the  commercial 
world;  to  be  subject  to  contract,  and  to  be  thoroughly  per- 
formed as  agreed,  without  extortion  and  bullying  on  the  one 
hand,  and  shirking  and  insubordination  on  the  other. 

A  report  made  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  includes  this  testimony  from  the 
oflicers  of  manual  training  schools  all  over  the  country. 
The  effects  of  manual  training  upon  the  character  are  that 
it  develops  judgment,  earnestness,  readiness,  independence, 
self-respect,  enthusiasm,  accuracy,  steadiness,  persistence; 
the  will  is  disciplined,  the  mind  is  broadened  and  made  more 
logical,  with  a  tendency  to  original  investigation,  and  habits 
of  industry  are  formed.  Above  all  it  teaches  the  nobility  of 
labor  and  inculcates  a  love  for  it.  So  it  is  seen  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  material  advantages  to  the  community  in  which 
it  plays  a  part  the  manual  training  school  raises  its  moral 
tone,  and  so  has  a  distinct  ethical  value.  "To  sweep  a  room 
as  for  God's  laws.''  Sweet  George  Herbert  taught  us  long 
ago  that  this  principle  of  work  makes  it,  and  us,  divine. 
The  estjiblishment  of  a  national  institution  that  would 
develop  the  conscience  and  insist  upon  its  place  in  the  equa- 
tion of  life  would  be  right,  wise,  and  beneficent 
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INDUSTRIAL  REFORM. 


BY    JAMES    Q.   STEVENSON. 


It  is  largely  through  industrial  reform  that  we  may  hope 
for  political  reform. 

It  should  be  possible  to  present  a  practical  programme  of 
industrial  reform  in  which  all  classes  of  society  would  unite, 
and  it  is  with  this  hope  that  these  suggc^stions  are  offered. 

**The  efforts  of  reactionaries  of  every  chiss  to  turn  the 
wheel  of  history  backward  are  in  vain.  Hut  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  its  tendencies  and  a  willing  coo])eration  with 
them  will  make  progi'ess  easier,  smoother,  and  mon*  rapid. 

"All  that  the  most  powerful  and  clear-sighted  intellect 
can  do  is  to  learn  to  divine  the  law  of  the  great  movement 
of  society  and  to  shorten  and  alleviate  the  birth-pangs  of 
the  New  Era." 

The  organization  of  industry  involves  no  great  and  sweep- 
ing changes  in  present  methods  or  in  existing  laws.  With 
regard  to  that  part  of  industry  already  organized  in  exist- 
ing institutions,  it  contemplates  simply  the  a])plication  to 
their  present  methods  of  the  principle  of  cooperation. 

The  great  industrial  revolution  has  resulted  in  divorcing 
the  man  from  his  tools,  from  the  instruments  and  means  bv 
which  he  is  enabled  to  work.  This  separation  of  the  man 
from  an  interest  in  the  means  of  production  has  placed  him 
in  a  position  of  dependence  amounting  almost  to  servitude. 

Nature,  with  her  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth  and 
power,  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  human  race.  The 
right  to  life  rests  upon  the  right  to  tlu*  nutans  by  which 
alone  life  is  possible.  The  right  to  th(»  use  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  nature  is  therefore  inali(»nal)le  and  as  sacred  as 
life  itself.  To  restore  to  the  worker  his  right  to  the  means 
of  production  should  be  the  first  and  foremost  aim  of  indus- 
trial reform. 

By  admitting  all  work(M*s  to  participation  in  the  use  or 
ownership  of  the  productive  plant  and  the  product  thereof 
upon  the  principle  of  cooi)eration,  present  industrial  insti- 
tutions would  fulfil  the  essential  conditions  of  industrial 
reform.     It  would  seem  that  tliis  much  is  due  to  societv 

■ 

from  those  who  enjoy  great  and  exceptional  privileges  at 
her  hand.    From  a  ])ractical  business  point  of  view  it  is 
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clearly  to  the  advantage  of  every  interest  of  industry  to 
•secure  the  unity  and  harmony  which  the  principle  of  co- 
operation insures,  and  far-seeing  men  have  already  given 
recognition  to  this  fact  in  the  arrangement  of  their  busi- 
ness. Every  consideration  of  prudence,  policy,  and  prog- 
ress, not  to  mention  the  higher  claims  of  humanity,  demands 
a  larger  recognition  of  the  inherent  rights  of  those  who  do 
the  physical  work  of  the  \vorld.  The  application  of  the 
cooperation  principle  to  institutions  now  strongly  organized 
is  a  duty  that  devolves  upon  the  ruling  factors  of  industry 
and  society,  the  men  of  influence  and  power. 

This  leaves  the  most  difficult  and  serious  question  yet  to 
be  considered.  To  bring  the  unorganized  industrial  forces 
into  harmony  and  under  the  action  of  economic  law%  to 
organize  the  misdirected  and  failing  efforts  of  the  weaker 
elements  of  society  into  ind(»pendent,  successful  productive 
organizations,  forms  the  real  problem  of  industrial  reform. 

Upon  this  subject  the  great  Mazzini,  who  saw  perhaps 
with  clearer  vision  than  any  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  peoi)le,  their  deepest  needs,  has  given  in  the  following 
words  the  wisest  counsel  thev  have  had: 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
same  hands.  Association  of  labor  and  the  division  of  the  fruits  of  labor, 
or  rather  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  its  productions,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  ivork  done  by  each,  this  is  the  social 
future. 

Vou  were  once  slaves,  then  serfs,  then  hirelings.  You  have  but  to 
will  it  to  become  free  i)roducers  and  brothers  through  association.  As- 
sociation—  yet  free,  voluntary,  and  organized  on  certain  bases  by  your- 
selves, among  men  who  know,  esteem,  and  love  each  other;  not  im- 
posed by  the  force  of  governmental  authority,  and  without  respect  to 
individual  ties  and  affections,  upon  men  regarded  rather  as  ciphers  and 
machines  of  production  than  as  beings  moved  by  spontaneous  impulse 
and  free  will.  Association  —  but  to  be  administered  with  a  true  repub- 
lican fraternity  by  your  own  delegates,  and  from  which  you  should  be 
free  to  withdraw  at  your  own  discretion,  not  subject  to  the  disposition 
of  the  state  or  of  an  arbitrarily  constituted  hierarchy,  ignorant  of  your 
individual  wants  and  position. 

In  association  is  the  germ  of  an  entire  social  transformation,  a  trans- 
formation which  by  emancipating  you  from  the  servitude  of  wages, 
will  gradually  further  and  increase  produce,  and  improve  the  economi- 
cal position  of  the  country.  I  believe  in  association  ns  the  sole  means 
we  possess,  not  merely  because  it  multiplies  the  action  of  the  productive 
forces,  but  because  it  tends  to  unite  all  the  various  manifestations  of 
the  human  mind  and  to  bring  the  life  of  the  individual  into  communion 
with  the  collective  life  of  the  whole;  and  I  know  that  association  will 
never  be  fruitful  of  good  except  among  free  men  and  free  peoples,  con- 
scious and  capable  of  their  mission. 

I  believe  that  man  should  eat  and  live  without  having  every  hour  of 
his  existence  absorbed  by  material  labor,  so  that  lie  may  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate the  superior  fa<'.ulties  of  his  nature;  but  I  listen  witli  dread  to 
those  who  tell  you  that  enjoyment  is  your  right,  and  material  well-being 
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your  aim,  because  I  know  that  such  teachings  can  only  produce  ego- 
tists, and  these  doctrines  have  been  in  France,  and  threaten  to  be  in 
Italy,  the  destruction  of  every  noble  idea,  of  every  sacrifice,  and  of  every 
pledge  of  future  greatness. 

I  ^lieve  that  we  can  never  make  man  worthier,  more  loving,  nobler, 
oi  more  divine,  which  is  in  fact  our  end  and  aim  on  earth,  by  merely 
heaping  upon  him  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and  setting  before  him  as 
the  aim  of  life  that  irony  which  is  named  happiness.  Life  is  a  mission; 
duty,  therefore,  its  highest  law.  In  the  comprehension  of  that  mission 
and  the  fulfilment  of  Uiat  duty  lie  our  means  of  future  progress. 

Ignoraoce  is  the  parent  of  poverty  and  of  every  misery 
tha^  afflicts  mankind.  The  truth  alone  can  make  man  free. 
The  programme  of  industrial  reform  should  be  the  pro- 
gramme of  popular  education,  the  education  which  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  human  life.  It  should  teach  Hie  indi- 
\idual  the  lesson  of  self-help,  of  individual  resj)onsibility 
rather  than  dependence  u])on  outside  aid,  upon  state  help 
or  government  support.  It  should  teach  him  that  success 
in  life  comes  only  with  the  knowledge  of  laws  that  underlie 
industrv,  economv,  societv,  and  his  own  constitution. 

The  law  of  economy  and  of  man's  own  nature,  and  there- 
fore of  industrv  and  societv,  is  found  onlv  in  association. 
It  is  only  by  combining  the  various  elements  of  industry 
into  free,  voluntary,  and  strong  organizations  under  the 
direction  of  able  and  efficient  management  that  the  end  of 
true  economy  may  be  subserved,  and  the  competition  of  the 
world  be  met. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  combination  of  the  productive 
forces  where  the  interest  of  tru(»  economv  ends  and  the 
effort  to  annihilate  competition  begins.  The  latter  is  tli(» 
object  that  our  "trusts''  and  "combinations'*  seek  to  attain. 
Where  competition  ends,  monopoly  begins;  and  at  tliis 
point  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  government, 
and  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  a  logical  necessity,  if  our  theory 
of  government  is  anything  mori*  than  a  name,  that  it  shall 
then  pass  under  the  direct  control  of  the  government.  Hut 
this  is  a  political  questi<m,  and  does  not  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  industrial  programnn*  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering it. 

The  point  at  which  the  cheapest  production  is  attained 
and  the  law^  of  economy  fulfilled  marks  the  natural  limit  to 
which  the  productive  forces  should  combine  to  realize  the 
ideal  industrial  association.  Hut  until  all  the  productive 
forces  of  society  are  so  combined  through  voluntary  asso- 
ciations or  otherwise,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  eco- 
nomic production  and  distribution,  that  portion  of  society 
not  thus  organized  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  superior 
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forces    combined    against   them,   and    will    inevitably    be 
reduced  to,  or  will  continue  in,  a  condition  of  servitude. 

A  little  forethought  must  reveal  to  anyone  the  inevitable 
future  of  present  tendencies.  The  separation  of  the  man 
from  the  means  of  his  labor  is  the  separation  of  the  inter- 
ests which  should  be  identical.  The  separation  of  interests 
is  the  beginning  of  hostility  which  ends  in  servitude  or 
rebellion.  The  individual  must  learn  that  in  a  complex 
and  advanced  state  of  society  his  greatest  liberty  can  only 
be  obtained  by  association  with  others  in  industry.  The 
policy  of  independent  and  individual  effort  must  sooner  or 
later  end  in  disaster,  for  it  is  simply  impossible  for  one  man 
to  contend  long  against  the  gigantic  forces  arrayed 
agiiinst  him  upon  every  hand.  The  question  is  simply 
whether  the  individual  shall  intelligently  and  voluntarily 
cooperate  with  the  tendencies  of  his  time,  or  whether  he 
shfill  ignore  them  and  be  forced  into  a  condition  of  hopeless 
dependence. 

The  farmer,  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  indepen- 
dent member  of  society,  begins  in  the  most  painful  way  to 
realize  the  fallacy  of  tliis  claim.  Agriculture  is  destined 
to  undergo  a  revolution  as  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  that 
which  has  overtaken  the  other  departments  of  industry. 
Modern  methods,  modern  machinerv,  combinations  of  these 
into  powerful  asfc  )ciations,  will  inevitably  mark  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  this  country.  Already  has  this  begun  in 
the  West,  where  the  "bonanza''  farms  produce  wheat  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  its  production  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  success  of  all  industrial  under- 
takings is  that  rare  thing  named  ability.  Upon  this  will 
depend  the  success  of  cooperative  industrial  associations 
Wise  and  able  management  is  procurable  only  by  the  full 
recogniticm  of  the  value  of  ability.  In  this  as  in  other 
respects  the  experience  of  successful  institutions  of  like 
character  should  suggest  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  his- 
tory of  our  great  industrial  and  commercial  institutions 
furnishes  the  instructive  lesson  by  which  we  umy  be  guided 
in  the  work  of  organizing  the  rest  of  society. 

Tlie  difference  betw(*en  the  cooperative  associations  and 
the  ordinary  corporation  would  consist  chiefly  in  that  the 
one  would  be  owned  by  the  many,  while  the  other  is  owned 
by  the  few;  and  that  in  the  one  control  would  be  vested  in 
the  majority  of  membership,  while  the  other  is  governed 
by  th(»  majority  of  stock;  ownership  in  the  one  being  limited 
and  in  the  other  unlimited.  An  effort  would  be  made  to 
supply  in  the  cooperative  associations  an  element  that  has 
been  missing  from  the  ordinary  corporation,  namely,  a  soul. 
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This  country  abounds  in  natural  opportunities  wliic-li,  if 
developed  under  the  cooperative  system  of  industry,  would 
bring  prosperity  to  everyone  willing  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Labor  alone  is  not  sufficient ; 
it  must  be  intelligent  labor.  By  associating  together  in  pro- 
ductive efforts  men  are  able  to  employ  the  ability  which 
they  lack  themselves,  thus  making  in  fact,  this  ability  their 
own.  Every  department  of  human  activity  but  that  of  busi- 
ness is  supposed  to  require  preparation  and  training,  with 
some  special  aptitude.  This  alone  is  left  to  accident  or 
chance.  All  men  cannot  be  business  directors  and  mana- 
gers, any  more  than  they  can  be  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
preachers.  We  employ  men  to  get  us  out  of  business 
dilemmas,  and  think  it  is  no  reproach  upon  our  intelligence. 
Why  should  it  be  any  greater  reproach  to  employ  men  to 
keep  us  out  of  these  dilemmas?  We  persist  in  matching 
our  business  talent  against  our  neighbor's,  and  when  van- 
quished we  complain  of  the  coldness  of  his  disposition.  The 
policy  of  every  man  his  own  manager  is  sending  millions 
toward  poverty  every  year. 

Hitherto  capital  and  labor  have  combined  against  each 
other.  This,  if  persisted  in,  will  lead  to  war.  By  com- 
bining together  on  the  principle  of  cooperation  the  interests 
of  both  will  be  protected  and  advanced.  Has  not  the  time 
come  for  this  wiser  course  to  be  put  into  action? 

A  patriotic  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society  should  en- 
list all  the  moral  forces  in  the  country  in  a  moveuK^nt  whose 
aim  is  the  betterment  of  human  conditions  and  whose 
method  is  at  once  conciliatory  and  progressive;  and  for  the 
attainment  of  this  purpose,  the  reform  sentiment  of  the 
nation  should  be  organized  into  an  industrial  reform 
league.  Such  an  organization,  whose  purpose  would  be  the 
realization  of  industrial  reform  as  briefly  suggested  herein, 
would  draw  to  its  su])port  that  very  important  class  which 
present  efforts  at  reform  fail  wholly  to  reach — the  influen- 
tial class. .  We  can  never  hope  for  a  peaceful  social  trans- 
formation without  the  aid  and  support  of  this  powerful 
class. 

Cooperation  in  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the  word 
means  the  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  society  in  the  effort 
to  realize  a  higher  and  better  social  condition.  However 
strong  our  personal  sympathies  may  be  with  the  one  class 
or  the  other,  we  must  merge  these  into  the  higher  view  which 
includes  within  its  broad  sweep  the  entire  human  race. 


A  HUMBLE  ADVOCATE. 


BY   WILL  ALLEN   DUOMGOOLE. 


Sunrise  in  Jones'  Cove.  The  ffi^eat  encompassing  moun- 
tains stood  solemn  and  weird  and  silent,  capped  with  cloud 
and  carpeted  with  everlasting  gi*een  about  their  feet  where 
the  winter  scarce  linds  an  enti'anee  into  the  well  screened 
cove  slumbering  among  their  rugged  bases.  Winding  in 
and  out  among  the  gaps  and  crevices  of  the  mountains  Big 
Pigeon  River  might  be  seen  fighting  its  way  to  the  beautiful 
French  Hroad. 

The  sun  was  peeping^over  the  mountains,  a  great  round, 
red  eye  of  fire.  The  cove  still  lay  in  shadow  and  in  silence. 
It  might  have  been  a  dead  world,  indeed,  for  all  sign  there 
was  of  life,  save  for  the  one  lone  figure  leaning  upon  the  low 
palings  of  the  rude  gate  in  front  of  a  little  weather-beaten 
cabin  standing  at  the  Clove's  head,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  road  begins  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

As  for  the  wcmian,  she  too  might  have  been  a  part  of 
the  deadnesR,  as  she  stood  there  with  one  small,  knotted 
labor-marked  hand  clasping  the  paling,  the  elbow  of  the 
other  anil  resting  upon  it,  her  chin  in  her  hand,  and  her 
bright,  brown  eyes  fixed  in  melancholy  musing  upon  the 
distant  peaks  of  mountain  rising  above  the  valley.  Only, 
looking  well  into  the  face,  one  could  not  fail  to  see  the  fire 
that  still  hid  in  the  dark  eyes,  like  a  slumbering  coal-bed 
that  waited  only  the  revivifying  breath  of  excitement  to  fan 
it  into  a  living  gl()W\ 

Within  the  cabin  a  man  lay  sleeping  upon  a  bed  over 
which  was  thrown  a  quilt  of  many-colored  stripes.  Two 
burly,  calfskin-covered  feet  depended  fioorward  beneath  the 
coverlet,  and  the  arm,  thrown  with  the  careless  abandon  of 
the  weary  sleeper  over  the  man's  head,  wore  a  sleeve  of  heavy, 
gray  jeans.  Evidently  he  had  thrown  himself  down  to  sleep 
without  undressing.  Upon  a  low  trundle-bed  at  his  side  a 
boy  of  six  years  and  a  baby  of  one  w(»re  sle<*])ing.  The 
woman  at  the  gate  was  waiting  for  the  man  to  awaken  and 
eat  his  breakfast.  It  was  alreadv  cooked,  and  was  onlv 
waiting  th<*  pleasure  of  the  liquor-sodden  sleeper  before  the 
woman  would  bring  it  out  from  the  skillets  and  pots  ranged 
about  the  h<mrth  wh(»re  she  had  set  it  to  prevent  the  food 
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j;etting  "stone  cole"  before  he  should  sober  up  sufficiently  to 
cull  for  it. 

It  was  a  dreary  life,  a  cat-and-dog  existence  for  her,  the 
silent  young  watcher  at  the  gate. 

"Ef  I  could  only  get  my  own  cornsent  ter  hold  my  tongue 
I  reckin  it  would  be  better,"  she  mused.  "But  'pears  like 
I'd  be  obleeged  ter  die  sometimes  ef  I  didn't  try  ter  head 
Ike  Gary  off  in  some  o'  his  doin's.  'Special  when  he  begins 
ter  bender  the  chillen;  the  pore  little  chillen  as  can't  holp 
the'rse'ves  in  noways.  I  jest  can't  be  still  then;  I  be 
obleeged  ter  fight  fur  my  chillen.  Even  the  ole  hen  out 
thar'll  do  that  much  fur  her  young;  or  the  wil'  varmints  in 
the  woods.  I  can't  git  my  own  cornsent  ter  be  less  keerful 
o'  my  young  than  the  hens  an'  the  b'ars  an'  sech." 

It  wasn't  jin  unpleasant  face  that  was  lifted  for  a  moment 
to  the  sunlight  stealthily  creeping  over  the  mountains;  it 
showed  resolve,  spirit,  and  a  courage  that  death  itself  could 
not  put  to  shame. 

"I  hev  s'arved  that  thar  man  in  thar  ten  year,  good  an' 
faithful.  I  didn't  come  ter  him  em'ty-handed  nuther.  I 
had  a  hunderd  head  o'  cattle  an'  a  half  a  hunderd  acres  o' 
valley  Ian'.  An'  I  ware  not  accounted  a  bad-lookin'  gal 
nuther,  them  days.  But  the  law  allowed  as  Ike  Gary  could 
keep  my  Ian'  an'  truck  more  better  nor  me,  an'  so  it  ware 
his'n  after  I  ware  married  ter  him.  Whose  it  air  now  I 
can't  tell.  The  still-house  got  it  o'  Ike,  I  know  that  much. 
Thev-uns  useter  sav,  too,  over  vander  in  Ehnirv  whar  I  ware 
raised,  that  I  ware  right  sprightly.  Some  allowed  I'd  make 
my  mark  ef  I  lived  an'  got  my  growth.  1  made  it,  yes;  a 
mighty  crosty  kind  o'  mark  it  ware,  when  I  married  Ike. 
I  ain't  lacked  in  mv  sarvice  none  nuther,  as  I  can  see;  an' 
what  1  hev  got  in  exchange  fur  hit  air  blows  and  hard 
names.  Lord,  ef  it  ware  not  fur  the  chillen,  the  chillen  that 
he  air  ruinin'  of,  I'd  h'ist  my  heels  an'  take  that  thar  road 
up  the  mount'n,  an'  travel  away  from  here  quicker'n  yer 
could  sav  'Jack  Roberson.'  If  it  ware  not  fur  the  chillen 
I'd  do  it." 

For  the  children;  how  many  weary  women  have  bowed 
their  backs  to  their  burdens,  and  taken  their  crosses  again 
for  the  sake  of  the  children — the  children,  God-given  to  keep 
the  soul  and  body  in  harness  if  not  in  unison! 

"You  Josephine?  Am  I  got  terwait  all  dayfur  a  mouffull  o' 
cole  victuals?  Or  hev  ye  gone  spang  deef  that  ye  can't  hear 
noways,  when  I  call  ter  ye?  Hi  God,  ye  air  gitten  too  peart 
an'  independent  ter  suit  /;/;/  fancy.  Standin'  thar  sun-gazin', 
air  ye?  an'  me  a-waitin'  fiir  my  breakfus'.    Gol  darn  ye,  ef 
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yer  don't  come  in  here  an'  fish  ont  them  victuals  FIl  fling 
the  shovel  at  yer;  else't  this  here  brat  as  can't  make  out  ter 
git  itse'f  'wake  like  other  folks." 

8he  was  in  the  cabin  long  enough  before  the  man  had 
completed  his  complaint,  and  was  dishing  up  the  breakfast. 
She  paid  no  heed  to  his  threats  until  he  strode  over  to  the 
trundle-bed  where  the  baby  was  sleeping,  the  older  child 
having  risen  when  Cary  called  his  wife  to  get  his  break- 
fast up. 

**Stan'  back  from  thar,"  she  commanded.  "You-uns  jest  let 
that  thar  chile  be,  Ike  Cary." 

Whether  it  was  the  glitter  in  the  restless  eyes,  or  whether 
he  was  too  stupidly  indifferent  to  carry  out  his  threat,  she 
neither  knew  nor  cared;  with  a  low  laugh  of  derision  he 
drew  his  chair  up  to  the  table  and  began  to  eat  his  breakfast. 
The  woman  sat  near,  not  eating,  but  waiting  upon  her  hus- 
band, and  the  little  boy  who  scrambled  up  into  a  chair  at 
her  side  and  began  calling  for  a  dodger. 

"I'd  wash  my  face  an'  hands  first  ef  I  ware  ye,"  said  the 
mother.  **lt  air  plumb  bad  manners  ter  eat  without 
washin'." 

"Let  him  be,"  said  Cary.  "What  be  the  use  anyhow? 
They-uns'll  be  dirty  ag'in  'ginst  dinner  time.  Eat  yer  break- 
fus',  son;  pappy'll  let  y€\" 

"That  ain't  no  way  ter  raise  chillen,"  said  Mrs.  Cary.  As 
she  had  so  many  times  told  herself,  she  couldn't  get  her 
own  consent  to  hold  her  tongue  where  the  children  were 
concerned. 

The  man  made  no  reply;  he  was  busy  with  the  chicken  she 
had  broiled  and  set  before  him.  When  he'  had  finished  and 
pushed  back  his  plate,  he  seemed  in  a  bettei'  humor— dis- 
posed to  talk,  inde(»d;  though  the  talk  always  meant  either 
an  argument  or  a  s(»ason  of  ridiculing  the  woman  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  weaker  half. 

**Whar  did  you-uns  stay  las'  night?"  She  put  the  ques- 
tion timidly,  knowing  from  experience  what  the  reply  would 
be. 

**Wall,  now.  Miss  Master,  whar  do  ye  reckin?"  said  he. 
"I  ware  fiomnrhars^  that  ought  ter  satisfy  ye.  But  Lor, 
these  women;  they  air  obleeged  ter  know  it  all.  Waal  then, 
ef  ye  must  know,  I  ware  down  ter  the  Forge;  an'  some  o'  the 
candidates  ware  thar,  an'  we  had  all  the  liquor  we  could 
carry,  an'  more.  An'  they-uns  ware  powerful  anxious  ter 
git  my  vote,  too,  I  can  tell  ye.    Offered  me" 

She  bent  her  small,  bright  eyes  upon  him  a  moment,  then 
made  a  gesture  as  of  waving  him  off: 
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"Ef  yon-nns  hev  been  a-takin'  of  bribes  an'  sech,  Ike  Gary, 
/  don't  want  ter  know  if 

**JeBt  as  ye  please,  jest  as  ye  please.  But  stir  yer  stumps 
an'  get  the  cuckle-burrers  out'n  that  tliar  brat's  head.  I 
aims  ter  fetch  him  ter  town  with  me  terdav." 

"He  ain't  fit  ter  go/'  she  replied.  '*IIe  ware  ailin'  all 
night.     1  gin  him  paregoric  twicet  endurin'  o'  the  night." 

"He's  a-goin'  jest  the  same,"  said  Cary.  "An'  ef  you-uns 
wants  ter  sen'  him  off  lookin'  like  the  witches  hev  had  him,  / 
ain't  keerin'.  He's  my  chile,  I  reckin,  an'  I  aims  ter  do  ez  I 
please  with  him.  Git  up,  son,  an'  git  yer  hat.  Pappy's 
gwiue  let  ye  ride  behin'  him  down  ter  S'vierville  terday." 

Kebellion  was  useless;  she  had  tried  it  too  often  not  to 
know.  She  smoothed  out  the  tangled  yellow  hair,  and 
washed  the  face  that  shone  again  with  the  antici])ation  of  a 
ride  to  the  county-seat.  And  when  the  man  extended  a  leg 
and  reached  his  hand  to  the  boy  to  drag  him  up  to  the  saddle 
behind  him,  she  stood  at  the  gate  and  "saw  them  off''  with 
the  best  grace  she  could  summon. 

"Keep  a  holt  on  the  tail  of  yer  pappy's  coat,  son,"  she 
admonished  the  smiling  youngster.  "An'  Ike,  you-uns  hoi' 
on  ter  Benny;  he  ain't  use  ter  ridin'  behin',  an'  he'll  slip  off 
inter  Pigeon  River  or  somers,  an'  git  hisse'f  drowned,  ef 
ve  ain't  keerful  of  him.'' 

"Lord,  Lord,  listen  at  the  critter,"  said  Ike.  "J  ir  he  my 
chile  or  not?    That's  what  I'd  like  ter  know." 

As  they  rode  away  she  stood  watching  them  through  eyes 
in  which  anger  had  dried  the  tears  that  might  otherwise 
have  come  to  her  relief. 

"Ter  hear  that  man  talk  anvbodv  would  think  as  it  air  all 
his  chile,  an'  that  he  never  had  no  mammy;  leastways  that 
she  got  no  more  ter  say  in  the  raisin'  of  him  than  ef  she  ware 
a  stick.  Women  air  no  better  than  that  nohows,  I'm 
a-thinkin'.  The  laws  o'  this  kentry  gins  a  man  the  right 
ter  hoi'  the  lash,  an'  he  hoi's  it. 

"The  laws;  /  sajf!  A  pretty  thing  the  laws  o'  this  land 
air,  a-settin'  by  an'  seein'  chillen  bein'  kerried  ter  thar 
death,  an'  allowun'  as  it  air  all  right  becase  the  father  hev 
a  right  ter  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own  chillen.  An'  whar 
air  the  law  fur  the  woman,  I  say?  Why  don't  they  let  the 
women  he'p  make  'em  ef  they-uns  hev  got  ter  live  up  ter  'em? 
That's  what  /  want  er  know.  Lor,  but  wouldn't  I  like  ter 
he'p  make  the  laws  fur  this  country;  an'  wouldn't  I  jest  give 
the  women  a  showin'  ter  live,  though?     Woiildn^t  If^ 

She  had  never  heard  of  woman  suffrage  in  her  life.  She 
only  knew  that  she  had  felt  the  lack  of  the  law's  protection, 
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and  recof^Liized  in  a  vague  way  that  the  man  who  governs 
the  woman  is  not  competent  to  make  impartial  laws  for  her. 
The  thought  had  come  to  her  often  before;  but  this  morning 
she  was  so  impressed  with  it  that  she  did  not  hear  a  step 
coming  along  the  path,  the  nigh  cut  down  the  mountain. 
She  had  unconsciously  given  voice  to  her  thought,  not  know- 
ing that  she  had  an  audience:  **Set  a  passel  o'  men  ter 
make  laws  fur  the  women  they  expec'  ter  own!  Shucks! 
Like  ter  make  good  uns,  I  reckin." 

A  man  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  path;  he  had  heard  every 
word  of  the  foolisli  complaining. 

"Never  you  min'  'bout  that,  Mis.  Gary,"  said  he.  "Thar's 
better  days  a-comin'  fur  the  women  folks  1  shouldn't  won- 
der. 1  heeard  las'  week  whenst  I  ware  down  ter  Knoxvul 
ter  witness  fur  Si  Odem,  as  ware  indicted  fur  stealin'  of  a 
horse — Si  never  took  the  horse  no  more'n  you  did,  an' 
I  went  down  ter  witness  as  he  ware  over  ter  mv  house  the 
very  day  he  ware  \used  o'  stealin'  the  cussed  critter  over 
in  Knox  County.  I  toF  the  jury  that,  but  they-uns  'peared 
not  ter  take- my  word  somehows,  an'  Si  ware  sent  ter  the 
penitentiary  fur  ten  year.  But  I  heeard,  whilest  I  ware  thar 
witnessin'  fur  Si,  as  how  the  women  folks  ware  goin'  ter  be 
let  ter  vote  befo'  mighty  long.  1  went  ter  one  o'  theV  meet- 
ings whilest  I  ware  tliar.  Tware  belt  in  a  tent ;  an'  how  them 
women  did  talk  about  the  men  ware  a  scan'le.  Mis.  Carv. 
Lord,  Lord,  ef  the  women  don't  beat  my  time!  Wantin'  ter 
be  let  ter  vote,  same  as  men!  First  thing  ye  an'  me  knows, 
Mis.  Gary,  they'll  be  axin'  ter  be  let  wear  pantaloons,  and 
galluses,  an'  sech.  Then  who  air  ter  cook  breakfus',  I'd 
like  ter  know?  Thar  ain't  no  tellin'  what  the  women  o' 
Tennessee  won't  be  a-wantin'  of  next." 

She  was  listening  with  wide,  dilated  eyes;  her  heart  was 
beating  like  a  hammer. 

"Air  it  true  that  thev  ull  be  let  ter  vote?"  said  she.  "Air 
that  a  true  word,  Jeff  15ynum?" 

"Wall,  now.  Mis.  Gary,  hit  ain't  quite  settled  yit,"  said 
Jeff.  "This  air  the  shape  they-uns  hev  got  it  inter.  The 
women  folks  they-uns  allows  thar  be  lots  o'  meanness  ker- 
ried  on  in  Tennessee,  an'  they  let  on  as  how  if  they-uns  be 
let  ter  vote  they  ull  send  good  men  ter  the  legislatur' — men 
as  won't  take  brib(*s,  an'  will  ])ut  down  liquor,  an'  wipe  out 
wife-beatin',  an'  m(»bbe  kill  the  Ole  Scratch  hisse'f,  fur  all 
anybody  knows." 

There  was  a  flash  of  the  dark  eyes,  a  quiver  of  the  strong 
lips  that  should  have  had  a  girlish  laugh  upon  them,  instead 
'  of  that  weary  woman-look  they  wore. 
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"Did  the  women  o'  Knoxvul  say  that  air?'-  Her  face 
flushed  with  the  pride  she  felt  in  them ;  she  could  have  fallen 
at  their  feet  in  very  worship. 

**The  women  o'  Knox  an'  Hamulton,  an'  somefromas  furas 
Shelby  hitse'f,''  said  Bynum.  "I  declar'  ter  jjoodness.  Mis. 
Cary,  it  ware  a  plumb  caution  the  way  they-uns  talked. 
One  got  up  an'  allowed  as  she  wanted  ter  vote  ter  holp 
(fcvelop  a  ///oralerty  in  (jor^mint.  1  wondered  what  the  fool 
allowed  she  ware  talkin'  'bout.  An'  anoth(»r  one  wanted  ter 
vote  because  she  didn't  want  ter  be  classed  witli  luner^ic/<, 
she  siiid.  Another  one  didn't  want  ter  be  put  with  idjits^ 
though  /  could  see  mighty  plain  as  she  ware  one,  p'int 
blank.  An'  one  ware  ag'in  bein'  put  down  in  tlie  law  with 
crimernals  an'  furriners,  an'  said  she  wanted  a  ekal  right 
ter  her  own  chillen.  ^AV'omen's  rights'  they-uns  called  it. 
Lord,  Lord,  my  wife  gits  all  the  rights  she  air  entitled  to  in 
this  worl';  all  her  entitlemints  an'  more,  ef  the  truth  ware 
knowed.  8he  hev  got  the  right  ter  milk  tlie  cow,  an'  cook 
the  victuals,  ter  rise  up  an'  ter  set  down.  What  more  mor- 
tal critter  air  wantin'  of  air  too  much  fur  Jefi  Bvnum  ter 
say." 

Tie  waited  for  her  to  agree  with  him,  but  she  was  silent. 
She  was  no  longer  listening;  she  was  thinking  of  those 
brave  women  in  Knoxville.  TIow  her  soul  went  out  to 
them!  The  slumbering  fires  of  her  nature  awoke  and  made 
response  to  their  effort,  those  brave  few  fighting,  ccmtesting 
every  inch  of  the  road,  their  way  to  freedom — their  way, 
and  the  way  of  all  wcmianhood.  She  was  with  them  as 
surely  as  though  she  had  been  in  th(Mr  mcM^tings,  been  one 
of  them.  She  nn-ognized  the  need ;  her  li(»art  res])onded  to 
the  justice  of  their  claims.  She  would  have  footed  it  all 
the  way  to  Knoxville,  gladly,  just  to  have  told  them  how  she 
thanked  them  for  their  effort. 

The  visitor  saw  the  keen  interest  in  the  young  face,  and, 
not  unwilling  to  make  himself  interesting,  proceeded  to  talk. 

"I  tell  ye  now.  Mis.  Cary,"  said  he,  "I  be  goin'  down  ter 
fed'ral  court  nex'  month,  ter  witness  fur  Abe  Stores,  as  air 
indicted  fur  illicit  distillin';  an'  I'll  keep  my  ears  pricked,  an' 
ef  I  he(»ar  any  more  about  this  here  tiling  o'  the  women 
votin'  I'll  let  ye  know.  It  air  a  mighty  fine  subject  now, 
shore.  They-uns  allowed  the  law  let  ever'  created  critter 
have  a  sesso  except  lunerti(?s,  an'  convic's,  an'  idjits,  an' 
furriners,  an'  babies,  (/;/'  women.  Hut  shucks,  says  L 
^^^la^'8  the  good  o'  votin'?  Hit  ain't  henderin'  the  workin's 
o'  Satan,  as  /  can  see.  He  air  jest  as  liv(»ly  terday  as  befo' 
the  women  axed  ter  be  let  ter  vote,  Mis.  Carv." 
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She  made  no  reply,  and  glancing  at  her  face  he  saw  that 
she  was  not  thinking  of  him.  Half  aggrieved  he  turned 
awa.v. 

'*Wall,  I  must  be  a-mosinV'  said  he. 

The  words  recalled  her  wandering  senses;  she  remem- 
bered the  courtesy  due  to  a  visitor,  even  in  her  wonder  over 
the  strange  knowledge  that  had  come  to  her. 

"Won't  you-uns  come  in  an'  git  a  bite  o'  breakfus'?"  she 
said.    "Hit  ain't  cole  yet,  though  Ike  hev  e't  his  an'  gone." 

"Naw'm,  1  must  be  a-mosin'  on;  I  ware  at  a  coon  hunt  las' 
night,  an'  the  ole  'oman  she'll  be  a-lookin'  fur  me  ter  be  in 
time  fur  breakfus'.  Good  day,  Mis.  Cary.  I'll  be  shore  ter 
let  ye  know  'bout  the  votin'  whenst  I  come  back  from  wit- 
nessin'  fur  Abe." 

He  was  laughing  silently  as  he  went  down  the  sun-flooded 
road  witJi  the  loit(»ring  step  of  the  all-night  reveller. 

**Lord,  now,  wouldn't  she  cut  a  ftgger  at  the  polls?  An' 
wouldn't  the  boys  jest  etarnally  laugh  Ike  out'n  the  Cove 
ef  his  wife  ware  ter  take  ter  votin'  an'  sech?  But  ef  she 
ware  ter  take  a  notion  ter  it  all  S'vier  County  couldn't  stop 
her,  she  air  that  heady  an'  high-strung." 

Ike,  meanwhile,  was  pursuing  his  way  as  calmly  uncon- 
cerned as  though  he  had  the  world  at  his  feet.  When  he 
rcniched  his  store,  early  as  it  was,  he  saw  the  usual  crowd  of 
loafers  congregated,  waiting  for  him  to  open  up  for  the  day. 

He  tossed  the  key  into  the  midst  of  them  as  he  rode  past, 
half  turning  in  tlK*  saddle  to  call  out  to  them: 

"Open  the  darned  thing,  some  of  ye.  An'  some  of  ye  shut 
the  door  ternight,  'g'inst  varmints  an'  sech.  Holp  yerse'ves 
ter  barter  an'  secli,  an'  leave  ver  truck  somers  in  thar.  I'm 
goin'  down  ter  S'vierville  ter  lay  in  some  goods,  mebby. 
Bob  Bolton,  air  that  yer  snaggletooth  countenance  over 
thar?  Whar  air  that  root  o'  rattlesnake's-master  you-uns 
ware  gwine  ter  fetch  ter  trade  fur  some  sorghum  so  brisk? 
Mis.  l)urham  she  jest  doctored  herse'f  on  corn  whiskey 
whilest  she  ware  waitin'  on  the  rattlesnake's-master,  that 
thar  time  she  got  herse'f  bit.  Got  t'arin'  drunk — tight  as 
the  devul;  killed  the  p'ison.howsomever.  But  fetch  it  'long, 
fetch  it  long;  thar  a  plentier  more  folks  fur  the  rattlers 
t(»r  cut  the'r  teeth  on  ex(*e])tin'  o'  ole  Mis.  Durham.  Good 
dav,  folkses.  Walk  in  an'  make  verse'ves  ter  home.  An'  ef 
so  be  thar's  any  'mongst  ye  not  hones'  enough  ter  charge  up 
what  he  gits,  why,  let  him  Hteal  it,  he's  welcome.  Ef  he'd 
ruther  be  a  rogue  as  ter  be  a  hones'  man  he  hev  got  my 
cornsent  ter  so  be.'' 

Tlie  summer  waned,  the  days  grew  shorter;  then  came  the 
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lil^ht  frost,  and  autumn,  gaily  resplendent,  settled  upon 
the  hills.  The  trees  were  a  rustling  burden  of  scarlet  and 
gold  and  amethyst.  Then  came  the  hoarfrost,  and  vegeta- 
tion died  like  a  newly  born  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  woman. 
The  scarlet  and  gold  gave  place  to  ashes  and  dust;  denuded 
nature's  heart  lay  bare.  Then  came  the  rains,  November, 
and  the  election.  Mrs.  Cary  had  heard  nothing  from 
Bynum:  indeed  she  had  not  expected  to  hear.  She  had 
heard  enough  to  awaken  her  heart  to  the  great  possibilities 
that  lay  buried  in  the  bosom  of  that  Jiiysterious  future  that 
might  dawn  somdimc  for  the  women  of  Tennessee. 

8he  felt  sometimes  that  had  fate  dealt  her  a  different  lot 
she  might  indeed  have  been  one  of  them — one  of  the  helpers 
in  the  great  cause  that  was  already  dear  to  her.  Yet,  "I 
dunno,  nuther,"  she  would  tell  herself  wli<»n  this  thought 
was  in  her  heart.  *'I  dunno;  mebby  I  wouldn't  know  so 
well  what  the  need  air  ef  I  hadn't  a  felt  it  as  1  hev  done." 

Experience,  mighty  mother  of  despair,  had  taught  her 
what  it  was  to  be  a  slave  to  man's  meanness  and  igno- 
rance. A  slave — she  remembered  that  one  of  the  Knoxville 
women  had  said  she  wanted  the  ballot  because  she  wanted 
her  liberty.  The  thought  had  taken  possession  of  her,  that 
humble  woman,  lost  among  the  hills  of  Tennessee,  lost  to 
everything  but  ignorance  and  despair.  Liberty;  why,  it 
was  liberty  that  reared  Bunker  Hill,  made  America — 
liberty,  the  foundation  and  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
very  government  itself;  the  palladium  of  all  peace;  the 
base  of  the  triangh*  upon  which  is  founded  all  brotherly 
love  and  good  fellowship.  And  woman  was  the  only  one 
of  God's  creatures  to  whom  it  was  denied.  But  it  would 
come — it  must;  the  mighty  minds  of  earth  would  take  hold 
some  day  and  knock  otf  her  sliackles  and  set  h(M*  fr(»e. 

The  idea  possessed  her;  she  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Afternoons  when  Ike  would  be  away  at  the  store,  or  off  on 
a  drunken  bout  somewhere,  she  would  take  the  children 
and  go  off  to  some  of  the  neighbor  w(mien's  houses  and 
talk  to  them  about  it.  But  she  got  little  sympathy;  they 
called  her  ^'cracked,''  after  awhile,  and  some  wonder(»d  why 
Ike  Cary  didn't  make  her  "stoj)  sech  etarnal  foolishness." 

She  had  never  attem])ted  to  talk  to  Ike  about  ifbut  onc(». 
It  was  one  evening  when  he  came  hcmie  from  Pigeon  Forge 
in  high  glee  because  of  a  sjx^ech  1h»  had  heard  down  there 
in  favor  of  his  chosen  randidate  for  the  state  legislature. 

**I)id  ye  hear  anything  o'  the  womc^n  bein'  let  ter  vote, 
whilest  ye  ware  down  ter  the  Forge?" 

She  had  put  the  (luestion  timidly;  perhaps  that  was  why 
it  angered  him. 
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"Listen  at  the  fool,"  said  be.  **The  idee  o'  women  votin'! 
What  do  women  know  about  the  laws  o'  the  land?  1  declar 
ter  God,  Josephine,  ef  you-uns  ain't  j^ittin'  foolisber  an'  fool- 
isher  ever'  day  ye  lives.  Ye  ain-t  got  as  much  gumtion  as 
that  thar  chile  thar  this  minute.  Now,  I  want  ter  tell  ye 
as  I  bev  heard  enough  'bout  that  thar  fool  notion  you-uns 
hev  took  up.  I  air  not  goin'  ter  be  laughed  plumb  out'n  the 
state  o*  Tennessee,  ef  I  know  it." 

The  next  dav  she  took  her  babv  under  her  arm  and  went 
to  pay  a  little  visit  at  the  house  of  her  neighbor.  It  was 
near  tlie  time  of  the  election;  the  men  were  going  to  and 
from  the  county-seHt  every  day.  She  might  learn  some- 
thing of  the  great  question  that  had  so*  agitated  her  mind. 
Hut  the  woman  did  not  once  broach  the  subject,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  was  leaving  that  Mrs.  Gary  herself  mustered 
courage  sutticient  to  ask  about  it. 

"De  Lor',  Mis.  Gary,"  was  the  reply,  "ye  an'  me  better  stay 
at  ho]U(»  an'  'ten'  ter  the  chillen  an'  the  men-folks,  an'  leave 
votin'  an'  law-makin*  to  them  as  the  Lord  meant  ter  take 
charge  o'  it.  Naw'm,  I  air  not  lookin'  ter  vote.  My  ole  man 
allows  as  a  woman's  place  air  ter  milk  the  cow  an'  cook  the 
victuals  an'  'ten'  ter  the  men-folks — ef  they-uns  hev  got  any 
men-folks  ter  'ten'  ter;  them  as  haven't  may  go  votin',  /  say, 
an'  th(»  Lord  hev  mercy  on  the'r  souls." 

And  as  Mrs.  dwy  walked  homeward  in  the  gray  twilight 
the  woman  regarded  her  from  the  doorstep  with  a  curiously 
pitying  expression. 

"Josej)hin(»  Gary  air  in  an'  about  f/cranged,"  said  she. 
"She  hev  took  ter  vagrantin'  roun'  the  mount'n  till  folks  air 
talkin'  might ilv  about  her.  An'  thev  do  sav  as  she  talks 
polertics  same*  as  a  man.  Land  o'  Moses!  what  air  this 
worl'  a-comin'  te\\  I  say." 

Mrs.  Gary  had  not  made  herself  obnoxious,  however,  e^en 
to  the  men.  She  uouUl  talk  politics;  they  found  that  hard 
to  forgive,  'tis  true,  because  she  didn't  always  agree  with 
them;  bul  as  to  the  (iuesti<m  of  the  women  voting,  the  men 
mad(*  liglit  of  that,  and  because  it  was  s(miething  so  entirely 
novel  and  unlikely,  they  forgave  her  that  '*bit  o'  gol-darned 
fo()lishn<»ss.*'  Hut  many  were  the  jokes  cast  at  Ike  on  her 
account;  her  sh(Kild(»rs  bore  the  marks  of  them.  Ike  had 
his  own  idc^as  as  to  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  ridicuh*  she  (»xcited. 

Tlie  morning  of  th(»  election  dawned  at  last,  clear,  cool,  a 
forenmner  of  th(»  ncaring  winter.  The  voting  was  done  in 
the  old  way,  so  long  cust(»mary  among  the  mountains,  and 
Ike's  store  was  utilixed  us  a  precinct 
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Josephine  had  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  she  would 
go  to  the  election,  merely  as  a  matter  of  interest.  There 
could  be  no  harm  in  her  going;  it  was  at  her  husbiind'si 
store,  and  other  women  would  be  ccmiing  in  to  trade  before 
the  day  was-over.  Ike  had  taken  th(»  older  bov  with  him 
early  in  the  morning.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before  Josephine 
set  a  pot  of  pumpkin  to  boil,  and  gathering  the  baby  under 
her  arm  set  off  up  the  mountain. 

A  stranger,  a  man  from  one  of  the  valley  towns,  was 
seated  near  the  election  boxes,  leaning  back  against  the  low, 
rough  counter.  He  glanced  up  when  Josephine  entered,  to 
wonder  at  the  brightness  of  the  small,  dark  (\ves  regarding 
him  from  b(»neath  the  black  sunbonnet.  lb»r  entrance  was 
the  signal  for  the  settlement  jokers  to  begin;  the  forms  of 
gre(?ting  were  varied: 

'*Come  ter  vote,  Mis.  Gary?"  asked  one. 

'*Ix)r,  Mia.  Cary,  the  women  ain't  let  ter  vote  yit.-' 

"You-uns  air  jest  ninety-nine  vear  ahead  o'  the  time.  Mis. 
Cary.'' 

"Fetch  the  baby  'long  ter  vote,  too,  Mia.  Cary?  Ye  know 
ef  the  law  allows  the  woman  it  ought  ter  allow  the  baby  ter 
vote  too.  Women  an'  babies  air  disbarred;  the  law  disbars 
ye  both;  mebby  it'll  admit  ye  both." 

The  woman  shifted  her  baby  to  the  other  hip,  and 
regarded  her  teasers  silently  for  a  moment;  she  was  like 
some  wild  creature  of  the  forest  at  bay,  as  slie  turned  upon 
them,  with  the  only  weapon  at  her  command,  her  tongue*: 

"Yes,''  said  she,  "the  law  air  ekal  ter  that;  the  laws  <»' 
Tennessee  air  ekal  ter  'most  anything.  Hut" — she  ])aus(»d, 
set  the  baby  upon  the  counter,  and  ])ut  into  its  hand  the  (»ud 
of  the  ball  of  twine  us(»d  for  tying  bundles,  then  slowly  lift(»d 
her  hand — "some  o'  you-uns'll  live  ter  see  th(»  women  o'  the 
land  castin'  o'  the'r  votes  vet.  Let  them  as  laugh  look 
ter  it." 

The  prophecy  fell  with  a  strange  force  from  the  narrow, 
strong  lips.  They  regarded  her  with  a  kind  of  awe  for  a 
moment,  the  boldest  among  them  forg<*tting  to  sneer. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Ike.  who  had  been  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  filling  a  cjuart  bottle  with  kerosene*  for  a  cus- 
tomer, came  forward,  the  bottle  in  his  hand.  He  glanced  a 
moment  at  the  silent,  gaping  crowd,  with  their  gaze  fixed 
upon  the  woman  who  had  lifted  her  voice  in  ])rophecy.  His 
swarthy  face  grew  li\id;  without  a  second's  hesitation  he 
lifted  his  arm  and  hurled  the  bottle  with  all  his  strength 
at  her  head.  It  crashed  i)ast  her  and  went  to  pieces  in  a 
thousand  fragments  upon  the  wall  behind  her.  The  woman 
never  flinched. 
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"What  air  ye  doin'  here?"  demanded  the  angry  husband. 

**l)idn't  I  tell  ye  ter  stay  at  home  whar  ye  belonged,  ye  dad- 

•  burned  hell-eat?    Comin'  liere  ter  make  a  fool  o'  yerse'f 

*   befo'  a  passel  o'  fools  as  ain't  got  no  more  sense  than  ter 

laugh  at  ye!     Lemme  git  at  ye;  111  see  ef" ^ 

The  group  separated  to  nuike  way  for  him  as  the  half- 
drunken  man  strode  past  them;  he  carried  a  rawhide  whip 
that  he  had  jerked  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  men  who  had 
driven  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  store.  The  woman  moved 
aside,  not  to  dodge  the  blow,  but  to  shield  the  child  playing 
with  the  twine-cord  ujum  the  counter.  One  sharp,  cutting 
blow  descended  upon  the  thin,  stooped  shoulders,  but 
before  he  could  lift  the  whip  for  a  second  the  strange  man 
leaning  against  the  counter  sprang  to  his  feet  and  seized  his 
arm. 

"Don't  you  do  that  again,"  he  commanded.  "Don't  you 
dare  to  strike  that  wonmn  again,  you  damned  brute,  you. 
I  mean  what  I  say;  no  man  shall  strike  a  woman  where  I  am, 
not  if  1  have  to  hang  for  it.  Drop  (hat  lash,  you  coward, 
and  get  back  to  your  oil-tubs.  A  pretty  thing,  you,  to  call 
yourself  a  man !  Men  I'' — lu^  turned  to  the  wonder-stricken 
crowd  about  the  door — "vou  see  for  vourselves  how  the  laws 
of  the  state  need  mending.  If  I  go  to  the  legislature  from 
this  country  the  very  tirst  bill  I  shall  introduce  will  Im* 
one  to  make  wife-beating  a  felony  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
Now  you  may  elect  me  on  that  ticket  or  not,  just  as  you 
choose." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  stood  outside  watching  for  Jose- 
phine to  come  down  the  rude  stei)s,  prei)aratory  to  going 
home. 

"Why  did  you  come  here,  my  good  woman?"  he  said, 
wishing  to  otTer  some  kind  of  lielp  to  the  poor  creature. 
"Why  did  you  come  here?  See  what  you  have  brought 
ui)on  yourself." 

He  pointed  to  a  blood-stain  upon  her  shoulder  where  the 
rawhide  had  cut  through  to  the  skin.  She  glanced  at  the 
stain  and  then  at  him.  Something  in  his  voice  appealed  to 
her;  this  was  her  opportunity  to  say  a  word,  to  help  along 
the  women  of  Knoxville. 

"I  air  not  k(*(»rin-  fur  that,"  said  she;  **what  I  air  keerin' 
fur  air  my  liberty;  1  want  my  liberty.  'Pears  like  the 
women  air  the  only  cremated  critters  as  lu^v  not  got  the'r  free- 
dom in  this  worr." 

Instinctiv(»ly  then*  recurred  to  him  a  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  his  youth:  a  slave  was  being  beaten  for  running 
away;  he  was  bound  with  thongs,  and  another  slave  was 
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made  to  ply  the  lash;  it  was  of  rawhide  also,  and  there  was 
blood  upon  the  slaveys  shoulders.  He  receiviMl  his  punish- 
ment without  a  ^roan;  but  the  next  day  he  ran  away  again, 
and  was  found  dead  along  the  roadside,  (•;/.  route  to  liberty. 
And  this  woman  of  Tennessee,  with  her  bruised  and  bur- 
dened back,  demanded  hers. 

"Aye,  God,  and  she  shall  have  it,"  he  told  himself  as  he 
galloped  home  through  the  midnight;  **she  shall  have  it,  if 
word  of  mine  can  avail  to  help  along  her  cause.  Liberty? 
Why,  men  have  died  for  liberty;  they  have  died  to  give  the 
gracious  boon  to  other  men.  Yet  for  wonmn — who  has 
thought  of  hcrT^ 

The  words  of  the  mountain  woman  throbbed  in  his 
thoughts:  **  Tears  like  woman  air  the  only  created  critter  as 
ain't  got  her  freedom.'' 

He  saw  again  the  gaping  crowd,  the  sneering  faces,  the 
uplifted  lash.  Again  in  his  ears  was  sounding  the  one  word 
of  defence  offered:  **Some  o'  you-uns'll  live  ter  see  the 
women  o'  the  land  castin'  o'  the'r  votes  yet." 

Prophetic  words,  and  big  with  meaning! 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 


OVER  THE  OLD  TRAIL.* 

The  author  of  "Over  the  Old  Trail"  has  enriched  our  literature  by 
a  graphic  picture  of  old-time  mining  life  in  Colorado,  written  with 
striking  fidelity  to  the  realities  of  those  stirring,  rugged,  and  unique 
times,  but  exhibiting  such  fine  artistic  feeling  that  the  novel  Is  thor- 
oughly clean,  charming,  inspiring,  wholesome,  and  subtly  ennobling. 

The  life  described  by  this  gifted  author.  In  the  hand  of  a  nature 
less  endowed  with  true  artistic  impulses  and  high  ideals,  without 
being  one  whit  truer  to  the  realities,  would  have  been  at  times 
repulsive  If  not  revolting.  Yet  from  first  to  last,  throughout  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  native  humor  and  the  deep  tragedies,  the 
genuine  pathos  and  the  heart-slckenlng  criminality  which  form  the 
web  and  woof  of  the  story,  a  fine,  pure  atmosphere  per\*ade8  the 
whole,  while  the  delicate  hand  of  an  artist  relieves  the  story,  even 
In  Its  gloomiest  pages,  from  all  that  could  offend  any  wholesome 
Imagination. 

The  evident  purpose  of  Mr.  France  has  been  to  write  a  good  story, 
at  once  true  to  life,  artistic,  and  so  Interesting  as  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  good  literature  from  cover  to  cover,  and  in  these 
respects  he  has  succeeded  In  an  eminent  degree.  But  he  has  done 
more  than  this.  Without  at  any  time  Incoming  a  preacher,  or  using 
the  framework  of  fiction  merely  to  emphasize  some  great  truth,  our 
author  has  succeeded  In  Imparting  a  high  and  ennobling  atmosphere 
to  his  work  which  cannot  fall  to  be  helpful  to  all  readers  and  espe- 
cially valuable  to  the  young,  while  he  has  also.  In  a  delightfully  art- 
less manner.  Interwoven  much  of  the  finest  new  thought  of  the 
present  day  In  a  way  that  must  prove  suggestive.  Thus  the  story, 
while  at  no  time  rendered  heavy  by  moralizing,  contains  in  bright, 
spirited  conversations  sound  observations  on  the  double  standard  of 
morals,  the  rights  of  women,  and  many  of  the  great  issues  now  up 
for  adjustment. 

In  the  character  of  Dolly,  the  heroine,  we  have  a  noble  pen-picture 
of  the  new  woman  with  her  fine  new  ideals  and  big  heart  aflame 
with  love,  balanced  and  held  In  poise  by  a  vigorous  brain,  which  does 
great  credit  to  the  discriminating  power  of  the  author.  The  new 
woman  is  hero  presented,  not  as  the  vicious  sensationalists  or  the 
slow-going  conventionalists  delight  to  caricature  her,  but  as  all  true 

*  **  Over  the  Old  Trail,"  a  novel,  by  Lewis  B.  France,  pp.  340;  price,  cloth  $1,  paper 
60  cents.   Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
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men  and  women  of  the  new  time  see  and  know  her.  Dolly  Is  a 
noble  creation,  a  flue  representative  of  the  type  of  oncoming  woman- 
hood which  is  to  do  so  much  toward  redeeming  the  world;  she  is  at 
once  pure-minded,  brave,  strong  of  mind  and  warm  of  heart,  impul- 
sive and  as  free  from  prudery  as  she  is  a  stranger  to  low  ideals;  and 
though  for  a  time  she  travels  a  perilous  pathway,  to  a  certain  degree, 
under  the  subtle  psychological  influence  of  one  of  that  numerous 
class  who  seem  framed  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  noblest  while  their 
own  natures  are  sadly  wanting  in  moral  rectitude,  the  danger  is 
averted  by  an  ignoble  proposal  from  her  lover  which  opens  her  eyes 
and  closes  her  heart  to  his  entreaties.  The  character  of  Dolly  is 
especially  interesting  as  being  a  true  characterization  of  the  new 
woman  whom  Tennyson  has  so  aptly  described  in  his  prophetic 
picture  of  the  coming  dawn,  I'uuud  in  these  lines  from  *The 
Princess": 

The  woman*s  cause  is  man*R;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  go<lIike.  bond  or  free. 
Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man,  but  diverse; 
like  in  difference. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet  In  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow— 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height* 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 

She  mental  breath,  nor  fail  in  child  ward  care; 

More  as  the  double-natured  poet,  each. 

•  •  •         •  • 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  man; 

Then  come  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 

It  is  the  blossoming  of  this  glorious  prophecy  of  womanhood  that 
the  thoughtful  and  serious  men  and  women  term  the  **new  woman." 
It  is  a  characterization  of  this  high  type,  which  is  rapidly  multiply- 
ing, which  Judge  Prance  so  graphically  and  happily  pictures  in  his 
heroine. 

The  character  of  Bradford  is  scarcely  less  interesting.  It  illus- 
trates the  potential  development  of  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  who, 
coming  under  the  influence  of  a  l^igh  life,  is  thereby  compelled  to 
live  up  to  his  best.  Unconsciously  Dolly  exerts  much  of  the  same 
influence  In  developing  Bradford  which  Old  Father  Welcome  exerted 
In  changing  the  life  and  the  ideals  of  Jean  Valjean.  In  Mr.  France's 
hero  I  was  frequently  reminded  of  W.  11.  H.  Murray's  "John 
Norton."  although  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  much  likeness  between 
them  save  the  presence  in  both  instances  of  a  true,  warm  heart 
which  radiates  love  and  grows  more  and  more  beautiful. 

Sandy  McLaughlin,  also,  is  an  admirably  drawn  character,  and 
seldom  has  a  novelist  succeeded  in  picturing  anything  more  beautiful 
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than  the  love  of  the  sturdy,  noble-sonled  father  for  his  brave, 
resolute  daughter.  The  other  characters  are  handled  with  skill  and 
fidelity;  the  action  and  interest  of  the  story  are  sustained,  the  con- 
versations arc  bright,  spirited,  and  natural,  and  there  are  bits  of 
description  which  reveal  a  love  of  nature  and  a  strong  poetic  senti- 
ment in  the  author  which  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  this  fine  story. 
Colorado  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  author  of  **Over  the  Old  Trail." 
I  would  that  all  young  men  and  women  in  the  land  could  read  this 
wholesome  and  interesting  work;  it  would  enlarge  their  vision  and 
bring  them  nearer  the  great  pulsating  heait  of  the  people. 

B.  O.  FLOWER, 

A  GREAT  POEM.* 

After  a  careful  perusal  and  study  of  **The  League  of  the  Iroquois," 
by  Benjamin  Hathaway,  I  feel  free  to  say  that  for  scope  and  com- 
pleteuess,  both  in  an  artistic  and  an  historical  sense,  and  as  a  genuine 
American  poem,  it  has  never  been  surimssed  by  any  writer  of  the 
present  century.  1  am  aware  that  my  estimate  will  be  regarded  as 
extravagant  by  vthose  who  have  never  read  tliis  remarkable  Ameri- 
can epic,  and  that  my  opinion  will  be  challenged  by  the  readers  and 
admirers  of  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  My  answer  is.  Wait  till  you 
have  read  Mr.  Ilathaway's  work.  It  compares  favorably  with 
**Hiawatha"  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it  is  no  less  perfect  as  a  true 
history  of  the  subject.  It  gracefully  and  harmoniously  blends  the 
natural  religion,  or  the  subtle  essence  of  the  religion,  of  the  North 
American  Indian  with  the  advanced  and  final  religious  idea  that  is 
Just  beginning  to  utilize  and  combine  in  one  thought  and  sentiment 
that  which  is  essential  and  enduring  in  all  religions. 

The  North  American  Indian,  unlike  most  "pagans,*'  so-called, 
never  or  rarely  woi-shipped  idols,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  very  giK>d 
reason  that  their  conception  of  deity  as  the  one  "Great  Spirit"— the 
all-permeating,  controlling,  and  protecting  influence  of  the  Universe 
—could  not  easily  be  improved  upon  even  by  enlightened  Christian 
rac^s,  and  rendered  graven  image-worship  irrational  if  not  prac- 
tically impossible. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  in  his  treatment  of  the  religious  aspect  of  Indian 
character,  perhaps  excels  Longfellow,  who,  in  some  instances,  made 
the  subject  appear  grotesque  beyond  what  tradition  would  Justify. 
And  yet  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  I^ngfellow  was  dealing  with 
the  Dakotahs,  while  Hathaway  draws  his  pictures  from  the  legends 
of  the  "Five  Nations,"  or  Iroquois,  to  whom  Parkman  pays  this 
tribute:  "The  Iroquois  Is  the  Indian  of  Indians.  In  this  remarkable 
family  of  trl])es  are  found  the  fullest  development  of  Indian  char- 
acter and  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  Indian  Intelligence." 


»"Iieairue  of  the  Iroquois,"  by  Benjamin  Hathaway.     Cloth;  pp.  319:  price  81. 
gilt  $1.60.    Arena  FubllBliing  Company. 
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Af^ain,  the  style  of  verse  selected  by  Longfellow  becomes  at  times 
as  monotonous  as  the  steady  and  measured  click  of  machinery,  save 
when  the  effect. is  occasionally  relieved  by  some  rarely  striking  and 
dramatic  passage  in  the  story,  like  the  "Famine"  or  "The  Death  of 
Minnehaha"— passages  in  which  Longfellow  stands  without  a  rival 
in  modem  literature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  versification  chosen  by  Mr.  Hatha- 
way is  more  natural  and  flowing,  and  admits  of  a  more  varied  ex- 
pression in  accord  with  the  change  of  subject.  And  this  was  wise 
in  Mr.  Hathaway,  who  otherwise  might  have  been  accused  of  using 
"Hiawatha"  as  a  model,  when  in  reality  It  has  served  him  only  in 
the  form  of  suggestion  or  inspiration. 

The  poem  fills  300  pages,  followed  by  twenty  pages  of  notes,  refer- 
ences, definitions,  etc.,  in  much  finer  print,  making  the  entire  work 
of  great  value  as  an  historical  record  of  a  most  remarkable  and 
almost  extinct  race. 

I  must  admit  that  the  book  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  as  I  did  not 
dream  that  our  Indian  literature— outside  of  "Hiawatha"— contained 
anything  so  rich,  full,  and  complete  as  this  "League  of  the  Iroquois," 
which  generations  hence  will  be  numbered  among  the  classics,  for 
its  power  and  expression  as  a  work  of  art,  and  used  as  a  text-book 
by  those  in  search  of  data  and  authority  concerning  the  religious, 
social,  and  tribal  life  of  a  noble  but  greatly  misunderstood  and 
persecuted  race  whom  the  Saxon  spirit  of  conquest  and  of  com- 
mercial greed  and  treachery  destroyed  before  allowing  it  time  and 
opportunity  to  evolve  Into  a  grander  civilization  than  its  betrayers 
and  conquerors  have  as  yet  realized,  or  ever  can  under  the  present 
order— or  disorder— of  things. 

The  following  Is  the  last  poem  In  the  book,  and  Is  a  most  touching 
farewell  to 

Th^  Last  of  the  Hunter  Race, 

Ye  lingering  few  who  suffering  bide. 

Who  wander  where  the  falling  moon 
Looks  on  Missouri's  farthest  tide. 

And  slivers  o*er  each  lone  lagoon; 
Far  exiled  from  your  native  plains 

Ye  homesick  roam  the  desert  wild, 
Or  where  Slen-a-winter  reigns. 

With  mountains  high  on  mountains  piled. 

With  grief  In  other  years  unknown, 

When  crimson  ran  each  bleeding  breast, 
I  hear  afar  your  dying  moan 

Go  shrieking  down  the  fading  West. 
The  fading  West!  even  now  I  see 

Your  footsteps  on  Its  farthest  shore; 
The  fading  West!  there  soon  will  be, 

For  you,  a  fading  West  no  more. 
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And  when  no  more  a  fading  West 

These  anxious  eyes  shall  seek  in  vain, 
Where  shall  my  falling  People  rest?— 

Their  home-bright  wigwams  build  again? 
Or  who  in  the  far  years  shall  tell 

That  tills  broad  land,  so  fair  unrolled. 
Where  now  the  Paleface  strangers  dwell, 

Was  all  your  heritage  of  old? 

Yet  on— still  on— unresting  flee 

Till  bounded  by  the  billowy  waste; 
For  oh!  a  more  remorseless  sea 

Bids  your  retreating  footsteps  haste; 
The  hurrying,  eager  hosts  of  toil 

On— like  a  fiery  billow  sweep. 
To  spoil  the  wild— with  it  to  spoil 

Your  homes  beside  the  rolling  deep. 

Low  in  the  sunset's  waning  light 

Above  the  hungry,  roaring  waves, 
I  see,  as  with  prophetic  sight. 

The  last  of  all  the  Hunter  Braves; 
With  warrior  arm  uplifted  high. 

And  crying  to  the  lndian*s  God, 
With  one  long,  last,  despairing  cry 

He  sinks  in  the  devouring  flood. 

Gone— all  are  gone— the  noble  dead. 

Save  from  this  sorely  aching  breast; 
Though  prone  1  linger,  all  are  fled 

Of  forms  and  sounds  I  love  the  best. 
No  more  return  the  days  gone  by; 

The  mournful  waves  along  the  shore 
Blend  with  my  own  their  wail  and  cry. 

And  echo  back,  '*No  more!— no  morel" 

Had  Mr.  Hathaway,  instead  of  Longfellow,  been  the  pioneer  in 
the  peculiar  realm  of  Indian  lore  to  which  "Hiawatha"  and  "Tlie 
League  of  the  Iroquois"  belong,  the  latter  production  would  ere  this 
have  been  "heard  round  the  world."  As  it  is,  our  Western  poet  has 
simply  to  bide  his  time.  I  feel  confident,  that,  sooner  or  later,  he 
will  stand  in  public  estimation  side  by  side  with  our  favorite  Ameri- 
can bard  as  author  of  one  of  the  two  American  epics  "that  were  not 
liorn  to  die." 

Of  Mr.  Hathaway  personally,  the  editor  of  the  ARENA  says  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  writer:  "Mr.  Hathaway  is.  I  think,  a  very  noble- 
minded  man,  as  well  as  a  true  artist.  He  has  had  many  struggles 
and  trials,  Imt  has  maintained  a  beautiful  spirit  and  lived  a  wonder- 
fully simple  life." 

The  spiritual  and  altruistic  qualities  which  give  subtle  flavor  and 
color  to  Mr.  Hatha  way's  poetry  are  of  the  most  exalted  type.  With- 
out these  qualities  there  can  be  no  permanency  in  poetry  and  no 
lasting  fame  for  a  poet    The  poets  who  have  given  any  enduring 
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work  to  the  world  and  to  art  have  invariably  been  the  prophets  of 
humanity's  highest  ideals  and  aspirations—moral  and  spiritual 
teachers  who  have  intuitively  discovered  their  mission  and  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  accompanying  it.  They  live  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  their  race  because  they  wrote  as  they  were 
inspired  and  impelled,  and  without  any  puerile  doubt  and  fear  as  to 
the  result  touching  their  personal  fame  or  relations  to  art  standards. 
With  them— without  a  single  notable  exception— it  has  been  inspira- 
tion first  and  art  last  as  a  perfecter  and  finisher  of  their  work.  They 
seldom  "wrote  a  poem  for  the  poem*s  sake.*' 

Furthermore,  men  of  this  type,  like  Mr.  Hathaway,  invariably 
carry  the  signs  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  kingship  in  their  faces 
and  in  their  brain  structure  and  formation— in  other  words,  in  the 
**dome**  which  invites  the  angels  to  enter  and  abide  and  build  the 
**temple  in  which  a  god  may  dwell"  and  feel  at  home.  Thus 
phrenology,  in  general,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  often  it  may 
fail  in  detail,  is  true  to  its  claims,  and  gives  to  every  grand,  original 
spiritual  and  humanitarian  teacher  a  development  of  top-head  that 
corresponds  witli  the  outward  manifestations  of  character— a  battery 
or  "power  house"  whence  the  soul  derives  its  operative  leverage. 
Hence,  we  read  the  autograph  of  divinity  and  the  proclamation  of 
Nature's  royalty  not  only  in  the  faces  but  in  the  toivheads  of  creators 
like  Shakspei'e,  Bums,  Tasso,  Shelley,  the  Brownings,  Tennyson, 
Wordsworth,  Ilemans,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant 
Whittier,  Whitman,  and  the  subject  of  this  review.  When  a  man 
lacks  this  dome-department,  or  "upper  story,"  he  almost  invariably 
reveals  a  corresponding  lack  of  the  intuitional  and  inspirational 
quality  without  which  he  cannot  be  a  poet  or  spiritual  teacher  in 
any  high,  original  sense,  nor  have  a  well  rounded,  harmonious  char- 
acter, though  he  may  be  a  good  and  gifted  man  in  a  worldly  sense, 
and  a  conscientious  observer  of  the  written  laws  of  the  state,  and 
even  be  a  devout  religionist  within  his  moral  range. 

In   a   future   number   I   shall   review   Mr.    Hathaway's   volume 

entitled  "Art  Life  and  Other  Poems." 

JAMES  G.  CLARK. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LUST.* 

A  travesty  of  a  well-nigh  forgotten  work  published  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  has  a  rather  belated  look,  but  the  present  specimen  of  the 
genus  literary  burlesque  is  so  clever  that  its  lack  of  timeliness  will 
be  readily  forgiven.  It  is  an  extremely  bright  and  amusing  skit  on 
a  work  written  by  a  well  known  Scottish  nobleman  and  liberal 
statesman,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  Mr. 

*  '*  The  Beigm  of  Lust,'*  by  the  Dake  of  Oatmeal,  condensed  and  entirely  rewritten 
for  the  American  I'ublic.  at  his  Grace's  request,  by  Amos  Goth,  M.  A  Cloth ;  price 
75  cents.    Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Bla&s. 
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Gladstone,  but  who  declined  to  follow  that  opportunist  politician 
«\'hen  he  surrendered  to  Mr.  Paruell  and  his  eighty  Irish  votes.  The 
noble  author's  rather  pompous  style  and  his  predilection  for  capital 
letters  are  happily  hit  off,  and  the  satire  does  not  for  the  most  part 
pass  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  good-humored  and  legitimate  caricature; 
tliough  It  does  seem  to  i)ass  beyond  those  bounds  in  a  few  places. 

For  instance,  among  the  utterances  of  the  author  satirizcil,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  it  would  Ire  Impossible  to  find  any  resembling 
the  following.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  uudoubte<lly  warmly 
repudiate  the  passage  which  we  have  italicized: 

The  petty  thief,  the  world  puts  In  prison;  the  great  thief  in  a 
palace.    And  quite  right,  too  (p.  58). 

Again,  a  little  further  on: 

But  it  had  to  be  noticed,  during  all  these  years  of  Progress,  that  the 
con<lition  of  the  Lower  Classes,  the  Laboring  Class,  was  not 
improving  (p.  71). 

This  statement  is,  no  doubt,  as  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Duke's 
belief  as  it  is  to  fact.  It  is  notorious  that,  during  the  past  forty 
years,  the  condition  of  tlie  laboring  classes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  Immensely  Improved,  and  In 
both  directions:  their  wages  are  higher,  and  tlieir  expenses— except 
house  rent— are  lower.  And  their  rent  Is  higher  simply  because 
they  pay  more  for  a  better  article.  Workingmen*s  dwellings  have 
greatly  Improved,  and  the  Increase  in  their  rent  is  not  so  great  as 
the  lmi)roveraent  in  their  dwellings. 

Other  passages  might  be  citetl,  but  the  above  will  suffice  to  show 
that  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  in  this  work  certain  ideas 
are  attributed  to  the  author  satirized,  those  Ideas  are  actually  held 
by  him. 

Apart  from  Its  merits  or  demerits  as  a  travesty,  however,  the  book 
Is  well  worth  reading  on  Its  own  account,  as  a  satire  on  the  condition 
of  things,  as  between  capital  and  labor,  which  exists  in  this  country. 
By  "liist"  the  author  means  greed,  and  his  main  object  Is  to  denounce 
the  Inordinate  greed  of  the  capitalist  and  monopolist  classes,  which 
grow  wealtliy  by  preying  upon  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  task 
has  often  been  performed  before  within  the  past  few  years,  but 
seldom  with  so  much  pungency  and  cleverness  as  in  the  present 
work.  A  list  of  the  titles  of  the  chapters  will  give  a  tolerably  good 
idea  of  its  scope.  These  are:  Science  and  Nature;  The  Universality 
of  Lust;  Lust  In  the  Realm  of  Mind;  Lust  In  Business;  Lust  for  Land 
and  Wealth;  Capital  and  Labor;  Lust  In  Politics;  The  Products  of 
Lust;  The  Supporters  of  Lust:  The  Permanency  of  Lust;  Righteous- 
ness V8.  Lust;  Love  rs.  Lust:  and  Moloch  is  God. 

The  unfortunate  fact  about  books  like  the  present,  however,  Is 
that  they  effect  little  or  nothing.    From  the  time  of  Juvenal,  and 
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earlier,  till  now,  more  general  or  wholesale  donunclatloA  has  never 
brought  about  reform.  The  disease  Is  i>ateut  enough;  what  Is 
wanted  Is  a  reme<ly.  And  this  the  present  work  makes  no  attempt 
at  supplying.  Not  merely  that,  but  its  author  perceives  clearly 
enough  that  remedies  proposed  by  others  are  worthless.    He  says: 

In  America,  more  than  In  any  other  country,  the  False  Lights  have 
misled  or  dazzled  the  opening  eyes  of  the  People.  This  is  the  country 
that  Is  the  paradise  of  the  Quack.  It  Is  the  home  and  the  Happy 
Hunt ing-(ji round  of  (iilacks  In  Religion,  In  Science,  In  Political 
Economy.  Every  little  cold  In  the  head  of  the  Body  I*olltlc,  every 
little  sore  on  the  Body,  every  case  of  uose-bU^dlng  or  cut  fluger  of 
the  poor  Body  Politic,  has  Its  score  of  Dtx'tors,  each  with  his  quack 
nostrum,  proclaiming  that  his  Patent-and-Orlglnal-Cure-All  Is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  ailment,  and  that  unless  his  nostrum  be  taken 
quickly  and  often  and  for  all  time,  and  every  other  remedy  done 
away  with  forever,  the  patient  will  most  assuredly  die.  Bellamy, 
George,  and  Ingersoll,  and  a  thousand  lesser  lights,  all  have  their 
fads  and  following.  Free  Land,  Free  Labor,  Free  Schools,  Free 
Silver,  Free  l-iove,  and  Free  Liquor,  with  Freedom  from  God  and 
Government,  all  have  their  schools  and  teachers.  To  one  of  one 
School,  all  other  Schools  are  wrong.  **By  my  Fad,  and  my  Fad 
alone,"  cries  ea<h  individual  Hlgh-prlest  of  Quackery,  "Is  the  State 
to  be  saveil"  (pp.  17,  18). 

All  this  Is  triie  enough,  and  as  long  as  this  condition  of  things 
exists  little  improvement  nee<l  be  looked  for.  When  the  masses  of 
this  country  agree  as  to  what  they  want,  and  unite  In  demanding  It, 
they  will  get  It.  As  long  as  the  present  Babeldom  of  social  quacks 
and  quackery  lasts,  it  will  be  foU.v  to  expect  any  great  change  in  the 
present  order  of  things.  With  the  capitalist  class  It  Is  "Divide,  and 
rule."  With  the  masses  it  Is  "I'nited  we  stand,  divided  we  fall"; 
and  so  long  as  they  remain  In  their  present  disunited  condition,  each 
class  tlghtlug  separately  and  selfish^'  for  Its  own  hand,  so  long  will 
the  whole  of  them  lie  prone  in  the  dust. 

Another  thing  which,  as  long  as  It  exists,  will  prevent  the  masses 
from  materially  Improving  their  i)osltion.  Is  the  circumstance  that, 
for  a  trifling  consideration,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  act  the 
part  of  traitors  to  their  own  order,  and  vote  for  the  nominees  of 
cai)ltal.  They  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  And  a 
contemptibly  meagre  mess  It  mostly  is— a  few  glasses  of  beer  and  a 
couple  of  dollars!  So  long  as  there  are  traitors  In  the  camp  In  such 
numbers  as  at  present,  what  hope  can  there  ])e  that  patriotic, 
capable,  and  Incorruptible  men  will  be  returned  to  Congress  and  to 
the  various  state  legislatures?  That  our  legislatures,  from  the 
smallest  town  council  up  to  the  national  senate,  are  filled  with  the 
nominees  of  plutocracy  and  with  corrupt  men  who  will  sell  their 
souls  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  or  a  lucrative  position.  Is  the  fault 
of  the  mass  of  voters  themselves.  The  remedy  lies  In  their  own 
hands  to  apply  at  any  moment  they  choose.  If  they  do  not  choose, 
let  them  suffer  the  consequences.    And  suffer  them  they  will  till  they 
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reform  tliemselvofl.  That  is  where  reform  must  begin— at  home. 
•'Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shail  he  also  reap."  If  he  soweth 
corruption,  he  will  reap  a  correspondiuj?  harvest.  And  he  will  richly 
deserve  his  fate.  FREDERICK  T.  JONES. 

EDITH,  A  STORY  OF  CHINATOWN.* 

This  is  a  story  of  seduction,  of  the  conventional  pattern.  The 
characters  are  a  beautiful  young  girl,  who  is  an  only  child  and  has 
been  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  spoiled;  her  father 
and  mother;  and  the  supposed  narrator  of  the  story,  a  newspaper 
reporter  who  meets  the  two  latter  on  a  railway  Journey  from  New 
York  to  California.  The  girl  has  eloped  with  a  villain  of  the  usual 
pattern,  who,  also  as  usual,  deserts  her,  and  she  finds  her  way  Into 
a  certain  quarter  of  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is  discovered  by  the 
reporter.    The  denouement  may  be  left  to  the  reader. 

The  story  is  interesting  and  tolerably  well  told,  though  the  style 
is  susceptible  of  improvement;  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
evidently  to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  certain  streets  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  which  are  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  a 
Christian  community.  One  of  these  is  Alameda  Street,  in  I^os 
Angeles,  and  It  can  be  best  described  in  the  author*s  own  words: 

On  either  side  of  the  thoroughfare  were  two  rows  of  windows  in 
the  long  line  of  low  structures  that  abutted  close  to  the  walk,  and 
from  each  casement  light  was  streaming  upon  the  darkness  without. 
.  .  .  Not  long  was  he  kept  in  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  that  double 
row  of  box-like  stalls.  Up  and  down  the  street  he  paced  and  gazed 
into  the  open  windows,  inspecting  the  goods  that  were  offered  for 
sale;  at  first  shrinkingly,  with  shame.  But  the  shock  that  this 
strange  spectacle  had  produced  gradually  wore  away,  though  the 
honest  indignation  of  the  young  man  would  not  so  easily  be  subdued. 
Within  those  apartments,  presented  for  inspection  like  so  much 
produce,  live-stock,  dry-goods,  or  other  merchandise  common  in  the 
open  marts  of  the  commercial  world,  were  human  chattels— young 
women,  white  slaves  of  men's  passions.  Attired  in  gaudy  raiment, 
some  with  abbreviated  skirts  and  correspondingly  liberal  exhibition 
of  hose  seen  elsewhere  only  on  the  stage;  others  with  an  exposure  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  form,  encountered  most  frequently  on  "full- 
dress"  occasions  in  polite  society;  some  few  mo<lestly  clothe<l.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  human  chattels  assumed  a  gay  and  careless  l)earlng— 
sang  snatches  of  merry  ditties,  but  with  neither  mirth  nor  Joy  in  the 
hard  tones  of  the  tuneful  voices;  others  silently  sat  upon  the  auction- 
block  awaiting  the  coming  of  a  bidder,  perhaps  in  shame,  perhaps 
with  anguish  and  in  hunger,  with  fear  and  hope.  .  .  . 

All  this  was  upon  a  public  street  of  a  modern  city  of  civilized 
America.  All  this  was  openly,  glaringly  exposed  to  the  gaze— yea. 
commanded  and  demanded  publicity— of  any  and  all  who  might  pass 
by;  the  human  chattels  could  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  pedes- 
trian; his  or  her  eyes  could  not  escape  the  sad  and  shocking  and 
shameful  sight. 

•  **  Edith,  a  story  of  Chinatown,**  by  Harnr  M.  Johnson.    Price,  cloth  75  cents, 
paper  25  cents.    Arena  PubUshini^  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  row  of  cages,  a  hundred  more  or  less,  each  imprisoning  a  human 
captive,  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  free  to  lure  within 
those  who  were  without  A  hundred  spider's  webs,  more  or  less, 
and  a  hundred  spiders  inviting  the  fly  that  they  would  devour  to 
come  into  their  parlors.  Only,  in  this  gase,  the  spiders  themselves 
had  once  been  the  flies  that  had  fallen  into  tlie  meshes  of  male 
plunderers;  and  then,  when  man  had  despoiled  them  of  purity,  virtue, 
chastity,  he  and  his  sisters  had  driven  them  out  of  society,  out  of 
liomes,  out  of  human  affections,  and  into  a  worse  wilderness  than  the 
Jungles  of  Darlsest  Africa— a  black,  hopeless,  loveless,  living  hell 
(pp.  26-31). 

The  author  states  that  the  condition  of  things  in  Du  Pont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  is  even  worse  than  that  above  described.  He  also 
states  that  these  scandals  have  been  existing  for  many  years.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  they  can  have  been  so  with  the  knowledge  and 
tacit  sanction  of  the  Christian  and  church-going  men  and  women  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco;  and  it  is  therefore  presumable  that, 
now  when  their  attention  has  been  called  to  tliem  so  pointedly  by  the 
author  of  the  present  work,  so  great  a  reproacli  to  their  civilization 
and  common  humanity  will  be  at  once  removed.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if,  while  the  pious  folk  of  the  cities  named  have,  after  tlie 
fashion  of  Mrs.  Jellyby,  been  for  years  subscribing  missionary  funds 
for  the  conversion  of  heathen  negroes  in  Borioboola  Gha  or  other  real 
or  imaginary  places  in  central  Africa,  they  have  not  a  few  dollars  to 
spare  to  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  a  worse  condition  of  heathenism 
existing  at  their  own  doors.  F.  T.  JONES. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  PAGAN  RELIGIONS.* 

This  book  holds  the  largest  measure  of  tolerance  and  charity 
possible  to  those  who  keep  their  minds  within  the  narrow  bonds  of  a 
Christian  faith,  and  it  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt  to  mitigate 
some  of  the  most  horrible  and  revolting  (if  they  were  not  so  palpably 
absurd  and  groundless  and  presumptuous)  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
These  foolish  Christians,  with  their  little  petty,  fantastic  ideas  of  the 
universe  and  the  mystery  of  life  and  mind,  and  tlieir  utterly  super- 
fluous Redeemer,  impute  such  notions  and  motives  and  conduct  to 
the  Infinite  Mind,  omnipresent  in  the  cosmos,  and  behind  all  phe- 
nomena, as  put  all  positive  human  knowledge  of  the  physical 
universe,  all  sense  of  congruity  and  reason,  and  all  philosopliy  and 
history  out  of  court.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  try  to  arrive  at  any 
basis  of  reason  and  fact  with  those  professing  Christianity,  for  even 
the  greatest  intellects  among  them  put  reason  aside  as  inadequate 
for  the  examination  of  Christian  doctrines.  They  substitute  "faith" 
—a  perversion  of  the  diseased  imagination  endeavoring  to  seize  some- 
thing outside  the  iron  laws  of  fact  and  Nature.    Christians  in  putting 


•  **  The  Gospel  in  Pagan  ReUfcions.*'    By  an  Orthodox  Christian.    Price,  cloth  $1.28, 
paper  60  cents.    Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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reason  aside  have  no  patience  to  leam  anything  from  the  world  In 
which  tliey  are  placed.  They  content  themselves  with  forever  play- 
ing upon  and  twisting  the  words  in  one  collection  of  books  of  human 
speculation  and  myth  and  history,  written  in  different  eras, 
compounded  of  the  philosophies  of  various  races,  but  all  colored  and 
distorted  by  the  religious  and  racial  conceptions  of  one  race,  and 
naturally  containing  the  extravagant  world-conceptions  of  a  super- 
stitious time,  before  the  dawn  of  the  sciences  of  exact  knowledge. 

Thus  we  see  all  the  criticisms  of  a  careful  and  conscientious 
student  like  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  based  upon  the  facts  of 
biology,  geology,  history,  and  archaeology,  swept  aside  by  the  theo- 
logical devotees,  with  the  remark  that  "he  lacked  faith  in  spiritual 
and  transcendental  knowledge."  This  sort  of  knowledge  is  of  that 
convenient  kind  that  forever  eludes  definition.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates proved  that  the  popular  and  accepted  mythology  of  the  Old 
Testament  version  of  the  origin  of  things  and  other  matters  of  a 
speculative  and  not  semi-historical  nature,  and  that  the  ])irth  and 
miracles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  were  all  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
Nature  and  of  no  more  value  than  similar  folk-lore  and  myths  of 
other  races  and  quarters  of  the  world,  now  value<l  simply  as  litera- 
ture and  links  in  tlie  development  of  the  cosmic  consciousness  of  the 
race.  Tlie  Bible  is  one  of  the  world's  most  precious  records  of  the 
human  mind  and  imagination,  and  of  the  history  of  a  wonderful 
people.  It  is  filled  with  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  and  it 
is  vital  and  real  for  all  time  because  it  holds  tlie  highest  human 
thought  and  speculation  of  a  strong  and  poetic  race  and  gives  us 
rare  glimpses  of  their  neighbors'  civilization,  now  being  supple- 
mented by  archaeological  investigation.  But  it  is  no  more  the  word 
of  God  than  these  hasty  lines  of  criticism,  for  God  is  not  tlie 
anthropomori>hic  fussy  creature  of  man's  fears,  and  His  only  laws 
are  Nature's  laws.  The  Bible  is  of  no  more  peculiar  origin  than  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  than  the  Homeric  books,  than  the 
Talmud,  the  philosophies  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  the  "sacred'* 
books  of  Buddha,  or  the  Vedas  and  Sagas.  No  person  of  the  first 
rank  in  scholarship  and  science  in  the  modem  world  regards  the 
Bible  as  anything  but  the  priceless  literary  records  of  the  specula- 
tions, poetry,  and  history  of  one  of  the  earliest  articulate  peoples  in 
human  history.  God  is  no  more  in  the  Bible,  in  tlie  peculiar  sense  of 
plenary  inspiration,  than  He  is  in  this  week's  Police  Oazctte.  But  the 
liighest  aspirations  and  thoughts  of  an  ancient  people  are  there,  and 
they  touch  our  thoughts  in  the  Identity  of  all  human  experience  and 
the  endless  seeking  for  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  universe.  It  Is 
too  late  in.  the  day  for  rational  beings  to  squabble  over  the  petty 
dogmas  of  the  old,  narrow,  ancient  world,  that  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  God's  salivation 
and  mercy.    The  only  salvation  we  can  rationally  know  anything 
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about  in  this  world  is  the  uplifting  of  life  from  the  mere  plane  of  the 
brute  instincts  we  share  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  through 
the  control  of  all  our  doings  by  the  reason  and  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  Nature,  with  that  moderation  in  all  things  that  reason  teaches 
through  experience.  To  lift  the  mind  above  the  pressure  of  mere 
appetite  and  to  free  it  of  its  own  grotesque  fantasies  of  greed,  is  all 
that  can  reasonably  interest  and  occupy  us  here.  Of  the  Intellect 
and  the  body  we  know  something,  and  we  know  that  all  moral  ptT- 
ception  is  nothing  more  than  the  perfection  of  intellect  seizing  the 
true  relations  of  life,  the  operations  of  law  in  the  universe.  Of  the 
soul  we  know  nothing.  Its  existence  is  unproved,  its  qualities  and 
attributes  are  undefined;  it  is  but  a  thought  in  the  presence  of  the 
change  we  call  death.  One  thing  we  know,  and  that  is,  when  the 
intellect  is  swamped  and  degraded  in  ignorance  and  the  passions  of 
the  flesh,  those  elements  of  cosmic  feeling  we  call  virtue  and 
morality  are  lacking,  so  that,  if  there  is  any  soul,  it  soems  to  be  in  the 
keeping  of  the  intellect.  Indeed  it  is  difiacult  to  comprehend  how 
men  can  be  appealed  to  in  any  way  on  any  matter  except  through 
their  intelligence.  If  this  is  clouded  or  perverted,  there  can  be  no 
reaching  them  through  any  other  channel.  Thus  the  soul,  if  it  is 
not  part  and  parcel  of  mind,  is  impotent  and  superfluous. 

Among  the  pleasing  beliefs  and  humilities  of  Christian  theology 
are  two  very  important  tenets.  One  is  that  faith  alone  can  save, 
good  works  without  faith  being  of  no  avail,  while  faith  without 
good  works  is  potent  and  will  save  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  otlier 
is  that  salvation  is  only  possible  through  belief  in  the  redemption 
offered  to  all  mankind  by  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Those  who  have 
never  heard  of  Jesus  and  his  crucifixion  are  to  perisli  in  tlielr  sins, 
for  only  those  can  be  saved  who  are  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus.  All  of 
which  is  very  <iuaint  and  fantastic,  considering  what  a  very  obscure 
person  Christ  was  in  his  own  day,  and  what  a  very  unimportant 
ofllcial  event  his  crucifixion  with  two  petty  thieves  was,  if  indeed 
It  ever  took  place  at  all.  a  matter  which  Is  In  historical  doubt  for 
several  good  reasons,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  trial  Is 
reported  to  have  taken  place  at  night,  which  was  contrary  to  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  time. 

But  waiving  all  discussion  of  the  real  chai-acter  of  Jesus'  teaching 
and  ministry,  we  find  that  these  dogmas  of  the  logical  damnation 
for  the  heathen  are  beginning  to  appear  Illogical  and  childish  even 
to  those  still  within  the  pale  of  the  church.  And  here  we  have  a 
writer,  signing  himself  "An  Orthodox  Christian,*'  who  has  written  an 
able  and  earnest  argument  in  rebuttal  of  such  absurd  doctrines, 
i*alled  "The  Gospel  In  Pagan  Religions,"  asserting  that  the  so-called 
"pagan"  peoples  are  not  all  doomed  to  destruction,  because  the 
word  of  God  Is  In  all  religions.  This  Is  a  distinct  advance  In  Chris- 
tian thought,  but  the  author  of  "The  Gospel  in  Pagan  Religions"  is 
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not  so  orthodox  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  Christian  be- 
lievers as  his  reason  lias  made  liim  suppose.  It  costs  really  good 
Christians  a  pang  to  part  with  the  dearly  cherished  idea  that  two- 
tliirds  of  the  human  l)eings  in  the  world  who  are  adherents  of  other 
forms  of  mysticism  are  consequently  damned.  But  then,  of  course, 
agnostics  who  will  not  believe  in  miracles,  outside  of  Hermann*s 
Theatre,  and  who  will  not  affirm  anything  of  which  they  can  know 
absolutely  nothing,  are  in  esj^ecial  peril  of  the  mild-mannered  God  of 
the  **Christian'*  imagination. 

But  it  seems  that  common  sense  and  reason  are  beginning  to 
disturb  the  e<iuanimity  of  the  theological  dispensers  of  hell-fire, 
even  within  the  ranks  of  the  apostolic  succession.  History  and 
science  and  archspological  research  pile  up  facts  which  contradict 
the  "divine  revelation"  at  all  points,  but  the  universal  claims  of  the 
Christian  miracle-shop  remain  undiminished.  I»ut  what  criticism 
and  the  eternal  truths  uncovered  by  scientific  inquiry  fall  to  do, 
various  forma  of  mild  heresy  within  the  church  in  the  cause  of  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  human  reason  are  beginning  to  accomplish. 
The  masses  have  withdrawn  from  the  church  because  it  Is  arrayed 
against  them  in  the  social  and  industrial  stiniggle  of  life,  and  has 
nothing  vital  and  real  to  offer  them.  They  have  not  been  Infiuencetl 
by  scientific  criticism,  but  disgusted  by  the  open  worship  of  Mam- 
mon In  the  temi)les  of  the  lowly  carpenter's  son  of  Nazareth.  In  the 
apostolic  succession  the  traditional  theological  squeeze  has  been  put 
upon  i-eason  and  free  investigation,  and,  as  before,  reason  has  occa- 
sionally kicked  over  the  traces  and  declared  that  the  Infallible  divine 
revelation  does  not  contain  tlie  whole  of  truth,  and  that  God  is  as 
much  in  human  reason  as  in  all  the  alleged  divine  documents  in  the 
werld.  So  the  churc^h  declares  her  dogmas,  and  holds  her  heresy- 
tHals,  and  thunders  against  those  who  lack  faith  and  are  damned: 
but  altogether  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  her  infiuence,and  unfor- 
tunately the  flower  of  the  intellectual  llfeof  our  time  Is  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  damned.  Science  Is  slowly  ix?rmeatlng  the  thought  of  our 
tinje  with  a  good-humored  scepticism  of  all  cock-sure  prophets  who 
disdain  proofs  and  evidence,  and  so  Christianity  Is  going  the  way  of 
other  mythologies,  the  way  of  the  old  Greek  gods,  and  it  will  in  a 
century  or  so  be  nothing  but  poetic  material,  one  of  the  tender  myth- 
histories  of  the  race.  The  trials  of  Ulysses  and  the  trials  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  will  be  on  the  same  plane  of  romantic  Interest. 

One  of  the  boldest  attacks  upon  this  narrow  view  of  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe  which  has  come  from  within  the  fold  of  the  church 
for  a  long  time  is  **The  Gospel  in  Pagan  Religions,"  which  was  sug- 
geste<l  to  its  author  by  the  impressive  spectacle  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  at  the  World's  Fair.  With  the  Increaseil  knowledge  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  all  religions,  the  Identity  of  their  moral  teach- 
ing, the  core  of  the  religion  Is  beginning  to  be  recognized  among  all 
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intelligeut  people.  As  for  the  historical  merits  of  the  various  relig- 
ious teachers  and  Redeemers,  the  traditional  Christ  is  comparatively 
modern,  and  as  far  as  numerical  strength  of  believers  is  concerned 
Christianity  has  never  rivalled  the  older  religions  of  which  it  is  an 
offshoot  and  compound.  But  mere  numerical  following  does  not 
count  for  anything.  It  is  quite  possible  that  after  ten  centuries  of 
romance  and  biography  and  commentary  Madame  Blavatsky  will 
loom  up  to  posterity  as  a  Russo-Hindu  Goddess,  with  uncounted 
millions  of  true  believers.  "An  Orthodox  Christian"  is  an  independ- 
ent thinker  of  deep  moral  sympathies,  and  without  reasoning  him- 
self out  of  the  Christian  belief  he  has  cut  quite  adrift  from  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  that  expects  us  to  believe 
that  God  made  the  whole  vast  cosmos  in  order  to  save  a  little  handful 
of  Christians  on  this  one  little  third-rate  planet.    He  says: 

The  (lospel— from  Godspell,  meaning  God's  Word— is  good  news  to 
men,  because  It  tolls  them  how  they  may  be  saved.  It  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who  believes.  Man's  faith  in 
God's  Word  is  the  condition  of  his  salvation.  But  God's  Word  is  not 
confine<l  within  the  articles  of  Christian  cree<ls,  nor  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  church  organizations.  God  speaks  in  some  way  to 
all  men;  hence  St.  Paul  saith  to  every  man  of  the  race,  "The  word  is 
nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart;  that  is,  the  word  of 
faith  which  we  preach."  Hence,  the  gosi)el.  as  a  wiving  power,  is  to 
be  found  in  pagan  religions.  God  sends  into  every  nation  and  to 
every  tribe,  those  **that  pi-each  the  gosp<»l  of  peace  and  bring  glad 
tidings  of  good  things."  This  seems  to  be  a  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 
who  says:  "So  then  faith  couieth  bj'  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God.  But  I  saj\  have  they  not  hoard?  Yes,  verily,  their 
sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  tho 
world."  Thus,  as  he  also  says  in  another  place.  "The  grace  of  Go<l. 
which  brlngeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men."  Hence  wo 
believe  and  teach  that  multitudes  in  all  nations  of  the  earth  and  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  are  saved  without  ever  knowing  the  creeds  of 
Christendom.  St.  Peter  in  the  full  c(mviction  of  this  truth  oponod 
his  mouth  and  said.  "Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  Is  no  rosiK»ctor 
of  persons;  but  In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness  Is  accepted  of  him." 

But  how  can  this  doctrine  be  made  to  fall  Into  accord  with  another 
declaration  of  St.  Peter's,  wherein  he  claims  that  there  Is  no  salva- 
tion for  men  except  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth— "For  there  Is  none 
other  name  under  heaven,  given  amonc:  men,  whereby  we  must  bo 
saved"?  There  is  but  one  way— tlie  door  of  mercy  opened  by  the 
Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ— through  which  (lOd  can  save  sinful  men;  but 
men  may  come  to  this  door  of  salvation  along  different  paths,  all 
converging  to  it  from  different  directions.  The  name  of  Christ,  as 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  does  not  stand  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  given  collection  of  letters  In  any  language,  but  for  the  great 
fact  that  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
son,  that  whosoever  bellovoth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  This  vital  truth,  divine  mercy  unto  human  salv.i- 
tlon.  is  the  undeveloped  Godspell  that  is  woven  as  a  thread  of  life 
in  all  pagan  religions;  and  through  this  divine  mercy,  multitudes 
may  be  saved  without  knowing  the  historical  name  of  him  through 
whom  human  salvation  is  made  possible. 
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The  argnmont  is  cleverly  worked  out,  and  will  do  much  to  broaden 
the  Bj'inpathies  of  those  who  cling  to  the  doctrines  of  Cliristiaii 
orthodoxy  in  spite  of  the  accumulated  evidence  of  science  and 
historical  investigation.  The  writer  is  sincere  and  earnest,  and 
strives  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  siilva- 
tion  hereafter  by  every  means  at  command,  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
various  portions  of  other  sacred  literatures  and  speculative  thecn 
logical  writings.  It  is  a  book  that  should  have  a  wide  reading 
among  Christian  people,  and  it  may  be  the  threshold  of  wider  and 
more  searching  comparative  studies.  As  a  concordance  of  what  the 
Testaments  contain  directly  rclating  to  this  speculative  question  of 
immortality  and  salvation,  especially  as  it  relates  to  those  nations 
outside  the  Inlluence  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  Bible,  it  Is 
very  valuable  for  reference.  It  Is  an  appeal  to  Christians  to  he  more 
liberal  in  their  view  of  other  religions.  As  an  argument  to  upset 
science  and  the  unsurpassable  limits  of  human  knowledge,  as  an 
appeal  to  logical-minded  agnostics.  It  could  scarcely  carry  weight, 
tliough  it  is  tilled  with  line  writing,  adroit  argumentation,  and 
eloquence.  But  to  those  firm  in  the  faith  it  will  appeal,  as  a  powerful 
reconciliation  of  Christian  doctrine  and  common  senst*— no  easy 
task,  from  any  point  of  view.  W.  B.  HARTE. 
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STROLLS  BEYOND  THE  WALLS  OF  CHESTER. 


BY   B.    O.   FLOWER. 


I.     The  Diogenes  of  the  Dee, 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August,  1894,  our  little 
party  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Dee  toward  the  old  city 
wall.  We  had  left  behind  us  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  beautiful  Grosvenor  Park  with  its 
velvet-like  carpet  of  emerald  and  its  exceptionally  luxuriant 
shrubbery.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  somewhat  cloudy, 
we  were  debating  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  take  one  of 
the  steam  launches  for  our  long  contemplated  visit  to  the 
country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  when  a  weather- 
beaten  boatman  importuned  us  to  take  a  ride  upon  the 
river.  "It  will  be  a  tine  morning  to  visit  Eaton  Hall/'  he 
urged  in  the  broad  accent  of  the  English  laboring  man,  "and 
it  will  be  helping  me  if  you  will  let  me  take  you  there.'' 

1  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  either  here  or  on  the  following 
pages  the  language,  nor  to  imitate  the  quaint  ])hraseology  of 
this  striking  individual  who  clearly  was  guileless  of  any 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  English  grammar,  but  who 
was,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  thoughtful  reader  and  an  indep(^ndent  thinker,  and  1 
should  say  in  many  respects  an  excellent  type  of  the  sturdy 
yeomanry  who  so  largely  represent  the  strength  of  England. 
I  afterwards  learned  he  had  saved  more  than  a  score  of 
lives  from  accidental  drowning  in  the  treacherous  waters  of 
the  Dee;  he  had  also  rescued  several  persons  who,  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  or  crushed  by  adversity,  sought  the  sui 
cide's  end  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night.  H(^  was  strong 
limbed;  his  face  was  bronzed  with  sun  and  wind — his  coun- 
tenance was  open  and  bore  a  sturdy  expression.  He  must 
have  been  fifty  years  of  age,  but  was  far  stronger  to  all 
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appearances  than  are  many  pampered  sons  of  wealth  at 
thu'ty-five.  Still,  his  bowed  shoulders  and  the  deep  wrinkles 
together  with  a  certain  sadness  or  gravity  which  seemed  to 
grace  his  resolute  brow,  indicated  that  his  lot  in  life  had 
been  by  no  means  easy,  and  that  much  anxiety  and  care 
had  been  mingled  in  his  cup  of  life.  He  was  quite  talkative, 
very  much  of  a  c^nic  at  times,  but  frecjuently  his  remarks 
were  exceedingly  thoughtful,  and  more  than  once  he  re- 
flected in  a  striking  manner  ideas  which  I  had  heard  ex- 
pressed with  less  perspicuity  by  toilers  with  whom  I  had 
chanced  to  fall  into  conversation  in  Dover,  London,  and 
Liverpool.  His  outlook  on  life  and  public  matters,  though 
frankly  given  in  quaint  and  homely  speech,  evinced  much 
of  the  philosopher,  and  was  so  strikingly  opposite  to  the 
views  held  by  the  owner  of  Eaton  Hall,  that  I  jotted  down 
much  that  passed  between  us,  and  will  preface  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  palatial  country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minister with  some  of  the  observations  made  by  our  Di- 
ogenes of  the  Dee. 

After  pointing  out  many  places  of  interest  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  something  was  said  of  Judge  Hughes,  the  emi- 
nent English  author  and  his  experiment  at  Rugby,  Ten- 
nessee. The  judge  is  a  resident  of  Chester,  and  our  philoso- 
pher seemed  to  regard  him  highly. 

**He  is  considerable  of  a  man,"  he  said,  "and  that  is  more 
Ihan  can  be  said  of  a  good  many  who  pride  themselves  in 
the  possession  of  titles  and  wealth." 

"We  are  from  America,"  I  observed,  "and  you  know  we  do 
not  care  for  titles  as  you  do  over  here,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  your  opinion  of  the  Duke." 

The  old  man  eved  me  narrowlv  a  moment  and  it  seemed 

•  •■ 

to  me  that  an  incredulous  smile  played  for  an  instant 
around  his  lips  at  my  reference  to  our  contempt  for  titles. 
I  felt  there  was  a  remark  upon  his  lips  which  might  have 
called  to  mind  the  exorbitant  prices  recently  paid  by  many 
daughters  of  our  "mushroom  aristocracy"  for  broken-down 
lords,  dukes,  and  princes,  rich  only  in  empty  titles,  but  I 
fancy  his  native  shrewdness  checked  him  from  making  a 
remark  which  might  possibly  offend  us. 

After  a  moment's  reflection  he  said,  "The  present  Duke 
is  entirely  unlike  his  father,  who  was  very  generous  and 
did  more  for  Chester  than  any  person  within  my  recollec- 
tion. You  have  seen  his  statue  in  Grosvenor  Park?"  We 
assented.  "Well  then  you  know  something  of  the  kind  of 
looking  man  he  was;  no  one  could  ever  mistake  him  for  his 
coachman ;  but  the  present  Duke  [and  here  our  philosopher 
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shook  his  head  sadly]  is  very  different;  he  does  not  look  at 
all  like  a  man  of  quality/' 

1  observed  that  looks  were  sometimes  deceptive. 

"1  know,"  he  replied,  "but  this  is  not  one  of  those  cases. 
He  is  close,  he  never  jijives  Chester  anything  to  speak  of, 
he  seems  to  think  chiefly  of  himself  and  his  pleasure,  al- 
though he  is  anxious  to  be  regarded  as  a  philanthropist. 
They  say  that  he  has  the  largest  rental  income  from  London 
property  of  any  man  in  England;  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  figures,  but  I  have  them  at  home,  and  it  is  almost  too 
big  to  believe.'' 

"1  have  noticed  it  stated  that  the  Duke  is  verv  charitable 
and  he  gives  all  fees  from  visitors  to  the  palace  to  charita- 
ble institutions,''  1  observed. 

**Now  there  is  a  case  in  point,"  said  our  cynic.  '*You  see 
the  Duke  is  very  proud  of  his  palace;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
England  if  not  in  Europe,  and  he  wants  visitors  from  every- 
where to  see  it;  that  satisfies  his  vanity  just  as  the  vanity  of 
other  men  is  satisfied  in  other  ways.  But,  by  charging  for 
charity's  sake  a  shilling  to  see  the  palace  and  a  shilling  to 
go  through  the  gardens  and  conservatories,  he  is  able  to 
turn  over  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  Chester 
Infirmarv,  Rhvl  (\)nvalescent  Home  and  other  like  institu- 
tions.  This  is  heralded  far  and  near  as  an  example  of  the 
Duke's  generosity,  and  he  is  enabled  to  pose  as  a  philan- 
thropist, while  unthinking  people  who  work  and  suffer  that 
such  men  as  the  Duke  may  spend  their  time  in  luxurious 
ease  and  idleness  in  London,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  read 
these  accounts  of  his  charity  and  are  ready  to  throw  up  their 
hats  and  shout  their  praises;  but  that  is  only  because  they 
don't  think,"  continued  our  philosopher  in  a  slow  and  em- 
phatic tone.  "But,"  he  added  earnestly,  "there  are 
more  and  more  working  men  in  England  every  month  who 
are  learning  to  reason  for  themselves,  and  they  say,  and 
rightly  say  that  we  don't  want  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
these  rich  men's  tables  any  longer.  We  are  tired  of  crawl- 
ing on  our  hands  and  knees  for  the  bones  and  crumbs  after 
we  ourselves  have  supplied  the  nmtcMials  for  the  feast. 
They  say  *give  us  justice  and  not  charity,'  and  you  are  from 
America  so  vou  can  understand  how  thev  feel.  Thev  sav 
that  the  Duke  does  not  earn  his  vast  income;  he  doesn't  even 
go  to  the  trouble  of  collectinjr  it.  London  is  increasing  the 
value  of  his  property  all  the  time,  and  without  his  workini; 
he  is  en n bled  to  reap  vast  fortunes  earned  bv  others,  while 
those  who  rent  his  property  often  luive  to  work  hard  days 
and  stay  aw^ake  nights  wearing  the  life  out  of  them  to 
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make  ends  meet  and  pay  their  rents.  They  have  to  cut 
down  the  wages  of  their  employees  to  almost  starvation 
point  and  their  employees  have  to  skimp  and  twist  and  turn 
and  live  a  dog's  life  to  live  at  all.  Now  why  should  the 
workers  bear  the  burdens  while  society  is  all  the  time  mak- 
ing this  property  more  valuable  and  the  man  wh*)  has  never 
done  anything  lives  in  ease  and  luxury  off  of  it?  That  is 
not  justice,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  justice. 
Now  I  don't  mean  to  say  the  Duke  is  worse  than  many 
other  landlords,  and  think  from  what  I  read  and  hear  that 
he  is  better  than  a  great  many  of  the  money-lending  class 
who  are  oppressing  the  people,  but  the  whole  s^'stem  is 
wrong  because  it  is  not  just  and  it  is  not  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  at  least  that  is  what  these  people  say." 

'*From  my  point  of  view  I  think  they  are  right,"  I  replied. 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  for  1 
agree  with  them  too." 

From  this  time  on  our  philosopher  w^as  very  free  in  his 
criticism. 

"You  spoke  just  now  of  the  principles  being  unscriptural," 
I  began. 

"Does  not  the  Book  say,  *If  any  will  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat';  now  what  does  that  imply?"  he  quickly  interposed. 

"Yes,  but  that  was  not  the  point  I  had  in  mind.  I  wish 
to  know  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  on  the  great  social  and 
political  problems." 

The  cynic  shrugged  his  shoulders  significantly.  "I  belong 
to  the  church," he  answered,  "but  I  have  not  attended  service 
for  a  long  time,  because  I  found  out  that  from  the  bishops 
dowm,  fine  bonnets  and  good  coats  count  for  more  than  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  clergymen  are  think- 
ing a  good  deal  more  about  having  an  easy  time  or  gaining 
popularity  and  having  their  names  appear  in  the  great 
papers,  coupled  with  fair  w^ords,  than  they  are  concerned 
about  the  poor  and  the  starving  in  their  midst." 

"That  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  large  number  of  cases," 
I  replied,  "but  there  are  many  (»lergynien  who  are  very 
different." 

"There  may  be  enough  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule  I 
have  given,  but  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  to  spare," 
promptly  exclaimed  the  cynic  in  homely  terms  and  vigor- 
ous tones.  "Why,  there  are  fifty-three  thousand*  members 
of  the  clergy  in  Great  Britain,  not  counting  the  dissenting 
ministers.     Now  if  the  Master  should  come  as  He  came  of 

♦These  flemreH  are  those  of  our  philosopher,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  bis 
itateroent,  so  simply  g:iYe  the  nnmber  as  he  frave  it  to  ns. 
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old  and  He  should  go  to  the  iinhiug  towus  and  manufactui- 
ing  cities  of  Euglaud  aud  search  out  the  poor  and  suffering; 
it*  He  should  mingle  with  them  and  give  words  of  clieer  to 
those  of  our  time  who  correspond  to  those  who  were  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners  of  His  day,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
claim  that  He  was  the  Lord  and  simply  point  to  His  life, 
teachings,  and  works  as  proof  of  His  assertions,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  rush  of  bishops  in  Enghind  to  follow 
Him?  !No  sir,  I  can  tell  you  that  if  they  followed  Him  it 
would  be  to  testify  in  court  against  Him  just  as  the  Phari- 
sees and  chief  priests  did  of  old/' 

'*!  think  you  are  correct  in  your  conclusions,''  I  assented. 
"The  cry  would  be  made  by  the  clergy  and  the  press  to-day, 
as  it  was  bv  conventional  societv  and  orthodox  leaders  in 
Jesus'  time,  that  He  was  a  wine  bibber  and  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  or  in  a  word,  disrvpiitablcy  not  only 
unworthy  of  conlldence  but  one  who  was  an  impostor  mak- 
ing impious  claims,  and,  being  a  teacher  of  things  that  were 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  existing  social  order, 
He  should  be  summarilv  dealt  with  in  order  that  societv 
might  be  protected." 

"That  is  exactly  it,"  exclaimed  our  philosopher,  "and  His 
very  works  would  be  denounced  as  imposition  upon  the 
ignorant,  His  motives  would  be  judged  and  condemned,  and 
not  only  the  clergy  and  the  courts,  but  the  press  and  those 
of  the  masses  tcho  do  not  thinks  would  join  in  the  cry  to  dis- 
credit or  destroy  Him,  just  as  the  Jew^s  did  of  old.  T  have 
often  said  this,"  continued  the  old  man,  "after  I  have  heard 
our  rectors  preaching  against  the  Jews  for  crucifying  Jesus, 
while  they  carefully  avoided  anything  in  favor  of  justice 

here  and  votr.^ 

"There  is  too  much  dealing  with  generalities,  too  much 
skilful  fighting  shy  of  all  remedies  of  a  fundamental  charac- 
ter in  and  out  of  the  church  the  world  over,"  I  said,  "but 
have  you  not  found  the  dissenters  more  hospitable  to  the 
cause  of  the  poor?" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  contempt  which  appeared 
upon  the  bronzed  face  of  the  old  man  as  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  his  characteristic  way  and  replied,  "I  never 
attend  chaprh  but  from  what  I  hear  they  are  all  berries  off 
of  the  same  bush  when  it  comes  to  handling  these  questions; 
they  are  not  anxious  to  imitate  the  Master ;  it  would  not  be 
safe.     No,  I  never  go  to  chapel." 

This  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  powder  of  religious 
prejudice  over  a  man  who  prided  himself  upon  his  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  conven- 
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tionalism.  His  look,  tone,  and  movement,  far  more  than 
his  words,  conveyed  the  scorn  and  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
dissenters,  and  1  could  easily  understand  how  little  it  would 
take  to  fan  the  flame  of  religious  prejudice  in  such  as  he, 
until  reason  and  justice  would  count  lor  naught  The  old 
gentleman  soon  reverted  to  Eaton  Hall  and  the  family  of 
the  Duke,  whose  ancestors  he  incidentally  reminded  us  origi- 
nally aided  the  Conqueror  in  robbing  the  rightful  owners  ol 
their  land. 

**The  property  of  the  Eai*l  of  Chester  was  stolen  property 
in  the  beginning,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster is  lai'gely  the  result  of  laws  which  have  been  passed 
favoring  classes.  You  see,"  he  continued,  ** these  men  don't 
earn  the  money  they  get;  they  don't  even  help  earn  it.  At 
some  time  in  their  lives  they  come  into  possession  of  prop- 
erty which  their  fathers  never  earned,  and  which  laws  help 
them  to  increase,  and  they  gain  certain  rights  which  also 
aid  them,  but  their  possessions  are  not  the  result  of  their 
earnings,  while  a  large  part  of  their  wealth  comes  from  poor 
men  and  women  and  children  who  are  compelled  to  live 
such  lives  as  the  moneyed  classes  would  not  dream  of  having 
their  dogs  or  horses  live.  Now  you  know  that  is  not  right, 
that  is  not  just,  and  it  is  not  according  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Master." 

Clearly  I  thought  our  philosopher  was  not  a  Tory,  which 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  within  a  few  miles  of 
Chester  lived  William  E.  Gladstone,  the  idol  of  the  Liberals. 

"You  have  one  man  living  near  Chester  of  whom  I  suppose 
you  all  feel  proud." 

The  philosopher  looked  up  inquiringly.  "Gladstone," 
replied  one  of  our  party.  Again  I  noticed  the  characteris- 
tic shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  something  akin  to  contempt 
on  his  face  as  he  replied,  "According  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  agree  with  me,  Glad- 
stone is  the  most  overrated  man  in  England.  He  is  more 
of  a  politician  than  a  statesman.  He  has  been  on  both  sides 
of  nearly  every  great  question  that  has  come  up  in  his  time. 
Does  that  look  like  statesmanship?" 

"A  sincere  man  will  often  change  his  mind  and  all  great 
and  worthy  men  will  grow%  as  they  advance  in  life,  so  as  to 
see  problems  in  a  broader  and  nobler  light  than  they  at  first 
conceived  them,"  I  replied.  "If  a  man  is  always  true  to  the 
fundamental  ideals  of  justice  and  fraternity,  always  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed,  in  seeking  to  relieve  their  suffering  by 
insisting  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  a  law  in 
government  no  less  than  between  man  and  man,  he  is  to  be 
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respected  however  mistaken  he  may  be  at  times.  It  is 
treason  to  humanity  and  justice  and  a  disregard  to  pledges 
and  the  sacrifice  of  fundaiuental  demands  of  justice  to  expe- 
diency or  policy  which  are  reprehensible  in  statecraft  and 
which  deserve  our  censure.  Now  does  not  Mr.  Gladstone 
stand  for  humanity  and  progress?  is  not  his  pulse  always 
beating  with  the  heart  of  justice?"  I  continued. 

**No/'  he  replied  most  decisively,  **that  is  just  the  trouble 
with  Gladstone ;  the  votes  to  be  won  by  appealing  to  the  pop- 
ular and  selfish  interests  of  short-sighted  Englishmen  have 
led  him  to  disregard  the  very  things  which  you  say  are  the 
essentials  of  a  statesnmn.  Look  for  instance  at  his  attitude 
during  your  civil  war,  when  John  Bright  stood  for  the 
cause  of  freedom;  where  did  Mr.  Gladstone  stand?  Now  1 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  admit  for  a  moment 
that  he  believed  that  African,  or  any  other  kind  of  slavery, 
was  right,  but  it  was  deemed  politic  to  appeal  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  Englishmen  in  sympathy  with  the  great  cotton 
states,  and  Gladstone  did  this;  but  was  it  the  stand  which  a 
statesman  would  have  taken? 

"I  could  mention  several  other  instances,"  he  added, 
becoming  (juite  earnest  as  he  continued:  *vlt  is  true  he  is 
always  foremost  in  denouncing  inhumanity  and  cruelty  if 
it  is  in  some  foreign  country,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  his 
party  losing  by  such  a  stand,  but  that  is  not  the  test  of  a 
man's  true  grt^atness  as  1  see  it.  No  man  knows  better  than 
Gladstone  the  real  injustice  suffered  by  the  w-orking 
classes  of  England  to  day,  and  no  one  professes  to  be  more 
in  sympathy  with  them ;  but  his  party  has  come  under  the 
control  of  the  landlords  and  the  moneved  classes,  and  there- 
fore  he  will  not  champion  any  great  reform  of  a  radical 
character  which  would  offend  the  money€»d  classes  to  whom 
the  Liberals,  no  less  than  the  Tories,  look  for  support  in 
carrying  elections.  I  used  to  be  a  Liberal,  but  they  have 
pledged  reform  to  the  working  men  too  many  times,  and 
then  when  the  real  masters  object  to  anything  of  a  funda- 
mental character  they  make  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  fire 
blank  cartridges,  but  are  very  careful  to  do  nothing;  this 
j)leases  their  masters  and  deceives  the  people  who  do  not 
think.  The  fact  is.  as  T  see  it.  the  Liberal  party  is  more 
anxious  to  ])lease  the  rich  than  the  Tories  are  just  at  pres- 
ent." 

"You  think  that  the  Liberals  have  been  captured  by  the 
landlords  and  lendlords  of  England,  and  being  a  party 
founded  on  democratic  ideals  and  the  ancient  enemv  of 
enthroned  conservatism  and  wealth,  they  are  regarded  with 
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uioro  suHpiciou  by  the  new  masters  timn  are  the  Tories, 
whose  prineiples  are  iintidemotTiitio  and  whose  ionR  fealty 
to  the  rich  and  titled  classes  frees  them  from  suspicion 
which  rentn  on  the  Lil>erals,"  I  replied. 

"That  is  exactly  it."  returned  our  philosopher;  "they  feel 
that  they  must  out-Herod  Herod  to  ssitisfy  the  rich,  and  oii 
many  points  they  are  less  liberal  than  the  Tories,  Now  T 
don't  know  that  T  am  in  favor  of  Woman's  Suffrage."  he  con- 
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tinued,  "but  take  that  as  an  example.  Lord  Salisbury  is 
far  more  favorable  to  it  than  Gladstone,  althouji^h  one  would 
naturally  expect  the  Liberal  leader  to  champion  the  right  of 
franchise  for  women,  and  there  are  many  other  things  which 
I  might  name  in  which  the  Liberals  are  more  conservative 
on  questions  which  look  toward  extending  the  freedom  and 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  are  being  more 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Liberals  than  the  Tories.  The 
Liberal  party,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  much  like  Dickens- 
Uriah  Beep  in  its  attitude  toward  the  moneyed  classes. 
Its  very  action  suggests  Uriah's  favorite  phrase,  *I  am  very 
'umble.^' " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "Gladstone  took  a  brave  stand  for  Ire- 
land." 

^'And  there  again  he  counted  the  cost,"  interposed  our 
cynic.  "Look  at  his  past  record  on  that  question.  Parnell 
was  able  to  convince  him  that  his  little  band  was  indispen- 
sable to  Liberal  supremacy;  a  bargain  was  struck,  and  had 
all  gone  well  with  Parnell,  the  programme  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  Gladstone  has 
shown  true  statesmanship  in  handling  the  Irish  question; 
a  middle  course  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  been  the  wisest 
at  the  present  time  at  least.  Mr.  Gladstone  favors  alto- 
gether too  much  for  the  safety  and  security  of  England 
when  we  remember  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland. 
Indeed,  here  again  he  considered  the  success  of  his  party 
rather  than  the  real  interest  of  England  or  Ireland  in  the 
bargain  which  he  struck  with  Parnell.  Now  if  he  had 
shown  anything  like  this  zeal  in  carrying  out  measures  of 
permanent  value  in  order  to  secure  justice  to  English  work- 
ing men  and  tenants  he  would,  it  is  true,  have  offended  the 
moneyed  classes  no  doubt,  but  he  would  have  acted  the  part 
of  a  true  statesnmn  and  a  wise  humanitarian,  and  evon 
though  he  might  have  suftered  defeat  for  a  time.  Liberalism 
would  have  gained  more  permanent  supremacy  in  England 
in  the  long  run.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  we  look  at  it,  and 
do  you  know  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  voters  all  over 
this  country  who  no  longer  take  their  ideas  from  the  clergy, 
the  big  papers,  or  the  politicians;  they  are  thinking  for 
themselves,  and  you  mark  my  words,  at  the  next  general 
election  the  Liberal  party  will  be  overthrown.  I  don't  ex- 
pect the  Tories  will  do  much  better,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Liberals  be  rebuked.  The  working  people,"  he  contin- 
ued, "are  talking  among  themselves  and  doing  a  great  d«^al 
of  thinking.  There  are  a  great  many  things  being  written 
which  don't  appear  in  the  papers,  and  which  the  public  don't 
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take  into  account,  but  some  day  all  this  educational  work, 
which  la  making  men  think  for  themselves  as  never  before, 
will  tell,  and  the  world  no  less  than  England  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  result;  but  here  we  are  at  the  landing.  I  will 
remain  until  you  return;  don't  hurry." 

We  stepped  from  the  boat  and  turned  our  faces  toward 
Eaton  Hall.  From  remarks  dropped,  which  space  forbids 
my  giving,  it  was  evident  that  our  cynical  philosopher  had 
been  reading  much  of  the  literature  of  social  democracy. 
He  gave  us  an  approxinmte  number  of  the  abandoned  farms, 
together  with  the  views  of  writers  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, showing  that  the  shortsighted  course  of  England  in 
permitting  the  money-lending  classes  to  dictate  her  policy 
had  reacted  on  the  poor  at  home,  as  well  as  the  creditor 
nations  abroad,  and  that  oven  the  landlords  were  now  suffer- 
ing in  consequence.  From  the  views  expressed  by  others, 
in  yarious  parts  of  England,  no  less  than  his  own 
statement  of  the  nunfber  of  those  who  believed  as 
he  did,  I  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  undercurrent  of  discontent  in  Eng- 
land. Tens  of  thousands  have  lost  faith  in  the  politicians 
and  the  partisan  press  of  to-day.  They  are  reading  a  vast 
amount  of  literature  favoring  social  democracy,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  while  the  pendulum  will  possibly  move  backward 
and  forward  for  a  time  between  Liberalism  and  Toryism 
yet  in  England  unless  there  arises,  at  an  early  date, 
some  statesman  with  the  sagacity  of  Sir  Robert  P(m*1  to 
meet  the  impending  crisis  as  he  met  the  Corn  Law  agitaticm, 
some  startling  changes  will  take  place  in  this  island  b(?fore 
a  generation  passes. 

IL  The  Country  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

The  roadway  to  Eaton  Hall  led  through  a  broad  expanse 
of  sparsely  wooded  land  beautifully  carpeted  with  velvety 
grass.  A  large  number  of  deer  were  feeding  near  the  road, 
but  took  no  notice  of  passing  visitors;  they  seemed  as 
tame  as  sheep  in  our  pastures.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  Duke's  domain  may  be  gained  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  park  in  which  the  palace  of  Eaton  Hall  is  situated 
is  eight  by  twelve  miles  in  area. 

We  first  entered  the  gardens;  a  scene  of  beauty  never  to 
be  forgotten  opened  before  us.  The  extensive  conserva- 
tories were  marvellous  in  their  color  efTecrs,  and  although 
the  air  was  tropical  and  heavy  with  mingled  perfumes  we 
were  tempted  to  linger  some  time  in  the  midst  of  the  artifi- 
cially tropical  region  in  which  the  prodigality  of  nature 
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in  her  color  effects  was  so  conspicuous.  One  of  our  party 
observed  that  if  a  quantity  of  tlie  flowers  wbicli  were  fading, 
were  cut  and  daily  sent  to  the  sick  in  and  out  of  the  hospitals 
at  Chester  and  thereabouts,  the  cost  would  be  small,  while 
numbers  of  hearts  and  homes  would  be  brightened  and 
subtly  refined.  The  great  fruit  conservatories  were  also 
interesting;  here  peaches,  plums,  and  pears,  no  less  than 
grapes,  were  trained  as  vines  along  great  walls  and  loaded 
with  their  luscious  products. 

"The  Duke  must  enjoy  the  flowers  and  fruit,"  I  suggested 
to  a  gardener. 

"He  is  not  here  much  of  the  time  to  enjoy  them,"  was 
the  reply;  "at  present  he  is  in  Scotland,  but  he  lives  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  here  but  a  few  months  in  the  year." 

Thinking  how  much  the  weary  invalids,  not  four  miles 
distant,  would  enjoy  the  luscious  peaches  and  grapes  which 
were  hanging  on  these  vines,  we  turned  into  the  palace, 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  at  length,  contenting 
myself  with  brief  descriptions  of  some  typical  rooms. 

Eaton  Hall  is  a  noble  edifice,  displaying  in  a  most  striking 
manner  what  the  resources  of  modern  art  can  do  when  great 
wealth  is  at  command.  The  duke  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
nobleman  in  England.  He  has  certainly  expended  vast 
sums  in  the  most  lavish  manner  on  this  magnificent  country 
seat.  Probably  one  of  the  most  striking  rooms  of  the  pal- 
ace is  the  Grand  Saloon.  This  apartment,  which  in  reality 
is  an  extension  of  the  great  central  hall,  presents  a  most 
imposing  prospect  from  every  side,  impressing  the  visitor 
with  the  scale  of  grandeur  which  pervades  the  interior  of 
the  building  no  less  than  the  charm  of  nature,  heightened 
by  the  cunning  hand  of  art,  which  is  appreciated  the  mo- 
ment one  looks  out  of  the  great  windows  of  the  saloon.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  interior  decoration  is  H.  Stacy 
Mark's  panoramic  paintings  of  (Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Pil- 
grims." The  strength -of  this  work  lies  in  the  marked  indi- 
viduality of  the  characters  represented  rather  than  in  its 
color  effects,  which  indeed  seemed  to  me  to  be  indifferent; 
the  artist,  however,  has  achieved  a  real  triumph  in  the  life- 
like qualitites  which  characterize  the  numerous  individuals 
represented.  The  vaulted  celling  of  the  room  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  whether  or  not  he  feels,  as  I  did, 
that  it  was  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  other  decora- 
tions in  the  room.  It  is  treated  after  an  East  Indian  desi^, 
the  centre  being  a  representation  of  the  sun  surrounded  by 
stars,  all  treated  in  gold  on  an  azure  background.  The 
mantel-piece  in  this  apartment  is  especially  rich  and  effect- 
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ive;  but  of  all  the  show  rooms  of  the  palace,  the  one  which 
impressed  me  as  being  the  most  harmonious  in  treatment 
as  it  was  also  the  most  attractive,  was  the  library.  This 
great  hall,  which  is  ninety-two  feet  in  length  and  thirty  feet 
in  width,  is  richly  furnished  and  contains  more  than  twelve 
thousand  volumes.  Two  immense  mantel-pieces  are  noble 
specimens  of  fine  wood-work  and  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  general  treatment  of  the  room,  which  throughout 
is  rich  and  delightfully  harmonious.*  A  very  interesting 
decorative  feature  is  found  in  five  large  historical  paintings 
by  Benjamin  West,  among  the  most  interesting  of  which  are 
Oliver  Cromwell  Dissolving  the  Long  Parliament,  Charles 
n  Landing  in  Dover,  and  The  Death  of  General  Wolfe  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham.  In  this  connection  I  would  men- 
tion among  the  art  treasures  of  Eaton  Hall,  several  life- 
size  portraits  of  the  Grosvenor  family  executed  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  portrait  painters,  including  Sir  John 
Millais — there  are  also  some  pictures  attributed  to  Rubens. 

Before  leaving  the  palace  we  paused  for  th^  second  time 
within  the  Chapel;  here  as  elsewhere  we  were  impressed 
with  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  The  lofty  tower  of 
this  chapel  is  fully  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in 
height;  it  contains  a  chime  consisting  of  twenty-eight  bells, 
the  largest  weighing  two  and  a  half  tons.  The  interior  of 
the  edifice  is  very  impressive  with  its  handsome  stained- 
glass  windows  through  which  the  sunlight  was  flooding  the 
rich  furnishings  from  the  many  colored  panes. 

As  I  stood  there  I  was  reminded  of  some  remarks  made  by 
our  philosopher  about  Jesus,  and  I  wondered  how  the  lowly 
Nazarene,in  whose  honor  this  edifice  was  ostensibly  erected, 
would  have  felt  had  He  been  there  fresh  from  London, 
where  without  a  place  to  lay  His  head  He  had  shared  the  lot 
of  thousands  of  out-of-works  who  nightly  sleep  on  the  stone 
embankment  along  the  Thames.  I  believed,  judging  from 
the  life  He  lived  in  Palestine,  that  had  he  stood  in  the  aisles 
of  this  magnificent  chapel.  His  serene  brow  would  have 
borne  a  Took  of  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation.  I  fancied 
He  would  have  felt  something  of  the  unutterable  sadness 
which  He  experienced  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and 
something  of  the  withering  indignation  which  marked  His 
speech  when  He  uttered  His  terrible  "woes"  against  those 
"who  devour  widow's  houses  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers." 

Ill,     Hawarden  on  a  Fete  Day. 

During  our  stay  in  Chester  we  visited  Hawarden,  the 
home  of  William  E.  Gladstone,  the  man  whom  I  believe 
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to  be  the  most  ardently  loved  and  the  most  thoroughly 
feared  and  disliked  among  the  statesmen  of  England.  Ha- 
warden  is  six  miles  east  of  Chester  across  the  borders  of 
Wales,  and  the  visitor  who  takes  a  cab  or  the  tram-car 
passes  through  one  of  those  horrible  little  towns  which  are 
given  over  to  mining  or  manufacturing,  so  frequently  en- 
countered in  England.  The  sight  of  the  bare,  dirty  houses 
and  the  barren  aspect  of  things  on  every  side  cannot  fail  to 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  mind.  I  remember  that  the  oppres- 
sion occasioned  by  the  sight  of  this  town  spoiled  to  a  great 
degree  the  enjoyment  we  would  otherwise  have  derived 
from  the  beautiful  scenery  which  lay  beyond,  especially  the 
Welsh  hills,  clothed  in  that  purple  haze,  the  charm  of  which 
may  be  felt  but  can  never  be  described,  which  rose  in  the 
distance.  The  village  of  Hawarden  was  gorgeously  arrayed 
in  holiday  attire  in  honor  of  a  fete  at  Hawarden  manor- 
house,  and  throngs  were  constantly  arriving  from  remote 
parts  of  England,  reminding  one  of  pilgrims  visiting  the 
shrine  of  a  saint.  To  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  the 
''Grand  Old  Man"  seemed  to  be  a  "consummation  devoutly 
wished,"  and  if  perchance  the  visitor  might  hear  his  voice, 
that  indeed  would  be  something  for  him  to  dwell  upon  when 
he  reached  home  and  narrated  again  and  again  to  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  the  more  or  less  envious  neighbors,  the 
story  of  this  great  event  in  his  sombre  life.  The  ardent 
admiration  entertained  by  thousands  of  visitors  no  less  than 
the  enthusiasm  everywhere  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Hawarden,  contrasted  most  boldly  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  our  Diogenes  of  the  Dee. 

The  wonderful  magnetic  power  exerted  by  this  remarka- 
ble man  who  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  drama  of 
English  politics,  reminded  me  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
marked  the  campaign  when  Mr.  Blaine  ran  for  the  presi- 
dency. I  remember  that  while  the  press  of  Massachusetts 
was  anything  but  enthusiastic  in  his  support,  he  received 
such  an  ovation  when  he  spoke  in  Boston  as  few  men  have 
ever  enjoyed.  Henry  Clay  was  another  great  figure  in 
American  politics  who  awakened  the  same  intense  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  the  masses  which  Mr.  Blaine  exerted, 
during  the  aggressive  period  of  his  career,  and  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  long  wielded  throughout  England.  I  know 
of  no  living  statesman  who  calls  forth  anything  like  the 
same  degree  of  admiration,  confidence,  and  love  from  his 
partisans  as  does  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  intense  loyalty, 
which  in  cases  almost  amounts  to  blind  devotion,  always 
begets  bitter  enmity.  The  Tories  of  England  make  a  very 
black  indictment  when  they  enumerate  the  real  or  supposed 
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shortcomings  of  the  idol  of  the  Liberals,  while  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  have  come  out  largely  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
party,  and  which  I  think  are  rapidly  growing  in  numbers 
even  though  they  lack  as  yet  the  power  which  comes  with 
union  and  leadership,  regard  him  in  various  degrees  of  dis- 
favor, ranging  all  the  way  from  sincere  regret  that  lie  can 
not  or  will  not  see  the  necessity  for  fundamental  social 
changes,  to  open  contempt,  no  less  marked  or  intense  than 
that  expressed  by  the  most  ultra  Tories. 

On  the  day  we  visited  Hawarden  the  vast  multitude  which 
was  assembled  was  not  only  rewarded  by  seeing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone but  their  joy  was  increased  by  hearing  him  deliver  a 
brief  address,  and  the  cup  of  joy  was  filled  to  overflowing 
when  little  Dorothy  Drew,  the  petted  granddaughter  of  the 
great  statesman,  appeared  before  them  waving  her  handker- 
chief in  response  to  their  thunderous  applause.  I  regret 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  aged  statesman 
owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  our  party. 

Hawarden,  like  Chester,  has  a  wonderful  history.  It  was 
a  Saxon  stronghold  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was 
ceded  to  Hugh  Lupus  after  the  creation  of  the  earldom  of 
Chester.  Situated  almost  on  the  border  between  England 
and  Wales,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  exciting  and 
important  episodes  in  the  annals  of  English  history.  In 
1645  Charles  I  found  temporary  refuge  here  after  his  flight 
from  Chester,  but  the  castle  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces  and  was  subsequently  almost 
destroyed.  From  the  present  ruins,  which  date  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  one  obtains  a  fine  view  of  the  Dee  valley. 
For  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  Hawarden  belonged  to 
the  famous  Stanley  family,  but  subsequently  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Chief  Justice  Glynn,  and  in  1874  passed  into  the 
family  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  old  castle  is  less  interesting,  perhaps,  than  the  pres- 
ent mansion  where  resides  the  eminent  Liberal  leader.  The 
great  library  of  Mr.  Gladstone  consists  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  free  to  the  residents  of  Hawarden, 
who  have  merely  to  register  their  names  and  the  dates  when 
they  borrow  the  volumes.  A  large  orphanage,  liberally 
supported  by  Mrs.  Gladstone,  is  found  a  short  distance 
from  the  mansion,  and  speaks  of  the  warm  heart  of  that 
most  estimable  lady.  The  park  in  which  the  castle  and 
modem  mansion  are  situated  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  home  environments  of  the  voters 
who  go  to  make  up  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Liberal  party 
of  England. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone  has  failed  to  grasp  the  real  meaning 
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and  significance  of  the  social  discontent  of  our  times,  I  think 
is  unquestionably  true;  that  he  has  failed  to  rise  to  the 
heights  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  new  social  order  which  must  replace  the  present  as 
surelj  as  centralized  government  supplanted  feudalism,  is 
in  my  judgment  equally  obvious.  That  his  position  on  many 
questions,  as  woman's  enfranchisement  for  example,  is 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  onward  current  of  the  best  thought 
of  our  age  is  clearly  apparent;  but  that  in  spite  of  his  short- 
comings his  is  a  manly  and  noble  figure,  we  must  in  justice 
concede,  and  be  our  views  what  they  may  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  statesman,  the  personal  and  home  life  of  the 
man  challenges  the  sincere  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  sturdi- 
ness  and  comparative  simplicity,  in  an  age  when  those  in 
elevated  stations  are  living  a  life  permeated  with  artificial- 
ity and  where  too  many  of  our  reputed  great  men  are  vying 
with  each  other  in  wanton  luxury  and  selfish  indulgence. 


WHY  DOES  THE  SOUTH  WANT  FREE  SILVER? 


BY  UNITED  STATES    SENATOR  JOHN  T.   MORGAN. 


The  question  asked  by  the  ARENA  is,  "Why  does  the 
South  want  free  silver?"  The  South  has  no  interest  in  silver 
money  that  is  either  political  or  geographical.  It  has  a 
social  and  historical  interest  in  the  use  of  silver  money 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  interest  of  the 
South  in  silver  money  relates,  chiefly,  to  two  facts:  First, 
that  it  is  supplied  to  the  world  only  through  the  slow  and 
laborious  toil  of  the  miner,  and  its  steady  production  pre- 
vents the  inflations  and  depressions  of  values  and  prices 
that  are  so  easily  within  the  control  of  money  that  is  based 
on  credit,  and  constantly  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of 
those  speculations  that  beset  the  world  with  financial  gam- 
bling. Second,  that  it  furnishes  to  labor  the  only  safe  and 
convenient  measure  for  the  value  of  a  day's  work  performed 
by  human  hands. 

"The  South,"  as  we  designate  the  Southern  States,  has  a 
great  natural  monopoly  of  cotton  and  yellow  pine,  and  is 
the  active  rival  of  all  other  countries  in  the  production  of 
coal  and  iron.  In  these  elements  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial power  the  South  has  no  rival  whose  competition  is 
really  dangerous.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  facts,  or  to  enumerate  the  resources,  that 
establish  this  truth,  and  make  it  both  inevitable  and  per- 
petual. Whether  or  not  the  causes  are  understood,  the 
result  in  a  demonstration  which  the  world  must  accept,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  other  argument  than  the  known 
facts  that  are  beyond  dispute.  All  efforts  to  disprove  or 
avoid  this  actual  situation  have  failed. 

These  great  factors  in  all  progressive  civilization  are 
incapable  of  full  development  and  perfect  use  in  any 
country  by  any  other  means  than  individual,  human 
hand-labor.  The  South  must  always  be  a  great  field  for 
such  toilers.  In  this  fact  we  must  also  discern  the  close 
relation  between  mining  for  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
bringing  into  commercial  usefulness  of  the  great  leading 
industries  of  the  South.  They  are,  alike,  the  fruits  of 
individual  labor.  But  there  is  something  more  than  a  close 
relationship  between  these  industries,  growing  out  of  the 
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similarity  of  the  labor  employed  in  them.  There  is  a  mu- 
tual dependence  that  makes  them  essential  to  each  other. 
Without  the  free  use  of  silver  money,  with  full  legal-tender 
power,  our  strength  will  be  wasted  in  the  effort  to  develop 
our  leading  industries. 

Individual  toil  is  the  bottom  fact  in  all  the  human  prog- 
ress that  we  call  "the  progress  of  civilization."  Individual 
toil  creates  the  real  basis  on  which  the  human  family  de- 
pends for  existence  as  well  as  for  progress.  If  the  world 
should  attain  to  the  condition  that  would  render  individual 
labor  unnecessary,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  theatre  which 
God  designed  for  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the  human 
family.  This  condition  will  always  exist,  and  it  will  always 
present  the  inquiry  as  to  how  much  of  the  fruits  of  labor 
the  laborer  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  Justice,  sound 
policy,  and  religion  all  demand  that  the  laws  shall  protect 
labor  against  the  avarice  of  those  who  employ  it  and  live 
upon  its  earnings. 

The  South,  with  its  virtual  monopoly  of  two  of  these 
great  and  essential  elements  of  man's  physical  and  commer- 
cial prosperity,  ought  to  furnish  the  best  and  most  remuner- 
ative field  for  the  labor  of  those  who  must  earn  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  And  this  will  be  so,  unless 
their  rich  productions  shall  become  too  great  a  temptation 
for  those  who  live  only  by  speculation  in  finance  and  com- 
merce, and,  out  of  their  gains,  support  and  keep  in  oflSce 
their  servants,  the  politicians. 

In  the  South,  the  greatest  need  is  for  such  regulation — of 
which  money  is  the  vital  point^as  will  encourage  individ- 
ual toil,  by  securing  to  it  a  fair  and  steady  compensation. 
The  great  industries  of  the  South,  especially  in  cotton,  coal, 
iron,  and  lumber,  will  always  be  conducted  by  hand  labor. 
Machinery  may  assist  these  labors,  but  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  human  hand  in  the  cotton  harvest-field,  or  in 
the  mines,  or  the  lumbering  camp,  that  will  dispense  with 
individual  toil,  of  even  check  the  growing  necessity  for  it 
To  secure  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  these  laborers,  on 
which  the  whole  destiny  of  the  South  mainly  depends,  they 
must  have  the  inducements  of  family,  home,  education  for 
their  children,  and  some  assurance  that  their  lives  are  not 
measured  alone  by  the  days  they  live,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  they  consume,  and  are  not  to  end  with  a 
monument  of  clay  in  a  potter's  field.  Whether  they  are 
white  or  black  or  yellow,  their  usefulness  will  depend  upon 
the  hope  of  a  just  reward  for  their  labor,  which  shall  not  be 
taxed  by  their  being  compelled  to  pay  interest,  or  usury. 
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either  to  the  government  or  to  the  banker  that  shall  furnish 
the  money  to  compensate  them  for  their  labor.  The  issue 
and  use  of  paper  money  that  represents  the  credit  of  the 
government,  or  of  a  bank,  is  inseparable  from  the  burden 
either  of  interest  or  taxation.  To  represent  money,  such 
paper  issues  must  be  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  coin, 
and  the  banks  must  get  the  coin  with  which  to  redeem  them, 
through  the  use  of  their  credit,  and  the  government  must 
get  it  by  taxation.  The  government  has  no  right  to  mine 
for  gold  or  silver,  even  on  the  public  lands.  That  is  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  people. 

There  is  not  a  dollar  of  paper  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  that  did  not  find  its  way  to  them  through  the  assist- 
ance and  under  the  incumbrance  of  the  credit  of  some 
pledge  for  its  redemption  in  gold  or  silver  coin.  Every 
such  paper  dollar  is  a  debt  on  which  the  people  must  pay 
interest,  and  what  they  pay  to  the  banks  is  a  very  burden- 
some rate.  Money,  coined  for  the  people — ^the  producers  of 
bullion — whether  of  gold  or  silver,  and  put  into  circulation 
by  them,  starts  on  its  career  of  debt-paying  and  of  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  with  no  tax  or  other  bur- 
den upon  it  to  be  paid  in  taxes  or  over  the  counter  of  a 
bank.  It  is  its  own  redeemer,  and  calls  for  no  sacrifice. 
It  is  the  earning  of  the  toiler,  crystallized  into  imperishable 
wealth  and  paid  to  him  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil.  The 
banker  may  get  hold  of  it  and  lend  it  at  interest;  but  the 
government  receives  it  for  taxes  and  pays  it  out  for  ser- 
vices without  any  responsibility  for  its  redemption,  and 
therefore  without  imposing  any  taxation  for  its  redemp- 
tion. In  the  hands  of  the  holder  it  is  property,  to  be  used, 
in  its  largest  sense,  as  property;  but  in  the  hands  of *the 
government  it  is  only  the  redeemer  of  promises  and  the 
extinguisher  of  indebtedness.  In  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, coined  money  is  a  measure  of  value,  but  the  govern- 
ment cannot  speculate  in  money.    . 

The  miners  of  gold  and  silver  are  the  producers  of 
the  sole  measures  of  value,  and  they  produce  the  treasure 
that  represents  accumulated  wealth.  When  such  creative 
power,  as  to  money,  is  secured  to  any  people,  whereby  they 
may  supply  these  representatives  of  wt^alth  and  these  meas- 
ures of  aJl  values,  and  when  that  power  is  fixed  and  guaran- 
teed in  the  organic  laws  of  our  country,  there  can  be  no 
more  important  or  valuable  right,  nor  can  any  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  people  exceed  it  in  its  blessing. 

This  right  to  have  their  labor  coined  into  money  is  the 
proud  and  universal  liberty  secured  to  our  people  in  the 
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constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  existed  under  Britisli 
law,  both  as  to  gold  and  silver,  when  the  constitution  was 
ordained,  and  it  was  preserved,  as  the  liberty  of  free  speech 
and  of  religion  was  preserved,  to  all  coming  generations. 
The  South  does  not  want  to  surrender  this  important  right 
This  statement  needs  no  argument  to  uphold  it,  because  the 
constitution  cannot  be  intelligently  read  in  any  different 
light.  The  history  of  our  states  and  people,  contemporary 
with  the  foundation  of  our  government,  teaches  but  one 
lesson  on  this  subject.  It  is  enough  that  no  advocate  of  the 
exclusive  coinage  of  gold  has  as  yet  contended  that  gold  and 
silver  are  separated  in  their  functions  as  to  coinage,  and  in 
respect  of  their  power  as  legal-tender  money  under  our 
constitution.  It  will  be  a  rashly  bold  statesman  who  will 
venture  to  make  such  a  distinction  between  these  precious 
metals  and  assert  that  gold  is  a  money  metal,  and  that 
silver  is  not,  in  the  meaning  of  our  constitution.  If  the 
South  had  no  other  reason  for  insisting  upon  the  equality 
of  silver  and  gold  as  money  metals,  in  respect  of  coinage 
and  legal-tender  power,  their  inseparable  union  in  the  con- 
stitution would  be  an  all-suflficient  reason  for  that  demand. 

The  South  has  never  sought  to  strike  down  any  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  as  they  are  guaranteed  in  the 
constitution,  and,  although  it  has  no  silver  mines  and  has 
valuable  gold  mines,  the  selfish  purpose  of  adding  double 
value  to  gold,  by  hostile  legislation  as  to  silver,  has  no  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people,  and  they  oppose  the 
heresy  of  taxing  a  laborer  for  the  use  of  the  money  that  pays 
his  daily  wages.  The  miner  can  dig  for  gold  and  silver 
and  have  it  coined,  and  pay  himself  his  own  wages,  without 
the  aid  of  a  bank  or  banker,  under  our  constitution. 

The  invested  capital  of  the  South  is  almost  exclusively 
in  real  estate.  The  banking  laws  of  the  United  States  for- 
bid the  use  of  any  of  such  property  as  a  basis  of  bank  loans 
to  the  people.  The  only  security  that  the  national  banks 
are  permitted  to  take  for  loans,  besides  the  personal  credit 
of  those  whose  paper  they  may  discount,  "is  bonds,  stocks, 
and  liens,  in  the  nature  of  chattel  mortgages,  such  as  bills 
of  lading  on  exported  crops  and  other  productions.  The 
whole  advantage  of  our  national  banking  system,  which 
rests  alone  on  the  taxation  of  the  people,  is  thus  given  by 
law  to  those  engaged  in  merchandise  and  commerce  and 
to  those  who  speculate  upon  the  annual  crops  and  produc- 
tions of  the  industrial  people.  The  great  mass  of  Southern 
wealth  is  rendered  useless,  under  our  laws,  as  a  basis  for 
financial  credit,  and  the  crops  are  resorted  to  and  are  vir- 
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tuallj  mortgaged  to  the  commercial  classes  even  before 
they  are  produced.  This  is  true  as  to  eighty  per  cent,  at 
least,  of  all  the  productions  of  the  South  that  enter  into  com- 
merce. They  go  to  the  markets  loaded  with  such  a  weight 
of  incumbrances  that  there  is  no  real  choice  left  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  to  the  time  or  place  at  which  they  must  be  sold, 
and  he  has  almost  no  influence  in  fixing  the  price  of  his  com- 
modities. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  embarrassing 
situation  than  is  canned  by  these  coercive  laws,  which  force 
those  who  create  commerce  to  become  the  helpless  depend- 
ents of  those  who  handle  it.  The  producer  is  cut  off  from 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  which  prop- 
erly regulate  prices,  and  this  privilege  of  pricing  produc- 
tions is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  speculators  who  have 
commercial  liens,  in  advance,  on  the  crops  or  other  produc- 
tions. The  annual  losses  on  this  account  are  enormous, 
and  those  who  control  the  crops  derive  a  corresponding 
profit 

Low  prices  of  cotton  and  grain,  at  the  annual  opening  of 
the  market,  have  become  as  periodical  as  the  seasons,  and 
are  regularly  followed  by  a  rise  in  prices  after  the  produc- 
ers have  sold  their  crops.  This  could  not  be  if  the  laws  of 
the  country  did  not  give  to  the  commercial  institutions  char- 
tered by  special  acts,  the  control  of  the  finances.  The  great 
body  of  the  producers  of  all  commercial  property  must,  of 
necessity,  avail  themselves  of  what  credit  they  may  have 
while  the  labor  of  production  is  in  progress  and  before  the 
result  is  known.  They  must,  therefore,  resort  to  those  who 
have  available  capital,  in  the  form  of  either  money  or 
credit,  to  get  the  aid  of  their  support;  and,  as  a  necessary 
result,  they  must  pledge  the  annual  production  in  advance 
to  meet  the  current  outlay  of  their  business.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  industries  of  the  South,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  it  creates  a  vital  necessity  for  competition  in 
the  business  of  furnishing  to  them  a  proper  supply  of 
money.  When  that  business  is  monopolized,  industry  is 
always  taxed  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  The  whole  body  of 
our  productive  industries  is  as  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  banks  and  other  financiers  as  a  locomotive  is  under 
the  control  of  the  engineer.  To  the  extent  that  the  miners 
of  silver  and  gold  can  relieve  the  producing  classes  from  the 
grip  of  this  class,  and  only  to  that  extent,  will  they  derive 
a  just  reward  from  their  labor. 

Not  only  are  we  excluded  from  using  the  only  real  capital 
we  have — our  lands — as  a  basis  of  credit  in  the  national 
banks  which  rest  for  their  foundation  alone  upon  the  tax- 
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paying  power  of  the  people,  but  we  are  forbidden  to  use  the 
rightful  power  of  the  states  to  establish  banks  of  is^ue,  and 
thus  to  give  our  people  some  rightful  use  of  their  own 
credit,  which  would  be  safely  based  upon  actual  coin  in  the 
vaults  of  their  local  banks. 

The  constitution  of  our  country  is  annulled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  control  of  all  finance  to  the  national 
banks.  The  plea  on  which  this  flagrant  wrong  is  justified — 
namely,  that  the  states  cannot  be  trusted  in  supplying  cur- 
rency to  their  own  people,  and  that  congress  alone  has  the 
wisdom  and  honesty  requisite  to  provide  such  laws — adds 
grievous  insult  to  injury.  It  is  unworthy  of  discussion. 
But  the  deplorable  fact  confronts  us  that  the  commerce  of 
the  South  is  placed  by  our  laws  within  the  control  of  finan- 
ciers and  the  national  banks  to  ^ch  an  extent  that  it  is 
handled  exclusively  for  their  profit  and  advantage.  We 
grow  the  harvest  which  they  reap.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  West  and  of  all  the  mining  states.  This  condition  must 
be  relieved,  or  else  we  shall  have  another  fatal  exhibition  of 
that  ever  present  movement  that  is  always  alert  and  active 
in  gathering  the  control  of  all  productive  industry  within 
the  grasp  of  accumulated  capital.  Money,  instead  of  being 
the  servant  of  industry,  is  now  the  master  that  rules  all 
the  fruits  of  labor  with  almost  unlimited  power. 

The  power  of  money  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
ability  of  wealthy  men  and  corporations  to  keep  its  control 
concentrated  in  their  hands;  and  the  power  thus  to  focalize 
money  depends  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  denominations  in 
which  it  is  coined  or  printed.  It  is  easier  to  get  together 
one  thousand  bills  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  than  it  is 
to  assemble  one  million  dollars  in  bills  of  one  dollar  each. 
Capital  handles  the  larger  bills  like  a  concentrated  army, 
while  labor  uses  small  bills  in  widely  scattered  hands.  The 
same  incidents  attach  to  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  have 
given  to  silver  the  designation  of  "the  money  of  the  poor 
man."  It  is  the  money  of  every  man,  and  is  indispensable 
to  all,  and  especially  to  the  poor,  because  it  pays  for  the 
daily  bread  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

In  the  form  of  fractional  coins,  every  man  is  the  friend 
of  silver  money.  The  enemies  of  silver  money  concentrate 
their  warfare  upon  the  silver  dollar  alone.  There  are  but 
two  reasons  for  this  hostility:  One  is  that  the  silver  dollar, 
being  a  full  legal  tender,  increases  the  volume  of  "sound 
money"  in  a  denomination  that  is  not  easily  capable  of 
being  concentrated  in  large  sums;  and  the  other  is,  that 
silver  money  circulates  without  creating,  in  its  origin,  any 
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interest  burden  upon  the  people,  and  supplants  paper 
money  which  never  leaves  a  bank  without  creating  a  debt, 
by  way  of  interest,  that  continues  to  grow  so  long  as  it  is 
in  circulation.  The  miner  who  produces  a  silver  dollar  gets 
no  interest  on  it  after  he  pays  it  out;  but  the  banker  who 
prints  and  circulates  a  promise  to  pay  a  dollar  to  the  bearer 
always  gets  interest,  and  often  usury,  upon  it  so  long  as  it  is 
kept  in  circulation.  The  banker  keeps  his  capital  in  hand, 
while  he  loans  its  representative  to  the  people.  The  causes 
of  this  conflict  between  coin  and  paper  money  are  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  when  they  result  in  lessening  the 
supply  of  sound,  constitutional  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  increase  of  the  facility  for  concentrating 
paper  money  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks. 

The  silver  dollar  is  a  domestic  coin  that  stays  in  the 
neighborhood  and  does  its  work  among  the  laboring  classes, 
without  going  to  the  banks,  either  for  redemption  or  for 
use  in  creating  "corners"  in  the  market  or  in  forming  a  new 
base  upon  w*hich  interest  or  usury  can  be  accumulated.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  most  useful  money  for  the  people.  It  is 
not  dangerous  to  anybody;  it  never  did  any  harm  and  never 
will. 

Instead  of  driving  gold  into  retirement,  silver  is  as  free 
from  exclusiveness  when  coined  as  gold  is,  or  as  silver  is 
when  they  are  associated  in  chemical  or  physical  union,  as 
they  often  are  in  the  ores  from  which  they  are  extracted. 
When  gold  abounds,  for  whatever  reason,  it  has  a  tardy 
and  limited  circulation  among  the  producing  classes.  It  is 
not  convenient  for  them.  It  is  too  concentrated  for  the 
minor  uses  of  money,  and  it  is  always  avoiding  investment 
Gold  is  the  money  of  the  speculator  and  the  miser,  while 
silver  fructifies  industry  as  the  rains  do  the  earth.  It  is 
the  spring  that  fills  the  brook,  the  river,  and  the  ocean,  and 
it  is  all  the  safer  because  it  comes,  a  drop  at  a  time,  from 
the  fountain.  A  dollar,  in  silver,  for  a  day's  work  in  a  mine, 
is  not  a  dangerous  cause  of  inflation  of  the  currency. 

The  South  with  its  gold  mines,  and  the  West  with  its  sil- 
^ver  mines,  have  a  constant  and  indispensable  demand  for 
full  legal-tender  silver  coins,  in  order  to  pay  the  laborers. 
The  life  of  their  industries  can  no  more  be  sustained  without 
such  coins,  or  some  banker's  paper  substitute  for  them,  than 
the  laborers  in  the  fields,  forests,  and  mines  can  be  sup- 
ported on  insufficient  food  or  on  compressed  air. 

Gold  coins  represent  accumulated  wealth,  as  silver  coins 
represent  active  working  capital.  When  the  bullion  in 
silver  coins  is  at  a  premium  over  the  bullion  in  gold  coins 
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at  a  given  ratio,  the  silver  coins  do  not  retire  from  circula- 
tion, as  gold  does  under  like  conditions.  Silver  is  always 
seeking  investment  in  productive  property  or  in  commodi- 
ties intended  for  immediate  use  or  consumption,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  descriptions  of  property;  while  gold  waits  for  specula- 
tive opportunity,  and  it  comes  into  circulation  only  when 
traffic  is  brisk  because  other  sound  money  is  abundant,  or 
when  the  value  of  property  has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
market  in  a  general  bankruptcy.  It  then  becomes  a 
wrecker  and  gathers  in  salvage. 

Silver  is  an  incentive  to  trade  and  industry,  because 
it  stim\ilates  labor  and  gives  to  it,  every  day,  the  rewards 
of  its  daily  earnings.  Not  so  with  gold;  it  waits  for  the 
more  convenient  season,  when  it  can  gather  harvests  where 
it  has  not  sown.  It  cannot  be  split  into  fractions  corres- 
ponding to  the  value  of  a  day's  work,  and  the  banker  gets 
the  job  of  making  the  requisite  paper  dollars,  and  still  uses 
the  *^gold  basis"  of  his  credit  to  speculate  upon.  No  coun- 
try can  be  prosperous,  under  free  labor,  if  the  toilers  are 
not  permitted  to  be  thrifty  in  gathering  their  small  earn- 
ings, day  by  day.  The  gold  dollar  has  been  abolished  in 
our  coinage  laws  to  give  place  to  the  paper  dollar,  and  also 
because  the  laborers  found  it  too  small  in  size  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  thick,  rough  hands.  Fractions  of  gold 
dollars  are  absurd;  they  have  not  existed  in  the  laws  of 
industrial  nations,  and  they  never  will  be  coined.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  fractions  of  silver  dollars,  or  else  we  deprive 
the  laboring  classes  and  all  others  of  the  means  of  applying 
the  value  of  a  day's  work  to  the  several  and  varying  wants 
of  the  family.  The  laborer  must  labor  five  days,  on  a  credit, 
before  he  can  get  his  pay.  in  gold  for  a  day's  work.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  laborers  must  be  taxed  to  get  paper 
money  for  their  wages,  or  else  they  must  lend  the  bankers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  five  days  without  inter- 
est, or  else  they  must  "take  their  pay  in  the  store." 

The  silver  dollar  is  as  large  a  silver  coin  as  is  needed  for 
any  use,  and  its  size  and  weight  will  never  be  made  larger, 
because  that  is  not  necessary.  Why  such  a  coin  is  depre- 
cated and  denounced  as  "unsound  money,"  when  two  half 
dollars  and  four  quarters  or  ten  dimes  are  "sound  money," 
though  they  are  about  eight  per  cent  lighter  in  pure  metal 
than  the  silver  dollar,  is  a  question  that  needs  some  rational 
answer.  It  is  easily  given  and  cannot  be  mistaken.  The 
answer  is  that  our  silver  dollars,  being  a  full  legal  tender 
for  all  sums,  are  the  competitors  of  gold  and  of  paper  money 
in  the  payment  of  debts. 
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Those  who  .use  money  merely  for  a  basis  of  banking  and 
speculation,  in  which  vast  sums  are  employed,  are  not  con- 
tent that  silver  dollars  should  be  used  in  payment  of  debts. 
In  commerciaf  and  financial  dealings  with  foreign  countries, 
these  classes  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  exchanges 
and  payments  in  gold  bullion — not  in  gold  coin,  for  all 
coin  is  rated  as  bullion  when  it  crosses  the  ocean.  They 
demand  the  power  to  coerce  payment  of  all  debts  of  a  com- 
mercial sort  in  gold,  because  that  better  subserves  the  pur- 
poses of  their  business,  and  they  demand  unlimited  issues 
of  bonds  to  borrow  money  for  their  sole  iadvantage,  to 
enable  them  to  earn  profits  from  their  business. 

Just  at  this  point  there  arises  a  necessary  and  irrepressi- 
ble conflict  between  the  industrial  and  the  speculating  or 
trading  classes,  that  must  continue  until  the  end  of  time 
under  our  present  laws.  The  latter  class  demands  that  the 
toilers  shall  yield  the  full  legal-tender,  debt-paying  power 
of  silver  dollars,  and  shall  pay  their  debts  only  in  gold. 

Silver  coin  is  set  apart  in  the  constitution,  equally  with 
gold  coin,  as  legal  tender  for  all  debts;  and  so  imperative 
is  this  obligation  and  duty  of  government  that  even  the 
sovereign  states  are  prohibited  from  making  legal  tender  of 
any  other  money.  It  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  a  national  humiliation,  when  we  undertake  to 
shape  our  laws  so  as  to  accommodate  those  engaged  in 
commerce  alone,  or  to  mould  them  to  the  financial  system 
of  Great  Britain,  which  limits  the  legal-tender  power  of 
silver  coins  to  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  or  ten  dollars.  The 
South  has  great  need  of  this  provision  of  our  national  con- 
stitution for  preventing  the  depreciation  of  the  prices  of 
crops  and  real  estate,  as  well  as  of  labor.  Without  it,  the 
existing  volume  of  private  indebtedness  would  be  greatly' 
increased  in  its  burden,  and  the  prices  of  all  our  leading  pro- 
ductions would  be  measured  in  gold  at  London.  Every 
production  would  be  valued  according  to  the  scarcity  of 
gold,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  our  exports  of  these 
supplies;  and  a  large  crop  would  insure  a  low  price,  for  these 
reasons,  and  also  because  the  consumers,  the  world  over, 
are  so  impoverished  in  their  supply  of  money,  in  the  absence 
of  silver  money,  that  they  are  not  able  to  pay  good  prices, 
in  tery  scarce  and  dear  money,  for  what  they  need.  If  we 
do  not  produce  at  pauper  rates,  under  such  conditions,  the 
pauper  consumers  cannot  take  our  productions;  and  the 
poorer  classes  are  our  best  customers. 

Labor  will  soon  force  the  world  to  the  adoption  of  a 
wiser  plan,  which  has  for  its  support  the  Justice  ftn^  the 
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will  of  divine  authority.  In  the  South  we  have  two  races 
that  furnish  labor,  and  a  class  who  own  real  estate — our 
actual  capital — and  employ  labor  in  working  it.  That  class 
may  have  some  reasons,  that  are  not  general,  'for  preferring 
a  scarcity  of  money,  with  exaggerated  purchasing  power; 
but  such  reasons,  if  they  exist,  do  not  change  the  purpose 
of  that  class,  so  honorable  to  them,  to  enable  their  em- 
ployees to  enjoy  the  utmost  thrift  that  is  possible,  and  to 
realize  the  full  advantage  of  our  just  system  of  organic  law. 
A  different  feeling,  manifested  in  a  less  liberal  and  just 
policy,  would  soon  render  the  presence  of  these  races  and 
classes  intolerable  to  each  other.  The  duty  of  self-preser- 
vation entails  upon  the  owners  of  landed  estates  the  cor- 
responding duty  of  preserving  and  encouraging  those  who 
labor  in  the  fields,  tin?  forests,  and  the  mines. 

Justice  to  labor  is  chief  among  the  higher  virtues  of  men 
in  authority.  This  justice  cannot  be  done  under  such  a 
contraction  of  coined  money  as  is  proposed  by  the  demon- 
etization of  silver.  If  a  laboring  man  can  handle  no  money, 
but  must  live  on  the  credit  or  kindness  of  his  employer  and 
"take  his  pay  in  the  store,"  he  is  nearly  as  poor  in  the  bless- 
ing of  independence  as  is  the  employer  who  must  mortgage 
the  annual  production  of  his  laud  in  advance  that  he  may 
get  some  ready  money  with  which  to  carry  on  his  business. 

Landed  estates  in  the  South  will  continue  to  be  held  in 
still  larger  areas,  and  the  small  holdings  will  be  absorl^ed 
in  them,  if  only  gold  coin  is  to  be  used  as  the  money  of 
redemption  and  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  if  jmper 
money  used  in  working  these  plantations  must  be  paid  for 
at  high  rates  out  of  the  annual  products  of  the  soil;  such 
taxes  always  fall  upon  labor  in  the  end.  A  laboring  peas- 
antry has  never  yet  acquired  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of 
free  men  by  delving  in  the  soil  and  receiving  their  pay  in  gold 
or  in  money  that  is  taxed  by  the  lender  with  a  heavy  inter- 
est. The  cost  of  paper  money  is  made  too  great  for  the 
laborer  by  the  interest  taxation,  and  that  of  gold  because 
of  its  scarcity. 

The  supply  of  money  that  reaches  the  producers  and  the 
laborers  in  "the  South  and  the  West,  under  our  financial 
system,  is  exceedingly  meagre.  In  actual  circulation,  it 
will  not  reach  five  dollars  per  capifa  through  the  whole  year. 
Our  paper  and  gold  money  does  not  remain  among  the 
people.  It  is  migratory,  and  is  moved  to  and  from  great 
financial  centres,  under  the  orders  of  the  capitalists.  In  a 
sound  monetary  system,  the  money  of  the  country  would 
seek  the  market  centres,  instead  of  the  markets  seeking 
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the  money  centres.  As  we  are  deprived  of  local  banks 
of  issue,  by  an  abuse  of  the  constitution,  and  as  every  na- 
tional bank  is  only  a  stem  of  the  great  vine  whose  root  is 
in  New  York  or  possibly  in  London,  we  have  a  need  of 
silver  money,  drawn  from  nature's  treasury,  that  is  very 
pressing.  It  is  the  only  money  we  have  that  the  bankers 
cannot  absolutely  control.  It  is  too  heavy  for  distant 
transportation,  and  it  does  not  come  and  go  through  the 
mails  or  on  express  trains  to  meet  speculative  demands 
or  to  be  loaned  to  stock-gamblers.  They  do  not  want  it 
It  lingers  in  the  hands  of  toiling  men  and  about  their 
homes  and  promotes  thrift  among  them.  It  is  the  only 
money  that  is  used  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  toilers 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  has  never  worked  a  hardship 
or  a'disappointment  to  any  laboring  man. 

The  South  is  very  much  in  need  of  silver  money,  to  rees- 
tablish the  financial  power  and  influence  that,  for  many 
decades,  was  felt  in  all  the  marts  of  commerce,  when  almost 
every  man  of  wealth  in  the  South  was  his  own  banker. 
These  and  a  great  number  of  other  facts  proved  by  our  expe- 
rience stand  out  as  a  frowning  answer  of  solemn  denial 
against  the  forebodings  and  false  prophecies  as  to  coming 
evils  which  comprise  the  whole  argument  against  the  use  of 
silver  money  in  the  South.  All  our  experience,  it  seems, 
must  yield  to  the  brazen  audacity  of  false  prophets.  The 
danger  of  an  inflation  of  silver  from  over-production  is  a 
chimera,  and  is  proved  to  be  such  by  the  fact  that,  in  all 
ages,  it  has  never  occurred. 

The  relative  rate  of  production,  as  between  silver  and 
gold — sixteen  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold — ^has  varied 
very  slightly  during  fhree, centuries,  and,  after  deducting 
what  is  required  in  the  arts,  the  collective  value  of  the 
silver  and  gold  that  the  mines  of  the  world  have  yielded 
is  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  world's  indebtedness.  The  only 
possible  chance  of  paying  the  world's  indebtedness  is  in 
realizing  healthy  prices  for  the  productions  of  industry. 
The  amount  of  positive  wealth  that  is  added  to  the  value 
of  these  productions  by  mining  for  the  precious  metals  is 
very  small.  The  value  of  one  new  invention — the  bicycle — 
and  that  of  electrical  machinery,  which  is  also  new,  would 
require  more  than  the  value  of  the  silver  taken  from  our 
mines,  annually,  to  represent  them  in  money.  Over-produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  is  an  impossible  conception, 
when  their  output  is  compared  with  even  the  productions 
of  inventive  genius,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  and 
rapid  expansion  of  the  value  of  natural  productions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

\ 
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These  increased  productions  of  genius  and  labor  must 
be  distributed  over  the  earth  through  the  channels  of  com- 
merce, which  can  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  sums  of 
money,  or  of  paper  promises  based  on  credit,  that  are  nearly 
equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  of  these  newly  created  values. 
The  greed  for  gain  that  would  lock  up  the  mines  of  either 
gold  or  silver,  in  order  to  give  a  wider  and  more  profitable 
field  of  speculation  to  credit  or  to  capital  employed  in  bank- 
ing, is  simply  the  covetousness  that  is  denounced  in  the 
ten  commandments;  and  when  this  becomes  a  national  sin 
and  is  encouraged  by  national  laws,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
panic  and  bankruptcy  ensue. 

The  "want  of  confidence,"  that  has  become  the  definition 
of  a  new  national  disease  which  is  supposed  to  infect  com- 
merce and  derange  finance,  is  a  want  of  faith,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  in  a  financial  system  that  ignores  the  benevo- 
lent providence  of  the  Creator,  and  installs  monopoly, 
covetousness,  and  oppression  in  its  stead.  Are  the  people 
irrational,  that  they  should  suddenly  lose  confidence  in  any 
just  and  wise  system  of  laws?  That  epidemic  of  apparent 
folly,  in  1893,  was  caused  by  the  terrible  picture  then  pre- 
sented, at  a  single  glance,  to  the  eyes  of  discerning  men,  in 
which  they  saw  that  the  debts  of  the  world  were  tenfold 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
existence,  and  that  their  burden  was  increased  one-half  by 
the  British  policy  of  gold  monometallism,  to  which  the 
United  States  became  a  party  in  1873.  Silver,  though  crip- 
pled and  despised,  had  supported  this  avalanche  of  debt 
and  had  saved  the  banks  of  New  York  and  London,  until 
it  was  demonstrated  that  these  same  banks  had,  and  would 
use,  the  power  to  destroy  it  as  legal-tender  money.  It  was 
then  that  "confidence"  was  lost,  and  the  banks  refused  to 
pay  their  depositors.  The  cause  was  actual  and  not  a 
frantic  alarm.  It  was  the  burden  of  debts  that  was  cast 
upon  gold,  by  1:he  death  of  silver,  that  destroyed  "confi- 
dence." 

This  panic  reached  us  during  the  wheat  harvest  and 
destroyed  its  value.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  South  was  then 
growing  in  the  fields,  and  was  worth  nothing  as  security 
for  money.  The  people  of  the  South  had  but  a  single  re- 
source, and  that  consisted  very  largely  in  silver  dollars  that 
had  not  intruded  themselves  as  debits  upon  the  deposit 
accounts  of  the  banks.  Though  they  were  poor  and  with- 
out credit  in  the  banks,  they  suffered  less  in  that  fateful 
panic  than  any  other  people  except  the  French.  They  still 
had  some  money  that  the  banks  had  not  absorbed  in  their 
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deposit  accounts.  The  banks  had  not  gotten  hold  of  their 
silver  money,  and  this  saved  them.  Their  debts  to  one 
another  were  paid  more  rapidly  than  at  any  previous  time, 
and  a  single  silver  dollar  often  paid  as  much  as  twenty 
dollars  of  debt  in  a  single  day.  These  facts  alone  would 
answer  the  question  put  by  the  ARENA,  "Why  does  the 
South  want  silver  money?"  It  stood  by  us  in  our  time  of 
need,  and  has  earned  our  "confidence." 

Silver  money,  acting  as  the  pioneer  of  those  industries 
that  open  up  new  countries  and  new  channels  of  traffic  and 
commerce,  and  restore  the  old  ones  when  they  have  become 
paralyzed,  has  been  at  work  in  the  South  since  1878.  The 
stimulus  given  it  byagriculture,mining,lumbering,andman- 
ufactures  established  "confidence" in  our  resources, and  gold 
came  forth  from  its  hiding  and  began  to  seek  investment  in 
property,  and  also  consented  to  leave  its  concealment  in 
private  hoarding  and  to  swell  the  sum  of  the  deposits  in 
the  banks.  The  holders  of  gold  became  investors  in  prop- 
erty, because  silver  had  begun  to  establish  confidence  in 
the  fact  that  Southern  lands  were  valuable  for  textiles, 
grain,  iron,  coal,  and  lumber,  and  that  these  harvests  could 
be  gathered  economically,  by  contented  labor,  without  the 
aid  of  banks.  The  gold-loving  Jews  swarmed  into  the 
country,  not  to  rob  it,  but  to  own  it  They  were  "wise  in 
their  day  and  generation." 

When  the  treasury  was  in  distress,  during  the  panic  of 
1893,  because  it  was  compelled  to  keep  up  the  false  pre- 
tence that  the  gold  reserve  of  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  the  treasury  was  the  real  foundation  of  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  the  tax-paying  power  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
unable  to  get  the  gold  from  London,  appealed  to  the  South- 
ern bankers  for  gold,  and  he  got  it.  Many  of  those  banks 
refused  to  close  their  doors  to  their  depositors  during  that 
dreadful  financial  scourge.  Money  was  rendered  useless  in 
keeping  the  new  manufactories  in  operation,  for  they  were 
wrecked;  but  agriculture  held  its  own,  because  the  farmers 
had  silver  reserves  that  made  up,  in  the  activity  of  their 
circulation,  for  the  sad  want  of  volume  in  the  currency. 

If  Mr.  Sherman,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  put 
fifty  million  dollars  of  silver  coin,  along  with  fifty  million 
dollars  of  gold  coin,  in  the  show  window  of  the  treasury, 
to  prove  to  the  world  the  solvency  of  the  United  States  as 
^  banking  institution,  he  would  have  saved  us  from  ^'^^ 
r':jmand  for  more  bonds  than  the  national  banks  required 
to  keep  the  foundations  of  that  system  from  disappearing. 
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They  would  have  accepted  silver  money  as  one  basis  of  their 
credit  instead  of  bonds,  which  they,  on  a  nice  point  of  honor, 
claimed  the  right  to  convert  into  gold  bonds,  they  being 
payable  in  coins  of  silver,  as  well  as  of  gold.  It  was  the 
power  thus  given  to  the  national  banks  to  force  new  issues 
of  bonds,  at  their  option,  by  the  degradation  of  silver  as 
full  legal-tender  money,  that  gave  tongue  to  the  sudden 
outcry  against  the  silver  dollar. 

There  has  never  been  a  moment  since  resumption  of 
specie  payments  was  decided  upon,  when  every  banker  and 
capitalist  in  the  United  States,  and  many  in  London,  would 
not  have  been  found  ready  to  raise  silver  bullion  to  the 
commercial  parity  of  gold  bullion,  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one,  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  signified  its 
honorable  and  dutiful  resolve  to  pay  our  debts  according  to 
the  stipulations  printed  on  their  face,  at  the  option  of  the 
government  That  they  would  have  succeeded  in  this  high 
duty,  without  any  loss  of  credit,  is  not  open  to  doubt,  and, 
in  doing  this,  they  would  have  saved  our  American  people 
and  their  industries  from  the  death-grasp  of  British  avarice. 

Mr.  Sherman  made  this  boasting  display  of  our  national 
wealth  in  the  treasury  show-window,  without  the  authority 
of  any  law  enacted  by  congress,  and  at  the  terrible  expense 
of  locking  up  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  gold,  as  so 
much  dead  capital,  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury,  thereby 
increasing  its  supposed  value  by  decreasing  the  quantity 
in  circulation,  and  compelling  the  people  to  pay  taxes  on  it 
while  it  lay,  like  a  useless  scion  of  royalty,  in  its  gilded 
prison. 

The  South  and  the  West,  by  the  use  of  Bland- Allison  sil- 
ver certificates,  which  the  national  banks  rejected  from  their 
clearing-houses  as  "unsound  money,"  gave  to  them  such 
credit  that  Mr.  Sherman  had  no  difficulty  in  exchanging 
eighty  million  dollars  of  those  "inflated  balloons,"  as  they 
are  called,  for  eighty  million  dollars  of  gold  coin,  with  which 
he  made  up  his  gold  exhibition  in  the  treasury.  Silver, 
after  all,  had  to  buy  and  put  in  the  treasury  the  gold  which 
has  since  that  time  been  kept  there  as  a  sacred  idol ;  while 
silver  has  been  a  degraded  servitor,  toiling  in  the  ashes  of 
the  sacrificial  altars  of  this  new  and  false  god. 

The  Bland-Allison  law  had  restored  the  silver  dollar  to 
the  national  coinage  and  to  its  full  legal-tender  power,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  unwilling  to  execute  this  law, 
put  up  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  gold  coin,  and  called 
it  a  reserve  fund  in  the  treasury,  as  an  advertisement  to  for- 
eign capitalists  that  the  executive  department  would  still 
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keep  the  government  on  the  basis  of  the  single  gold  standard, 
whatever  congress  might  enact  to  the  contrary.  It  was  an 
open  defiance  to  the  congress  that  had  repealed  the  act  of 
1873  over  the  veto  of  the  president  And  yet  the  Bland- 
Allison  silver  certificates  were  used  to  purchase  eighty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  gold  coin  that  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  South  is  weary  of  this  round  of  bond  issues  which 
are  put  forth,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  to  keep  up  this 
idle  show  for  the  mere  benefit  of  gold  monometallism ;  and 
we  are  only  suffering,  as  other  producing  sections  of  our 
common  country  are  suffering,  from  the  evils  that  come  to 
every  country  from  the  degradation  of  either  of  the  precious 
metals. 

Under  our  present  system  this  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  useless  gold  coin,  kept  as  a  target  for  every  specula- 
tor on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  must  be  maintained  and 
can  be  maintained  only  by  forced  loans  from  the  people  in 
the  form  of  bonds  sustained. by  taxation.  This  ceaseless 
grind  must  go  on,  and  coming  generations  are  to  be  loaded 
with  taxation,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  now  control  our 
finances.  The  Southern  people,  in  their  heroic  efforts  to 
repair  their  losses  in  the  civil  war,  are  cut  off  from  their 
brightest  hopes  by  this  plan  of  supporting  the  government 
and  enriching  favored  classes  on  borrowed  money.  They 
feel  that  it  is  now  a  terrible  burden,  and  they  foresee  that 
it  will  be  still  more  grievous  to  their  children.  Having  no 
local  banks  of  issue,  and  their  capital  in  real  estate  being 
denied  all  credit  in  the  national  banks,  by  express  statute, 
they  look  to  silver  as  a  debt-paying,  legal-tender  money, 
and  to  silver  certificates,  giving  commercial  flexibility  and 
convenience  to  silver  dollars,  as  the  only  hope  left  to  them 
whenever  necessity  forces  them  to  use  their  credit  in  the 
conduct  of  their  industries. 

It  is  now  demonstrated  by  our  experience  that  there  is 
no  possible  way  to  protect  the  one  hundred  million  dollars 
of  reserved  gold  in  the  treasury  except  to  destroy  the  demand 
obligations  of  the  United  States  as  fast  as  they  are  re- 
deemed, or  to  announce  our  purpose  to  redeem  them,  at  our 
option,  by  the  payment  of  the  coin  specified  in  those  obliga- 
tions. 

The  only  way  to  "divorce"  the  government  from  its  alleged 
banking  business  is  to  withdraw  its  alleged  banking  obliga- 
tions. To  do  this  without  the  substitution  of  local  bank 
issues  or  full  legal-tender  silver  money  would  simply  de- 
stroy the  whole  country.  Yet  this  must  be  done,  it  seems, 
in  honor  of  the  golden  god  that  is  enthroned  in  the  treasury, 
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or  else  his  insatiable  maw  must  be  constantly  refilled  with 
gold  coin,  by  the  issue  of  more  bonds,  that  he  may  flood  it 
out  to  the  hungry  syndicates  and  speculators  who  besiege 
this  temple  for  more  profits  wrung  from  the  people,  and  cry 
out  with  loud  acclaim,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 
The  South  refuses  to  worship  at  that  shrine;  and  she 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so,  if  her  knees  were  ready 
to  stoop  with  such  fawning.  In  our  system  of  finance,  the 
producing  classes  are  excluded  from  the  advantage's  that 
are  given  by  law  to  those  who  speculate  in  money,  and  this 
curse  will  rest  upon  the  country  until  the  people  are  re- 
stored to  the  full  measure  of  their  rights,  as  the  same  are 
clearly  defined  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


THE  SOCIALITY  OF  JESUS'  EELIGION; 
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The  chief  characteristic  of  Biblical  religion,  from  Moses 
to  Jesus,  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  simplest  facts  of 
the  common  life;  in  the  terms  of  social  effort.  Fellowship 
with  God  is  scripturally  disclosed  in  anything  but  occult  or 
mythological  modes,  mysterious  or  theological  terms.  Both 
the  legal  and  prophetic  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
in  terms  that  are  always  sociological,  and  but  incidentally 
theological ;  in  forms  distinctly  political,  having  to  do  with 
social  conditions  and  political  outlooks.  Moses  has  revela- 
tions concerning  sanitary  laws,  architecture,  marriage  rela- 
tions, land  ownership,  good  government,  and  the  common- 
wealth of  society.  Elijah  and  Isaiah,  with  all  the  prophets, 
are  social  and  national  reformers.  David  is  a  man  of  affairs, 
and  Ezekiel  a  teacher  of  political  ethics.  Jesus  is  simply 
reared,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  seems  to  live  the  most 
domestic  of  lives  in  His  parental  home,  and  among  His 
friends.  His  teachings  or  doctrines  have  to  do  with  human 
relations,  and  are  more  distinctly  economic  than  what  we 
understand  by  the  term  religious.  His  ideal  is  social,  and 
His  work  to  redeem  men  for  the  righteous  society  of  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  reveals  the  relation  of 
God  to  man  in  the  simplest  facts  and  movements  of  nature, 
in  the  ordinary  tasks  of  the  common  life,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  of  economic  communism.  Christianity  comes  from  ^  -  y 
Him,  not  as  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  system,  but  as  a>^-^^  / 
revelation  of  life;  not  as  a  cult  of  worship,  but  as  a  social 
ideal,  based  upon  the  sacrifice  of  service  as  the  natural  law 
of  human  life. 

In  religion  as  a  thing  in  itself  Jesus  was  not  interested ; 
rather,  He  looked  with  profound  distrust  upon  what  was 
then,  and  is  now,  both  officially  and  popularly  understood 
by  religion.     A  religious  cult  was  something  He  could  not     n 
tolerate;  an  official   religion   v/as   to  Him   a   usurpation.    < 
Religious  forms  and  theological  dogmas  He  regarded  as    * 
matters  of  little  consequence,  except  as  they  perverted  and 
oppressed  human  life.    There  is  no  indication  that  Jesus 
came  expecting  to  found  a  new  religion,  but  every  indication 


*  From  ft  lecture  oonne  to  be  given  in  various  American  cities  this  winter. 
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that  He  came  expecting  to  discrose  to  men  the  divine  op 
natural  order  of  human  relations.  He  came,  and  His  dis- 
ciples were  sent,  to  reveal  a  new  mode  of  life.  Nothing  indi-  ^ 
cates  that  the  people  who  heard  Him  gladlj,  or  that  the 
disciples  who  followed  Him,  had  any  thought  that  a  new 
religion  was  being  founded.  The  idea  of  becoming  specifi- 
cally the  founder  of  a  new  religion  was  one  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  devil  which  Jesus  overcame  in  the  wilderness — 
a  temptation  to  which  Mahomet  afterward  yielded.  Jesus 
never  contemplated  the  organized  cult  of  worship,  the  great 
ethnic  religion,  that  has  grown  up  bearing  His  name.  1  do 
not  say  that  this  is  wholly  evil,  or  that  it  was  not  an  inevi- 
table historical  process  in  the  evolution  of  the  universal 
society  and  religion.  But  it  is  foreign,  and  in  large  measure 
antagonistic,  to  anything  in  the  thought  or  outlook  of  Jesus. 

It  was  human  life  that  interested  Jesus  and  that  seemed 
to  Him,  even  at  its  worst,  to  be  the  one  altogether  sacred 
matter  of  concern.  Every  phase  and  expression  of  life 
caught  and  held  His  attention  to  the  point  of  intensest  fasci- 
nation. He  reverenced  human  life,  and  spoke  with  abhor- 
rence of  the  religion  that  would  conceive  of  man  as  made  for 
itself.  The  call  of  Jesus  was  to  citizenship  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  was  then  the  commonly  understood  Hebrew  /  // 
term  for  social  justice,  and  which  term  Jesus  used  to  repre-  *  *' 
sent  the  new  and  glorious  order  of  life  he  expected  to  organ- 
ize upon  earth — glorious  because  just,  and  just  because 
social.  He  thought  to  show  the  end  and  reality  of  all  relig- 
ion in  an  organization  of  human  life  in  which  all  men  should 
live  for  the  common  good.  Leaving  no  cult  of  worship — in 
fact  avoiding  such  as  the  most  deadly  moral  fatality — His 
blessing  was  upon  those  who  divinely  gave  themselves  to 
the  service  of  humanity. 

The  age  that  finally  changed  the  revelation  of  Jesus  from 
a  social  ideal  to  an  official  religion,  from  a  revelation  of 
righteousness  to  a  theological  system,  was  the  most  licen- 
tious and  untruthful,  the  most  morally  apostate  and  in- 
sanely wicked,  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Nicene 
council,  from  which  the  church  received  its  theology,  was  so 
shamelessly  immoral,  so  without  sense  of  right  and  human 
honor,  as  to  outrage  even  Constantine's  sense  of  ethical 
decency — and  he,  though  styled  the  first  Christian  emperor 
by  church  fables,  almost  avowedly  atheistic  in  both  morals 
and  intellect,  a  character  that  might  stand  as  the  historic 
incarnation  of  the  political  genius  of  evil.  It  is  a  long  and 
downward  journey  from  Jesus  to  Athanasius,  longer  by  far 
than  from  Athanasius  to  either  Hildebrand  or  Calvin. 
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I  do  not  say  that  the  church  has  not  been  receiving  moral 
discipline,  yet  to  bear  its  best  fruit,  during  these  centuries 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  theology  and  ecclesiaMtical 
politics.  But  we  need  to  understand  that  this  wilderness, 
in  which  we  still  wander  among  the  bones  of  our  fathers, 
is  not  the  land  of  social  promise  which  Jesus  viewed  for 
His  nation,  and  His  human  race.  We  need  also  to  realize, 
at  this  moment  of  greatest  human  effort  toward  righteous- 
ness, that  we  are  false  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  infidel  to  His 
doctrines  of  human  life,  and  recreant  to  His  social  ideal,  to 
suffer  the  past  to  circumscribe  our  fundamental  thought  and 
religious  work.  It  is  not  simply  that  I  have  the  same  right 
to  think  and  act  that  Athanasius  and  Calvin  had,  but  that  1 
am  under  the  same  obligation  to  God  and  man  to  think  and 
act  in  the  freedom  of  Jesus.  The  moral  recovery  of  the 
church  from  Greek  and  Roman  theology,  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  simple  religion  and  social  ideal  of  Jesus  to 
Christendom,  is  the  process  at  work  in  modern  society,  and 
is  the  beatific  religion  which,  though  dimly  seen,  is  yet 
mightily  and  hopefully  attracting  the  common  life. 

The  sociality  of  life  was  Jesus'  fundamental  religious  con- 
ception. The  sociality  of  religion  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus' 
religious  experience,  and  is  the  realization  of  His  kingdom. 
His  teaching  did  not  come  into  the  world  as  something  new, 
but  as  an  interpretation  of  that  which .  is  eternal  in  all 
religion ;  it  came  as  a  programme  for  the  simple  organization 
of  all  religious  facts  and  forces  in  a  redeemed  and  natural 
human  life.  Christianity  began,  so  far  as  it  issued  from 
Jesus,  not  as  a  new  religion,  but  as  a  revelation  of  human 
life  in  a  social  ideal.  The  whole  law  of  man's  relation  to 
God,  the  knowledge  of  which  law  had  hitherto  been  frag- 
mentary, Jesus  came  declaring.  To  reveal  the  sociality  of 
religion,  he  taught  by  deed  and  word. 

The  realization  of  religion  in  a  hnman  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  the  service  to  which  He  gave  His  life  a  faultless  sacri- 
fice. In  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  Testament, 
does  the  term  kingdom  of  God  or  kingdom  of  heaven  mean 
anything  else  than  a  righteous  society  upon  earth.  Nothing 
else  was  either  meant  or  understood  by  Jesus'  teaching  to 
the  people,  or  to  His  immediate  disciples.  The  term  was 
commonly  used  to  signify  a  perfect  social  justice — a  justice 
to  be  fully  realized  when  the  Messiah  should  come.  It  was 
exx)ected  that  He,  whenever  He  came,  or  whoever  He  mi^ht 
prove  to  be,  would  bring  in  a  social  order  so  just,  so  free 
from  oppression  and  righteous  in  freedom,  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  direct  reign  of  God  in 
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human  affairs,  the  manifest  and  indisputable  setting  of  His 
government  in  the  world.  While  Jesus'  ideal  of  the  king- 
dom was  surpassingly  purer  than  the  popular  and  orthodox 
ideal,  and  His  conception  of  the  kingdom's  law  and  methods 
radically  different,  it  was  none  the  less  the  same  kingdom  of 
heaven  He  intended.  He  did  not  expect,  nor  did  He  once 
lead  the  people  to  expect,  anything  other  than  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  holy  society  of  universal 
justice  on  the  earth. 

Many  of  Jesus'  sayings  are  an  assimilation  and  living  re- 
production, a  rich  bloom  and  perfect  fruit,  of  what  was  best 
and  hid  in  current  Hebrew  teaching.  He  had  abundantly 
fed  His  spirit  upon  the  thoughts  of  Isaiah,  and  had  formed 
His  ideals  in  part  from  that  prophet's  glowing  visions  of  the 
redeemed  nation,  leading  the  world  into  a  regenerated 
civilization.  He  talked  in  an  ethical  and  social  language 
that  was  then  no  more  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  church 
than  it  is  now,  in  another  way,  to  the  Christian  church.  It 
was  the  language  of  the  redeemed  society,  calling  men  to 
repentance  as  the  condition  of  its  realization ;  the  tongue  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  calling  men  to  a  new  moral  birth  as  the 
first  condition  of  citizenship.  For  the  redemption  of  human 
life  to  this  holy  society.  He  endured  the  cross,  with  His 
glorious  disgrace,  and  gained  the  secret  of  power.  Through 
the  knowledge  that  His  broken  life  and  shed  blood  would  be 
the  living  meat  and  drink  of  the  world,  that  oiit  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul  would  finally  issue  the  salvation  of  the 
righteous  society.  He  carried  with  joy  the  shame  heaped 
upon  Him  by  a  faithless  church  and  nation.  For  this  He 
drank  His  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs,  bore  without  murmur- 
ing the  sufferings  by  which  He  learned  obedience,  and  went 
shelterless  into  the  assailing  storms  of  avenging  evil.  The 
righting  of  human  wrong,  the  realization  of  the  brotherhood 
of  human  life,  was  the  sanctifying  motive  that  raised  Him 
to  the  moral  glory  of  the  cross. 

The  sociality  of  experience  is,  then,  a  fundamental  fact  of 
Jesus'  religion.  We  cannot  hold  fellowship  with  God  apart 
from  the  particulars  of  our  occupation  and  career;  apart 
from  our  daily  relations  with  men  and  things.  Our  religious 
experience  is  without  value  except  it  comprehend,  change, 
and  ethically  glorify  the  actual  facts  of  life.  Religious  ex- 
periences outside  the  terms  of  work  and  fact  are  a  fiction 
and  an  evil,  leading  men  and  religion  astray,  and  leaving 
human  life  unredeemed  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  We 
know  the  legend  that  Julian  the  emperor  once  said^that  it  is 
much  easier  to  worship  Jesus  than  to  obey  Him :  Whether 
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the  saying  be  Julian's  or  not,  it  is  true  in  Christian  history 
and  experience.  It  is  easy  to  be  worshipfully  or  profession- 
ally religious;  to  be  just  and  righteous  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. Religion  is  relations,  and  a  right  relation  with  God  is 
primarily  a  right  relation  with  human  life,  where  the  God 
of  man  is.  The  sociality  of  religious  experience  is  its  value 
alike  to  God  and  man;  its  sociality  is  the  true  measure  of  its 
reality. 

The  religious,  because  social,  test  of  life  is  in  the  quality 
of  our  relations  with  our  fellowmen,  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions. The  test  comes  to  us  amidst  our  work  in  the  school, 
the  factory,  the  mine,  the  workshop,  the  farm;  amidst  the 
highly  respectable  dishonesties  of  the  counting-room,  and 
the  wretched  integrities  of  commercial  conceit ;  amidst  the 
average  pastorate,  where  the  sweet  lies  of  pastoral  polite- 
nesses become  habitual  before  recognized,  destroying  both 
intellectual  and  ethical  manhood,  and  often  putting  a  repu- 
table moral  emaciation  in  the  place  of  a  man;  amidst  the 
home  experiences,  which  more  than  all  else  are  the  social 
fountain,  and  where  our  lives  falsify  our  ideals.  To  be 
morally  splendid  in  the  heat  of  public  conflict,  in  the  thick  of 
controversy  or  viewed  battle,  even  in  martyr-fire  and  dun- 
geon chain,  is  infinitely  easier  than  to  fulfil  the  sacrifice  of 
service  in  the  daily  rounds  of  the  common  life.  A  small  and 
generally  deceitful  jnatter  it  is  to  become  the  leader  of  offi- 
cial religion,  to  endow  great  philanthropies,  to  be  known 
and  honored  by  the  successful;  but  to  fulfil  the  common 
career  as  a  social  function  is  to  make  human  life  a  glory  of 
God.  It  is  not  so  great  a  moral  triumph  to  have  faith  to 
remove  mountains,  to  live  sheltered  and  protected  religious 
devotees,  to  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned  for  truth's  sake, 
as  it  is  to  love  the  unloving  and  unlovable;  to  become  divine 
incarnations  in  the  common  life,  and  glorify  God  by  glorify- 
ing that. 

That  the  banker  does  not  open  his  bank  in  the  morning 
with  the  doxology,  that  the  legislation  of  the  state  is  not 
worded  in  religious  phraseology,  that  the  carpenter  does 
not  saw  off  each  board  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  that  the  mer- 
chant does  not  dismiss  his  customers  with  a  benediction, 
that  the  judge  does  not  convene  court  with  chapters  from 
Leviticus,  that  the  insurance  company  does  not  print  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  its  policies,  renders  these  opera- 
tions none  the  less  social  sacraments  and  rituals  of  justice. 
Whoever  casts  from  his  bank  door,  or  barn  door,  or  factory 
door,  or  (Jub-house  door,  or  political  caucus  door,  or  ball- 
room door,  or  kitchen  door,  or  bedroom  door,  the  social 
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shrine,  is  so  far  an  atheist.  For  atheism  is  God-out-ness 
from  life;  and  religion  is  God-in-ness  in  relations,  making 
every  human  act  and  intercourse  a  religious  rite. 

While  I  do  not  forget  that  ours  is  a  world  of  stem  fact  and 
toil,  with  the  gulf  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  greater 
than  the  purest  and  strongest  seem  able  to  pass,  while  to  the 
truest  and  bravest,  life  often  seems  a  slow,  wearisome,  sad- 
f ul  school  of  disenchantment,  and  that  there  is  bread  to  be 
earned  with  children  to  be  reared,  I  yet  remember  that 
amidst  sternest  conditions  of  life  has  the  glory  .of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  the  sons  of  men.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
hardest  experiences  that  the  ethical  reality  of  Jesus'  life  was 
evolved.  His  moral  glory  was  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  in- 
carnation of,  as  well  as  in,  the  common  life.  While  Herod 
and  Pilate  rule  the  state,  with  wicked  Oaiaphas  and  prudent 
Nicodemus  in  the  church,  and  Gamaliel  in  the  schools,  the 
Messiah  comes  with  the  familiar  accents  of  the  common  life, 
a  carpenter's  son,  with  a  peasant  education,  a  simple  man 
of  the  people. 

There  comes  to  me  often  in  these  days  an  appeal  of  John 
Calvin,  the  most  maligned  man  of  history,  whose  picture 
looks  down  upon  me,  in  the  little  room  where  I  study,  like 
some  great  sorrowful  majestic  angel  of  judgment.  The 
appeal,  made  to  the  king  who  had  banished  this  sweetest 
and  gentlest  of  spirits,  as  well  as  stern  witness  to  the 
government  of  God  over  human  life,  was  this:  **I  plead  the 
cause  of  all  the  faithful,  nay  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  is  at 
the  present  time  so  completely  rent  and  trampled  under  foot 
throughout  your  kingdom  that  it  seems  to  be  in  a  very 
desperate  case."  But  to  us  comes  a  grander,  more  imme- 
diate and  historical  appeal — the  appeal  of  the  Christ  in  the 
wronged  and  tormented  human  life  of  our  nation  and  genera- 
tion ;  the  appeal  of  the  Christ,  not  for  reformation  and  sepa- 
ration, but  for  regeneration,  and  collective  aspiration  and 
effort  toward  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
the  earth.  By  all  the  voices  that  articulate  the  social  need 
and  strain,  the  social  woe  and  threat,  God  summons  us  to 
the  matchless  work  of  the  divine  organization  of  human  life 
by  the  facts  and  forces  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

We  are  nearing  the  social  crisis  of  the  world;  it  is  also  the 
crisis  of  Christ's  religion.  The  forces  of  selfishness  and 
sacrifice  are  gathering  for  their  supreme  struggle  on  the 
field  of  Christ's  truth,  while  the  cross  has  become  foolish- 
ness to  the  church  which  bears  His  name.  The  church  has 
become  of.  the  world  even  as  He  was  not  of  the  world. 
Things  which  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  are 
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now  no  more  highly  esteemed  in  the  world  than  in  the 
church,  and  the  church  has  been  reconciling  itself  to  the  will 
of  the  world  rather  than  vicariously  reconciling  the  world 
to  the  will  of  God. 

We  can  no  longer  expect  that  we,  in  the  midst  of  this 
material  civilization  and  its  religion,  can  be  in  accord  with 
commercial  and  social  customs,  political  and  religious  opin- 
ions, any  more  than  the  disciples  who  followed  Jesus 
through  His  conflict  with  Jewish  religion,  and  then  went 
abroad  as  witnesses  and  martyrs  in  Roman  civilization. 
Christless  institutions  and  interests  will  hold  deadly  hate 
toward  the  faithful  disciple  of  to-day  as  truly  as  they  hated 
the  disciples  who  were  sent  from  Olivet  to  convert  the  na- 
tions. If  the  organized  wrong  of  the  world  is  not  against 
us,  then  Christ  is  not  in  us.  No  disciple,  in  any  sphere  of 
life,  can  be  at  peace  with  present  social  wrongs,  with  the 
religious  apostasies  that  would  rob  Jesus'  name  of  its  glory, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  peace  of  God.  The  peace 
which  springs  from  faith  in  Christ  is  peace  in  the  midst  of 
conflict  and  tribulation ;  it  is  not  the  world's  kind  of  peace ; 
it  is  the  peace  that  carries  the  sword  of  righteousness  in  its 
hand.  Only  by  taking  this  sword,  selling  its  garments  of 
pride  and  luxury  for  its  purchase,  and  returning  to  the  work 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  can  the  church  be  the  organ  through 
which  Christ's  religion  will  accomplish  the  work  given  it  to 
do.  There  is  a  vast  heroism  sleepii^g  in  the  church,  and  the 
world  is  full  of  Messianic  potencies  struggling  for  expres- 
sion in  civilization.  To  these  there  comes  the  most  historic 
and  creative  of  opportunities  for  the  victory  of  failure  under 
the  leadership  of  Jesus. 

Human  life  is  now  so  settled  in  discontent  with  individual- 
istic principles  and  competitive  practices,  so  glowing  with 
Messianic  forces,  so  near  to  breathing  the  heavenly  breath 
and  watchful  for  the  holy  city,  that  it  often  seems  that  if  the 
many  sons  of  God  now  committed  to  the  social  redemption 
could  find  some  way  to  make  one  supreme  associate  sacri- 
fice, fully  illustrative  of  the  social  law,  they  might  lift  the 
whole  organism  into  a  living  social  vision,  so  appealing  and 
commanding  that  it  would  renew  the  strength  of  the  com- 
mon life  to  enter  upon  the  strifeless  progress  of  the  ran- 
somed society. 


YACCINATION  AN  ERROR -ITS  COMPULSION 

A  WRONG. 


SECOND   PART. 


BY  ALFRED   MILNBS,  M.  A. 


(  Concluded.^ 

I  pass  to  the  second  part  of  my  contention,  and  now 
affirm  that  the  compulsion  of  vaccination  is  a  wrong;  and 
I  put  my  reasons  for  that  conclusion  into  the  comprehen- 
sive statement  that  the  justifications  of  it  are  false.  As 
before,  but  still  more  briefly,  I  proceed  to  state  them  as  1 
find  them  urged  by  compulsionists,  appending  a  few  words 
of  reply  to  each. 

Jvstification  I:  Unanimity  of  the  Medical  Profession. — 
The  doctors,  we  are  told,  are  unanimously  against  us,  and 
surely  they  ought  to  know,  and  we  ought  to  submit  our 
judgment  to  theirs.  But  I  reply  that  the  very  reverse  is 
true.  So  far  from  the  medical  profession  being  unanimous 
on  the  question,  there  could  hardly  be  found  a  matter  within 
the  limits  of  which  more  numerous  and  more  fundamental 
differences  are  to  be  found  between  different  members  of  the 
profession.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  proposition  can  be 
framed  with  respect  to  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, but  its  direct  contradictory  could  be  quoted  from  pro- 
vaccinal  medical  works  of  equal  authority. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  many  marks  should  be 
made  on  the  child's  arm?"  we  find  among  physicians  of 
unimpeachable  vaccinal  orthodoxy,  that  Drs.  Drysdale  and 
Lee  say  "One,"  Dr.  Adam  of  Liverpool  says  '''Two,"  Dr. 
Greenhalgh  of  London  says  "Three,"  the  Local  Government 
Board  demands  four.  Dr.  Sandwith  of  Wandsworth  says 
"Five,"  Dr.  Debenham  of  London  says  "Six,"  Dr.  Cursch- 
mann,  the  great  German  authority,  says  "Twelve,  six  on 
each  arm,"  and  Dr.  Bond  of  Gloucester  says  "The  more  the 
better."  Thus  has  vaccine  progressed,  from  the  original 
single  scratch  of  Jenner,  which  any  old  woman  could  make 
with  a  darning  needle,  up  to  an  apotheosis  of  tattoo. 

How  often  must  it  be  repeated  to  secure  immunity?    And 
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you  can  select  any  answer  you  please  from  the  "once  only" 
of  the  original  Jeuner,  through  the  single  or  puberty 
repetition  of  Seaton,  up  to  the  "vaccinization"  of  Warlo- 
mont,  or  repetition  every  four  months  till  no  further  result 
is  attained,  and  whereby  the  last  shred  of  the  immortal 
Jenner  is  flung  to  the  winds;  your  attention  being  here 
attracted  by  the  way  by  a  very  pretty  quarrel  between  Sir 
William  Jenner,  advising  revaccination  whenever  there  is 
an  epidemic,  and  Dr.  Guy,  before  quoted,  declaring  vaccina- 
tion during  epidemics  to  be  useless  or  worse. 

If  you  inquire  as  to  the  lymph  to  be  used,  you  will  once 
more  let  Babel  loose.  Horse-grease  cowpox,  spontaneous 
cowpox,  horse-grease  pure  and  simple,  the  form  of  human 
smallpox  known  as  swine-pox,  cattle  plague,  horse-pox, 
sheep-pox,  smallpox-cowpox,  an  erysipelatous  swelling  on 
the  thigh  of  a  sucking  colt,  tartar-emetic  vaccine,  vegetable 
vaccine — all  have  been  actually  used  and  most  have  had 
their  serious  advocates.  The  choice  is  ample ;  the  law  gives 
you  no  definition,  and  I  would  not  presume  to  offer  advice. 
Only  remember  that  you  must  have  the  right  one  or  it  is 
no  good  at  all. 

The  theories  of  the  alleged  protection,  though  not  quite 
so  great  in  number,  are  fully  as  internecine  in  their  strife 
as  the  lymphs  themselves.  There  is  the  generally  received 
exhaustion-of-pabulum  theory,  the  secretion-of -antidote 
theory  of  Klebs,  the  education-of-tissues  theory,  or  the 
theory  of  the  training  of  the  phagocytes,  any  one  of  which 
you  may  adopt  as  your  justification  for  feeling  disappointed 
if  you  take  smallpox  after  being  vaccinated  with  some  one 
or  all,  or  any  permutaticm  or  combinaticm  of  any  or  all,  of 
the  aforesaid  lymphs.  In  truth  the  unanimity  is  confined  to 
this,  that  while  every  doctor  denounces  tlie  practice  of 
every  other  doctor  as  being  in  some  respect  useless  or  dan- 
gerous, they  all  agree  in  denouncing  me  for  agreeing  with 
too  many  of  them  at  once. 

Unanimity  does  not  exist.  But  suppose  it  did,  what 
then?  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  no  less  unani- 
mous profession  had  been  as  unanimously  wrong.  They 
were  unanimous  once  about  inoculation ;  and  the  very  law 
that  now  enforces  vaccination  provides  for  a  month's  im- 
prisonment of  any  one  of  them  who  might  now  try  to  go 
back  to  the  old  unanimous  faith.  Thev  were  unanimous 
once  about  bleeding;  and  this  unanimous  blunder  was 
erected  intp  a  fetish  and  to  it  were  sacrificed  hecatombs  of 
human  victims.  Its  memory  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of 
the  Lancetj  the  principal  medical  paper  of  England,  which 
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thus,  80  far  as  the  infallibility  implied  in  compulsory  powers 
is  concerned,  week  by  week  cries  stinking  fish  in  open 
market  Unanimity  does  not  exist,  and  if  it  did  could  not 
justify  compulsion  against  our  plea  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession does  not  come  to  us  with  a  record  sufficiently  re- 
assuring to  tempt  us  to  lay  at  its  feet  our  right  of  private 
judgment  and  our  own  sacred  resposibilities  in  a.  matter 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  little  atom  of  helplessness 
which,  while  we  think  the  problem  over,  smiles  in  our  face 
and  trusts  us. 

Justificathnll:  The  Unvaccinated  are  a  Public  Danger. 
— It  is  held  that  if  a  man  lived  alone,  we  might  allow  him 
to  have  smallpox  at  his  pleasure;  but  that  as  we  live  in 
societies  we  cannot  permit  the  unvaccinated  to  take  a 
disease  which  they  may  communicate  to  others;  and  there- 
fore we  are  forced  to  compel  vaccination  in  self-defence. 
To  this  I  reply  that  no  man  can  give  away  what  he  has  not 
got  The  unvaccinated  must  have  smallpox  before  their 
having  it  can  be  a  danger  to  anyone  else.  And  where  are 
they  to  get  it  from?  They  must  either,  in  each  community, 
receive  it  from  the  vaccinated,  or  else,  for  that  community, 
it  must  originate  amongst  their  own  class.  But  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  when  smallpox  attacks  a  com- 
munity it  does  not  commence  with  the  unvaccinated. 
When  the  great  pandemic  struck  the  town  of  Bonn,  the  first 
unvaccinated  case  to  occur  stood  No.  42  in  the  chronological 
order  of  the  cases.  At  Cologne  the  first  unvaccinated  case 
was  No.  173.  At  Leignitz  the  first  unvaccinated  case  v/as 
No.  224.  Whilst  when  we  come  nearer  home  we  have  such 
outbreaks  as  that  at  Bromley,  before  alluded  to,  where 
every  man  and  mother's  son  attacked  had  been  vaccinated. 
The  stream  runs  from  the  wolf  to  the  lamb,  and  none  but 
lupine  logic  can  convict  the  lamb  of  making  it  muddy  for 
the  wolf  to  drink. 

But  further,  this  accusation  gives  up  the  whole  case  for 
vaccination.  What  is  vaccination  to  do?  Is  it  to  protect, 
or  only  to  mitigate?  If  it  is  to  protect,  then  how  can  the 
unvaccinated  be  a  danger  to  those  whose  vaccination  pro- 
tects them  from  attack?  Whereas  if  the  claim  is  that  it 
only  mitigates,  then  so  far  as  contagion  is  concerned,  one 
case  of  smallpox  is  like  another,  and  the  unmitigated, 
because  unvaccinated,  cases  are  neither  more  nor  less  of  a 
public  danger  than  the  vaccinally  mitigated  ones.  This 
being  so,  the  public  has  no  more  concern  with  my  choosinp: 
to  take  my  smallpox  without  mitigation  than  with  my  tak- 
ing my  coffee  without  milk.    The  fact  is  that  it  is  next  to 
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impossible  to  find  any  living  soul  who  does  really  believe  in 
vaccination.  The  plentitude  of  fear  shows  paucity  of  faith. 
And  when  a  man  declares,  as  a  man  did  a  little  while  ago 
declare  in  London,  that  he  had  been  vaccinated  five  times, 
but  that  there  was  one  thing  he  would  not  do  if  he  could 
help  it,  and  that  was  to  live  in  the  same  parish  with  an  un- 
vaccinated  child,  he  demonstrated  with  an  eloquence  I  can- 
not hope  to  rival  that  his  faith  in  vaccination  was  on  a  level 
with  my  own.  Your  zeal  in  public  enforcement  is  a  measure 
of  your  private  unbelief.  Vaccination  is  either  good  or  bad. 
And  its  goodness  removes  the  need,  as  its  badness  destroys 
the  right,  of  enforcement  on  the  unwilling. 

Defeated  on  all  the  other  counts,  the  last  plea  is  virtually 
an  appeal  ad  miscricordiam.    I  pass  to  the  consideration  of 

J  unification  III:  It  Docs  No  Harm- — We  enter  here  upon 
a  portion  of  our  sutlject  where  satire  dies  upon  the  saddened 
lip  and  sorrow  reigns  supreme.  It  is  also  the  portion  where 
the  batteries  of  modern  investigation  have  been  turned  with 
the  most  ruinous  effect  upon  the  fortresses  of  the  old  be- 
liefs and  the  old  assertions.  And  as  a  consequence  efforts 
have  of  course  been  made  to  show  that  no  such  plea  has 
been  urged  by  any  who  have  been  of  recognized  authority. 
But  equally  of  course  the  allegation  is  false,  and  also  of 
course  it  comes  too  late.  No  less  a  writer  than  Mr.  Simon, 
in  the  Papers  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  says, 
speaking  of  the  advantages  of  vaccination,  that  "against 
this  vast  gain  there  is  no  loss  to  count";  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  no  assertion  ever  did  more  to  rivet  the  bolts  of 
our  compulsory  vaccination.  Persistent  denial,  both  gen- 
eral, as  against  all  injury  or  any,  and  special,  as  against  the 
possibility  of  the  vaccinal  communication  of  certain  special 
diseases,  has  pervaded  the  profession.  In  the  same  Papers 
Mr.  Simon  also  wrote,  "I  must  say  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible,  save  under  circumstances  of  gross  and  punish- 
able misconduct,  for  any  other  infection  than  that  of  cow- 
pox  to  be  communicated  in  what  pretends  to  be  the  per- 
formance of  vaccination."  And  in  respect  of  the  communi- 
cation by  vaccine  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  contagia, 
the  same  eminent  authority  quotes,  without,  by  the  way,  a 
word  of  disapproval,  numerous  experiments,  heartlessly  and 
treacherously  performed  with  hideous  results  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  helpless  poor,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  such 
communication  to  be  impossible.  The  names  quoted  are  all 
those  of  men  in  the  front  rank  of  the  contest,  including 
Blache,  Heim,  Taupin,  Rochot,  Debar,  Bousquet,  Sigmund, 
and  many  others.    And  coming  down  to  more  modem  times 
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I  find  in  a  pamphlet,  now  lying  before  me,  entitled  "Pacts 
concerning  V^accination,  for  Heads  of  Families,  revised  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  issued  with  their  sanc- 
tion," the  express  declaration:  "The  fear  that  a  foul  disease 
may  be  implanted  by  vaccination  is  an  unfounded  one.  .  .  . 
The  alleged  injury  arising  from  vaccination  is  indeed  dis- 
proved by  all  medical  experience."  Such  have  been  the 
uncompromising  declarations;  turn  we  now  to  facts. 

In  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  for  England  there 
is  now  a  regular  and  permanent  heading  for  deaths  from 
"Cowpox  and  other  effects  of  Vaccination."  The  entry 
began  in  1881,  since  which  time  there  have  been  recorded, 
on  the  basis  of  death  certificates  signed  by  medical  men 
themselves,  no  less  than  418  deaths.  This  is  in  itself,  look 
at  it  as  we  will,  a  terrible  loss  of  infant  life.  But  un- 
happily we  know  that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  true 
total  of  the  death-roll.  We  know  that  when  publicly  con- 
ducted inquiry  has  brought  home  the  fact  of  a  death  at* 
caused  by  vaccination,  it  has  brought  home  another  truth 
as  well,  and  has  shown  that  the  death-certificate  did  not 
assign  the  true  cause,  or  only  assigned  a  part  of  it  In  fact, 
the  advice  to  omit  all  mention  of  vaccination  in  the  certifi- 
cates of  such  cases  has  been  published  by  one  medical  news- 
paper in  England,  and  never  repudiated  by  any  other;  the 
bald  reason  being  given,  to  save  vaccination  from  reproach. 
Hence,  to  appreciate  the  harm  attributable  to  vaccination 
we  have  two  things  to  do.  We  must  turn  to  the  general 
records  of  infant  mortality  in  order  to  get  some  rough 
estimate  of  the  number  of  the  fatalities,  and  then,  to  learn 
their  nature,  we  must  hearken  to  the  description  of  in- 
dividual cases  in  which  disaster  has  been  admitted  as 
beyond  question.  Both  things  are  possible.  For  there  are 
two  parliamentary  returns  (No.  392,  Sess.  2,  1880,  and  No. 
872  of  1888)  which  set  forth  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one 
year  old,  calculated  "per  million  births,"  from  various 
diseases  of  which  it  has  been  alleged  that  they  are  capable 
of  causation  or  aggravation  by  vaccination,  for  each  year 
from  1847  to  1886.  The  two  papers  form  together  a  very 
bulky  document,  far  too  long  for  insertion  here;  but  it  is 
easy  to  give  in  small  space  the  essence  of  them  so  far  as  our 
present  purpose  is  concerned.  For  they  embrace  a  space 
of  seven  years,  1847-53,  of  voluntary  vaccination,  not  en- 
forced by  law  and  comparatively  little  practised  by  the 
people;  then  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  1854-67,  of  the 
operation  of  the  first  compulsory  law,  that  of  1853,  during 
which  vaccination  was  obligatory,  but  very  imperfectly 
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enforced;  and  lastly,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  1868-86,  of 
real  and  rigid  compulsion.  Snch  periods  are  real  and 
natural  periods  to  take  for  comparison,  for  tliey  correspond 
to  actual  changes  in  vaccine  law.  Of  course  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  calculation  per  million  births  needs  no 
correction  for  increasing  population ;  hence  we  can  take  the 
averages  of  these  periods  and  see  what  will  be  the  result  for 
some  of  these  diseases.  The  results  appear  in  the  sub- 
joined table: 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Average  yearly  Deaths  under  One  Tear  of  Age  per  1,000,000  Births, 

from  the  undermentioned  causes. 

£ry-       Skin  Meflenterto 

Syphilis,    sipelas.  Disease.  Scrofula.   Disease. 

Volantory  vaccination,  1847-53,       664       817        im         351        2,981 

Obligatory  **  1854-07,     1,206        781        253  611        3,385 

Enforced  *'  1868^6,    1,788       785       387      1,037       4,426 

We  find,  then,  that  for  four  out  of  five  of  these  diseases, 
a  terrible  increase  has  taken  place,  and  that  that  increase 
corresponds  in  time  periods  with  the  increase  in  the 
stringency  of  the  regulations  for  enforcing  vaccination. 
And  it  is  thus  for  the  defenders  of  vaccine  to  disprove  if 
they  can  the  apparently  obvious  conclusion,  which  can 
hardly  escape  being  drawn  by  anyone  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  appreciates  the  method  of  concomitant 
variations.  Of  course  we  must  not  attribute  to  vaccination 
the  whole  of  this  increase.  Under  the  head  of  syphilis,  for 
example,  there  will  be  allowance  to  be  made  for  differences 
of  diagnosis  'and  nomenclature.  But  it  is  no  longer  dis- 
puted that  vaccination  is  a  vera  causa.  That  is  now 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is  even 
declared  that  there  never  was  any  denial  of  it — a  declara- 
tion whose  worth  has  already  been  demonstrated.  So  great 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson — and  on  syphilis 
there  is  no  greater — has  published  accounts  of  not  merely 
individual  cases,  but  of  more  than  one  series  of  cases.  And 
so  late  as  October,  1890,  in  his  Archives  of  Surgerpy  he 
declared  that  the  amount  of  such  cases  is  in  his  opinion 
'infinitesimally  small"  (a  point  whereon  we  take  leave  to 
say  that  statisticians  will  draw  their  own  conclusions),  yet 
the  risk  of  them  cannot  be  obviated  by  any  amount  of  care  in 
the  practice  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination,  and  that  "it  is  a  cruel 
injustice  to  imply  that  all  accidents  have  been  the  result  of 
carelessness."  Turning  to  the  columns  for  skin  disease, 
scrofula,  and  mesenteric  disease,  we  have  figures  which  tell 
their  own  tale.  The  column  for  erysipelas  needs  a  more 
careful  glance  for  its  interpretation.    It  would  seem  that 
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there  is  here  no  increase  to  be  attributed  to  vaccination  or 
anytliing  else.  But  erysipelas  is  declining  at  all  ages  in 
England,  and  an  explanation  is  wanted  of  the  persistence 
at  the  very  early  age  of  under  twelve  months.  On  this 
much  lighi:  is  thrown  by  the  history  of  ^'Vaccinal  Erysip- 
elas," the  head  under  which  deaths  from  vaccination  were 
recorded  in  the  returns  before  the  present  heading  of  "Cow- 
pox  and  other  results  of  Vaccination"  came  into  use.  And 
the  history  is  given  here: 


Deaths  from  ^^Erysipelas  after  Vaccination.^^ 


1850 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
I8(i4 
1805 
1800 
1807 
1808 
1800 


5 

1870 

3 

1871 

2 

1872 

3 

1873 

11 

1874 

13 

1875 

10 

1870 

10 

1877 

4 

1878 

0 

1879 

19 

1880 

20 
24 
10 
19 
29 
37 
21 
29 
35 
32 
39 


So  that  here  the  evidence  is  complete  and  the  conclusion 
unavoidable.  It  is  the  vaccinal  erysipelas  which  is  main- 
taining the  infant,  in  spite  of  a  decline  in  the  all-age,  death- 
rate  from  that  disease. 

And  now  lastly,  and  saddest  of  all,  what  are  these  cases 
like?  We  hear  much  medical  eloquence  ujion  the  horrors 
of  smallpox;  what  are  the  horrors  of  vaccination?  Few 
things  can  be  more  terrible  than  vaccination  at  its  worst. 
Again  1  call  to  witness  Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  the  Archives  of 
Surgery  for  October,  1889,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  three 
fatal  cases  of  vaccination.  We  need  only  extract  a  few 
words  as  they  stand  from  the  plain,  simple  medical  diary  of 
one  of  them.  This  child  was  vaccinated  late  in  May,  was 
taken  ill  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  August 
And  we  read: 

August  14. — Has  emaciated  rapidly.  Temperature  continues  normal. 
Very  irritable;  little,  if  any,  sleep;  crying  almost  constantly  unless 
lulled. 

15. — Is  pinched  and  wan  in  appearance;  color  almost  leaden.  Irrita- 
bility continues.  Vomiting  and  purging::.  Head  moved  restlessly  on 
nurse^s  arm;  no  sleep;  low,  moaning  cry  almost  constant. 

16. — A  few  quiot  intervals  during  the  nipht,  but  no  real  sleep;  toss- 
ing head  from  side  to  side  at  times;  constant  low,  moaning  cry.    Has 

emaciated  with  shocking  rapidity Died  quietly,  without  fit  of 

any  kind,  at  1.20  on  the  17th. 

Compulsory  vaccination  is  sometimes  defended  on  the 
ground  that  "The  children  belong  to  the  State."    Will,  then, 
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that  "pinched  and  wan  appearance"  be  to  the  State  a  track- 
ing memory,  never  to  be  shaken  off?  Will  that  ^'constant 
low,  moaning  cry"  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  State,  haunt  the 
dreams  of  the  State,  break  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  bow 
the  head  of  the  State  in  sorrow  before  its  time?  Surely 
not;  but  it  will  do  all  that  for  the  mother.  Then  turn  we 
from  the  narratives  of  the  doctors  whose  hands  have  wrought 
the  wrong  to  a  mother's  simple  tale  of  sorrow.  In  October, 
1883,  three  children  died  at  Great  Cornard,  in  Suffolk;  and 
this  is  from  the  statement  of  Ellen  Griggs,  the  mother  of 
the  third  child  who  died: 

"  I  sent  a  message  to  Dr.  Mason  that  my  baby  was  ill.  When  Mrs. 
HiUs  came  back  she  told  me  the  doctor  laughed,  and  said  my  baby 
would  be  all  right  if  I  took  care  of  it.  Baby,  however,  gradually  got 
worse.  Herleft  hand  was  swollen  as  big  as  an  orange.  ...  On  Thurs- 
day Hts  came  on  and  screaming.  The  fits  continued,  and  she  screamed 
so  violently  that  she  lost  her  voice.  Her  little  lips  moved,  but  there 
was  no  sound.  On  Saturday  Dr.  Mason  saw  her,  and  on  Sunday,  when 
it  was  evident  she  was  dying.  She  died  on  Monday,  November  5, 
twelve  days  after  her  first  sickness,  and  three  weeks  after  her  vaccina- 
tion.*' 

It  would  be  hard  to  surpass,  within  the  range  of  English 
literature,  the  pathos  of  this  tale.  The  voiceless  pleading 
of  those  poor  dumb  lips  where  the  silence  of  death  has  set- 
tled on  the  living  agony,  reads  like  the  creation  of  a  night- 
mare. 

So  far,  then,  from  there  being  "no  loss  to  count,"  so  far 
from  there  being  "a  few  slight  accidents"  to  mar  the  evenly 
prosperous  course  of  vaccination,  the  disasters  are  both 
numerous  and  terrible — how  numerous  exactly  no  man  will 
ever  know.  But  the  poor  know  best,  and  hence  among 
them  a  dread  of  this  thing  which  passes  expression.  How 
great  that  dread  can  be  we  know  by  its  results.  In  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle  of  Aug.  26, 1882,  may  be  read  the  report 
of  the  suicide  of  one  Mary  Clarke,  and  the  murder  by  her 
(for  so  the  law  describes  it)  of  her  infant  child.  The  facts 
were  simply  that  Mary  Clarke  was  destitute  or  nearly  so. 
She  believed  that  she  had  lost  one  child  by  vaccination. 
And  on  her  in  her  helplessness  was  served  a  vaccination 
summons.  And  under  that  summons  she  would  be  fined, 
for  the  non-vaccination  of  her  infant,  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings  and  costs.  Poor  Mary!  you  might  as  well  have 
asked  her  for  payment  of  the  national  debt.  Her  dread  of 
vaccination  was  in.dependent  of  any  propaganda  by  anti- 
vaccination  societies,  for  if  she  had  known  of  any  of  our 
organizations  she  would  have  known  where  to  seek  help  and 
would  never  have  been  left  alone  in  her  trouble.     With 
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neither  money  nor  friends,  what  could  she  do?  So  she 
raised  the  floor  of  her  room,  and  in  a  cistern  beneath  she 
drowned  her  infant  and  herself.  And  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided,  and  the  majesty  of  medical  law  was  vin- 
dicated. Thus  that  law  which  causes  not  a  moment's 
anxiety  to  any  man  with  a  pound  in  his  pocket  or  a  friend 
by  his  side,  which  is  laughed  to  scorn  in  Leicester,  which  is 
dead  and  buried  and  forgotten  in  Keighley,  showed  that  it 
could  still  strike,  that  it  still  has  real  terrors  for  the  hope- 
less, helpless,  friendless,  poor. 

This  law  was  never  demanded  by  the  people.  It  was 
smuggled  onto  the  statute  book  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  the  work  of  that  curse  of  civilization,  the 
superior  person,  whose  function  it  is  to  concoct  tangles  with 
an  airy  ease  which  the  democracy  has  with  infinite  labor  to 
undo.  The  grotesque  inequality  of  such  a  law  is  evident 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  not  so  evident  is  its  innate  cowardice. 
The  doctors  who  agree  in  nothing  connected  with  it,  come 
nearer  to  agreeing  as  to  the  need  of  revaccination  than 
about  anything  else.  Yet  they  dare  not  force  revaccina- 
tion on  the  adult.  Compulsion  is  confined  to  the  helpless 
child,  to  the  deep  disgrace  of  all  and  each  who  permit  that 
to  be  done  to  their  babies  which  they  would  not  suffer  for 
themselves.  It  is  an  immoral  law,  for  it  puts  honor  up  at 
auction  with  a  reserve  price  of  twenty  shillings  on  it.  A 
moral  pestilence  is  worse  than  a  phvsical  one;  and  it  is  a 
moral  pestilence  that  is  being  spread  when  the  law  comes 
to  a  poor  man  and  bids  him  take  twenty  shillings  in  one 
hand  and  in  the  other  the  love  and  trust  of  the  little  twining 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  choose  between  the  two.  The 
very  success  of  such  a  law  is  its  greatest  condemnation,  for 
it  only  ceases  to  be  vain  and  empty  where  it  breaks  a  con- 
science down. 
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Final  Paper. 


BY  HELEN    H.   GARDENER. 


TENNESSEE. 
The  Secretary  of  State  sends  me  the  following : 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  29, 1896. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  26th  inst.  will  say :  Our  legislature,  just  ad- 
journed, took  no  action  in  regard  to  the  age- of -consent  law.  But  the 
legislature  of  two  years  ago  passed  an  act  raising  the  age  from  thirteen 
years  to  sixteen  years  and  one  day.  The  majority  age  in  this  state  is 
twenty-one  years. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  S.  MORGAN,  Secretary  qf  State. 

Since,  however,  I  have  been  as  yet  unable  to  secure  the  full 
text  of  the  law,  I  am  not  sure  that  Tennessee  really  belongs  with 
the  states  which  have  actually  grasped  the  basic  principle  of 
this  legislation,  and  acted  upon  it.  Before  printing  the  final 
black-list  map,  I  shall  wish  to  know  the  wording  of  the  law  in 
Tennessee.* 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  claims  to  belong  in  the  list  of  those  who  protect 
their  children  until  they  are  sixteen,  but  in  response  to  us  she 
sends  the  text  of  a  law  which  in  no  sense  places  her  there.  It  is  a 
sedaction  law ;  the  girl  must  prove  "  previous  chaste  character," 
and  "her  testimony  alone  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  conviction." 
Now,  since  offences  of  this  nature  are  not  usually  committed 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  law  is 
worthless.  It  is  certainly  not  an  age-of- con  sent  law  which 
protects  the  girls  of  Mississippi  until  they  are  sixteen.  Missis- 
sippi had  no  session  this  year,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  act 
promptly  and  effectively  in  1896.     This  information  was  sent  to 

*  The  text  secured  after  groinj;  to  press  shows  that  in  point  of  fact  the  age  in  Tenn- 
essee is  in  reality  twelve  years,  hut  that  under  certain  conditions  — which  void  the 
issue— the  offence  is  a  flnahle  felony  if  the  {;irl  can  prove  good  character  and  if  her 
statement  is  supported  hy  others  —  if  she  has  witnesses,  which  is  never  likely,  of 
coarse. 
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me  in  response  to  a  request  to  show  that  Mississippi  had  estab- 
lished the  age  at  sixteen  : 

Sec.  1004.  Seduction  of  female  children  under  sixteen:  —  Any  per- 
son who  shall  seduce  and  have  illicit  connection  with  any  female  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  of  previous  chaste  character ,  shall  upon 
conviction  he  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  ten  years; 
but  the  testimony  of  the  female  seduced  alone  shall  not  be  sufficient  for 
conviction.     Annotated  Code  of  Mississippi,  1892. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  report  from  Washington  is  brief,  but  the  text  of  the  law 
now  in  force  is  clear,  and  covers  the  point  properly. 

In  the  session  of  1895  the  elTort  was  made  to  raise  the  age  to  eighteen, 
but  it  failed,  Senator  Horr  remarking  that  women  already  had  all  the 
protection  needed.  Senator  liange.  Senator  Harper,  and  Miss  Page,  of 
Olympia,  were  among  those  who  worked  with  Senator  Belknap  and 
Representative  Heath,  of  Chehalis  County,  the  latter  of  whom  intro- 
duced the  bill  to  change  the  age  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  leaving 
the  law,  which  is  given  below  by  the  secretary  of  state,  otherwise  un- 
changed. No  fuller  report  has  been  sent  except  in  letters  of  a  private 
nature.  At  the  next  session  it  is  believed  that  the  age  will  be  changed 
to  eighteen,  and  that  boys  under  eighteen  will  be  excluded  from  the 
full  penalty  in  cases  where  violence  is  not  used,  and  their  punish- 
ment be  either  left  to  the  court  or  be  less  severe,  and  be  so  stated  in  the 
law. 

State  of  Washington. 
Office  of  thb  Secretaby  of  State. 

Olympia,  April  20,  1895. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  recent  date,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  legal  age  in  this 
state  for  the  purposes  of  marriage  is  eighteen  years.  The  laws  of  this 
state  for  1885-86  read:  **If  any  person  ravish  or  carnally  know  any 
female  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  more,  by  force  or  against  her  will, 
or  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  female  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  life 
or  for  any  term  of  years." 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  PRICE,  Secretary  of  State, 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

South  Dakota  reports  that  the  age  there  is  now  sixteen. 
The  same  reports  come  from  Illinois  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. The  text  of  the  Illinois  law  was  not  sent;  the  only  one 
we  conld  obtain  is  of  date  1887,  and  places  the  age  at  fourteen 
years.  There  is  a  unique  feature  attached.  Following  and 
added  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  is  the  degradation  of 
permanent  disfranchisement^  withdrawal  of  the  power  to  hold 
office,  serve  on  jury,  etc.  That  is,  as  a  punishment  for  rape  a 
man  is  made  the  legal  and  political  eqvalofa  \toman. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  had  a  fight  this  year,  but  failed.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  condition  of  the  bill  when  it  was  put  to  vote 
it  is  well  that  it  did  fail,  for  I  believe  a  better  one  can  be  passed 
by  such  staunch  and  able  men  as  were  its  friends  this  session, 
and  who  will  be  even  better  prepared  next  time  to  resist  such  an 
amendment,  and  also  to  protect  the  boys.  The  report  from 
Arkansas,  made  by  Senator  Granberry,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  the  best 
sent  from  any  state,  and  his  supplementary  arguments  and  those 
of  some  of  his  colleagues  are  not  surpassed,  but  space  forbids 
their  presentation  here.  Next  year  I  hope  to  give  them  with 
the  pictures  of  the  men  who  shall  then  have  won  the  battle. 

The    "  Age-of-Coxsext  "  Act    in    the   General  Assembly 

OF  THE  State  of  Arkansas. 

BY  SENATOR  O.   W.    GBANBEBBT,  M.  D.,  OF  THE   12tH  DISTBICT. 

The  twenty-ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  passed 
the  following  act,  raising  the  age  of  consent  from  twelve  years  to  six- 
teen years,  and  such  is  now  the  law.    The  act  reads  as  follows: 

**  Every  person  convicted  of  carnally  knowing  or  abusing  any 
female  person  under  sixteen  years,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisoment  in 
the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty- 
one  years."    SandePs  &  Hiirs  Digest,  Sec.  1865. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  just  closed,  Mr.  Bratton  of 
White  County  introduced  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  Section 
1865: 

**  Every  person  convicted  of  carnally  knowing  or  abusing  any  female 
person  under  sixteen  years  of  previously  chaste  character^  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  five  years.^^  The  only  difference  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed above  from  the  law  now  in  force,  are  the  words  previously  chaste 
character^  other  than  the  lowering  of  the  penalty.  The  above  was 
known  as  House  Bill  No.  115.  Mr.  Pope,  of  White  County,  offered  an 
amendment  to  House  Bill  No.  115,  by  striking  out  sixteen  years,  and 
inserting  eighteen  years.  The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  bill,  and  in  this  shape  the  measure  came  up  in  regular 
order  for  discussion.  It  was  urged  in  favor  of  the  lower  penalty  that 
convictions  would  be  more  certain,  and  the  law  bo  made  more  eftective, 
as  the  penalty  was  considered  excessive  by  many,  and  juries  would  be 
loath  to  find  convictions.  To  this  view  the  friends  of  the  bill  offered 
no  serious  objection,  but  they  did  most  strenuously  insist  that  the 
lowering  of  the  penalty  was  an  additional  argument  for  raising  the  age 
to  eighteen  years.  Those  who  most  vigorously  opposed  the  bill  in  its 
amended  form,  raising  the  age,  were  Mr.  Manning,  of  Monroe,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, of  Clark,  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Gray,  of  Pulaski 
Coantv.  The  usual  stock  arguments  were  urged  against  it,  especially 
that  designing  females  under  eighteen  years  would  entrap  unwary 
youths,  and  thus  blackmail  them  into  marriage,  or  else  extort  money 
for  their  silence;  this  was,  in  fact,  about  the  only  argument  that 
needed  to  be  seriously  answered.  Among  those  who  as  vigorously 
supported  the  measure  in  the  Lower  House  were  Dr.  Dunavant,  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.   Pope,  of  White,  Mr.   McGehu,  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
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brilliant  young  representative  from  Lonoke  County,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Joe  T.  Robinson. 

In  point  of  ability  and  in  oratorical  powers  the  advocates  of  femalQ 
chastity  and  purity  were  tlie  peers  of  any  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  they  made  a  splendid  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  first 
move  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  bill  was  to  move  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  eigh- 
teen years  was  adopted,  which  prevailed,  and  upon  a  viva  voce  vote 
the  amendment  was  rejected.  It  was  intended  to  demand  the  ayes 
and  nays,  but  the  speaker  pro  tern,,  Mr.  Newton,  of  Pulaski  County, 
ruled  that  t^e  motion  was  caiTied,  before  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  could  secure  recognition  to  demand  that  a 
recorded  vote  be  taken. 

After  the  amendment  was  stricken  out,  and  the  age  of  consent  left  at 
sixteen  years,  the  bill  was  passed  lowering  the  penalty  witliout  further 
opposition,  and  in  this  shape  was  sent  into  the  senate.  It  was  read 
first  time  and  placed  upon  the  calendar.  Senator  Cranberry,  of  Lonoke 
County,  asked  unanimous  consent  to  call  up  the  bill  and  have  it  read 
the  second  time,  which  was  granted.  He  then  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  sixteen  years,  and  insert  eighteen  years.  He  was  warmly 
seconded,  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  amendment  adopted,  by  the  distin- 
guished president  of  that  body.  Senator  Witt  of  Montgomery,  Senator 
Quinney  of  Bradley,  Senator  Pettigrew  of  Franklin,  and  Senator  Black- 
bum  of  Benton  County.  The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  bill 
passed  the  senate  by  the  following  votes:  Ayes  —  Senators  Adams, 
Blackburn,  Cazort,  Gray,  Cranberry,  Hathcock,  Izard,  Liddel,  Mehaf- 
fey,  Morton,  Pettigrew,  Pinnix,  Sloan,  Weaver,  Wilson,  Williams,  B. 
D.,  Word,  Mr.  President  (Witt)— 18:  Nayes  —  Senators  Amis,  King, 
Scott,  Shell,  Williams,  A.  B.,  Williamson,  Worthen — 7.  Absent  and 
not  voting  —  9.  Senator  Quinney,  one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
the  measure,  was  kept  away  from  the  senate  chamber  by  sickness  and 
was  thus  denied  the  pleasure  of  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Having  passed  the  senate  by  this  decisive  vote,  it  was  returned  to  the 
house  for  final  action.  Mr.  Pope  called  the  bill  up  after  it  reached  the 
house,  and  the  amendment  was  adopted  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  made 
a  special  order  for  the  10th,  after  reading  the  journal.  This  was  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  During  the  last  week  of  the  session  a  train  of 
unfortunate  circumstances  threw  the  house  into  great  confusion, 
and  conspired  to  prevent  intelligent  consideration  of  any  measure. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  were  sanguine  of  its  passage,  and  from  this 
very  cause,  no  doubt,  were  not  as  watchful  of  its  interest  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  The  session  closed  at  twelve  o'clock  M. 
on  the  10th  of  April.  The  house  was  in  great  confusion,  the  enemies 
of  the  bill  were  on  the  alert,  when  someone  moved  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  which  carried,  and  another  bill  was  taken  up,  and  thus  House 
Bill  No.  115  lost  its  right  of  way  to  immediate  consideration.  When  it 
was  finally  reached,  the  end  was  so  near  that  little  could  be  done,  when 
someone  moved  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  bill.  The  motion  carried, 
when  in  fact  but  few  members  knew  what  was  being  voted  upon. 
Even  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  some  of  its  friends  in- 
sisted that  it  had  passed  the  house.  I  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
record,  but  by  a  singular  omission  the  name  of  the  mover  of  the  motion 
to  indefinitely  postpone  was  omitted.  When  asked  the  reason  for  the 
omission  the  journal  clerk  could  only  say  it  was  by  accident.  As  to 
the  cause  of  such  omission  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusion, 
though  it  must  be  conceded  in  behalf  of  the  clerk,  that  the  confusion 
in  the  hall  was  such  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear  anything.  It  was  very 
evident  all  along  that  if  the  measure  could  have  been  brought  to  a  vote 
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in  the  hoasCf  after  it  came  back  from  the  senatC)  it  would  have  passed  by 
a  handsome  majority.  This  was  freely  admitted  by  some  of  its  bitterest 
enemies.  Its  final  defeat  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  hold  it  to  be 
the  highest  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the  homes  of  its  citizens  from 
pollution.  The  fight  in  the  house  was  sharp  and  bitter  from  start  to 
finish,  and  the  gentlemen  who  championed  the  cause  of  the  unpro- 
tected girls  most  thoroughly  demolished  the  plausible  sophis^ies 
offered  by  its  enemies. 

We  will  now  consider  the  main  objections  urged  against  raising  the 
age  to  eighteen  years.  First,  it  was  claimed  that  the  number  of  un- 
protected girls  being  so  small,  as  compared  with  more  densely  popu- 
lated states,  no  additional  legislation  was  necessary;  and  second, 
that  designing  and  unprincipled  females  under  eighteen  years  would 
entrap  unwary  and  unsuspecting  youths  and  blackmail  them  into 
marriage,  or  else  extort  money  for  their  silence.  To  the  first  objection, 
it  was  very  ably  shown  by  the  supporters  of  the  measure,  that  while 
the  number  of  girls  who  had  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  and  a  mother's 
care  —  forced  by  hard  necessity  that  knows  no  law  —  to  go  out  and 
work  for  a  living,  might  not  be  so  large  as  in  the  older  and  more 
densely  populated  states,  there  was  a  large  number  in  proportion  to 
population,  and  the  numbers  were  Vapidly  increasing.  As  has  been 
well  said  by  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  and  in  substance,  if  not  in  the  exact 
language,  in  the  very  able  speech  of  Mr.  McGehee  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  —  **  There  is  no  class  in  society  so  help- 
less, so  surrounded  by  temptation,  as  young  working  girls  just  growing 
up.  71^ey  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  snares  and  pitfalls.  This 
is  the  class  which  is  coveted  as  a  prey  by  the  licentious  and  by  those 
who  live  by  pandering  to  licentiousness.'*  Truer  words  were  never 
spoken,  and  should  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  every  lover  of  humanity. 

It  must  ever  remain,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  past,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  our  state,  as  of  all  the  states  in  the 
Union,  will  be  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  and  that  thousands  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  will  have  to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  in  that 
struggle  girls  of  young  and  tender  years,  as  pure  and  innocent  as  yours 
and  mine,  will  have  to  work  in  the  factories,  in  the  stores,  in  the  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  coming  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  people,  some, 
alas!  watching  for  victims  to  indulge  their  brutal  lusts.  The  state 
should  throw  every  safeguard  around  them  possible.  It  should  do  this 
outside  of  all  considerations  of  morality  and  personal  purity,  which  are 
potent  reasons  in  themselves,  but  for  economic  reasons.  It  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of  her  people, 
and  especially  of  that  class  who  work  for  a  living  and  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  Republic  in  times  of  danger.  Then  again,  when  one  con- 
templates the  number  of  hapless  victims  that  fill  the  brothels  and  vile 
dens,  dragged  down  in  their  immature  years,  common  humanity 
calls  aloud  for  protection.  Medical  organizations  and  medical  men  in 
large  numbers  are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  are  clearly  and  forcibly 
pointing  out  how  the  health  of  the  nation  may  become  largely  con- 
taminated, through  hereditary  influences,  which  calls  for  immediate 
action.  The  fact  is  too  plain  and  clear  to  need  further  elaboration, 
that  thousands  of  immature  girls,  just  passing  through  the  transition 
period  that  divides  childhood  from  womanhood  are  being  dragged  down 
from  a  state  of  purity  to  one  of  pollution,  and  every  possible  safe- 
guard should  be  called  into  requisition  to  save  them  from  such  a  fate 
—  a  condition  that  not  only  destroys  them  as  social  factors,  but  also 
renders  them  unfit  to  procreate  the  species. 

The  second  objection  is  equally  fallacious.  Ilnder  the  present  law, 
where  the  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen  years,  we  have  no  record  of  any  such 
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blackmailing  schemes  as  was  predicted  if  the  age  was  placed  at 
eighteen  years.  Yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  girls  are  as  in- 
telligent and  shrewd  and  well-developed  physically  at  sixteen  sa  at 
eighteen.  It  was  predicted  that  if  the  age  were  raised  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  all  these  same  dire  consequences  would  follow,  and  that 
the  male  youths  of  the  state  would  fsdl  an  easy  prey  to  these  wanton 
girls,  and  would  be  blackmailed  into  all  sorts  of  conditions.  But  these 
predictions  have  come  to  naught.  There  is  nothing  in  tiie  plea  to  deter 
the  legislature  from  doing  its  whole  duty  to  protect  t^e  weak  and 
defenceless  girls  from  the  grasp  of  the  lecherous  villains  who  lie  in 
wait  to  destroy  them.  But  admitting  that  some  bad  girls  should  at- 
tempt this,  no  law  can  possibly  be  enacted  that  some  might  not  evade 
or  use  it  for  base  purposes.  The  good  would  so  immeasurably  out- 
number the  possible,  or  probable,  bad  results,  that  the  objection,  like 
all  others  so  far  interposed,  falls  to  the  ground. 

While  the  friends  of  the  measure,  in  and  out  of  the  legislature, 
deeply  regret  that  it  failed,  yet  they  propose  to  renew  the  contest  upon 
the  meeting  of  the  next  general  assembly,  and  no  effort  will  be  relaxed 
until  complete  victory  is  won,  and  the  age  of  consent  raised  to  tiiat 
age  when  a  girl  reaches  her  legal  majority,  and  when  she  can  contract 
honorable  marriage  upon  her  own  responsibility,  and  can  sell  and 
transfer  property  or  make  a  will.  Her  honor  and  purity  are  of  far 
more  value  to  her,  to  the  community,  and  to  the  state  than  any  paltry 
considerations  of  property  rights.  Common  humanity  shudders  to 
even  contemplate  or  think  of  the  thousands  of  helpless  victims  that  go 
to  fill  up  the  brothels  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  consequent  swF- 
fering  endured,  and  a  horrible  death  as  a  finale.  To  the  charge  tliat  it 
is  an  attempt  to  legislate  morals  in  the  young,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
that  it  is  an  act  of  justice  and  right,  and  is  a  moral  question  only  in 
so  far  as  justice  and  right  are  moral  questions.  It  is  protecting  the 
weak  and  helpless;  the  strong  and  powerful  can  help  themselves. 
Shall  we  enact  laws  to  protect  animals  from  cruelty,  and  not  do  so  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  kind  ? 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint  —  of  morals,  of  justice,  of  protection  of 
the  weak  from  the  clutches  of  the  strong,  or  as  an  economic  measure 
affecting  the  future  welfare  of  the  population  of  the  state  to  save  them 
from  pollution  and  hereditary  diseases,  or  of  protecting  girls  from  the 
dangers  and  errors  of  their  own  immature  judgment — the  necessity  for 
additional  legislation  becomes  more  apparent.  The  penalty  for  rape, 
where  violence  is  used,  is  death.  And  when  the  age  of  consent  is 
raised  to  the  age  of  legal  majority,  when  a  girl  can  transfer  property 
and  contract  honorable  maniage  without  the  consent  of  her  parents  or 
guardian,  our  laws  will  probably  be  as  near  perfect  upon  this  subject  as 
human  wisdom  can  devise. 

There  was  no  active  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  con8e(|uently  little  opportunity  offered  for  discussion,  but  in 
both  houses  the  gentlemen  referred  to  in  this  article  did  their  whole 
duty,  and  deeply  regretted  their  inability  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
this  much  needed  legislation. 

The  Agk  of  Coxskxt  —  Is  It  a  Purely  Moral  Question? 

BY   O.   W.    GRAN  BERRY,    M.    I>.,    OF    ARKANSAS. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  arguments  that  have  usually  and  ordinarily 
been  advanced  to  defeat  and  deter  legislation,  fixing  the  age  of  consent 
at  tlie  time  when  girls  reach  their  legal  majority,  its  opponents  now 
come  forward  and  claim  that  it  is  a  purely  moral  question,  and  that  you 
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cannot  legislate  morals  into  the  youth  of  the  country.  It  Ir  a  specious 
plea,  and  is  only  designed  to  befog  and  becloud  the  main  issue  and  be- 
wilder the  honest  seeker  after  truth.  There  is  hardly  a  solitary  law 
upon  our  statute  book  but  what  has  a  moral  sentiment  imbedded  in  it. 
The  statute  against  theft  is  one  that  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  this 
point.  In  one  sense  this  is  a  moral  question,  and  is  found  in  the 
decalogue.  So  are  many  other  principles  found  in  our  jurisprudence. 
When  we  consider  that  in  their  broader  sense  justice  and  right  are  usually 
considered  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  moral  principles  or  ques- 
tions, the  fallacy  of  the  objection  becomes  apparent.  Applied  universally, 
a  great  purgation  of  our  statute  books  would  become  necessary.  It  is  in 
fact  only  a  moral  question  collaterally. 

It  is  universally  recognized  as  the  duty  of  the  state  not  only  to 
protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  but  a4so  to  protect  their  homes  from  pol- 
lution, for  this  is  the  source  from  which  our  future  supplies  of  popula- 
tion must  come.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  the 
state.  What  these  objectors  really  mean,  though  they  do  not  probably 
say  so  openly,  is  that  it  is  a  religious  question,  or  a  sectarian  religious 
question.  The  ordinary  everyday  deihiition  of  morals  refers  "  to  prac- 
tice or  manners  in  reference  to  right  and  wrong;  virtuous;  just;**  or 
again,  to  the  **  practice  of  the  duties  of  life.**  These  are  questions  that 
necessarily  come  within  the  domain  of  the  duties  of  the  state,  albeit 
they  are  moral  questions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  check  wrong  and 
encourage  right.  Even  among  the  ancients  this  principle  was  recog- 
nized'and  acted  upon.  It  was  said  of  Solon,  the  great  Athenian  law- 
giver, that  **he  considered  men  as  men;  and  keeping  both  their  capacity 
for  virtue  and  their  proneness  to  evil  in  his  view,  he  adapted  his  laws 
so  as  to  strengthen  and  support  the  one  and  to  check  and  keep  under 
the  other." 

An  orderly  regulation  of  the  sexual  relation,  especially  when  it  affects 
the  whole  body  politic,  is  a  matter  to  be  effected  by  legislative  action. 
The  corruption  of  the  female  youth  of  the  country,  while  in  law  they 
are  ir^fantSj  even  if  it  is  a  moral  question  as  relates  to  society  and  the 
duties  of  life,  demands  recognition  at  the  hands  of  our  lawmakers. 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  stamp  out  all  pollution  in  this  respect 
by  legal  enactment,  legislation  will  largely  curtail  it,  and  will  place  the 
ban  of  the  state  upon  such  practices,  which  in  itself  will  help  create  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  in  that  direction. 

Common  observation  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  girls  who  are 
enticed  and  lured  to  a  life  of  shame  are  minors.  They  have  not  reached 
that  age  when  they  would  be  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  of 
the  awful  consequences  of  such  a  life.  Of  course,  when  they  reach 
majority,  they  must  take  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts.  That 
this  is  a  moral  question  in  its  general  sense,  as  it  affects  the  well-being 
of  society  and  the  good  of  the  state,  does  not  prohibit  the  interference 
of  the  state.  Our  constitution  separates  church  and  state,  and  guarantees 
every  person  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own  conception 
of  his  obligations  to  Deity.  But  regulating  the  age  of  consent  does 
not  come  within  this  prohibition.  The  state  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  a  question  of  pure  morals,  when  it  only  relates  to  the  individual 
and  his  God,  and  does  not  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others,  as 
individuals  or  members  of  communities.  But  when  anything  tends  to 
sap  the  very  mainsprings  of  the  body  politic  and  the  orderly  regulation 
of  society,  state  interference  not  only  is  permissible,  but  becomes  an 
absolute  duty.  Self-preservation,  which  is  above  all  law,  renders  it 
obligatory  upon  the  state  to  keep  the  fountains  of  its  life  free  from 
pollution.  When  the  numbers  that  need  this  salutaiy  protection  are 
considered  —  and  the  number  is  increasing  yearly  —  the  great  necessity  of 
proper  action  becomes  more  evident. 
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This  completes  the  states  which  have,  or  claim  to  have,  placed 
the  age  at  sixteen  years.  Below  this  is  a  range  that  seems 
hardly  credible,  but  when  it  is  known  that  Texas  had  one  of 
the  hardest  struggles  during  the  past  session  ever  had  on  any 
subject,  and  yet  failed  to  place  the  age  higher  than  fifteen  years 
(a  gain  of  three  years),  and  that  in  Minnesota  the  struggle  was 
similar,  with  a  result  of  total  failure,  leaving  the  age  in  that 
state  fourteen,  it  proves  anew  that  eternal  vigilance  and  sincere 
and  united  effort  are  essential  if  the  people  of  a  state  do  not  wish 
henceforth  to  be  "represented"  by  men  who  believe  with 
Representative  A.  C.  Tompkins,  of  Kentucky,  that  girls  know 
more  upon  these  subjects  at  twelve  than  they  do  at  twenty,  and 
that  they  know  enough  at  twelve  to  enable  them  to  properly 
weigh  and  measure  the  most  important  and  profound  questions 
of  human  life,  and  to  form  judgments  for  which  they  should  be 
held  as  responsible  as  are  men  of  fifty,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
same  girls  are  held  by  law  on  all  other  subjects  to  be  infants  and 
in  need  of  guardians  to  protect  their  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  state  as  their  legal  representative.  The  reports  from  Texas  are 
so  voluminous,  and  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  opponents  so 
startling,  that  they  cannot  be  here  reported.  The  portraits  of 
the  leaders  are  also  crowded  out,  but  a  fine-looking  set  of  men 
they  are,  and  it  is  hoped  that  next  session  their  complete  suc- 
cess in  Texas  may  place  that  great  state  and  the  champions  of 
her  daughters  on  a  full  equality  with  their  neighbors  in  the 
West  and  with  New  York.  Meantime,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
arguments  of  some  of  the  legislators  of  Texas  were  on  so  low 
and  vile  a  plane  that  one  can  have  only  pity  for  the  women  who 
are  of  their  families  and  something  akin  to  contempt  for  the 
constituents  who  send  such  men  to  represent  them. 

Review  of  the  Age-of-Consent  Legislation  in  Texas. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Texas  to  have  the  age  of  consent  raised  was  in  1891 ,  when  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Clardy  was  sent  by  the  Foi-t  Worth  Union  to  lobby  for  It.  An 
heroic  effort  was  made  then  to  ^et  the  age  raised  to  sixteen,  but  it  re- 
sulted only  in  raising  the  age  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  Other  legisla- 
tion so  occupied  our  organization  in  1893,  that  this  was  crowded  out; 
but  in  our  state  convention  of  June,  1894,  we  decided  to  try  once  more 
to  have  '^the  foid  blot  removed  from  the  escutcheon  of  Texas.'*  In 
October,  1894,  E.  L.  Dabbs,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  "  Texas  Woman's 
Council,'*  in  her  address  made  a  similar  call;  and  much  was  done  in 
sentiment-making  and  petition-gathering  by  the  various  woman's  soci- 
eties in  the  state  as  a  consequence. 

I  went  to  Austin  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  three  days  there- 
after Senator  Harrison  introduced  a  bill  amending  the  definition  of 
rape  so  as  to  read  eighteen  instead  of  twelve  years.  This  gentleman 
is  a  minister  of  the  Christian  or  Disciple  Church,  and  was  elected  to 
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the  senate  by  the  Populists.  The  bill,  however,  was  not  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  a  party  measure,  but  was  advocated  by  men  of  all  parties. 
The  senate  judiciary  committee  No.  2  promptly  reported  the  bill  re- 
ducing the  age  to  fourteen,  **  provided  the  defendant  may  show  that 
the  party  on  whom  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  is  a 
female  of  bad  character  for  chastity.*' 

I  had  not  intended  to  address  the  committee,  but  that  report,  es- 
pecially the  proviso,  changed  my  mind.  The  bill  was  recommitted, 
and  I  went  before  the  committee.  After  my  address  there  was  a  lively 
discussion,  all  participants  being  senators  save  one,  the  pastor  of  the 
local  Christian  Church.  This  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  bit- 
ter opposition  was  to  be  encountered.  One  thing  surprised  the  women 
who  were  present,  the  gray-haired  men  opposed  the  higher  age,  the 
younger  men  championed  it.  There  were  exceptions,  of  course.  The 
committee  changed  the  proviso  and  reported  back  a  substitute  bill 
with  the  age  still  fourteen. 

During  the  integral  between  the  hearing  before  the  committee  and 
the  day  set  for  the  discussion  in  the  senate,  the  whole  state  was  thrown 
into  great  excitement.  Mass  meetings  were  held,  petitions  gathered, 
personal  letters  written  to  senators  and  members  of  the  house.  No 
bill  before  the  twenty-fourth  legislature  called  forth  so  great  recogni- 
tion. No  community  was  so  isolated  as  to  be  untouched  by  the  wave 
of  feeling.  The  papers  opened  their  columns  for  free  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  many  sent  out  strongest  argument  from  the  editorial  page. 
The  Statesman,  the  great  daily  of  the  capital,  led  the  secular  press. 
Col.  Joel  H.  B.  Miller,  the  senior  editor,  gave  a  large  share  of  his  edi- 
torials to  this  bill,  advocating  eighteen  years.  The  Christian  Courier  of 
Dallas,  edited  by  Ex-Senator  Homan,  led  the  religious  press.  He  spoke 
as  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  Christian.  The  Iconoclast  of  Waco,  edited 
by  W.  C.  Brann,  turned  his  battering-rams  against  the  opposition,  ask- 
ing, ^*  Wliy  is  it  that  they  deliberately  disregard  public  opinion  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleading  of  ten  thousand  mothers  if  they  have  not 
formed  'a  league  with  death  and  a  covenant  with  heir?*'  His  edi- 
torials were  largely  quoted  by  other  state  papers.  The  ARENA  sym- 
posium was  reproduced  entire  in  the  Texas  Christian  Advocate  of  Dallas, 
with  favorable  comments.  Many  other  state  papers  did  the  same.  So 
many  personal  letters  were  written  to  the  members,  that  one  old  bachelor 
of  the  legislature  is  reported  to  have  said  he  would  vote  for  anything  if 
only  the  women  of  his  district  would  let  him  alone. 

The  day  on  which  the  bill  was  set  for  special  order,  an  arctic  blizzard 
was  howling  over  the  state.  The  senators  had  invited  the  women  to  be 
present,  and  notwithstanding  the  fearful  cold,  over  fifty  of  the  best 
women  of  Austin  were  there.  We  wore  furnished  comfortable  seats 
in  the  lobby,  and  every  attention  of  kindness  and  respect  was  shown  us. 
A  change  in  the  prevailing  sentiment,  or  it  may  be  a  change  in  the  class 
of  lawmakers,  was  evident  since  women  were  invited  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion. Four  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  really  disgraceful  thing 
that  a  blessed  white-haired  mother  should  have  heard  the  discussion. 
At  the  recent  session  one  lawmaker  remarked,  *^  If  there  is  a  woman 
in  Texas  who  would  not  be  present  at  such  a  discussion,  I  never  want  to 
meet  her,  for  I  want  always  to  respect  women.** 

Senator  Goss  introduced  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  age  from 
fourteen  to  thirteen,  and  spoke  to  it.  The  burden  of  his  song  was, 
**  Protect  the  boys.*'  Senator  Bowser,  of  Dallas,  introduced  the  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  age  to  eighteen,  also  the  one  to  seventeen,  and  spoke 
strongly  in  defence.  Senator  Beall,  from  Waxahachio,  the  young  man 
of  the  senate,  introduced  the  amendment  for  sixteen  years.  He  favored 
eighteen.    The  compromise  had  to  be  made  fifteen  in  order  to  pass. 
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The  small  minority  who  were  for  twelve  or  thirteen  filibustered  for  one 
whole  session  and  part  of  two  other  sessions.  The  bill  had  no  stronger 
friend  than  Senator  Sherrillf  of  Greenville^  who  also  made  the  speech 
against  the  proviso  that  killed  it.  Once  the  vote  was  a  tie.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Jester,  with  a  beaming  face,  voted  '*  aye  **  and  saved  the  bill. 

The  senate  bill  was  passed  by  the  house  without  discussion.  It  was 
called  up  by  an  eloquent  young  lawyer  of  Waco,  Cullen  F.  Thomas, 
age  25.  Evans  of  Hunt,  Gough  of  Collin,  both  lawyers,  and  T.  T.  D. 
Andrews,  a  stockman  from  Fort  Worth,  were  the  most  active  friends 
in  the  house.  However,  while  these  were  most  active,  I  believe  it  but 
just  to  say  the  Texas  house  would  have  passed  the  original  bill.  The 
house  is  composed  mostly  of  younger  men,  and  their  progressive  ideas 
along  this  line  of  legislation  argue  well  for  a  higher  civilization  for  the 
future.* 

The  arguments  against  raising  the  age  higher  than  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, were:  1,  Girls  often  mature  physically  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Mexican  girls  were  often  mothers  at  twelve;  being  de- 
veloped, the  girl  could  consent.  2.  Working  girls,  especially  type- 
writers, would  blackmail  their  employers,  *' urged  on  by  designing 
mothers.'*  (Bailey.)  3.  We  have  a  degraded  race  among  us  —  negro. 
4.  It  will  send  youths  to  the  gallows,  and  fill  our  penitentiaries  with 
immature  boys.t  5.  Southern  chivalry  was  a  sufficient  protection  to 
womanhood.  0.  Seduction  laws  cover  the  case.  (N.  B. — Marriages 
between  the  white  and  negro  races  are  unlawful  in  this  state.) 

All  these  arguments  were  met  and  refuted  by  Senators  Bowser,  Har- 
rison, and  Sherrill.  The  opposition  was  profuse  in  tributes  to  good 
women,  defining  both  their  ** mission'*  and  their  ** sphere."  "The 
women  are  no  doubt  good-hearted,  but  had  allowed  their  sentiment  to  run 
away  with  their  judgment.**^  They  greatly  admired  **  female  virtue." 
The  women  listened  attentively,  but  not  one  word  did  we  hear  for 
"  male  virtue." 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  house  making  carnal  knowledge  with 
a  female  over  twelve  a  misdemeanor  with  fine  of  $25  to  $1,000.  {For 
stealing  a  yearling  worth  f4-00^  in  Texas^  the  party  is  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  at  least  two  years,)  Committee  sent  in  majority  and  minority 
reports,  the  minority  signed  by  several  prominent  young  lawyers, 
Thomas  and  Evans  of  the  number.  The  house  adjourned  without  any 
action  on  the  bill,  which  was  certainly  greatly  to  its  credit.  The  man 
introducing  this  bill  is  a  criminal  lawyer,  a  worker  in  a  Sunday  school, 
and  father  of  a  family  of  small  children,  all  girls. 

The  bill,  as  now  become  the  law,  so  modifies  the  definition  of  rape  as 
to  make  it  apply  to  girls  until  they  are  fifteen  years  old.  No  proviso 
of  any  kind.  A  perfect  law  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  age  will  be  higher 
before  the  question  is  settled. 

Senator  Harrison  (who  introduced  the  bill  in  senate)  is  an  educated 
physician.  After  twenty  years  of  active  practice  it  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion for  him  to  become  a  minister.  His  political  preferment  was  un- 
sought. 

Almost  simultaneously,  but  without  consultation,  although  politi- 
cally of  the  same  party,  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  house  by 
Representative  Cureton.  The  age  (eighteen)  was  reduced  to  fourteen 
by  the  committee,  although  a  brave  minority  report  favoring  sixteen 
years  was  brought  in  by  Kepresentatives  Gough  (chairman),  Evans  of 

*  This  has  been  so  marked  in  almost  every  state  as  to  astonish  even  those  who  knew 
tiie  fact  before 

t  That  the  foarth  and  fifth  ar^ments  are  self-contradictory  did  not  appear  to 
interfere  with  the  vehemence  with  which  t)oth  were  urged.  Then,  too,  if  the  fifth  is 
true,  why  hesitate  to  so  state  in  the  form  of  law?  H.  H.  Q. 
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Hunt,  and  Thomas.  By  this  strong,  true  stand  these  young  statesmen 
became  quickly  recognized  by  the  press  and  people  aU  over  the  state. 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten. 

HELEN  M.  STODDARD,  Dallas,  Texas, 

State  President,  Texas  W.  C.  T.  U. 

TEXAS   SENATE,    1895. 

Senators  who  wanted  the  age  eighteen:  Lieutenant-Governor  Jester, 
President  of  Senate,  Beall,  Bowser,  Crowley,  Darwin,  Gage,  Harrison, 
McComb,  Presler,  Rogers,  Sherrill,  Smith,  Stafford. 

Those  who  would  not  go  higher  than  ilfteen  or  sixteen:  AUee  (16), 
Boren,  Colquitt,  Dickson  (16;,  Dean,  Lawhon  (16),  MoEinney  (16), 
Steele,  Woods. 

Senators  voting  for  not  higher  than  thirteen  or  fourteen:  Agnew, 
Bailey,  Dibrell,  Greer,  Goss,  Lewis,  Simpson,  Shelbume,  Tips,  Whit- 
aker. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  have  all  the  friends  of  a  sixteen-year 
amendment  present  at  a  vote,  it  would  have  carried  with  a  majority  of 
one,  but  these  were  never  all  present  at  the  same  time.  Two  or  three 
on  the  Black  List,  after  they  saw  the  bill  was  going  to  pass  at  fifteen 
years  anyway,  voted  for  it;  but  that  doesn^t  count. 

DELAWARE. 

The  next  state  which  claims  to  have  placed  the  age  at  fifteen 
is  Delaware.  But  in  my  opinion,  and  that  of  several  able  law- 
yers who  have  been  consulted,  the  real  age  of  consent  in  Dela- 
ware is  still  seven.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  Delaware  so  de- 
fines rape  that  a  man  would  not  be  convicted  of  this  crime  unless 
violence  is  used  if  the  child  is  above  the  age  of  seven,  but 
might,  under  another  section  of  the  law,  be  convicted  of  a  "mw- 
demeanor  and  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  seven  years,  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the  cotirty^ 
if  the  girl  is  under  fifteen.  But  this  latter  relates  to  a  finable 
misdemeanor,  and  does  not,  after  the  child  is  seven  years  old, 
touch  the  basic  question  as  embodied  in  the  laws  of  other  states. 
If  the  child  is  more  than  seven  years  and  one  day,  the  punish- 
ment may  be  not  more  than  ten  cents.  This  is  the  very  point  of 
contention. 

The  matter  came  up,  and  bills  to  make  the  age-of-consent  and 
rape  laws  more  in  harmony  with  those  of  other  states  were  pre- 
sented, but  were  defeated  during  the  Is^st  session.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  the  penalty  in  Delaware  for  rape  is  death.  The 
arguments  of  an  able  Delaware  lawyer  sent  here  to  prove  that 
the  definition  of  rape  is  the  same  in  all  states,  and  that  if  ^  con- 
sent" is  given  the  offence  cannot  be  that  crime,  are  crowded  out 
here,  but  the  bills  already  printed  from  other  states  disprove  the 
argument,  for  in  cases  of  idiots,  insane,  and  a  number  of  other 
classes,  and  of  girls  under  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  is 
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held  now  to  be  rape  in  more  than  half  of  the  states  of  this  Union 
and  in  several  other  countries.  On  this  subject  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Black  well  recently  wrote  :  "  Delaware  is  still  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  the  age  of  protection.  The  law  has  been  so  far 
amended  that  it  is  now  a  misdemeanor  for  an  adalt  of  either 
sex  to  corrupt  a  minor  under  eighteen.*  To  corrupt  a  girl 
under  seven  years  old  is  a  felony.  But  if  the  child  is  one  day 
over  seven  years  old,  her  alleged  '  consent '  still  reduces  the 
offence  from  a  felony  to  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  for  which  is 
comparatively  slight." 

The  bills  in  Delaware  were  reported  to  have  passed,  and  it 
was  so  telegraphed  all  over  the  country.  Many  were  the  letters 
of  thanksgiving  sent  here,  saying,  "  Now  we  are  no  longer  at  the 
foot  of  the  list " ;  "  Take  Delaware  out  of  that  horrible  posi- 
tion" ;  "  It  has  been  our  shame  and  our  utter  humiliation."  But 
the  report  was  premature,  and  so  far  as  the  crime  of  rape  is  con- 
cerned, if  "  consent "  is  obtained  from  a  child  seven  years  and 
one  day  old,  it  is  not  that  of  felony,  but  is  a  finable  misdemeanor. 
Hence  Delaware  is  still  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

Next  to  her  are  the  two  Carolinas,  in  which  the  age  is  ten. 
No  session  was  held  in  South  Carolina  this  year.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  North  Carolina  this  year  made  an  effort  to  better  her 
status  in  this  matter. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Hon.  L.  L.  Smith,  of  Gatesville,  introduced  a  bill  asking  that  the  word 
'*  ten  be  struck  out  of  the  code,  and  the  word  fourteen  inserted,'*  leav- 
ing the  death  penalty.  In  judiciary  committee  it  was  proposed  to 
cliange  tliis  to  twelve  years,  with  death  penalty,  and  make  it  a  finable 
and  prison  offence  up  to  eighteen.  This  was  recommended  by  the  ju- 
diciary committee,  but  it  met  with  suCh  fierce  opposition  on  the  fioor  of 
the  house  that  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the 
bill,  be  offered  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  leave  the  law  as  it  was  for  rape  in  the  first  degree,  the 
penalty  for  which  was  death,  and  to  punish  ** by  fine  and  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  every  person  convicted  of  carnally  knowing  and  abus- 
ing any  female  of  ten  years  and  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.*'  This 
passed  the  house  in  that  shape,  after  a  full  discussion,  by  a  good  ma- 
jority, on  the  second  reading.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  the  op- 
position made  a  harder  fight  than  on  the  second,  and  got  in  two  amend- 
ments—  one  to  substitute  "  or*'  for  **and  **  between  "fine**  and  "im- 
prisonment,** and  another  providing  that  "any  female  of  ten  years  and 
under  the  aj^e  of  fourteen  years  **  must  be  a  virgin  in  order  that  any 
person  could  be  convicted  of  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  her.  It  thus 
passed  its  third  reading  in  the  house.  When  i^  went  to  the  senate,  it 
was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  and  to  Mr.  Smith's  surprise 
was  there  amended  by  a  proviso  that  no  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  could  be  convicted  under  that  act.  But  before  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  made,  by  the  help  of  a  friend  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Smith 

*  Fifteen. 
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had  it  re-referred  to  the  committee,  and  he  himself  went  before  them 
and  induced  them  to  reconsider  their  former  action.  They  would  not, 
however,  strike  out  the  whole  proviso,  but  finally  reduced  the  age  for 
the  protection  of  boys  under  the  act  from  eighteen  to  sixteen  years. 
The  house  would  not  have  acceded  to  that  amendment  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  late  in  the  session  there  was  not  then  time  to  con- 
sider it. 

Fancy  stopping  to  discuss  whether  a  child  ten  and  one-half 
years  old  is  a  virgin  or  has  outlawed  herself  by  having  once  be- 
fore met  a  male  brute  I  Fancy  also  protecting  boys  under  six- 
teen and  girls  of  fourteen !     Is  this  "  Southern  chivalry  "  ? 

Next  come  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana, 
all  of  which  place  the  age  of  protection  at  twelve  years,  and 
only  one  of  which  had  a  session  this  year.  It  is  explained  that 
the  South  has,  in  this  matter,  retained  the  old  common  law  in 
most  cases,  and  that  this  accounts  (in  spite  of  her  chivalry)  for 
the  fact  that  as  a  section  she  stands  far  behind  any  other  in  her 
legal  protection  to  her  daughters.  Most  of  these  states  held  no 
session  this  year.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  re- 
trieve themselves  at  their  next  session.  It  is  also  fair  to  say 
that  in  most  of  the  Southern  states  the  penalty  for  rape  is  death, 
and  that  no  age  is  named  at  which  a  boy  is  shielded  from  the 
full  penalty,  although  the  common-law  presumption  of  four- 
teen holds.  All  such  features  will  necessarily  be  matters  for 
mature  consideration  in  framing  the  next  law.  In  most  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  states  the  matter  was  somewhat  less 
complex.  But  having  been  famous  for  skilful  statesmanship, 
there  is  little  fear  but  that,  when  undertaken  in  earnest,  thesd 
Southern  states  will  redeem  themselves  in  this  matter. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

REPOBT. 

No  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  on  the 
subject  named.  Age  of  consent  in  West  Virginia  is  twelve  years.  (Code 
of  1891,  Chap.  144,  Sec.  16;  Acts  of  1882,  Chap.118.)  Penalty  for  rape: 
If  jury  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  that  the  accused  be  confined  in  the 
penitentiary;  he  shall  be  confined  therein  not  less  than  seven  nor  more 
than  twenty  years.  (Code  1801,  Chap.  144,  Sec.  15;  Acts  1882,  Chap. 
118).  The  age  of  majority  is  twenty-one  years  for  both  male  and  fe- 
m^e.  Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  M.  O.  DAWSON, 

Clerk  cf  the  House  and  Keeper  cf  the  Bolla, 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  made  a  gain  of  two  years,  and  now  stands  at  four- 
teen. The  crime  is  rape,  and  the  penalty  <<  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison  not  less  tnan  five  or  more  thdn  thirty-five  years." 
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The  bill  in  Wisconsin  was  introduced  by  Hon.  H.  P.  Burdick,  first 
fixing  the  age  at  fifteen,  it  was  formerly  twelve.  Afterwards  he 
amended  it  by  making  the  age  sixteen,  and  in  that  form  it  passed  the 
assembly  without  a  dissenting  vote.  When  it  reached  the  senate  it 
was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  and  there  cropped  out  some 
opposition,  principally  Senator  Bashford,  Democrat,  and  Senator 
Spenceley,  Republican.  Mr.  Burdick  went  before  this  committee  and 
argued  for  the  bill  as  it  had  passed  the  house,  but,  realizing  that  it  was 
in  jeopardy,  he  said  to  the  committee  that  he  would  consent  to  making  it 
fifteen,  but  would  fight  anything  lower.  It  was  reported  by  this  commit- 
tee with  amendment  fixing  it  at  fourteen,  and  passed  the  senate  in  that 
form.  When'  it  again  reached  the  assembly,  Mr.  Burdick  had  been 
made  speaker,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  Speaker  Bui^-ows,  and  not 
wishing  to  leave  the  chair  to  speak  in  its  favor,  he  simply  requested  the 
friends  of  the  bill  to  refuse  to  concur  in  the  senate  amendment,  and  the 
assembly  did  so  refuse.  This  resulted  in  a  conference  -committee,  which 
the  speaker  appointed  from  tlie  assembly.  The  committee  "from  the 
senate  was  firm  in  the  position  taken  by  Uie  senate,  and  refused  to  re- 
cede from  the  amendment,  and  finally,  rather  than  to  get  nothing,  Mr. 
Burdick  advised  the  assembly  committee  to  consent,  and  the  bill  be- 
came a  law,  fixing  the  age  at  fourteen.  The  principal  workers  in  the 
assembly  for  the  bill  were  Hon.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Hall,  W.  A.  Jones,  and  D.  O. 
Mahoney.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  bill  at  sixteen  in  the  assembly.  The  opposition  was  in  the  sen- 
ate, which  body  stood  for  a  low  age.* 

After  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  another  bill  was  introduced 
by  Hon.  Frank  L.  Fraser,  of  Lake  Beulah,  Walworth  Co.,  fixing  the 
age  at  eighteen,  but  the  bill  was  not  pressed,  and  died  in  committee. 
The  age  of  majority  in  this  state  is  twenty-one,  but  girls  may  contract 
marriage  at  eighteen.  The  penalty  for  rape  by  force  is  not  less  than 
ten  years  imprisonment  nor  more  tiian  thirty;  for  carnal  knowledge  of 
a  child  under  the  age  of  consent,  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than 
thirty-five.  There  were  no  members  of  the  senate  prominent  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Burdick  bill,  but  by  quiet  work  the  age  was  reduced,  as  has 
been  explained.  The  only  argument  offered  by  any  member  was  that  if 
fixed  at  an  age  higher  than  fourteen,  convictions  were  hard  to  get  in 
case  of  violation,  as  juries  were  loath  to  punish  a  man  severely  for  car- 
nal knowledge  of  a  girl  more  than  fourteen  where  it  appeared  that  she 
was  a  willing  party  to  her  own  debauchery.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
argument,  and  it  is  unworthy  of  respectable  men. 


OTHER  STATES. 

Finally,  we  have  twelve  other  states  in  which  the  age  is  still 
fourteen  years.  In  a  few  of  these,  for  example  Alabama,  which 
this  year  put  in  two  bills  asking  for  eighteen,  but  succeeded  in 
getting  fourteen  only  (it  had  been  ten),  the  wording  of  the  law 
has  not  yet  reached  us,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  m 
or  is  not  a  perfect  law. 

Next  is  California,  of  which  I  have  written  that  after  the  bill 
passed  making  the  age  sixteen,  the  governor  vetoed  it,  and  it 
therefore  is  now  only  fourteen. 

•  Not«  this  fact,  and  wbat  It  ImpllM  In  most  states. 
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Ohio  and  Georgia,*  in  which  the  age  is  fourteen,  had  no 
session  this  year,  and  if  Maine,  Maryland,  Nevada,  and  Ver- 
mont (same  age)  had,  they  have  not  yet  reported.  Indiana  and 
Minnesota  this  year  each  put  in  bills  asking  that  the  age  be 
raised  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  but  in  each  case  failed  of  any 
action  vehatever.  Long,  ably-written,  and  interesting  reports 
have  come  from  both  of  these  states,  but  since  they  made  no 
advance  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  defer  these  reports  until 
the  history  of  the  future  legislation  in  these  states  shall  demand 
and  deserve  the  space. 

One  of  the  finest  arguments  yet  made  anywhere  was  written 
us  by  Representative  Stakebake,  of  Indiana,  who  introduced  a 
bill,  as  did  also  Rev.  J.  M.  Fowler,  whose  report  we  regret  not 
being  able  to  use  here.  Two  line  reports  from  Minnesota,  one 
by  a  talented  young  lawyer,  Mr.  Harry  Wellington  Wack,  and 
one  by  Mrs.  Josie  L.  Fowler-Tabour  also  came,  and  are  omitted 
for  the  reasons  given  above. 

In  closing  the  report  of  this  legislation  for  1895  we  feel  like 
congratulating  the  country  upon  the  fact  that  so  much  more 
than  we  hoped  for  has  been  accomplished  by  concerted  action ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  impetus  is  now  such  that  the  people  of 
no  state  will  rest  until  this  blot  is  removed  from  their  statute 
books,  and  until  their  youth  is  protected  in  its  present  and  its 
future  chances  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  upon 
the  same  basis  of  age  and  maturity  of  judgment  and  responsi- 
bility as  is  applied  to  the  property  and  other  material  interests 
of  the  infant  wards  of  the  state  and  nation.  The  accompany- 
ing map  and  revised  black  list  is  a  great  advance  in  one  year. 
I  trust  that  next  session  may  not  leave  New  York  so  conspicu- 
ously alone  in  the  East,  and  that  no  state  will  rest  content  to 
have  it  said  that  her  lawmakers  wish,  and  her  men  are  willing, 
to  take  legal  advantage  of  the  girl  children  whose  guardians 
and  protectors  they  claim  they  are  and  should  be. 

H.  H.  G. 

CODIFICATION  IN  BRIEF. 

^  In  a  number  of  these  states  it  says  **  any  male  person  over  sixteen 
years  old,  or  eighteen,  etc.,  shall  **  etc.  In  other  states  no  age  is  named 
for  the  male  offender  except  the  presumption  of  tlie  common  law, 
which  places  it  at  fourteen. 

DELAWARE.  7.  Rape.  Death.  15,  misdemeanor,  ^^ fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  prison  not  more  than  7  years  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court." 

NORTH  CAROLINA.    10.    Rape.    Death.     14,  ♦*  crime  punished  by 

*  The  Oeorzia  law  makes  tbe  age  fourteen  unless  "  by  reason  of  her  intellifcence  she 
knows  good  from  eril "  at  an  earlier  ciate.  This  might  place  the  age  at  flye  or  seyen 
if  a  Jury  so  pleased. 
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fine  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  provided  she  has 
never  previously  had  sexual  intercourse  with  any  male  person." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.     10.    Death,  common  law. 

ALABAMA.  10.  **  Death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
life.*'     (Could  get  no  information  from  secretary  of  state.) 

MISSISSIPPI.  ''  Under  10  years  of  age,  or  being  over  10  against 
her  wilU^  Death,  unless  the  jury  shall  fix  the  penalty  at  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  for  life,  as  it  may  do  in  case  of  murder.  Mississippi 
has  an  abduction  law  which,  having  been  confused  with  the  consent 
law,  has  formerly  caused  the  age  in  Mississippi  to  be  given  sa  16. 
Secretary  of  state  sent  this,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  the  statute  leaving 
the  age  when  she  can  consent  as  10  years  is  still  in  force  in  this  state. 

FLORIDA.  10  years  is  rape  —  death  or  life  imprisonment;  16  years, 
**  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $500." 

VIRGINIA.  12  years  for  girl,  14  for  boy.  Death  or  prison  not  more 
than  20  nor  less  than  10  years. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  12.  Death  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  7  nor 
more  than  twenty  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY.  12.  Under  Cherokee  law.  Death  or  im- 
prisonment for  life. 

KENTUCKY.  12.  **  Death  or  imprisonment  for  life  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court." 

TENNESSEE.  12  years,  death  or  prison  not  less  than  10  years;  16 
years,  prison  3  years  (jf  of  previous  good  character,  etc. 

LOUISIANA.  12.  Statute  of  1889  gives  12  years.  Penalty,  death. 
(Could  get  no  information  from  secretary  of  state.) 

NEVADA.  12.  Statute  of  1885,  **  with  or  without  consent;  penalty 
not  less  than  5  years,  may  be  for  life.**  (Could  get  nothing  from  secre- 
tary of  state.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  13  for  giris,  14  for  boys.  "  He  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  30  years.'* 

IOWA.    13.    Imprisonment  for  life  or  any  term  of  years. 

UTAH.  13.  Rape.  **  Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceed- 
ing 5  years.*' 

GEORGIA.  14,  or  any  younger  age  if  jury  finds  she  *^  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil.** 

MAINE.    14.     Imprisonment  for  life  or  any  term  of  years. 

VERMONT.  14.  Prison  not  more  than  20  years  or  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000  or  both. 

MARYLAND.  14.  '*  Death,  or  penitentiary  for  life  or  not  less  than 
18  months  nor  more  than  21  years.*'  Report  of  1892.  (Could  get  no 
reply  from  secretary  of  state. ) 

OHIO.  14.  Rape  if  boy  is  over  18.  Not  more  than  20  nor  less  than 
3  years. 

INDIANA.  14.  Imprisonment  in  state  prison  not  more  than  21 
years  and  not  less  than  one  year. 

ILLINOIS.  14.  **  Either  with  or  without  her  consent.'*  Imprison- 
ment not  less  than  one  year,  and  may  be  extended  to  life. 

WISCONSIN.  14.  Imprisonment  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  35 
years.    Gain  in  1895  of  2  years. 

NEW  MEXICO.  14.  Imprisonment  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  35 
years.    Gain  in  1895  of  2  years. 

CALIFORNIA.  14.  "State  prison  not  less  than  5  years.*'  Act 
March,  1889.  (Received  no  replv  from  governor  or  secretary  of 
Btatt  when  asked  for  wording  of  bill  and  penalty.) 
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TEXAS.    15.    Penalty  not  yet  reported.    Gain  in  1805  of  3  years. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  16.  Imprisonment  for  life  or  any  term  of 
years. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  16.  '*  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  15  years." 
Report  of  1894.     (Could  get  no  iiiformation  from  secretary  of  state.) 

CONNECTICUT.  16.  Rape.  "  State  prison  not  less  than  3  years." 
Gain  of  2  years  in  1895. 

NEW  JERSEY.  16.  **  Misdemeanor/'  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  15  years  or  both. 

MICHIGAN.  16.  **  Imprisonment,  state  prison  for  life  or  any  term 
of  years." 

MINNESOTA  16.  **  Under  10»  in  state  prison  for  life;  14  years, 
state  prison  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  30  years;  16  years,  state  prison 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  7  years,  or  county  jail  not  less  than  3 
months  nor  more  than  one  year." 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  16.  If  girl  is  under  10  years  it  is  rape  in  first 
degree,  all  other  cases  it  is  second  degree.  Punishment,  prison  not  less 
than  5  years.     Gain  of  2  years  1895. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  16.  M  in  the  first  degree,  imprisonment  not 
less  than  10  years.     (See  North  Dakota.) 

MONTANA.  16.  **  State  prison  not  less  than  5  years  or  for  life." 
Gain  of  2  years  in  1895. 

WASHINGTON.  12.  Imprisonment  for  life  or  any  term  of  years. 
Report  of  Senator  Coon.  Washington.  16.  Report  of  Secretary  of 
state,  imprisonment  for  life  or  any  term  of  years. 

PENNSYVL  ANI  A.  16-10.  Boy  over  16.  Fine  and  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  $1,000  and  not  exceeding  15  years,  **  if  the  woman  child  was 
of  good  repute  " ;  if  the  child  is  under  10  years  no  such  proof  required. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  16.  **  Under  the  age  of  16  "  imprison- 
ment, including  accessories,  at  hard  labor  for  first  offence  not  more 
than  15  years,  and  each  subsequent  offence  not  more  than  30  years. 
Feb.  9,  1889.  Wherever  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
which  naturally  includes  Alaska  and  all  vessels,  national  parks,  ete. 

OREGON.  16.  Boy  over  16.  **  Imprisonment  not  less  tban  3  nor 
more  than  20  years."     Gain  2  years  1895. 

ARKANSAS.  16.  '*  Shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less 
than  5  nor  more  than  20  years." 

NEW  YORK.  18.  '*  Imprisonment  not  more  than  20  years.''  Gain 
of  2  years  in  1895. 

KANSAS.  18.  Prison  at  hard  labor  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  21 
years. 

COLORADO.  18.  Prison  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  20  years. 
Gain  of  2  years  in  1895. 

ARIZONA.  18.  Imprisonment  for  life  or  any  term  not  less  than 
6  years.    Gain  of  4  years  1895. 

WYOMING.  18.  Rape.  "Shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
not  less  than  one  year  or  during  life." 

IDAHO.  18.  Rape.  Prison  not  less  than  5  years,  and  imprison- 
ment may  be  extended  for  life.    Grain  of  4  years  in  1895. 

NEBRASKA.  18.  '*  Unless  previously  unchaste  **  after  15.  Boy  to 
be  over  18.  Prison  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  20  years.  Gain  of  4 
years  1895. 

MISSOURI.  18.  Boy  over  16.  Felony,  imprisonment  2  years  or  fine 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  in  county  jail 
not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Gain  of  4 
iwn  1896. 


REVISED  BLACK  LIST  FOB  1886. 


B«low  we  glre  the  black  list  of  stAtea,  showing  the  limit  at  which  fkthan,  hrothtn,  aad 
husbands  have  placed  the  age  at  which  a  little  girl  map  consent  to  her  ruin. 


TEN  YEABS. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  •Mississippi,  •Florida. 
^Abdoction  and  finable  offences  np  to  16,  but  rape  law  '*with  consent"  ends  at  10^ 


TWELVE  YEARS. 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Indian 

Territory,  Nevada. 


THIRTEEN  YEARS. 
New  Hampshire,  Iowa,  Utah. 


^Georgia,  Maine,  Vermont,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  California. 

*The  wiirding  of  the  Georgia  lawimay  permit  a  Jury  to  place  the  age  at  5  or  any 


FIFTEEN  YEARS. 
Texas. 


SIXTEEN  YEARS. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  *  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 

Oregon,  Arkansas,  t  Pennsylvania,  %  District  of  Columbia. 

*It  Is  merely  a  finable  misdemeanor  in  New  Jersey,  which  should  rule  this  state 
outoftheieiist. 

fMust  prove  previous  gnnd  character  after  10  years,  which  does  not  place  Penn- 
svlvanla  JuNtly  with  the  16  llHt. 

^District  of  Columbia  has  a  verr  stringent  law  which  is  superior  in  its  provi- 
sions to  that  of  moHt  of  the  states.  This  covers  the  National  Park,  all  vessels 
under  United  States  cfmtrol,  etc. 


OUT  OF  THE  BLACK  LIST. 
EieHTKEN  Years. 

NEW  YORK,  KANSAS,  COLORADO,  ARIZONA,  WYOMING,  IDAHO, 

•NEBRASKA,  f MISSOURI. 

*The  requirements  In  the  Nebraska  statute  make  It  almost  worthless  after  15. 
fThe  requiremenu  and  penalties  In  Missouri  are  the  most  defective  of  all,  and  will  prors 
praetleaUy  worthltis  In  operation. 


THE  IMPENDING  POLITICAL  ADVANCE. 


BY  HON.   JAMES   M.   ASHLEY. 


Hon.  J,  M,  Ashley, 

Dbab  Sir:  Owing  to  your  intimate  knowledge  of  our  political  anti- 
slavery  history  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  ana  your  special 
qualifications  for  discussing  vital  problems  which  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance at  the  present  time,  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  views 
on  the  following  questions: 

First,  Can  the  frauds  by  which  two,  if  not  three,  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  are  said  to  have  been  elected,  be  prevented  without 
effecting  a  change  in  the  Constitution  ? 

Second,  Can  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  States  having  a 
majority  of  the  Presidential  electors,  by  concurrent  action  prevent  or 
avoid  the  election  of  a  Vice-President,  and  thereby  relieve  the  country 
of  an  "  heir-apparent "  to  the  Presidency  ? 

Third,  Without  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  can  the  voters  of  the 
several  states,  in  their  clioice  of  Congressmen,  and  also  in  that  for  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice-President,  avail  themselves  of  any  practical 
system  of  proportional  representation  ? 

Respectf  ally  yours,  B.  O.  Flowbb. 

REPLY   BY   MR.   ASHLEY. 

To  each  of  your  questions  I  give  an  aflSrmative  answer. 
But  it  would  require  not  less  than  three  magazine  articles 
of  maximum  length  to  answer  your  request  satisfactorily  to 
myself. 

I  hold  that  with  an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  there  is, 
under  our  present  Constitution,  no  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  any  legitimate  purpose  of  repre- 
sentative government  which  may  voluntarily  be  resolved 
upon  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
provided  each  elector  has  secured  to  him  an  equality  of  politi- 
cat  power  J  a  direct  vote  and  a  fair  count. 

But  obviously  enough,  the  election  of  a  President  and  the 
dispensing  with  the  officer  known  as  Vice-President,  and 
"heir  apparent,"  by  the  plan  I  shall  propose  in  this  paper, 
without  change  of  Constitution  and  laws,  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  to  all  by  an  amend- 
ment ^hich  shall  abolish  the  office  of  Vice-President  abso- 
lutely, and  guarantee  to  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
the  right  to  vote  by  ballot  direct  for  the  nomination  and  for 
the  election  of  a  President,  without  the  intervention  of 
party  caucuses  and  conventions  (State  or  national),  or  the 
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use  of  presidential  electors,  or  an  election  by  the  Hoose  of 
Represen  tati  ves. 

As  I  see  it,  the  electoral  machinery  by  which  our  Presi- 
dents are  now  chosen  is  the  stumbling-block  in  our  national 
political  highway.  It  is  our  political  rock  of  offense,  and 
our  safety  and  peace  demands  that  it  be  removed.  If  not 
removed  it  will  some  day  produce  revolution  and  civil  war. 
Had  Samuel  J.  Tilden  been  an  Andrew  Jackson,  we  should 
have  had  in  1877  a  struggle  the  result  of  which  no  man  can 
even  now  forecast 

The  stormy  outlook  in  our  political  sky  for  1896  indicates 
that  the  frauds  and  factional  divisions  which  in  1844  and 
since  have  been  successful  at  two,  if  not  three  presidential 
elections,  may  again  be  repeated,  unless  timely  precaution 
and  energetic  action  are  taken  to  defeat  them.. 

Experience,  however,  has  taught  us  how  difficult  it  is  to 
induce  the  American  people  to  move  out  of  the  familiar 
political  paths  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  for 
years  to  march.  And  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  to-day  a  hesitating  timidity  and  an  unreasoning 
prejudice  against  any  amendment,  however  necessary  and 
just,  which  may  be  proposed  to  our  national  Constitution. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  amendment  promises 
to  secure  greater  power  to  the  people,  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  political  bosses. 

John  Stuart  Mill  once  said  that  a  proposition  might  be  so 
just  that  all  parties  would  reject  it. 

The  reason  for  this  hesitating  timidity  on  the  part  of  our 
people  about  amending  the  Constitution  is  not  hard  to  find. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
convention  which  framed  it,  and  its  ratification  by  the 
requisite  number  of  States  to  make  it  binding,  the  pro- 
slavery  interests  throughout  the  country  (which  from  that 
date  acted  aggressively  and  as  a  unit)  joined  the  members 
of  the  convention  who,  by  crafty  intrigue  and  conduct  bor- 
dering on  treason  to  the  young  republic,  had  forced  Frank- 
lin and  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Randolph  and  the  great 
men  of  the  convention  to  yield  to  a  reckless  and  unscrupu- 
lous minority  of  less  than  one-third  of  that  body,  and 
engraft  in  the  Constitution  provisions  to  make  perpetual 
an  inequality  of  political  power  which  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  was  a  menace  to  our  unity  and  peace. 
Prom  the  day  of  that  combination  to  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
the  young  republic  was  practically  manacled  and  powerless 
in  their  hands.  And  the  nation  is  not  yet  entirely  emanci- 
pated. 
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This  State  sovereignty  and  slave-holding  interest,  which 
in  the  convention  made  common  cause  against  the  creation 
of  a  true  representative  democratic  republic,  at  once  inaug- 
urated a  crusade  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  proclaim 
**the  best  and  wisest  Constitution  ever  devised  by  man." 
Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  convention,  and  Washington's  Attorney  General,  in 
reply  to  this  kind  of  sophistry  and  oratory,  said  that  "their 
chief  interest  was  observable  in  the  extreme  solicitude  they 
cherished  for  the  admitted  defects  of  the  Constitution." 
As  soon  as  the  champions  of  State  sovereignty  and  the  slave 
interest  had  united  and  seized  the  Government,  and  by 
official  acts  and  rulings  in  the  several  departments,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Supreme  and  District  courts  of  the 
Ignited  States  (nearly  all  of  these  judges  were  selected  by 
the  slave  barons)  had  thus  interpreted  the  Constitution  in 
their  own  behalf,  hosannas  were  at  once  ordered  to  be  sung 
everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  by  every  chick-a-de-dee 
and  cross-rojids  statesman,  extolling  the  Constitution  as 
"the  perfection  of  human  wisdom."  From  this  time  until 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  all  candidates  for  office,  State  or 
national,  were  compelled  to  keep  step  to  this  kind  of  music, 
or  take  back  seats  and  be  denounced  as  "enemies  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  perfect  Union  which  it  created." 

So  universal  did  this  blind  adoration  become,  that  one 
Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  in  a  moment  of  patriotic  self- 
denial,  declared  that  "if  the  Constitution  required  it,  he 
would  send  his  own  mother  back  into  slavery."  And  this 
reverend  individual,  of  the  Uriah  Heep  type,  was  but  a 
sample  of  a  whole  generation  of  vipers  who,  during  the  war, 
were  clamorous  in  their  demands  for  peace  at  any  price, 
whether  of  manhood  or  national  honor,  and  on  all  occasions 
twisted  and  wrung  their  hands  while  whining  out,  "Give  us 
the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was." 

All  readers  who  have  reached  man's  estate  since  the 
Rebellion  will  readily  comprehend  that  this  wailing  and 
wringing  of  hands  for  the  "Constitution  and  Union  of  our 
fathers"  was  but  the  shallow  plea  of  Northern  Uriah  Heeps 
for  the  continued  domination  of  the  slave  barons  in  the 
government,  and  for  their  right  to  seize  and  chattelize  men 
everywhere  beneath  our  flag,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 
In  no  nation,  and  am  one:  no  people,  so  far  as  T  know,  has 
there  ever  been  any  political  idolatry  to  be  compared  with 
our  idolatry  of  the  national  Constitution,  so  long  as  it  was 
interpreted  to  affirm  the  dogma  of  State  sovereignty  and 
State  secession,  and  the  right  of  any  State  in  the  Union  to 
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seize  and  ehattelize  men.  While  such  an  infamous  inter- 
pretation of  that  sacred  instrument  obtained,  and  the  men 
who  professed  to  believe  it  were  in  control  of  the  national 
Government,  no  amendment  of  a  character  hostile  to  such 
interpretation  would  for  a  moment  have  been  tolerated. 

As  an  answer  to  any  proposition  which  might  be  sug- 
gested for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  slave 
barons  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  "the  Constitution 
was  a  divinely  inspired  instrument  and  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed." They  emphasized  this  preposterous  statement  by 
announcing  after  the  manner  of  St.  John  that  **if  any  man 
shall  add  unto  the  words  written  in  this  Constitution  (by  way 
of  discussion  or  interpretation)  there  shall  be  added  unto 
him  many  plagues  and  many  stripes."  "And  if  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  this  Constitution,  there 
shall  be  taken  away  from  him  his  part  out  of  our  political 
book  of  life,  which  containeth  for  the  faithful  abundant 
promises  of  offices,  and  for  promotion  in  office;  but  oflSces 
and  promotions  in  office  can  only  be  secured  by  him  who 
overcometh  the  chidings  of  conscience  and  is  steadfast, 
enduring  submissively  and  without  protest,  unto  the  end." 

So  boldly  and  confidently  was  the  dogma  of  State  sover- 
eignty, and  the  right  of  any  State  of  the  American  Union 
to  seize  and  ehattelize  men,  impressed  on  the  paralyzed 
conscience  of  the  average  citizen,  that  when  the  people 
awoke  from  their  hypnotic  condition,  and  protested  in  the 
mildest  manner  possible,  by  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  Presidency,  it  culminated  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. As  long  as  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  slave  barons,  they  of  course  would  not  make  war  upon 
it;  but  the  moment  they  were  turned  out  of  office  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  they  at  once  discovered  that  "the  matchless 
Constitution  of  our  fathers"  was  not  the  perfect  instrument 
which  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  they  had  affirmed,  and 
thereupon  the3'  conspired  and  attempted  to  destroy  it. 

Aftier  the  organization  of  the  Confederate  government,  and 
after  civil  war  became  inevitable  unless  the  United  States 
consented  to  disunion  and  dismemberment,  the  American 
Congress,  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote,  only  two  days 
before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  submitted  to  the  several 
States  for  their  ratification,  a  constitutional  amendment, 
which,  had  it  been  indorsed  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States,  would  have  made  slavery  constitutional  everywhere 
beneath  our  flag. 

When  passing  through  this  memorable  ordeal  my  blood 
was  often  at  fever  heat,  and  I  swore  then  and  believe  now, 
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that  never  before,  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  people,  was 
there  a  more  offensive  exhibition  of  human  weakness  and 
utter  want  of  manhood  than  was  shown  by  the  men  who  in 
the  American  Congress  voted  to  make  slavery  constitutional 
and  perpetual,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1861. 

After  more  than  three  years  of  civil  war  on  part  of  the 
Confederates  to  make  slavery  the  chief  corner-stone  of  their 
Confederacy,  and  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  issued  his  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  pledging  the  honor  of  the  nation  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  all  liberated  slaves,  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  of  which  I  had  final  charge  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1864,  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  94  for  to  64  against  (lacking  28  votes  to 
make  two-thirds  of  a  full  house  with  no  representatives 
present  from  the  slave  States  in  rebellion).  And  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  passed  when  it  did  only  because  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's second  election.  On  the  day  of  its  defeat,  I  entered 
a  motion  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  lost.  Under  parliamentary  rules,  I  had 
charge  of  the  measure  from  that  day  until  its  final  passage 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1865.  After  a  long  and  remarkable 
parliamentary  battle,  the  final  decision  was  made  by  the 
close  vote  of  119  for  to  56  against,  being  a  majority  of  seven 
over  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  required  by  the 
Constitution,  with  eight  members  absent,  all  of  whom,  if 
present,  would  probably  have  felt  constrained  by  party  ties 
to  vote  against  it,  and,  if  so,  would  have  defeated  it. 

So  demoralized  was  the  American  conscience  and  so 
morally  blind  in  its  worship  of  the  great  national  idol  of 
slavery,  that  fifty-six  representatives  in  the  American  Con- 
.  gress  went  on  record  that  day  as  voting  to  endorse  the 
crime  of  the  centuries,  and  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as 
it  was,  with  its  pro-slavery  interpretation.  To  me,  this  is 
the  blackest  political  record  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  lesser  villanies  were  repeatedly 
committed  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  redress,  so  long  as  the  beneficiaries  were  entrenched  in 
the  national  and  in  a  majority  of  the  State  governments? 

I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in  my  time  two 
men  were  put  in  the  Presidential  oflice  by  deliberate  and 
carefully  planned  frauds  on  the  ballot-box,  when  selecting 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President.  In  this  state- 
ment I  do  not  include  the  Hayes  and  Tilden  contest  which 
was  determined  by  the  historic  electoral  commission. 

Under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  there  is  no  way  of 
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reaching  and  correcting  Buch  frauds  upon  the  ballot-box, 
so  long  as  the  beneficiaries  are  in  possession  of  the  National 
Government,  and  the  State  Governments  in  which  the 
frauds  originate.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  that 
had  a  democrat  been  in  the  Presidential  office  instead  of 
General  Grant,  no  "electoral  commission"  would  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  Tilden  would  have  been  inau- 
gurated President  instead  of  Hayes. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  belief  that  twOy  if  not  three, 
successful  Presidential  frauds  have  been  committed,  there 
has  never  been  on  the  part  of  the  people  any  organized 
movement  worthy  of  the  name,  to  brand  such  villainy  as  it 
deserves,  and  to  devise  such  an  amendment  to  the  national 
Constitution  as  would  make  forever  impossible  a  repetition 
of  the  disgraceful  frauds  on  the  ballot-box,  which  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  put  at  least  two  men  in  the  Presiden- 
tial office  who  ought  not  to  have  been  there. 

Since  1841,  there  have  been  four  Vice-Presidents  who 
each  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  on  the  death  of  the  man 
with  whom  they  were  elected.  It  is  well-known  that  each  of 
these  Vice-Presidents  betrayed  the  men  who  nominated 
them  and  the  party  which  elected  them,  and  that  three  of 
them,  in  their  desperate  intrigues  to  be  elected  as  their  own 
successors,  made  an  open  alliance  with  the  opponents  of 
their  own  party. 

Within  the  time  of  which  I  write,  four  Vice-Presidents 
have  reached  the  Presidential  office,  who  could  not,  by  any 
combination,  have  been  nominated  or  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  their  party.  Could  any  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion more  offensive  and  diabolical  have  been  devised?  And 
yet,  no  movement  has  ever  been  made  strong  enough  to 
command  public  attention,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  office . 
of  Vice-President,  and  thus  relieving  the  people  of  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  and  dangerous  officials  provided  for 
in  our  "matchless  Constitution." 

But  I  affirm  that  the  people  may  abolish  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent as  an  official,  and  "heir-apparent,"  without  changing 
the  Constitution.  If  a  majority  of  the  voters  residing  in 
States  entitled  to  a  majority  of  the  college  of  electors  so 
resolve,  they  can,  through  the  machinery  of  their  State  and 
national  conventions,  instruct  their  delegates  to  make  no 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  require  a 
pledge  of  each  candidate  for  Presidential  elector,  to  vote  a 
blank  'ballot  for  Vice-President;  said  electors  chosen  on 
such  a  platform  would  unquestionably  obey  instructions. 
A  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  sufficient  number  of  the  States 
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could  thus  prevent  any  person  filling  that  office.  And  bv 
instructing  the  members  of  the  electoral  college  at  eacli 
Presidential  election  to  steadily  vote  a  blank  ballot  for  Vice- 
President,  they  would,  if  they  constituted  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  cast,  practically  abolish  that  unnecessary 
and  dangerous  officer  and  prospective  President,  without 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Presidential  Electors  for 
each  State,  ai*e  not  national,  but  State  officials.  The  Legis- 
lature of  each  State  may  appoint  said  electors,  or  it  may 
delegate  that  power  to  a  commission  of  its  citizens,  or  it 
may,  as  it  has  now  done  in  all  the  States,  authorize  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  and  name  the  electors  in  congressional  dis- 
tricts or  for  the  State  at  large.  But  no  matter  how  they 
may  be  selected  in  any  State,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the 
power  which  appoints  the  electors  may  instruct  them  for 
whom  to  vote,  or  if  they  resolve  that  they  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Blank  as  Vice-President,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  do  so. 

The  total  number  of  the  presidential  electoral  vote  that 
can  be  cast  in  1896  (unless  one  or  more  new  States  are  .ad- 
mitted) is  444,  of  which  number  223  are  a  majority.  If  the 
electors  duly  appointed  in  the  several  States  by  those 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  Vice-Presidential  office 
should,  in  compliance  with  the  ini^tructions  of  their  constit- 
uents, deliberately  cast  22.3  blank  ballots  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent|  Mr.  Blank  would  beyond  all  question  be  the  successful 
candidate;  and  if  he  could  be  found  might  be  captured  and 
inaugurated.  Certainly  the  candidate  receiving  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  total  electoral  vote  could  not  legally  be 
declared  the  Vice-President  elect.  Nor  would  the  Senate 
in  the  face  of  such  a  protest  from  the  people  undertake  to 
select  a  Vice-President  from  any  one  of  the  minority  candi- 
dates, if  there  were  two  or  more  candidates  voted  for 
against  Mr.  Blank.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Senate  can  only  select  that  officer  in  case  no  choice  of  a  Vice- 
President  is  made  by  the  electoral  college.  Mr.  Blank  hav- 
ing received  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes  cast,  must 
be  recognized  as  the  legal  choice  of  the  electors  and  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  One  who  reads  his  country's  history 
would  naturally  conclude  that  the  experience  we  have  had 
with  three  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  John  Tyler,  Millard  Fill- 
more, and  Andrew  Jackson,  was  of  a  character  so  offensive 
as  to  force  the  nation  to  be  practically  a  unit  in  demanding 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  office  of  Vice-President.  But 
such  we  all  know  is  not  the  case.  As  a  nation,  we  have  not 
outgrown  the  blind  idolatry  for  the  Constitution  which, 
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for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  was  hammered  into  our 
heads  and  crammed  down  our  throats  by  the  slave  barons. 
They  declared  that  "The  Constitution  was  so  perfect  that  no 
change  should  be  );iade  in  it;  that  it  must  not  even  be  dis- 
cussed or  criticised  by  political  parties,"  so  that  to-day 
with  ?11  itfc  admitted  defects  and.  patchwork  amendments, 
we  fear  to  touch  it.  Ihis  was  the  kind  of  nauseating  **con- 
stitutional-pap,''  which  was  fed  to  Northern  political  weak- 
lings up  to  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  became  President  So 
thoroughly  was  this  blind  idolatry  impressed  on  the  average 
citizen,  that  even  now  it  gives  him  something  like  a  con- 
gestive chill  to  suggest  such  an  amendment  as  I  proposed  in 
Congress  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  such  as  I  again 
submitted  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Society 
of  New  York,  Nov.  9, 1891. 

Observation  and  experience  now  incline  me  to  favor  such 
constitutional  reforms  as  political  evolution  may  develop 
and  force  upon  us.  I  therefore  suggest  in  this  paper,  a  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Vice-President  as  an  oflBcer  and  for 
the  election  of  a  President,  which  if  voluntarily  adopted  by 
the  people  will  secure  to  the  voters  of  the  several  States  an 
approximation  to  proportional  representation  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  without  an  amendment  to  our  venerated  Con- 
stitution, and  without  repealing  or  changing  any  law.  To 
the  end  that  I  may  anticipate  and  answer  some  of  the  objec- 
tions that  will  be  offered  to  this  plan,  I  propose  to  recall  to 
the  reader  some  historical  incidents,  in  connection  with  our 
anti-slavery  and  prohibition  political  campaigns. 

Practically,  the  old  abolitionists  often  gave  aid  and  com- 
fort unintentionally  and  unwittingly  to  the  slave  barons, 
against  whom  they  were  always  ready  at  the  drop  of  a  hat 
to  give  battle.  So  long  as  they  hurled  their  intellectual 
thunderbolts  against  slavery's  fortified  citadel,  they  were 
formidable  and  dangerous  antagonists,  because  their  argu- 
ments and  appeals  against  the  "sum  of  all  villainies"  were 
impassioned  and  unanswerable.  As  a  rule,  the  favorite 
and  generally  the  only  answer  of  the  slave  barons  to  these 
appeals  was  an  attempt  to  have  all  abolitionists  silenced  by 
brutal  and  maddened  mobs,  and  by  conduct  disgraceful  to  a 
civilized  people.  But  when  the  most  worthy  of  our  aboli- 
tion friends  undertook  to  organize  politically  and  act  as 
practical  men,  they  were  in  the  main  failures,  and  often 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  their  pro-slavery  enemies. 

Here  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  factions  with 
which  practical  anti-slavery  men  had  to  deal.  One  small 
religious  faction  (every  one  of  whom  were  anti-slavery  men) 
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would  not  vote  because,  as  they  affirmed,  "they  were  citi- 
zens of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  that  thej  could  not  at  the  same  time  consistently 
be  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  which  was  of  this 
world."  Therefore  thev  declined  to  vote  with  the  citizens 
of  Satan's  kingdom.  Then  there  were  the  several  branches 
of  the  universally  respected  Quaker  family — all  of  whom 
were  anti-slavery,  but  a  majority  of  whom  could  not  be 
induced  to  vote.  Another  faction,  more  pronounced  and 
defiant  in  their  hostility  to  slavery  than  those  just  named, 
held  that  "the  national  Constitution  was  a  covenant  with 
death  and  a  league  with  hell,"  and  for  that  reason  refused 
to  vote  or  hold  office,  because  as  they  declared  "they  could 
not  take  an  oath  to  support  such  a  Constitution."  There 
was  also  a  small  but  active  body  of  men  who  held,  as  I  did:, 
"that  the  Constitution,  if  honestly  interpreted,  was  an  anti- 
slavery  instrument,  and  that  property  in  men  was  not  rec- 
ognized in  the  national  Constitution."  But  for  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  slave  barons  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
military  power,  the  great  political  battle  against  slavery  in 
this  country  would  ultimately  have  been  fought  out. at  the 
ballot-box,  as  many  of  us  hoped  it  would  be,  by  a  union  of 
all  anti-slavery  men  on  a  platform  affirming  "that  the  na- 
tional Constitution  is  fairly  interpreted,  did  not,  and  could 
not,  recognize  property  in  men."  The  triumph  of  such  a 
national  party  would  beyond  question  have  worked  a  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  without  formally 
amending  it.  This  was  my  "platform"  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion before  I  entered  public  life,  and  I  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  modify  or  change  it. 

But  the  wildest  and  most  irrepressible  of  all  the  early 
anti-slavery  factions  with  which  we  had  to  deal  were  the 
men  who  year  after  year  met  in  county,  state,  and  national 
conventions  and  nominated  on  an  abolition  platform  and 
voted  for  all  elective  officers  from  presidential  electors 
down  to  constable;  and  this  without  regard  to  the  anti- 
slavery  character  of  the  candidates  who  might  be  running 
on  any  other  ticket.  At  every  election  they  fired  their 
ballots  in  the  air,  with  a  reckless  enthusiasm  which  took 
no  note  of  disastrous  results.  Their  stereotyped  answer  to 
any  chiding  which  we  gave  them  for  this  kind  of  misdirected 
effort  was,  "We  will  do  our  duty  and  let  God  take  care  of 
the  consequences." 

Naturally  enough  the  slave  barons  were  delighted  as  they 
witnessed  these  factional  fights  amiong  anti-slavery  men, 
and  especially  when  all  abolition  ballots  were  fired  in  the 
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air,  aiiij  they  saw  them  go  up  like  rockets  and  come  down 
like  sticks. 

But  for  the  practical  anti-slavery  men  who  voted  for  and 
elected  Mr.  Lincoln  in  18G0,  this  indefensible  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  abolitionist  might  be  going  on  to-day  and  the 
slave  barons  still  be  in  possession  of  the  government,  with 
slavery-as  the  chief  corner-stone  of  their  confederacy. 

The  election  frauds  in  New  York  in  1844  could  have  been 
defeated,  as  the  records  show,  by  intelligent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Whig  abolitionists  while  maintaining  their  anti- 
slavery  integrity  and  their  party  organization  intact. 

If  90  per  cent  of  the  abolition  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  in  1844  cast  15,812  votes  for  James  G.  Birney, 
had  printed  thirty-five  of  the  thirty-six  Clay  electors  on 
their  ballot  and  so  voted  (as  that  nubiber  undoubtedly 
would  have  done  had  the  opportunity  been  given  them, 
because  more  than  nine-tenths  of  them  were  Whigs),  their 
record  as  a  party  would  have  been  distinct  and  clear,  and 
their  protest  against  the  "crime  of  slavery  been  made  more 
emphatic  than  it  was  made  by  voting  as  they  did  for  thirty- 
six  Birney  electors  whom  they  knew  they  could  not  elect 
They  would  thus  have  defeated  James  K.  Polk,  the  candi- 
date most  objectionable  to  all  abolitionists,  and  elected 
Henry  Clay,  who  stood  on  tlie  slavery  question  about  where 
Lincoln  stood  when  he  was  elected  President.  In  voting 
for  but  one  Birney  elector  and  for  thirty-five  Clay  electors, 
they  would  have  secured  thirty-five  electoral  votes  in  New 
York  for  Clay,  and  this  vote  would  have  made  him  Presi- 
dent. This  record  would  have  shown  that  the  Whig  abol- 
itionists held  the  balance  of  power  in  New  York,  and,  as 
practical  men,  knew  how  to  use  it. 

The  mean  ratio  in  New  York  for  a  presidential  elector  in 
1844,  was  13,500  votes.  As  stated  above,  the  abolitionists 
cast  that  year  in  New  Y^ork  15,812  votes  for  Birney,  and 
therefore  would  have  been  entitled,  under  my  plan  for  pro- 
portional re])resentation,  to  one  member  of  the  college  of 
electors  in  that  State,  with  over  two  thousands  votes  to 
spare:  that  is,  provided  the  abolitionists  had  printed  the 
names  of  thirtv-five  Clav  electors  on  their  ballots  and  voted 
the  ticket,  and  the  Clay  committee  had  printed  the  name  of 
one  Birney  elector  on  its  ballot  and  voted  for  it;  or  the 
Clay  committee  might  have  stipulated  that  one  of  their  elec- 
tors should  vote  for  Birney,  provided  the  abolition  vote  was 
large  enough  to  give  them  the  balance  of  power,  and  their 
vote  would  have  saved  the  State  for  Clay.  They  would  thus 
have  defeated  Polk  for  the  Presidency,  instead  of  aiding 
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and  encouraging  the  ballot-box  stuffers,  as  they  dhJ,  by  fir- 
ing their  ballots  in  the  air.  But  the  desired  result,  the 
prevention  of  frauds  in  selecting  presidential  electors,  es- 
pecially in  pivotal  States,  can  be  accomplished  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  after  an  election  in  any 
State  in  which  a  joint  electoral  ticket  is  voted  for  by  party 
groups  numerous  enough  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
total  vote,  to  allot  to  each  group  of  voters  the  number  of 
electors  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  electoral  college, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast  by  each. 
Of  course  each  stipulation  must,  of  necessity,  be  intelli- 
gently and  carefully  made  before  the  election. 

In  1884,  the  mean  ratio  for  a  presidential  elector  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  25,000  votes.  The  Prohibitionists 
cast  that  year  in  New  York  25,001  votes,  and  on  a  joint  elec- 
toral ticket  would  have  voted  for  thirty-five  Blaine  electors 
and  been  entitled  to  the  vote  of  one  elector  for  St.  John. 
This  would  have  elected  Blaine  president  instead  of  Cleve- 
land. There  is  no  question  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the  men 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut  who  voted  for  St.  John  in 
1884  would  have  preferred  Blaine  to  Cleveland  for  Presi- 
dent. More  than  90  per  cent  of  these  Prohibitionists  were 
Republicans,  and  they  held  the  balance  of  power  in  both 
these  States,  and  could  have  proclaimed  their  hostility  to 
the  rum-power  more  effectively  and  quite  as  emphatically  as 
they  did,  had  they  printed  thirty-five  Blaine  electors  on  their 
ballots  in  New  York  and  one  for  St.  John,  and  five  Blaine 
electors  and  one  St.  John  elector  for  Connecticut  They 
would  thus  while  preserving  their  party  organization  intact, 
have  defeated  Cleveland  and  elected  Blaine,  and  shown  that 
as  Republican  Prohibitionists  they  had  their  second  choice 
for  President,  while  teaching  all  observers  that  they  were 
practical  common-sense  citizens  as  well  as  temperance  men. 
Of  course,  if  there  had  been  in  New  York  or  in  Connecticut 
in  1844  and  in  1884  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  Democrats  asso- 
ciated with  the  Abolition  party  or  the  Prohibition  party 
(which  from  my  observation  is  a  violent  supposition),  they 
could,  had  they  desired  to  do  so,  have  had  printed  on  'their 
ballots  thirty-five  Polk  or  Cleveland  electors  for  New  York 
and  five  electors  for  Connecticut,  and  in  this  way  voted  for 
their  second  choice  for  President.  Had  such  a  record  been 
made  in  1884  by  the  Republican  Prohibitionists  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  as  above  suggested,  it  would  be  re- 
garded to-day,  by  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  and 
especially  by  all  Republican  Prohibitionists,  as  the  most 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  their  party. 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  Abolitionists  and  Prohibitionists 
have  repeatedly  been  unwittingly  used  and  abused  by  pro- 
slavery  men  and  the  rum  interest.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  from  1S44  to  the  election  of  Lincoln,  in  all  close  North- 
ern Congressional  districts  and  States,  when  the  occasion 
invited  and  parry  success  appeared  to  demand  it,  abolition 
candidates  for  Congress  have  been  put  in  the  field  by  pro- 
slavery  men,  and  kept  in  the  field  by  their  contributions  in 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  men  of  ability  who, 
because  of  their  well-known  hostility  to  slavery,  were  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  slave  barons.  These  contribu- 
tions were  always  so  made  that  the  abolition  innocents  who 
expended  the  money  were  as  unsuspecting  as  babes,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  see  that  they  were  simply  being  used 
as  **decoy  ducks"  to  give  success  to  their  pro-slavery  enemies. 

In  like  manner  the  rum  interests  have  repeatedly  contrib- 
uted to  put  in  the  field  in  close  legislative  districts  prohibi- 
tion candidates  in  order  the  more  certainlv  to  defeat  the 
men  who  were  not  wanted  in  State  Legislatures  or  in  Con- 
gress by  the  rum  powef.  And  this  amazing  kind  of  stu- 
pidity promises  to  go  on  next  year,  on  a  larger  and  more 
dazzling  scale  than  ever  before,  with  some  half  dozen  or 
more  candidates  in  the  field  and  full-fledged  presidential 
electoral  tickets  for  (»ach  candidate,  and  also  candidates  in 
manv  States  for  everv  office  from  ( lovernor  down. 

The  reader  will  comprehend  from  what  has  been  written 
above  that  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  great  body  of  anti- 
slavery  men  who  voted  for  Fremont  and  Lincoln  to  get  on 
with  these  earnest  and  honest  Abolitionists  or  with  the  tem- 
perance men  and  women,  who  often  unwittingly  aided  the 
ballot-box  staffers,  especially  as  they  did  in  New  York  in 
1884,  when  they  caused  Blaine's  defeat. 

I  present  these  familiar  historic  facts  and  personal  remin- 
ijscencres  for  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  several  groups 
of  earn(»st,  honest  men  who  are  to-day  engaged  in  organi- 
zation of  new  parties,  or  who  are  representing  old  minority 
organizations,  like  the  Prohibitionists.  Scores  of  such  par- 
ties have  been  born  in  the  last  third  of  a  century,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost,  leaving  a  record  of  stupidity  and  folly  which 
must  to-day  amuse  and  annoy  the  actors,  and  yet  newer 
and  wilder  so-called  reform  movements  are  being  repeated 
every  year,  and  draw  into  them  new  and  enthusiastic  con- 
verts. 

Such  parties  have  heretofore  been  powerless  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  and  will  continue  to  be  powerless  as  long  as 
they  fire  their  ballots  in  the  air,  while  such  action  may  work 
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a  positive  injury,  as  the  wild  voting  of  the  old  Abolitionists 
often  did.  After  the  experience  which  the  American  people 
have  had  with  the  Abolition  party  and  with  a  score  or  more 
of  smaller  and  larger  party  gi'oups,  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful men  must  in  time  learn  that  a  well-organized  party  which 
represents  a  living  idea  and  holds  the  balance  of  power  in 
any  county,  district,  or  State,  is  more  formidable  for  prac- 
tical political  work,  if  intelligently  directed,  than  a  party  of 
many  times  its  number. 

When  the  Presidential  election  takes  place  next  year,  I 
hope  to  see  as  many  of  the  minority  political  organizations 
grouped  together  as .  can  agree  to  form  a  joint  electoral 
presidential  ticket,  with  the  stipulation  that  each  group  or 
party  to  the  union  shall  have  secured  to  it,  in  each  State, 
an  equitable  representation  of  the  electoral  vote,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  ballots  cast  by  each  party  or  group 
at  the  general  election  for  the  choice  of  presidential  ele(*tors 
in  such  States.  In  this  way,  each  narty  or  group  of  voters 
would  save  much  time  and  labor,  and  also  escape  the  folly 
of  wasting  their  ballots. 

When  selecting  a  presidential  candidate  on  whom  a  num- 
ber of  minority  party  groups  can  unite  and  make  up  a  joint 
electoral  ticket,  the  difficulty  encountered  at  the  threshold 
arises  from  the  fact  that  as  our  Government  has  been  and  is 
now  administered,  the  President  is  practically  the  Govern- 
ment. In  recent  years  it  has  become  the  custom  to  desig- 
nate him  as  "our  ruler." 

Each  party  group  of  voters  will  therefore  insist  upon 
knowing  the  individual  opinions  of  each  Presidential  candi- 
date on  all  public  questions  in  which  they  are  especially  in- 
terested, and  unless  the  candidate  can  satisfy  the  several 
minority  party  groups  that  he  is  sound  on  their  particular 
tenet,  they  cannot  be  induced  to  unite  and  vote  for  such  a 
joint  electoral  ticket.  And  because  of  this  condition,  which 
is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  our  present  complicated  polit- 
ical machinery  for  the  choice  of  a  President,  there  is  a  stand- 
ing premium  on  convention  bosses  and  Presidential  candi- 
dates who  are  first-class  tricksters. 

The  practical  way,  therefore,  to  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  plan  which  I  propose,  without  amending 
the  Constitution,  is  to  unite  and  demand  a  radical  change  in 
the  mode  and  manner  of  administering  the  Government 
For  years  it  has  been  administered  by  the  fiat  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  all  thoughtful  men  believe  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
But  such  a  change  can  only  be  secured  under  our  Constitu- 
tion and  practice  by  electing  a  President  who  will  regard 
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this  as  a  republic  and  not  as  a  limited  monarchy.  It  cannot 
be  disguised  that  during  his  term  of  oflBce  the  President  has 
practically  becomes  a  limitcMi  monarch  or  king,  defying  the 
people  oftener,  and  assuming  more  of  the  prerogatives  of 
royalty,  than  many  of  the  oldest  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
If  he  can  secnre  a  reelection  he  is  practically  king  for  eight 
years. 

All  observing  men  recognize  the  fact  that  power  has  been 
craftily  and  steadily  seized,  year  after  year,  by  a  majority 
of  our  Presidents,  until  the  occupant  of  that  office,  whoever 
he  may  be,  is  now  often  called  "our  ruler,"  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  supreme  governing  power,  not  only  of  his 
party  but  of  the  country. 

The  members  of  his  cabinet  are  simply  his  private  secre- 
taries, and  if  consulted  at  all,  give  only  such  answers  to 
questions  submitted  as  are  know^n  to  be  desired  by  his  royal 
highness.  As  a  rule,  his  party  in  Congress  stand  ready  to 
enact  with  alacrity  his  demands  into  law.  The  party  repre- 
sentative who  refuses  to  obey  the  behest  of  the  President 
can,  at  his  suggestion,  be  defeated  for  renomination  by  offi- 
cials of  his  appointment,  or,  if  renominated,  be  defeated  by 
them  at  the  polls.  Those  who  support  the  President  with- 
out question,  and  for  that  reason  fail  of  renomination  or 
reelection,  are  uniformly  taken  care  of  and  receive  an  execu- 
tive appointment,  such  as  foreign  missions  or  cabinet  posi- 
tions, as  a  recognition  of  their  fidelity  to  his  majesty  and  in 
compensation  for  their  defeat. 

In  this  way  rebellious  constituents  who  are  disloyal  to 
the  President  ai'e  deliberately  rebuked,  hilariously  dis- 
ciplined and  openly  defied. 

For  many  years  I  have  favored  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment limiting  the  President's  power  in  every  way  possible, 
especially  his  veto  power  and  his  power  to  make  appoint- 
ments and  removals  from  office  without  cause.  But  it  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  thoughtful  reader  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  which  confers  on  the  President  the 
veto  power  may  be  materially  modified  or  changed  without 
the  customary  formality  of  amending  it. 

A  national  convention  of  any  party  may  nominate  a  candi- 
date for  President  on  a  platform  demanding  a  modification 
of  the  veto  power,  such  as  I  more  than  once  proposed  in 
Congress  and  repeatedly  advocated  in  political  campaigns, 
and  any  man  elected  to  the  Presidency  on  such  a  platform 
would  be  in  duty  bound  to  use  the  veto  power,  if  at  all,  only 
in  the  manner  therein  set  forth. 

Unquestionably  any  man  may,  after  reaching  the  presi- 
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dential  office,  without  waiting  for  the  directing  authority 
of  his  party,  on  his  own  motion,  either  in  his  inaugural 
address  or  in  a  message  to  Congress,  give  notice  that  he 
will  not,  during  his  term  of  office,  use  the  veto  power,  except 
in  the  modified  form  herein  suggested ;  and  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  veto  power,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  President, 
would  operate  while  he  was  in  office  as  a  practical  modifica- 
tion of  the  executive  power  without  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  Forty-first  Congress  I  proposed  three  constitu- 
tional amendments,  which  provided  for  the  nomination  and 
for  the  election  of  the  President  by  direct  ballot  by  all  the 
duly  qualified  voters  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  veto  power  as  herein  proposed;  also  for  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

While  holding  that  the  results  intended  to  be  secured  by 
these  proposed  amendments  may  be  in  piu*t  accomplished 
without  them,  I  know,  as  the  reader  must  know,  that  the 
end  desired  can  be  more  certainly  attained  and  permanently 
secured  with  such  amendments. 

The  practical  point  to  be  reached  under  my  plan  is  to 
obtain  approximately  for  each  individual  voter  an  equality 
of  political  power,  a  free  ballot  and  an  honest  count.  This 
result  cannot  be  secured  under  the  complicated  system 
now  in  use  for  the  choice  of  presidential  electors  except 
by  some  such  plan  as  I  propose. 

In  making  up  joint  electoral  tickets  for  the  several  States, 
the  committee  representing  each  j>arty  or  grou])  of  organ- 
ized voters  in  any  State  would  submit  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  ballots  which  in  their  State  would  probably  be 
cast  for  such  joint  electoral  tickets.  The  ratio  re(iuired  for 
an  elector  can  easily  be  estimated,  and  each  State  com- 
mittee authorized  to  name  the  number  of  electors  on  the 
proposed  joint  ticket  to  which  their  vote  would  entitle  them, 
with  the  stipulation  that  if  after  the  election  it  was  found 
that  the  vote  of  any  party  group  was  larger  than  estimated, 
the  increased  vote  should  be  given  its  additional  proportional 
representation  in  the  electoral  college;  and  if  in  any  State 
a  party  group  failed  to  cast  enough  ballots  at  the  election 
to  make  one  ratio,  that  they  should  not  have  a  vote  allotted 
them  in  the  electoral  college.  But  provision  might  prop- 
erly be  made  in  each  closely  contested  State  in  favor  of 
any  party  group  that  held  the  balance  of  power,  whose 
joint  votes  carried  the  election  against  the  dominant  party 
in  the  State.  The  mean  ratio  for  an  elector  in  anv  State 
can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  vote  of  the  State  by 
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the  number  of  electors  to  which  it  is  entitled,  so  that  prior 
to  any  election  each  party  group  can  easily  approximate 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  to  which  it  would  be  entitled 
on  any  joint  electoral  ticket 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
change  in  our  dangerous  and  unfair  system  of  electing  a 
President  than  by  giving  the  official  vote  for  Hale,  Scott, 
and  Pierce  in  1852,  and  the  vote  in .  1860  for  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Breckenridge,  and  Bell,  with  the  ratio  for  each 
elector  chosen.  ' 

POPUI^AB  VOTE.  ELECTOBS.  BATIO 

Pierce,  Democrat       1,585,545  254  6,242 

Scott,  Whig 1,383,537  42  82,»38 

Hale,  Abolition 157,290  00  00 

It  will  be  seen  that  Pierce  received  254  electoral  votes 
and  Scott  but  42  votes,  while  Hale  did  not  get  even  one 
electoral  vote. 

Divide  the  total  vote  as  above  given,  3,126,378,  by  296, 
the  whole  number  of  presidential  electors  for  that  year,  and 
the  ratio  for  one  elector  was  10,562  votes,  but  the  Pierce 
electors  were  chosen  by  a  ratio  of  only  6,242;  while  the  ratio 
for  the  Scott  electors  was  32,938,  or  more  than  five  times 
the  number  which  elected  the  Pierce  electors,  while  Hale 
did  not  receive  one  electoral  vote,  although  he  had  157,296 
ballots  cast  and  counted  for  him. 

If  the  total  vote  had  been  divided  proportionally  as  I  sug- 
gested in  making  up  joint  electoral  tickets.  Pierce  would 
have  had  but  150  electoral  votes,  Scott  131  votes,  and  Hale 
15.  As  Pierce  received  a  majority  over  both  Scott  and  Hale 
of  the  popular  vote,  he  would  of  course  have  had  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  over  both,  and  have  been  declared  the 
President. 

An  examination  of  the  election  returns  for  1860  illus- 
trates in  a  still  stronger  light  the  injustice  of  our  present 
system.  The  popular  vote  and  the  electoral  vote  for  1860, 
were  as  follows: 

POPIILAB  VOTE.  ELECTORS.  BATIO. 

Lincoln,  Bepublican       ....  1,866,452  ISO  10,369 

Douglas,  Democrat 1,375,157  12  114^696 

Breckenridge,  S.             ....  847,953  72  11,770 

Bell,  Abolition 590,631  39  15,144 

Total  vote 4,680,193  303  electoral  votes. 

If  proportional  representation  had  been  secured  to  all 
voters  at  this  election,  as  I  demand,  Mr.  LiiAbln  would  have 
had  121  electors,  Douglas  89,  Breckenridge  55,  and  Bell  38. 
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It  required  but  10,369  votes  for  a  Lincoln  elector,  while 
it  required  114,596  votes  to  make  a  ratio  for  a  Douglas 
elector. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  any 
plan  for  the  choice  of  a  President  more  glaringly  unjust  and 
undemocratic  than  is  disclosed  by  the  election  returns  for 
1860. 

Why  should  a  system  be  tolerated  which  gave  to  Douglas 
but  12  votes  in  the  electoral  college  on  a  popular  vote  of 
1,375,157  when  his  just  proportion  would  have  given  him  89 
electors?  • 

This  inequality  and  injustice  is  inseparable  from  the 
present  system  of  electing  a  President,  as  an  examination 
of  the  records  for  the  past  fifty  years  will  show,  but  never 
before  nor  since  1860  did  it  require  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  votes  as  a  ratio 
for  one  elector,  as  in  the  case  of  Douglas  at  that  election. 

I  know  that  it  requires  time,  brains  and  personal  activity 
successfully  to  organize  and  move  against  a  solid  party 
column  of  old  veterans,  which,  with  its  recognized  leaders 
and  flaming  banners  is  marching  with  the  machine  in  famil- 
iar pathways  to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum.  And  yet,  the 
political  unrest  is  so  universal  that  I  believe  the  time  is 
opportune  for  thoughtful  voters  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories to  organize  and  present  to  the  next  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  conventions,  a  demand  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  substantially  as  hereinafter  presented 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  their  platforms  as  a  condition  to  vot- 
ing for  a  joint  electoral  ticket  in  any  State,  or  for  any  can- 
didate either  party  may  nominate. 

If  the  conventions  to  which  these  propositions  may  be 
submitted,  decline  to  engraft  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  in 
their  platform,  and  the  candidates  nominated  refuse  to 
endorse  them,  or  to  pledge  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
them  in  case  of  their  election,  then  the  party  groups  that 
formulated  and  presented  them  must  de'termine  what  action 
they. will  take  touching  the  formation  of  joint  electoral 
tickets  in  the  several  States,  for  the  defeat  of  the  candidates 
most  obnoxious  to  them. 

If  they  are  in  earnest  and  are  practical  men,  they  must 
organize  and  elect  as  many  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Congress  as  possible  favorable  to  their  platform,  and  make 
joint  tickets  wherever  they  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and 
can  elect  the  candidate  they  favor  and  defeat  those  who  are 
most  objectionable. 

The  following  are  substantially  the  propositions  which  I 
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hope  to  see  submitted  next  year  to  the  conventions  of  both 
parties,  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection : 

PBOPOSED   AMENDMENTS. 

We  demand  such  an  amendment  of  the  national  Constitu- 
tion as  shall  secure  to  each  duly  qualified  voter  in  the 
United  States  the  right  to  cast  one  ballot  direct  for  the 
nomination  and  for  the  election  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  person  so  elected  shall  be  ineligible  for 
reelection. 
•We  demand  that  the  office  of  Vice-President  be  abolished. 

We  demand  a  modification  of  the  veto  power  as  now  con- 
ferred by  tlie  Constitution  on  the  President. 

This  modification  shall  authorize  him  to  return  with  his 
objections  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  any  bill  or 
resolution  passed  by  Congress.  But  if  after  its  reconsidera- 
tion it  shall  again  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers in  each  House  (to  which  the  Senate  and  House  is 
entitled),  it  shall  become  a  law,  the  President's  objections 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  demand  a  modification  of  the  President's  power  of 
appointment  to  civil  office,  and  that  said  appointees  shall 
not  be  removed  without  cause. 

We  demand  that  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  that 
United  States  Senators  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  by 
ballot  by  direct  vote  of  the  duly  qualified  electors  in  each 
State. 

We  demand  that  Representatives  in  Congress  shall  be 
nominated  and  elected  by  direct  ballot,  in  all  States  having 
two  or  more  members,  in  such  manner  as  shall  secure  pro- 
portional representation  to  the  duly  qualified  voters  in  such 
States. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
nomination  and  election  of  a  President  by  popular  vote, 
and  the  modification  of  the  veto  power  as  above  proposed, 
or  with  a  President  elected  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
on  a  platform  as  above  suggested,  Congress  becomes  the 
sole  law-making  power,  without  Presidential  intervention; 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  must  be  submitted  for  official  action  all 
questions  of  home  government  and  all  matters  touching  our 
foreign  relations  with  the  great  governments  of  the  world. 

The  Committee  of  Wavs  and  Means  would  be  the  official 
organ  of  the  House  for  the  preparation  and  presenting  to 
it  of  all  bills  on  the  tariff,  and  for  internal  revenue  taxation. 
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Other  appropriate  committees  would  be  duly  organized  and 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  all  subjects  of  legislation, 
whether  that  of  coining  money  (gold  and  silver)  and  fixing 
the  value  thereof,  or  of  continuing  or  discontinuing  national 
banks,  all  questions  in  connection  with  interstate  commerce 
and  the  adjustment  of  labor  controversies,  and  of  excluding 
contract  laborers  by  restricting  immigration  and  providing 
against  fraudulent  and  undesirable  naturalization,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  subject  of  the  enforcement  of  the  "Monroe  doctrine" 
in  its  letter  and  spirit  would  be  in  special  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  authorized  to  move  officially 
only  as  directed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  the  voters  of  the  nation  could  have  thus  spoken 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Nicaragua  inci- 
dent would  probably  not  have  happened.  In  any  event,  it 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  without  vigorous  protest, 
and  official  notice  would  have  been  given  to  call  a  halt. 

On  a  platform  substantially  as  I  have  herein  outlined,  I 
could  cheerfully  vote  for  any  man  of  recognized  character 
and  executive  ability  for  President.  Such  a  candidate, 
pledged  to  stand  on  such  a  platform,  might  personally  favor 
legislation  to  which  I  was  opposed,  or  be  unfavorable  to 
legislation  that  I  desired,  and  yet  if  otherwise  up  to  my 
standard  of  what  an  executive  should  be  I  would  vote. for 
him,  and  have  no  fear  that  my  confidence  would  be  mis- 
placed, because  on  such  a  platform  he  would  have  no  motive 
or  excuse  for  deceiving  or  betraying  anyone.  With  such 
a  platform  and  such  a  candidate,  I  would  know  that  if 
elected  he  would  not  assume  the  prerogatives  which  nearly 
all  our  Presidents  have  assumed  in  the  past  fifty  years,  by 
defiantly  using  and  abusing  the  veto  power,  and  the  appoint- 
ing power,  when  making  an  effort  to  secure  a  renomination 
or  to  force  through  Congress  such  legislation  as  they  de- 
manded. 

Every  intelligent  man  who  voted  for  such  a  candidate 
would  know  that  Congress  alone  and  not  the  President, 
without  executive  interference,  must  determine  each  polit- 
ical question  as  it  presented  itself. 

Such  an  Executive  would  be  my  ideal  of  an  American 
President.  He  would  of  necessity  be  first  of  all  an  Ameri- 
can. He  would  labor  for  the  domination  of  American  ideas 
and  American  interests  not  only  on  the  North  but  on  the 
South  American  continents  and  on  the  tributary  islands 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
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Instead  of  a  Bcheming  partisan,  he  would  in  his  public 
life  and  acts  he  more  like  a  dignified  and  upright  judge, 
dealing  impartially  and  honestly  with  men  and  measures. 
He  would  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  assume 
the  prerogatives  of  a  king.  Such  a  President  would  give 
his  opinions  with  frankness,  and  confer  with  the  nation's 
representative  men  without  dissimulation  or  intrigue.  As 
the  nation's  chief  magistrate,  it  would  simply  be  his  duty 
to  execute,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  written  law  of  a  free 
people. 

As  I  see  it,  the  impending  political  advance  must  of  neces- 
sity be  made  aubstantinlly  along  the  lines  indicated  in  tbe 
foregoing  constitutional  amendments. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  LAMPS. 


BY   PROF.   FRANK  PARSONS. 


Pabt  I.    Electric  Light  (  §  J,  corUinued). 

Having  examined  the  investment  and  fixed  charges,  we 
come  to  the  cost  of  operation.  We  will  first  tabulate  and 
classify  the  facts  in  the  committee's  possession,  and  after- 
ward state  the  conclusions  to  which  the  data  seem  to  point. 
That  the  reader  may  not  be  obliged  to  refer  continually  to 
the  previous  parts  of  this  report,  the  results  already 
arrived  at  respecting  investment  and  fixed  charges  are 
carried  forward  into  the  tables  of  operating  (*ost,  so  that  the 
following  columns  show,  not  only  the  operating  cost,  but 
also  the  investment  and  the  total  cost  of  production,  or 
operating  cost  plus  fixed  charges.  In  many  cases,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  returns  tabulated  under  the  head  "expendi- 
ture per  arc  per  year"  include  so  much  new  value  as  to  cover^ 
depreciation  and  sometimes  the  whole  body  of  fixed  charges; 
but  the  full  fixed  charges — 5  per  cent  on  the  investment, 
the  limit  rate  as  ascertained  in  the  preceding  discussion — 
has  been  added  in  every  case  to  the  actual  expenditure  per 
arc,  so  that  the  figures  in  the  column  of  "total  cost  of  pro- 
duction" may  represent  the  utmost  cost,  even  waiving  the 
cancellation  of  fixed  charges  by  new  values. 

TABLE  XX. 

Coot  of  Pboduoino  Liofrr  in  Public  Plants. 

Oroup  A.— Steam  street  plants.  Standard  SenHeSt  or  2,000^.-p.  la^nps  all  night  every 
mght. 


No.  of 
arcs 

In  U9€. 


Source 

of 
Power. 


Run 

with 

•other 

works 

or  not. 


Expen- 
diture 
per  arc 
per  year. 


Inrest- 

ment  per 

arc. 


Total 
oo«t  of 
produc- 
tion under 
roranlete 
punlic 
owner- 
ship. 


Interest 

on  debt 

per  arc 

per  year. 


West  Troy  .  .  . 
Allegheny,  Pa. .  . 
Easton,  Fa.  .  .  . 
PainesTille,  O.  .  . 
Dnnkirk,  N.  T.  . 
Blooinington,  111. 
Wheeling.  W.Va. 


115 

c.  $3.16 

No 

$61 

$279 

$76 

e2o* 

s.       .96 

No 

64 

300 

79 

122 

c.    3.00 

No 

86 

826 

92 

70 

c.    2.10 

No 

.    62i 

180 

61) 
591 

76 

c.    2.00 

Yes 

46 

266 

240 

c.    1.76 

Yes 

60 

830 

66i 

411 

c.    1.04 

Yea 

65 

800 

80 

No  debt 

No  debt 

$11.20 

No  debt 

$10 


*  Allegheny  baa  some  incandescents  in  the  public  buildings,  but  the  superintend- 
ent satisfactorily  separates  the  cost  of  the  arcs. 

The  Easton  lamps  are  much  more  than  2,000-c.-p.  In  column  2,  c.  means  "  coal,*' 
8.  means  *'  ^lack,"  and  the  figures  indicate  the  price  per  ton.  Dunkirk  and  Bloom- 
Ington  unite  the  electric  service  with  the  water  works,  and  Wheeling  joins  it  with 
the  city  gas  works.    The  rest  run  alone. 
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Group  B.— Steam  Street  Plants.    F\dl  arcs  2fiO0  c.-p.  not  burned  all  night. 


No.  of 

arcs 

in  asc. 


Arer- 
age 
hours 
of  burn- 
ing. 


Source 

of 
Power. 


Expen- 
diture 
per  arc 
per  year. 


Inrest* 

mont 

per  arc. 


Total 
cost  of 
prodac- 
tion  under 
complete 
public 
owner- 
ship. 


Interest 

on  debt 

per  arc 

per  year. 


Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
North  East,  Pa.    , 
Frederick,  Md. 
Bav  City,  Mirh. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Marietta,  O.  .    . 

Painesville,  O.  . 
S.  EvanstOD,  111. 
Elgin,  111.  .  . 
Bowling    Green 

Ky 

Topeka,  Kan.  . 
Little  liock,  Ark. 

Aurora,  111.   .    . 
Paris,  111.  .    .    . 
La  Salle,  111.'    . 
Martinsville,  Ind. 
Goshen,  Ind. 
Columbu«,  Ind. 
Fairfield,  la. 


58 

6i 

30 

5 

65 

6 

181 

7 

180 

8 

/ 

110 

•' 

70 

5 

64 

6 

98 

10 

72 

7i 

184 

8 

210 

8 

200 

61 

90 

8 

98 

8 

,          30 

moon 

40 

6 

68 

-8 

16 

63 

c.  $2.00 
c.    3.00 

c.    1.95 

c.    2.50 

Nat.  gas 

$8  a  year 

per  lamp 

c.    2.10 

c.    2.65 


c.  2.70 

c.  3.16 

c.  1.60 

si.  .75 

c.  2.30 


$48.50 
50.00 
54.00 
50.00 
58.00 

33.76 

44.25 
67.00 
43.00 

50.00 
74.00 
42.00 

53.50 
40.00 
35.U0 
83.00 
68.00 
36.00 
70.00 


$203 

66 

230 

198 

211 

165 

180 
10.S 
250 

200 
300 
167 

250 
111 
112 
166 
275 
150 
812 


$58.50 
53.33} 
65.50 
60.00 
68.50 

42.00 

53.50 
72.25 
55.50 

.  60.00 
87.00 
60.00 

61.00 

45.50 

40.50 

41.33i 

81.76 

43.50 

86.50 


No  debt 
No  debt 

No  debt 
$8.50 

No  debt 


No  debt 

No  debt 
No  debt 
$1.25 
No  debt 
No  debt 


The  last  seven  plants  are  operated  in  connection  with  other  works  —  water  works 
in  every  case  but  tne  last,  and  ]>erbaps  in  that;  the  kind  of  other  works  is  not  specified 
in  its  report.  The  first  twelve  plants  are  not  operated  with  other  works.  The  Faines- 
ville  figures  represent  the  results  obtaine<i  before  the  recent  change  to  all-night 
service.    In  column  3,  *'c."  means  coal,  "si."  =  slack,  **  nat.  g."  =  natural  gas. 


Group  C— Steam  Street  Plants  with  sub-arcs. 


No.  of 
1200  c.-p. 
lamps  in 

in  use. 


Aver- 

age 

Source 

hours 

of 

of  burn- 

power. 

ing. 

Expen- 
diture 
per  lamp 
per  year. 


Invest- 
ment per 
lamp. 


Total 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion under 
complete 
public 
owner- 
ship. 


Interest 

on  debt 

per  lamp 

per  year. 


Danvers,  Mass. 
Bralntree,  Mass. 
Hudson,  Wis.    . 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Portsmouth,  O. 
Manhalltown,  la, 


South  Norwalk . 


78 

5.7 

c.$3.00 

118* 

7.5 

c.  3.U5 

50 

6 

— 

137 

6 

— 

150* 

6 

t.  1.25 

64 

5 

c,  1.40 

No.  lamps 

averagmg 

1400  c.-p. 

08 

7 

c.8.65 

$46.00 
47.50 
86.()0 
21.50 
39.00 
18.50 


42.33} 


$212 
280 
140 
210 
200 
190 


218 


$56.50 
58.00 
42.00 
32.00 
49.00 
27.60 


63.00 


$13..50 
11.60 


No  debt 
No  debt 


$8.00 


Braintree  and  Portsmouth  have  also  some  commerce  and  will  appear  again  below. 
Portsmouth  and  Marshalltown  are  operated  with  the  water  works;  the  rest  are 
operated  alone. 
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Oroup  D.— Steam  Incandescent  Plants. 


No. 

16  c.-p. 

lamps 

or 

eoair- 

aicDt 

in  street 

use. 


Honra 
of 

burn- 
ing. 


Total 
No.  of 
16  c.-p. 
in  use. 


Hours 
burned 
(esti- 
mated) 


Source 

of 
power. 


Cost 

f>er 
amp 
per 
year. 


Inrest- 

ment 

per 

lamp. 


Total 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion per 
lamp 
under 
public 
owner- 
ship. 


Inter- 
est 
per 

lamp 
per 

year. 


Madison,  N.  J. . 
Fulda,  Minn.    . 
Chariton,  la. 
Falls  CitT,  Neb., 
Tecumsen,  Neb., 
Atlantic,  la. .     . 
Leon,  la.  .    .    . 
Kockport,  Mo.  . 
Shelbina,  Mo.    . 
Hope,  Ark.  .    . 


822 

8 

3,388 

3i 

c.^.60 

$2.67 

$12.(0 

$3.27 

80 

6 

230 

. 

6.50 

23.00 

— 

200 

7 

1,350 

12» 

c.  1.60 

4.30 

23.00 

— 

160 

7 

780 

4 

c.2.65 

3.50 

11.60 

4.00 

— 

— 

600 

6 

c.  3.25 

2.88 

14.00 

8.68 

310 

6 

3,310 

_ 

c.  1.60 

2.26 

14.00 

3.00 

88 

6 

438 

— 

c.1.85 

6.32 

32.00 

7.00 

130 

8 

500 

— 

c.2.00 

6.22 

28.00 

6.62 

140 

— 

640 

— 

wd.  2.00 

4.55 

10.33} 

6.00 

62 

6 

150 

— 

— 

3.40 

24.00 

4.60 

$0.60 

.26 

1.15 

.46 

.80 
1.26 
1.44 

.66 
no  debt 


*  The  daily  averafi^  of  twelve  hours  for  the  incandescent  lamps  of  Chariton,  la., 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  Rosewatnr.  If  it  is  correct  the  plant  supplies  light  at  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  lamp-hour. 

The  Madison  plant  is  operatea  with  the  water  works ;  the  Kockport  works  are  also 
coordinated  with  others :  Atlantic,  Chariton,  Leon,  and  Shelbina  run  alone ;  the  rest 
do  not  report  on  this  point. 

Oroup  E. Steam  Commercial  Plants  with  Arc  and  Tncandescent  Lights. 

It  must  be  specially  noted  that  column  7  gives  the  cost  of  production  Y>er  full-arc 
equivalent,  and  not  merely  the  cost  to  the  ci^  per  street-lamp  after  deducting  receipts 
as  was  the  case  in  TABLE  XII. 


The  first  six  and 

4ast  five  plants  use 

1200  c.-p.  arcs,  the 

others  use  2000  c.-p. 


No. 

Street 
lampA 
in  use. 


Hours 

of 

burn* 

ing. 


Full- 
arc 
equiv- 
alents 
in 
use. 


Source 

of 
power. 


Ex- 
pen - 

oiture 
per 
Aill- 
arc 

cquiv- 
alent 


Invest- 
ment 
per  full- 
arc 
equiva- 
lent. 


Total 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion per 
lull-arc 
equiva- 
lent. 


Inter- 
.est 
per 
full- 
arc 
equiv- 
alent 
out- 
put. 


Income 
per  All- 
arc 
equiva- 
lent of 
com- 
mercial 
lighta. 


Kraintrcc,  Mass.  • 
Peabody,  Mass.     . 

?uakertown.  Pa.  . 
armville,  Va.  .  . 
Indianola,  la.  .  . 
High  Point,  N.  C, 

Westfield,  N.  Y.  . 
St.  Clairsvillo,  O.  . 
St.  Charles,  Mo.  . 
Hannibal,  Mo.  .  . 
Madison,  Ga.    .    . 


Clyde,  O 

De  GralT,  O. .    .    . 

Newcastle,  Ind.     . 

Luverne,  Minn.  . 
Cbehali«,  Wash.  . 
Kendall ville,  Ind., 

Schuyler,  Neb.  .    . 
AlexandriM,  Minn., 
Wellston.  O.      .     . 
Portsmouth,  O. 
Herrington,  Kan. . 


118 

«4 

400 

c.  $3.05 

$19.00 

$132 

$25.00 

$5.00 

150 

9A 

250 

c.  3.30 

38.80 

225 

50.00 

7.75 

40 

«A 

180 

c.  2.50 

19.00 

105 

24.25 

8.33} 

25 

6 

166 

c.  3.40 

24.00 

72 

27.50 

0 

44 

6 

104 

c.  1.20 

28.75 

221 

40.00 

9.00 

32 

6 

34 

wd.  2.00 

38  00 

175 

46.50 

- 

60 

8 

110 

c.  2.00 

45.00 

110 

50.50 

3.60 

30 

0 

105 

c.  0.60 

17.75 

100 

22.75 

4.75 

60 

8 

80 

c.  2.00 

56.50 

187 

66.00 

9.50 

75 

9 

350 

e.  2.00 

19.00 

134 

25.50 

3.33) 

40 

7 

77 

c.  2.90 

72.00 

290 

86.00 

3.00 

61 

6 

120 

r.  2.45 

26.00 

116 

30.75 

5.00 

30 

H 

130 

c.  &  w. 
21  &  2 
NHt.  gas 

26 
) 

105 

31.00 

6.50 

60 

8 

186 

$2  ayr. 
pr.  lamp 

134 

108 

19.00 

3.33} 

12 

6 

134 

c.  3.36 

22.00 

72 

25.00 

3.00 

26 

11 

92 

wd.  1.50 

61.33} 

150 

69.00 

10.50 

43 

11 

60 

c.  2.65 

29.00 

133 

36.00 

0 

10 

4 

82 

c.  8.50 

35.00 

92 

89.50 

6  33} 

10 

H 

94 

wd.  1.40 

24.00 

64 

27.00 

4.00 

58 

6 

164 

c.  1.00 

14.75 

122 

21.00 

6.00 

140 

6 

100 

c.  1.25 

68.00 

300 

73.00 

0 

28 

- 

94 

c.  2.43 

67.00 

803 

82.00 

- 

$10.76 
21.44 
10.00 
24.75 
48.00 
50  00 

30.00 
24.00 
80.00 
22.50 
46.00 

26.00 
17.76 

20.00 

86.00 
95.00 
60.00 

42.00 
80.00 
34.00 
114.00 
68.00 


The  first  two  divisions.  Braintree  to  Madison  inclusive,  rOn  alone ;  the  last  two  are 
co{)rdinated,  generally  with  the  water  works.  In  Kendallville  and  Portsmoath  the 
commercial  lamps  are  arcs,  in  all  the  other  cases  they  are  incandescent. 
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Group  F.—WcUer -Power  Plants. 


No.  of 
street 
arcs. 

Candle 
power. 

Hours 

of 

burning. 

No.  of 

16  c.-p. 

lamps 

(commerce) 

Cost  of 

production 

per  full-arc 

equiralent 

per  year. 

InTeatment 

fuU-arc 
eqairalent. 

Lewiston,  Me.  .    . 

100 

2000 

8  all  n.  moon 

^ 

$43.00 

$160 

Baniror,  fide.      .    . 

150 

2000 

10  all  night 

_ 

84.00 

830 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.    . 

88 

2000 

6 

. 

86.00 

261 

('rete,  Neb.   .    .    . 

60 

1200 

6 

— 

« 

190 

Brainerd,  Minn.    . 

30 

— 

5 

1000 

19.00 

258 

Marquette,  Mich.  . 

100 

2000 

all  night 

2700 

40.00 

160 

8 wanton,  vt.     .    . 

21 

2000 

all  n.  moon 

1600 

8.00 

168 

Marseilles,  III. . 

21 

2UO0 

al)  night 

800 

12.50 

in 

Middleboro,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Mass.    . 

— 

— 

— 

1468 

8.00 

800 

22 

2000 

6 

350 

86.00 

188 

•  Cost  of  production  is  not  given ;  net  cost  to  city  =  0. 

The  last  three  ])lants  are  private;  Bangor,  Ypsilanti  Marquette,  and  Swanton 
coordinate  their  electric  plants  with  the  water  works ;  Lewiston  and  C^te  run  alone; 
the  rest  unknown. 


TABLE  XXI. 

Reported  Cost  op  Production  in  Private  Plants.    Steam. 

The  figures  with  the  name  of  the  company  indicate  the  power-customers  prevloaBly 
mentioned.  The  dash  shows  that  the  company  has  a  few  incandescent  street-lamps, 
which  to  save  space  are  lumped  with  the  other  incandescents  in  the  **  commercisJ  ** 
column.  The  number  of  such  lamns  is  small,  being  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
total  incandescent  in  the  Cambriage  Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  casea  Tbe 
"total  cost"  of  column?  is  obtained  by  adding  ten  per  cent  on  the  investment  per 
lam]>  to  the  reported  cost  of  operation  per  lamp.  Tbis  ten  per  cent  is  made  up  of 
three  iter  cent  depreciation,  one  i)er  cent  insurance  beyond  wnat  is  covered  by  the 
insurance  companies,  and  six  per  cent  legal  interest,  which  must  be  included  in  the 
cost  of  production  under  private  enterprise,  though  it  is  otherwise  with  public  under- 
takings, as  heretofore  fully  exidained. 


Group  A.— Full  Arcs  and  Incandescents. 


Strbkt  Lamps. 


No.  of 
2000 
c.-p. 


H*urs 
aver- 
age. 


Commercial. 


2000  c-p. 

or 

equiva- 

lent«». 


16  c.-p. 


Bepor- 

ted 
cost  of 
opera- 
tion per 
full-arc 
equiva- 
lent. 


Invest- 
ment 

per  full- 
arc 
equiv- 
alent. 


Boston  £.  L.  Co.,  135 

Brookline  Co.  .  .    4 

Charlestown  Co.  . 

Chelsea  Co.      .  .  16 

Fall  River  Co.  . 

Hyde  Park  Co.  .  - 

Lawrence  Co. .  .  33- 

Lowell  Co.  .    .  .  97 

Lynn  Co.     .    .  .  40- 

Salem  Co.    .    .  .17- 

Suburban  Co.  .  .  86 

Woburn.Co.     .  .    6- 

Worcester  Co.  .    1 


1590 
310 
214 
195 
384 
113 
163 
385 
407 
181 

95 
410 


Total 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion 
per  full- 

arc 
equiva- 
lent. 


Income 
per  full- 
arc 
equiva- 
lent. 


alln. 

1592 

25000 

$60 

$405 

$100 

alln. 

53 

10729 

36 

215 

67 

all  n. 

43 

460 

62 

155 

67 

8 

56 

3998 

43 

187 

62 

alln. 

1052 

549 

77 

865 

113 

5 

46 

6834 

18 

250 

43 

9 

194 

6591 

43 

214 

64 

alln. 

338 

7076 

46 

320 

77 

9 

170 

8446 

43 

225 

65 

alln. 

119 

9100 

44 

195 

63 

- 

237 

7587 

65 

213 

76 

4 

48 

7517 

82 

820 

64 

all  n. 

334 

6852 

46 

215 

67 

$86 
41 
66 
62 

134 
26 
60 
78 
74 
67 
55 
40 
85 
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Oroup  B.—SutMiTCB  and  IncandeaeerUs,    Steam, 


LOGATIOH  OF  Co. 


Strsbt  Lamps. 


1200 
c-p. 


Hoars 
aver- 
age. 


COMIISBCIAIm 


1200 
c.-p. 


16 
C-p. 


Repor- 
ted cost 
of  oper 
atlon 
per  sub 

arc 
equiva- 
lent. 


Invest- 
ment 

per  sub- 
arc. 


Total 
cost  of 

Srodac- 
on  per 
sub-arc. 


Income 
per  sub- 
arc  of 
output. 


Amherst      .    .    .  - 
Andover      .    .    .  - 
Cambridge  .    .    .  66- 
Clinton    .    .    .    .  - 
Dedham      .    .    .  - 
Fitchburg   .    .    . 
Frumingiiam    .    .  - 
Gardner  .... 
Gloucester  ...  24 
Gr«^enficld    ...    2 
Maldeo   ....    4- 
Marlboro     .    .    .  - 
Bouthbridge  * .    . 
Springfield  (United) 
Ijtanton  .... 
Wesiboro    .    .    . 
Wkitman     .    .    .  - 
Wlnchendon    .    .  - 


22 

5 

. 

1651 

$16 

$127 

$27.70 

31 

8 

• 

1860 

844 

225 

67.00 

461 

alln. 

47 

8785 

30 

224 

52.40 

41 

8 

10 

2676 

26 

204 

46.40 

23 

8 

10 

8266 

15 

204 

85.40 

206 

7 

57 

1800 

41 

187 

60.70 

53 

^k 

11 

3180 

22 

200 

42.90 

51 

5 

51 

3320 

13 

74 

20.40 

40 

alln. 

46 

1756 

48 

856 

83.60 

46 

5 

• 

1838 

26 

113 

86.30 

178 

6 

20 

17036 

15 

120 

27.00 

57 

«4 

60 

2547 

28 

188 

46.80 

58 

5 

82 

1070 

26 

190 

44.00 

508 

alln. 

842 

11707 

82 

250 

67.00 

00 

6 

107 

2639 

83 

150 

48.00 

28 

5 

— 

2049 

16 

116 

26.60 

27 

4 

26 

2047 

21 

162 

87.20 

23 

5 

0 

1136 

18 

126 

30.60 

$21.00 
40.00 
48.00 
27.50 
25.50 
57.00 
26.00 
18.00 
65.00 
82.00 
26.00 
35.00 
34.00 
66.00 
38.00 
19.00 
24.00 
23.00 


Oroup  C— Unmixed  Plants, 


Strbst  Lamps. 

Com. 
mercial, 
16  c.-p. 

Report- 
ed 
cost  of 

opera- 
tion per 

lamp. 

Invest- 
ment 
per 

lamp. 

Total 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion per 

lamp. 

No.  in 
use. 

Candle 
power. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
a  day. 

1200  r-p. 

1200c-p. 

1200  c-p. 

Income 

per 
lamp. 


1200  c-p 


Athol  Co.  . 
CJhicopee  Co. 
Spencer  Co. 


Citizens'  Co.  (Read 

ing)  .... 
Cohasset  Co.  . 
Eliot  FaUs  Co. 
Leicester  Co.  . 
Milton  Co.  .  . 
8.  Hadley  Falls  Co. 


36 

1200 

5 

2* 

•75 

$380 

$113 

113 

1200 

n 

— 

30 

130 

52 

70 

1200 

700 

61 

857 

97 

16  c.-p. 

16  c.-p. 

16  c.-p. 

$13.00 

$111 

$24  00 

278 

CO 

H 

710 

4J)0 

37 

7.70 

— 

— 

28 

82.00 

4000 

482.00 

149 

26 

5 

1264 

3.15 

34 

6.55 

403 

25 

8 

2500 

2.60 

21 

4.70 

160 

40 

5 

600 

2.61 

lOJ 

3.86 

•75 
71 
774 

16  c.-p. 

$12.50 
6.00 

140.00 
3.55 
3.75 
3.63 


*  16  C-p.  equivalent. 


TABLE  XXn. 

UXDERGROUND  SYSTEMS. 


No.  OF  Lamps. 

Yearly 
cost. 

Investment. 

Y 

Arcs. 

Ind.l6c.-p. 

Income. 

Chicago 

Edison  Co.  (Boston) .      551 

Edison  Co.  (Fall  River).  33 

1110  mil 

an*s 
800 

84331 
6650 

$96.67  per 

full  arc 

$3.60  per 

16  c.-p.  eq. 

$3.12  per 

16  c.-p. 

$620  per  arc 

$40  per 

16  c.-p.  eq. 

$17  per 

16  c-p. 

$6.66  per 

16  c.-p.  eq. 

$5.30  per 

16  c.-p. 

All  the  figures  concerning  the  Edison  Cos.  in  columns  3, 4,  and  5  would  be  Smaller 
If  the  i>ower  consumed  by  the  661  and  the  33  power-customers  could  be  taken  into 
account.  As  already  seen  in  the  note  to  Table  X,  about  $36  of  tho  Chicago  cost  per 
lamp  is  attributable  to  the  better  treatment  of  labor. 
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In  respect  to  a  number  of  public  plants  the  committee  is 
in  possession  of  partial  data  of  considerable  interest,  but 
has  not  all  the  facts  necessary  for  classification  in  the  above 
groups.  For  exanii)le,  C.  A.  Hallou,  city  engineer  and  super- 
intendent of  the  gas  and  electric  light  departments,  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  sends  the  following  items  for  1894:  Total 
disbursements  of  electric  department,  fi^,803 ;  receipts  other 
than  Danville  taxes,  |1,885;  balan(*e  to  be  charged  to  Dan- 
ville tax  fund,  |l,l)18,  or  |24  each  for  the  80  public  arcs 
oi)erated  on  the  streets — a  saving  of  f  (>,082  to  the  taxpayers, 
or  |7G  pt*r  lamp,  since  the  private  companies  there  charge 
f  100  per  lamj)  for  the  same  service. 

The  new  electric  plant  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  begun 
oj)erations  since  the  second  section  of  this  report  was 
printed.  Under  date  of  August  14,  Suj>erintendent  Patter- 
son gives  the  following  figures  for  July,  '95:  Operating 
expenses  f  1,452;  receij)t8  from  commercial  lights,  f882; 
balance  |570,  the  cost  to  the  city  of  its  public  electric  lights, 
117  full  arcs,  300  incandescents  of  30  c.-j).  and  80  of  16  c-p., 
nearly  200  arc-equivalents,  for  which,  at  the  rates  in  force 
before  the  public  plant  was  built,  the  city  would  have  paid 
|2,000— a  difference  of  about  |1,500.  Mr.  Clarkson,  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  estimates  that  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, and  added  cost  by  reason  of  expenses  not  felt  in  the 
first  month  will  amount  to  |812  per  month,  which  still  leaves 
a  clear  saving  of  |()20.  The  consumers'  saving  is  still 
greater.     Mr.  l^atterson  gives: 

S8  commercial  arcs  at  fC.60 |i377 

1,233  commercial  incandescents 606 

$892 

For  the  same  service  before  the  company  reduced  its  rates  to  compete  with  the 
public  plant,  the  private  charge  would  have  been : 

58  commercial  arcs $725 

1,233  commercial  Incandescents 1,849 

$2^74 

Here  is  a  saving  of  |1,G92  to  consumers,  which,  with  the 
|620  margin  on  public  lights,  makes  a  total  saving  to  the 
city  of  $2,312  from  one  month  of  public  ownership  of  the 
electric-light  service.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning;  only 
about  one-third  of  the  lights  the  plant  has  to  sell  have  ajs  yet 
been  taken.  But  applications  are  rapidly  coming  in,  and  it 
is  thought  that  in  a  year  or  so  the  plant  will  be  self-sustain- 
ing even  with  the  very  low  rates  at  which  light  is  sold  (see 
§2),  and  that  when  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant  is  in  use 
there  will  be  a  surplus  income  of  f  10,000  or  f  12,000  a  year 
after  lighting  the  streets  free.  These  and  other  cases  of 
partial  data  are  set  forth  in  Table  XXIIL 
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TABi^  xxm. 


SUPPLKMENTAllY  GROUPS  OP  PUBLIC  PLANTS. 


non-coxmbbcial 
Plants. 


Power. 


SUQDton,  Va.    . 
Alexandria,  Va. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
Aberdeen,  Miss. 
St.  Joseph*  Mo. 
Sherman,  Tex.   . 


Galyeston,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Santa  Cmz,  Cal. 
AtHuieda,  Cal. 


Sleepy  Eve  Lake,  Miim 
PontJac,  Mich.   . 
Lyons,  la. .    .    . 
Moline,IU.    .    . 
OtUwa,  Ul.    .    . 


Huntington,  Ind. 


Blufllown,  Ind.  . 
Marion,  Ind.  .  . 
AuderMon,  Ind.  . 
Madi«on,lnd.  . 
Xeuia,  O.  .  .  . 
Ashtabulu,  O.  . 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
Waterville,  Me. 
Chambersbarg,  Pa 

Emmans,  Pa. 


Sharpsbarg,  Pa. 
MeHdTine,Pa.   . 
TitnsTllle,  I>a.    . 


60 

2000 

10 

92 

1600 

alln. 

60 

1200 

alln. 

36 

— 

8 

263 

2000 

8 

43 

. 

7 

191 
360 

2000 

8 

16 

— 

1200 

8 

76 

1200 

n 

96 

2000 

6 

60 

12(H) 

6 

— 

2v'00 

6 

60 

— 

7 

80 

2000 

all  n. 

100 

2000 

all  n. 

63 

2000 

alln. 

86 

2000 

midn. 

— 

2000 

all  u. 

160 

2U00 

all  n. 

86 

- 

8 

80 

- 

moon 

120 

1000 

3  a.  II). 

60 

2000 

1  a.  m. 

— 

2000 

all  u. 

72 

2000 

6 

12 

2000 

to  11 

p.  m. 

36 

2000 

8 

74 

2U00 

8 

60 

- 

10 

Yes 
Yea 


Yes 


No 
No 


No 
Yes 

YfH 

No 


Yes 


Cost  of 

pro<luc- 

tion  per 

lamp. 


c.  93.07 
w.  1.50 
c.  2.76 
c.  1.66 
c.  4.00 

c.  4.00 


w.  3.60 


w.  .90 


Gils 

$800 

year    | 

Nat.  gas 


0.  2.20 
r.2.20 
c.  2.68 

r.  3.00 

c.  2.50 

gas 
gas 


InTestnicut 
per  lamp. 


$24 
66 
60 
67 
62 
63 

70 

67 
60 
120 
36 
30 
68 
63 
334 

>    50 

60 

37 

34^ 

58 

GO 

54 

60 

44 

45 

46 

42 
60 
40 


$340 
174 
200 
286 
246 
232 

170 


470 


290 
270 
160 

286 

123 

180 
280 
231 
130 
280 

270 

2.i0 

164 
285 
180 
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No. 

KT1«»I  LlMW. 

Powtr. 

cttT  ptr 
lump 

p"'£ll- 

l-hAH-n. 

Arc 

cqnlTH- 

c. 

Houn 

ruii-»c 

WUh 
othrr 

le^p 

inu. 

■«B. 

per 

"S- 

tqutT 

ywr. 

DanTilKVii.    .    . 
Stkw.V*.    .    .    . 

U 

•M 

DM 

U 

•an 

JwlT'onvUle.  Fli.; 

30 

w.fSM 

40" 

100 

AUulln,  AIh.^    .    . 

IH 

woo 

d.    iTes 

2S1 

Yw 

30 

lino 

IM 

300 

I.)on..Kiin,.    .    . 

3U8 

»a 

8i:.i>.u>!..  Uo. .    . 

Md 

Alliuir,  Mo.      .    . 

loiw 

ao 

laoo 

w.     3.W 

80 

Ko 

V.o<:oUT«,W«l... 

M 

11 

IM 

60* 

1-0 

Yei. 

ArllDgtoo,  Minn.  . 

ISO 

* 

19 

w.    . 

40 

i«i 

^M^S- 

8t.  P^reri.Mlnn.  . 

1000 

u 

WW 

ITO 

0 

Boi 

l?"fr. 

ito 

D.Mlur'.  III'.' 

ISM 

aooo 

432 

w 

000 

M 

zooo 

lie 

c.    1.1  r> 

17.10 

«) 

Yr«, 

C™*forcl.Tlllc. 

?,a 

■ 

Ind 

iioo 

HI 

WW 

t03 

1».W 

m 

Ho 

Gulion.O.      .    .    . 

«0 

H 

WW 

aim. 

147 

urccq. 

40 

IM 

_ 

M 

WW 

Sin" 

No 

Olford.O.     .    .    . 

Ml 

lis 

Shclb;,  O.     .    .    . 

T13 

41 

mw 

iM 

?t 

u 

no 

So 

widdiMoii,  r«.     . 

6M 

61 

2W0 

" 

H3 

• 

mo 

Mo 

*  For  SUtOBvllle,  Vancouver,  and  Uecotur  tbe  fl|;arM  of  tbe  UTenth 
lent  the  cost  of  producUou  without  lubtracUng  recclpu,  and  not  ibe  m 


1",K 


This  table  is  not  as  aatisfactory  as  the  former  tables. 
Many  officers  and  investigators  seem  to  tliink  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  ascertain  the  cost  per  lamp  per  year,  without  going 
into  details.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  One  naturally  has  more 
confidence  in  a  report  which  gives  the  elements  of  service 
and  coat,  and  is  more  instructed  by  it.  Still,  these  supple- 
mentary returns  are  interesting  as  tending  to  confirm  the 
results  emerging  from  previous  tables  and  as  indicating  to 
the  student  a  rich  field  for  further  research. 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  operating  cost  is  divided : 
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TABLE  XXIV. 


DiSTBIBUnON  OF  Opebatino  CO0T. 


Tlie  yearly  coet  per  arc  is  given  for  each  item.  Labor  includes  superintendence, 
and  materials  cover  waste^oil,  carbons,  etc.  The  item  called  "sundries"  in  many 
cases  includes  insurance,  as  in  Braintree,  Baston,  Little  Rock,  Topeka,  Peabody,  etc. 

Oroup  A.— Pure  Street  Plants, 


Chicago, 

Easton, 

Wheeling, 

West  Troy, 

Dunkirk, 

1110  street 

122  street  arcs 

411  street  arcs 

116  street  ares 

76  street  arcs 

arcs  2000  c.  p., 
all  n.,c.$  2.60; 

2600  c.  p.,  all 

2000  c.  p.,  all 

2000  c.  p.,  all 

2000  c.  p.,  aU 

n.,c.$8; 

n.,  c.  $1.04; 

n.,i:.  $3.16; 

V.I'' 

with  fire  and 

alone. 

with  gas 
works. 

alone. 

telegraph. 

Labor    .... 

$52.20 

$28.00 

$37.00 

$26.00 

$12.60 

Coal 

28.00 

83.00 

9.33) 

20.00 

16.50 

Repairs.    .    .    . 

7.26 

9.60 

7.00 

« 

2.66} 

Materials  .    .    . 

7.00 

7.00 

7.66| 

10.00 

7.00 

Sundries    .    .    . 

2.20 

T.66I 

4.00 

6.00 

7.33} 

$96.60 

$86.33}t 

$66.00 

$61.00 

$46.00 

*  In  the  case  of  West  Troy,  repairs  are  included  in  other  items. 

t  Since  writing  the  second  section  of  this  report  the  committee  has  visited  Easton 
and  has  ascertained  that  the  high  cost  per  arc  Is  due,  not  to  the  inclusion  of  interest, 
but  to  the  high  candle  power  of  the  lamps  (640  watts  instead  of  460  as  is  usual ;  the 
latter  could  be  run  for  $76  in  Easton,  other  things  remaining  the  same)  and  to  the  fact 
that  so  few  lamps  are  used.  1  made  a  detailed  estimate  in  the  'presence  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  superintendent,  with  the  result  that  if  400  lamps  were  installed  the 
labor  cost  per  lamp  would  be  only  about  $12  or  $13,  and  the  entire  operatingcost  not 
more  than  $66  per  2,600  c.-p.  lamp  or  $48  per  lamp  of  2,000  candle-power.  The  fixed 
charges  would  oe  about  $9  per  arc. 

In  Chicago,  I  believe  the  city  plant  could  run  3,000  arcs  with  alx>ut  one-half  more 
labor,  making  the  labor  cost  $29  per  arc  and  the  entire  cost  $76  per  arc  with  eight- 
hour  labor  well  paid.  The  fixed  charges  would  then  amount  to  about  $16  an  arc,  and 
$1.60  should  be  added  for  water:  the  Chicago  plant  does  not  pay  for  the  water  it  uses; 
the  Easton  plant  pays  $2  an  arc  for  water.  Chicago  pays  $3.50  for  nut  coal  and  $1.66 
for  screenings,  making  $2.60  per  ton  on  the  average.  If  the  city  should  extend  its 
electric  system  to  commercial  business,  good  construction  and  skilful  management 
should  obtain  at  least  160  watt  hours  per  pound  of  coal  (see  "table  XXIV),  bringing 
the  coal  cost  per  arc  per  year  down  to  $16 ;  the  labor  cost  with  3  shifts  would  be  about 
$22  an  arc-equivalent,  so  that  the  total  running  cost  would  probably  not  exceed  $50 
an  arc  with  the  men  working  8  hours  and  no  pay  lower  than  |2  a  day. 


Bangor, 

Paincsville, 

Goshen, 

Little  Rock, 

Topeka, 
184  full  street 

150  street  arc8 

70  street  arcs 

31  street  arcs 

210  Aill  street 

2000  c.  p.,  all 

2000  c.  p.,  all 

2000  c.  p.,  all 

arcs,  8  hoars, 

arcs,  8  hours, 

n.,  water 

n.,  c.  $2.10; 

n.,  oU. 

c.  $3.15; 

c.  $2.70; 

power  and 

alone. 

alone. 

alone. 

with  water 

works. 

Labor    .... 

$24.00 

$20.00 

$31.00 

$21.00 

$34.00 

Fuel 

- 

12.00 

29.75 

13.00 

23.00 

Repairs.    .    .    . 

% 

• 

8.26 

« 

8.00 

Materials  .    .    . 

8.60 

13.60 

4.00 

6.66} 
1.33} 

7.00 

Snn<}ries    .    .    . 

7.00 

7.00 

- 

2.26 

$34.50 

$52.50 

$68.00 

$42.00 

$74.26 

*  Repairs  included  in  other  items. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  has  a  street  plant  with  160  full  arcs  run  all  night  and  natural  gas 
for  power ;  expenses  per  arc  $23  for  labor,  $1.50  fuel,  $10  supplies— $34.50  total. 
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Bay  City,     |      Aurora,      I   St.  Joseph, 
181  full  street  200  full  strcet'253  full  strret 
arcs,  7  Iionrs.'urcs,  61  hours,  arcs,  8  hours, 

c.$1.65. 


c.  $1.95; 
alone. 


c.$1.60; 
W.  W. 


Fairfield, 

18  full  street 

arcs,  6|  hours, 

c.  $2.30. 


So.  Nonralk, 

98  street  arc», 

ar.  1400  c.  p., 

7  hours,  c. 

$3.65. 


Labor     . 
Fuel  .    . 
Repairs . 
Materials 
Sundries 


$24.00 

12.00 

7.00 

5.00 

2.00 


$28.50 
16.50 

5.33| 
3.25 


$50.00 


$53.50 


$27.50 

14.75 

l.Uf 

4.25 

4.50 


$52.14f 


$26.00 

33.00 

6.00 

2.00 

3.00 


$70.00 


$24.50 

11.00 

1.111 

6.00 

.75 


$42,361 


•  Rciiairs  included  in  labor  and  materials. 

In  South  Norwalk  the  fuel  is  one  part  cinders  to  two  parts  coaI— cinders  Gd  cents  a 
ton,  coal  al)out  $3.65  a  ton. 

Group  li.— Mixed  PlajUs,  Arc  and  Incandescent. 


Brain  tree 

Peabody 

e)  wanton 

New  York 

New  York 

Cominerc'ial 

Commercial 

Commercial 

City  PlanU  in 

State  oat.«ide 

Plant. 

Plant. 

Plant. 

1800. 

city,  18©i». 

118  street  arc 

151  street  ar«"S 

21  full  arcs,  all 

1880  single 

0066  single 

equivalent  of 

1200c.  p..  9.8 

n.,  moon,  3 

carbon  lamps. 

carbon,  8M9 

1200  c.  p.,  €i\ 

hours,  c.  $3.:«) 

arcs  on  pay 

2039  double 

double  car- 

hours, c.$3.05 

1200  (est.)  16 

and  1650  inc., 

carbon  lamps. 

bon,  163,731 

2642  inc.  409 

c.  p.,  250  full- 

232  full-arc 

123,204  inc.  16 

incandescent 

full-arc  equiv- 

arc  equiva- 

equivalents 

c.  p.  equiva- 

16 c.  p.  equir- 

alenU  total. 

lents  in  use. 

totiil;  water 

lents  ;  c.  av. 

alenta ;  c.  ar. 

power. 

$3. 

$2.50. 

Labor    .... 

$8.00 

$20.00 

$4.S3| 

$34.50 

$10.60 

Coal 

5.75 

10.50 

- 

8.76 

050 

Repairs      .    .     . 

2.75 

2.25 

1.50 

2.50 

8.00 

Materials  .     .    . 

1.25 

3.25 

.331 

0.00 

8.00 

Sundries    .    .    . 

1.331 

2.80 

2.00 

20.00 

6.00 

$19.0S| 

$38.80 

$8,161 

$74.76 

$45i)0 

The  table  p:ives  the  avcra^  cost  of  each  item  ])er  full-arc  equivalent  in  use.  In 
Peabody  the  RU{>erint^ident  tip^ures  the  cost  of  a  l,200-c.-p.  arc  to  be  $64,  and  $1.56 
]>er  year  for  one  of  their  IC-c.-p.  lamps,  or  $2.4G  total  cost,  depreciation,  interest  and 
all.  In  Bniintrco  the  cost  is  $47.50  per  arc  and  75  cents  per  16-c.-p.  lamp,  operating 
oxi)en8es,  $G!).55  and  $1.2!)  respectively,  for  total  cost,  interest,  depreciation,  and  all. 
The  avcrap;e  time  of  burning  the  incandescents  is  ver}'  small. 

Tlie  averaires  for  New  York  are  taken  from  the  Foote  Census.  For  the  city  the 
''materials"  item  includes  80  cents  |)cr  arc-equivalent  for  water,  75  cents  in  the  state 
outside  the  city,  and  the '*  simdries  "  includes  $1.40  per  arc-equivalent  for  insurance 
in  the  citv,  and  90  cents  per  arc-equivalent  outside.  One-ninth  of  the  total  income 
outside  t\ie  city  was  received  by  water-power  plants,  and  one-tenth  of  the  total  ex- 
pense was  theirs.  If  we  Rupi>ose  them  to  have  Iiad  one-ninth  of  the  lamps,  the  total 
cost  per  full-arc  equivalent  in  the  steam  ]ilauts  would  be  a  little  less  than  $4&JM) ; 
that  was  in  1890— it  should  be  lower  now. 


Allegheny. 
620  Aill  street 
arcs,  all  n.,  c. 
95  cto. ;  3000 
incandescent 
in  service  at 
all  time<»,  995 
full-arc  equiv- 
alents total 
lampa^c  in 
use. 


Madi.<«on 
Commercial 

Plant. 
411  street 
lamp*,  30  c.p., 
8  h..  2566  in- 
candescent, 
totAl3388incd. 
16  c.p.  equivs. 
av.  Zl^  hours, 
(est.)  c.  $3.50. 


Farmville. 
25  full  street 

arcs,  6  hours, 
and  1200  m- 
candescent, 
166  full  arc 

equivalents  m 
use ;  c.  $3.40. 


Gallon. 
72  full  street 
arcs,  all  n., 
moon,  600  in> 
cande.«cent, 
147  full-arc 
equivalents; 


BuClainiville. 

30  f\ill  street 
arcs,  9  hour*, 
600iDCMnde«- 
cent,  105  fbll- 

arc  equiva- 
lents; c.OOcts. 


Labor    .... 

Fuel 

Repairs      .    .    . 
Materials  .    .    . 
Sundries    .    .    . 

$27.00 

10.60 

4.75 

6.00 

3.00 

$1.30 
.87 
.13 
.19 
.18 

$10.00 
7.25 
2.00 
4.75 

$11.25 
14.75 

1.75 
8.00 

$9.85 
8.76 

4T0O 
.76 

$50.25 

$2.67 

$24.00 

$36.00 

$17.76 

The  cost  of  each  item  is  given  for  a  full-arc  equivalent,  except  in  the  Madiaon 
column,  where  the  rates  refer  to  a  16-c.-p.  incandescent  equivalent. 
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In  order  to  understand  electric  production  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  study  the  efficiency  of  fuel  as  affected  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  fuel  used,  the  volume  of  the  output,  the  hours  of 
run,  etc.  The  following  tables  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject: 


TABLE  XXV. 


Thk  Efficiency  of  FuBii. 


Kind  of  Coal. 

Total  watt  hours 
of  station  output. 

Hours  of 
Daily  run. 

Watt  hours  per 
pound  of  coal. 

Hard  ScreenioKA  .... 

UardlUce 

Buckwheat 

Buckwheat 

Buckwheat 

Buckwheat 

Buckwheat 

Pea 

7.971,600 

2,431,680 

734,000 

1,248,000 

990,000 

877,000 

552,550 

284,600 

110.880 

812,666 

91,368 

259,600 

2,090,000 

2,280,900 

538,596 

135,000 

293,012 

59,500 

1,609,070 

886,385 

315,360 

152,000 

401,249 

361,800 

72,800 

24 

24 

18 

15 

15 

144 

13 

8 

0 
14 

6 
24 

d4 

24 
15 

9 

8 

7 
24 
14 
14 

8 

? 

5 

208 
152 
170 
192 
110 
90 
92 
143 

Poa 

110 

LehiichPea 

Lehigh  Pi^a 

Indiana  Block 

Indiana  Block 

SoftCoal 

SoftCoal 

SoftCoal 

SoftCoal 

SoftCoal 

Slack 

Slack 

Slack 

Slack 

Slack 

Slack 

Slack 

100 
65 

166 
53 

186 
88 
56 
98 
80 

150 

103 
46 

108 
73 
45 
40 

These  data  are  taken  from  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  electricians  to  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  February  29, 1894.  They  show  very  clearly  the 
powerful  saving  effect  of  density  —  the  longer  the  run  and  the  larger  the  output,  the 
greater  the  power  obtained  from  a  pound  of  coal.  Variations  in  the  quality  of  ma- 
chinery ana  constraction  sometimes  obscure  the  relation  between  density  and  econo- 
my, but  taking  the  table  as  a  whole,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  large  output  and 
continuous  load  enable  a  station  to  get  2, 3, 4,  and  sometimes  more  than  four  times  as 
much  electric  service  from  a  pound  of  the  same  coal  as  can  be  secured  in  a  station 
with  a  small  output,  and  6-  or  7-hour  run.  In  the  case  of  soft  coal,  the  range  is  from 
80  watts  per  pound  with  small  output  and  7-hour  run,  to  186  watts  per  pound 
with  large  output  and  24-hour  run— a  sixfold  efficiency.  It  is  iK>s8ible  that 
the  coals  designated  as  "soft"  in  the  committee's  report  may  not  have  been 
of  exactly  the  same  steam-producing  power ;  but  it  is  safe  upon  the  entire  report  to 
say  that  a  large  commercial  plant  can  get  at  least  twice  as  much  service  out  of  its 
fuel  as  a  street  plant,  running  onlv  at  night,  and  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  a 
smaU  street  plant,  running  only  till  midnight  or  on  the  moon  schedule. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  investigations  respecting  the  use  of  coal,  by  the 
Edison  Company  of  Boston,  was  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  a 
few  montiis  ago,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Hale.  The  experiments  show  that,  in  the  selected  sta- 
tion, the  coal  used  =  500  pounds  per  hour  +  7}  pounds  per  K.  W.  hour ;  that  is,  500 
pounds  of  coal  is  lost  every  hour— 400  pounds  in  tne  heat  that  goes  up  the  chimnev, 
and  radiates  from  boilers,  33  pounds  in  radiation  from  steam  pipes,  and  67  pounds  m 
steam  leaks,  and  this  loss  is  substantially  constant  during  the  run,  whether  the  load 
be  large  or  small.  In  another  Edison  station  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  former, 
the  constant  loss  was  found  to  be  about  1750  pounds  i>er  hour,  and  the  net  rate  about 
6.8  pounds  per  K.  W.  hour.  Seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt  hour  means 
40  pounds  to  an  all-night  arc,  or  64  tons  per  all-night  full-arc  equivalent  per  year,— 
4.4  tons  peryear  for  an  8-hour  arc,  and  3.85  tons  for  a  7-hour  arc,  and  3.3  tons  for  a  6- 
hoar  arc.  To  this  must  be  added  each  arc's  share  of  the  constant  loss,  which  would 
beasfoUows: 
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Thr  Loss  of  Fukl. 


Hours  of 

KUN. 


Proportion 

of  out-put  to 

capacity. 


Lo«8  per  K. 
W.  hour  in 
lbs.  of  coal. 


Load  per 

full-arc 

hour  in 

lbs.  of  coal. 


Loss  of  coal 

Tons  trans- 

Totel  tons 
coal  per  arc 

per  arc  year 
in  gross 

formed  into 
work  per 

tons. 

arc  year. 

year. 

.45 

8.6 

6.96 

.9 

6.6 

7.4 

1.36 

8.6 

7.86 

1.80 

6.6 

8.30 

.6 

6.5 

7.1 

1.2 

8.5 

7.7 

1.8 

6.6 

8.3 

2.4 

6.6 

8.9 

.85 

3.3 

3.66 

.7 

3.3 

4.00 

1.05 

8.8 

4.35 

1.40 

3.3 

4.70 

24 
24 
24 
24 

12 
12 
12 
12 

6 
6 
6 
6 


full  cap. 


full 


full 


i 
1 

n 

2 

.63 
1.25 
1.89 
2.52 

.75 
1.50 
2.25 
8.00 


1.- 

.3 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

.36 

.72 

1.08 

1.44 


In  estimating  the  loss  for  dally  runs  of  6, 8,  and  12  hours,  I  have  considered  the 
loss  between  runs  as  equal  to  three  hours  loss  during  the  run.  The  boiler  fires  have  to 
be  started  on  the  up  grade  about  two  hours  before  turning  on  th^  lights  in  an  ordin- 
ary street  plant,  and  it  takes  about  the  same  time  to  cooldown  to  the  day  level  after 
the  lights  are  turned  off.  The  average  loss  on  each  two-hour  slope  from  the  dead  level 
to  the  running  level  is  about  equal  to  one-hour's  loss  when  at  tne  runnins  level  and 
another  hour  will  cover  the  loss  in  the  dead  level,  when  the  flies  are  nanked  for 
slumber. 

The  Easton  plant  runs  360  horse  of  boilers  and  a  200-horse  engine  all  night.    As  740 

watts  are  the  equivalent  of  one  horse,  and  1,000  watts  make  a  kilowatt,  the  £aston 

plant  may  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  calculation  as  about  one-eighth  the 

size  of  the  Boston  Edison  station,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned  ex> 

-  periments.    At  the  ratios  indicated  by  those  experiments,  the  loss  in  Easton  is  eight 

{)ounds  per  arc  per  day,  or  one  and  one-third  tons  gross  a  year.  In  Chicago,  the  loss 
s  about  six  and  threthquarters  pounds  i>er  arc  per  day,  or  about  one  and  one-tenth 
tons  a  year.  Adding  the  coal  turned  into  energy,  at  the  Boston  rate,  would  give  7.83 
tons  a  year  for  Easton,  and  7.43  tons  for  Chicago,  if  their  plants  were  like  the  Boston 
stations.  In  fact,  however,  Easton  and  Chicago  each  use  11  tons  gross  per  arc  year. 
The  difference  of  throe  and  one-half  tons  is  due  partlv  to  differences  in  tne  quality  of 
coal,  and  partly  to  differences  in  the  economic  qualities  of  the  plants.  The  Boston 
plants  compel  one  pound  of  coal  to  evaporate  ten  pounds  of  water,  while  Chicago  only 
gets  seven  pounds  of  steam  to  one  pound  of  coal,  and  Easton  seven  and  a  half. 

T^e  reader  is  now  in  a  i)osition  toappreciate  the  significance  of  the  following  data  in 
further  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  fuel.  West  Troy,  Little  Rock,  and  South  Nor> 
walk  show  fine  results  —  the  first  two  better  those  of  the  Boston  stations.  They  run 
12, 8,  and  7  hours,  respectively,  with  loatis  well  up  toward  three-quarters  of  the  steam- 
plant  capacity.  Chicago  does  not  use  half  her  steam  capacity,  and  I^ton  less  than 
a  third.  Fairfield,  with  a  very  diminative  load,  a  fraction  of  tne  steam  capacity,  and 
a  short  run  shows  the  largest  use  of  fuel  per  arc. 

Taking  labor  and  all  into  account,  the  nigh-grade  coals  are  the  most  economical. 
As  to  the  fuel  account,  much  depends  on  having  boiler  settings  and  grates  adapted 
to  the  sort  of  coal  used.  If  this  is  done,  the  cost  of  fuel  is  nearly  the  same  with  alow^ 
grade  coal  as  with  a  high-grade  article— the  lower  the  grade,  the  more  coal  is  used 
(see  Buckley,  p.  12,  and  contrast  South  Evanston  with  La  Salle,  Feabody  with  Alle- 
gheny, etc.). 

In  South  Norwalk,  a  considerable  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  cinders, 
bought  from  the  railways  at  66  cents  a  ton,  and  mixed  with  good,  soft  coal,  at  $3JM 
to  13.75  a  ton.  I  quote  from  the  town  commissioners'  report  for  1894,  p.  16:  **The 
item  of  fuel  is  one  of  the  heaviest  expenses  of  a  steam  electric  generating  ])lant,  and 
every  possible  method  is  employed  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work  from  the  small- 
est outlay  in  coal.  The  means  which  has  been  adopted,  with  this  end  in  view,  con- 
sists of  mixing  locomotive  sparks  with  first-class  bituminous  coal,  in  quantities  of  one 
{>art  sparks  to  two  parts  coai,  which  produces  a  fine  composite  fuel  that  bums  readily 
n  the  furnace.  These  sparks,  which  heretofore  were  sup|>osed  to  have  no  other  funo> 
tion  than  to  get  in  the  eyes  of  unfortunate  i>assengers,  are  particles  of  coke  which  are 
collected  in  tne  smoke  arch  of  locomotives.  They  are  bought  from  the  railroads  in 
car  loads  at  very  low  rates  ($6  a  9-ton  car  load),  and  by  their  use  the  (Mwt  of  coal  la 
greatly  reduced." 
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TABLS  XXVn. 

Th>  Eftioikhot  or  run.  (eondnuaf). 

Otvup  A.—Straet  Planta. 


TODIOl 
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laiop 

Walt  lioDn 

ptrlb. 

L«Dp^. 

perj™. 

je«. 

Chlosa    .... 

11+ 

ft.W 
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u 
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IW 
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s+ 
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Group  D.  —  Xatnral  G<u.    PrMic  Plants. 


Yearly  Aiel 

Lampage. 

cost  per 

full-arc 

equiralcnt. 

Remarics. 

MMrictU,  O. .    .    . 

no  full  t*trret  arcuQI  h. 
8a  full  street  Mrcs  6  li. 

$8.25 

Plant  pajs  $75  mo.  for  ffus. 

Uiatllown,  Ind. 

14.00 

Plant  pays  $100  mo.  for  gas. 

Audcrsou,  lud. 

150  full  •trcct  ftres  all  n. 

1.50 

NewcAntlc,  Ind.     \ 

60  full  Hrect  nrcn  8  h.,  and 
luOO  iuc. 

S      l.flO 

Plant  own ji  tbe  fras  irells  — 
only  coflt  is  interest  on  in. 

I 

) 

▼estmcm  and  repairs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  cost  of  light  per  lamp-hour, 
because  the  companies  frequently  make  a  lamp-hour  rate 
the  basis  of  all  their  charges,  (^are  must  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, in  using  the  hour  rates  for  purposes  of  comparison;  it 
is  not  a  uniform  rate  per  hour — G  hours  two-tenths  of  a 
cent,  12  hours  four-tenths — it  is  more  like  6  hours  10 
c(»nts,  rJ  hours  12  cents.  The  time  of  burning  materially 
changes  the  rate  per  hour;  so  does  many  another  difference 
between  plant  and  plant,  wherefore  it  will  not  do  to  draw 
conclusions  by  comparing  the  hourly  cost  until  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  all  differences  of  condition.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  cost  per  lamp-hour  in  B  is  the  same  or 
more  or  less  than  the  hour-cost  in  W,  but  whether,  consider- 
ing all  the  factors  of  production  in  B,  the  lamp-hour  rate  is 
more  than  it  should  be. 


TABLE  XXVIII. 
Opkuatin<»  Cost  vv.n  Lamp  lIorR. 


Full 
an-n 
run. 


Co«t  per  I 

liiinp  hour 

In  ociitH.  I 


Full 
arcs 
run. 


Co»t  per 

lamp  hour 

in  cent*. 


Chicago  . 
Kaston  . 
WhecllufT 
W(-t  Troy 
Dunkirk  . 
Painesvillo 


ull  night 

2.44 

all  night 

2.15 

h11  night 

1.62 

all  night 

1.52 

all  nisht 

1.16 

all  night 

1.55 

Little  Kock  . 
Topeka  .  . 
Nt.  Joseph  . 
Bay  City  . 
Aurora  .  . 
Marshalltown 


8  hours 
8  hours 
8  hours 
7  hours 
61  hours 
5  hours 


1.SS 
S.98 
1.46 
1.90 
2.76 
.90 


Lamp^. 


Hours. 


Lamp9. 


Uoors. 


S.  Norvralk 
Danvcrs 
Hudson  .    . 


1,00  c.p. 

7 

2 

Madison,  N.J. 

liOO 

6.7 

2.38 

Hope,  Ark.     . 

laoo 

6 

1.36 

Falls  City,  Neb. 

16  0.  p. 
16  c.p. 
16  c.p. 


H 


.2 
.23 


With  water  power  Bangor  nins  full  arcs  all  night  for  .95  of  a  cent  per  lamp  hoar. 
Anderson  with  natural  gaH  runs  all  night  arcs  for  .86  of  a  cent  ))er  lamp  hour;  and  if 
Rosewater's  statement  of  the  hours  of  service  in  Chariton  is  accurate,  the  cost  of  a 
16  c.  p.  lamp  in  that  place  is  l>elow  .1  of  a  cent  per  hour  (see  Table  XX,  Group  D). 

The  important  relation  between  length  of  run  and  cost  ))er  hour  is  obscared  in  the 
above  data  by  the  perturbations  due  to  differences  in  cost  and  qualitv  of  fuel,  chano- 
ter  of  construction,  etc.;  the  said  relation  appears  more  clearly  m  the  foUowIng 
statement  from  Buckley's  **  Slectric  Lighting  Plants  " : 
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Lamp*. 

Hours 

burned  per 

day. 

Cost  per 

lamp  hour 

iu  cent!. 

Coj«t  per 

niKlit 
iu  cents. 

Cost  per 
montii. 

Co«t  per 
lamp  year. 

Pare  of 
Buckley. 

2000  c.-p..    . 

12 

1.68 

ao-j- 

$6.05 

$73.50 

114 

10 

2 

20 

6.00 

72.00 

84 

8 

2.35 

18.75 

6.60 

67.00 

84 

8 

2.75 

16.5 

5.00 

60.U0 

84 

4 

3.5 

14 

4.20 

50.50 

84 

1 

8.5 

8.5 

2.55 

30.50 

84 

i 

16 

8 

2.40 

28.76 

84 

1200  c.-p.  .    . 

12 

1.48 

17.9 

5.37 

64.50 

« 

10 

1.75 

17.5 

5.25 

63.00 

84 

6 

2.25 

13.5 

4.05 

48.50 

84 

6 

2.5 

12.5 

3.75 

45.00 

84 

1 

7.25 

7.25 

2.22 

26  50 

84 

k 

14 

7 

2.10 

25.50 

84 

16  c.-p.     .    . 

12 

.10 

2.3 

.70 

8.40 

* 

10 

.22 

2.2 

.66 

8.00 

84 

6 

.28 

1.68 

.50 

6.00 

84. 

3i 

.35 

1.23 

.37 

4.44 

114 

1 

1.12 

1.12 

.33-H 

4.00 

84 

k 

2 

1 

.30 

3.65 

84 

*  Not  stated  by  Buckloy  but  carefully  estimated  from  his  data. 

The  items  taken  from  p.  114  relate  to  a  3,000-light  incandescent  plant,  operating  an 
average  of  12  hours  a  day.  In  such  a  plant. Mr.  Buckley  says  the  cost  of  a  i6-c.-p. 
lamp  Duming  three  and  one-half  hours  a  day  is  .36  of  a  cent,  per  hour,  and  for  a 
2,000  c.-p.  lamp  1.68  cents  an  hour.  The  data  of^p.  84  are  averages  covering  the  results 
of  many  stations.  The  figure  for  12-hour  2,000-c.-p.  service  corresponding  to  the  aver- 
ajres  from  p.  84  for  6, 8.  and  10  hours  would  be  $76.60  instead  of  the  $73.60  rate  belong- 
ingto  the  Large  plant  described  on  p.  114. 

These  rates  of  Buckley's  are  above  the  present  cost  in  any  but  the  least  economical 
plants,  as  a  reference  to  our  data  at  the  beginning  of  this  table  will  show,  and  electri- 
cal experts  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  Buckley  data  say  that  they  are  several 
years  old  and  represent  the  cost  reported  by  private  companies  and  are  altogether  too 
high ;  nevertheless  they  show  with  clearness  and  illustrate  with  substantial  accuracy 
the  important  ratio  between  hours  of  operation  and  cost  per  hour.  To  run  a  lamp 
10  hours  does  not  cost  10  times  as  much  as  to  run  it  one  hour,  but  only  twice  as  mucn 
in  the  case  of  incandescents  and  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  in  the  case  of  arcs. 
The  standard  all-night  2,000-c.-p.  lamp  does  not  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  midnight 
service,  but  only  about  one-fifth  more  according  to  Buckley's  data,  less  than  one- 
fifth  more  according  to  the  experience  of  l*ainesville,  O.,  which  ran  6-hour  arcs  for 
$44.26  a  year  and  now  runs  all  night  arcs  at  an  additional  cost  of  $8.25;  about  one- 
sixth  more  according  to  the  rates  made  by  some  of  the  Massachusetts  companies— for 
example,  Worcester  charges  $1.7''^  ytev  month  for  an  incandescent  lamp  to  midnight 
and  $2  for  an  all-night  lamp,  one-sixth  more  for  all  night.  The  same  company  charges 
for  an  arc  40  cents  a  night  to  9  P.  M.,  60  cents  to  11,  and  60  cents  all  night,  indicating 
about  one-sixth  addition  from  midnight  to  all  night.  Northampton  charges  $13  to 
midnight  and  $16  all  night  for  the  same  lamp— an  addition  of  less  than  one-sixth. 
Station  experts  tell  me  that  adding  one-sixth  to  the  cost  of  midnight  service  In  a 
good-sized  plant  will  give  substanttolly  the  cost  of  all-night  service  in  the  same  plant; 
one-fifth  will  be  nearer  right  for  a  small  plant,  and  special  circumstances  may  raise 
the  necessary  addition  somewhat  higher  yet. 

The  most  important  conclusions  the  committee  has 
derived  from  the  data  of  Tables  XX  to  XXVII,  and  the 
studies  sug^gested  by  them,  are  as  follows: 

1.  With  anthracite,  pea,  high-grade  bituminous,  or  other 
coal  of  equivalent  steam  power,  at  ,f3  a  ton,  labor  at 
ordinary  rates  and  one  shift,  fair  management  and  materials 
at  present  prices,  a  good  steam  street  plant,  running  at  or 
near  full  capacity,  can  operate  all-night  arcs  of  2,000  c-p.  for 
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16^  cents  a  night,  or  |60  a  year,  which,  with  the  limit  rate  of 
fixed  charges  in  a  plant  of  good  construction  and  reasonable 
size,  gives  a  total  cost  of  production  not  exceeding  f75  a 
year. 

The  whole  body  of  data  siutain  this  statement,  and  indicate  that  $60  is  a  liberal 
figure,  under  the  specified  conditions,  for  the  operating  cost,  including  water  and  aU 
items  not  covered  by  the  fixed  charges  as  we  have  defined  them.  Take  West  Troy,  for 
example,  116  full  arcs.  12  to  15  hours  daily,  coal  $3.16,  no  combination  with  other 
works,  cost  per  arc  $61  a  year.  Little  Rock,  eight  hour  arcs,  coal  $3  J6,  cost  per  arc 
$42  a  year.  Adding  one-ninth  to  get  the  cost  of  all-night  service  in  the  Little  Ro^ 
plant  (see  Table  XxVIIIand  comments)  we  have  $47  perall-night  arc  per  year.  Chicago, 
corrected  to  the  ordinary  conditions  as  to  labor,  gives  $61  a  year  per  arc  (see  note  to 
Table  X) .  Painesville,  all-night  arcs  $62.60,  coal  $2.10 ;  adding  $6  (seefl,  note  to  paee  124 
June  ARENA)  we  have  $67  Jm)  for  operating  all-night  arcs,  with  coal  at  $3.  Take  North 
Bast,  Pa.,  and  add  one-fith  for  time  as  per  Table  XXVIIl  A,  and  we  have  $60  for  aU- 
nightarcs,  coal  at  $3.  Take  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  add  one-seventh  for  time,  as  per  table, 
and  $5  for  coal,  and  we  have  $61  for  an  all-night  arc,  with  coal  at  $3.  See  also  Elgin, 
Bowling  Green,  Biartinsville,  Columbus,  andT  many  other  places,  which  point  to  the 
same  conclusion,  when  corrected  to  the  specified  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  some  plants  show  a  higher  cost.  Topeka,  for  example,  gives  $74  for 
8-hour  arcs.  The  reason,  as  I  am  informed  by  experts  of  the  highest  authority  who 
have  visited  the  city,  is  that  Topeka  was  swindled  in  the  constmction  of  her  electric 
system,  and  has  a  very  poor,  uneconomical  plant.  Baston  is  another  place  that  shows 
a  high  rate,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  due  to  the  facts  that  the  lamps  are  much 
above  2000c.  p.  and  that  the  plant  is  run  far  short  of  its  capacity. 

We  have  seen  in  this  section  and  the  last,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
turns of  operating  cost,  in  many  cases,  include  new  values,  sufficient  to  offset  depre- 
ciation, but,  waiving  this  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  not  coming  too  low  tn  our 
calculations,  we  will  take  the  $76  total  indicated  by  our  data,  when  taken  without 
allowance  for  the  new  values  they  include. 

2.  All-night  arcs  on  the  moon  schedule,  or  8-hour  lamps, 
can  be  operated  under  the  conditions  above  specified,  at  a 
yearly  cost  not  exceeding  f53  per  arc,  or  about  one-ninth 
less  than  the  all-night  arc  (see  the  ratios  of  Table  XXVIIl 
A  and  the  direct  proofs  afforded  by  Little  Bock,  North  East, 
Elgin,  etc.). 

3.  The  midnight  arc  costs  about  f50  a  year,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  or  attout  one-sixth  less  than  the  all-night 
arc  (see  Fredonia,  Bay  City,  Painesville,  Chambersburg, 
etc.). 

4.  The  sub-arc,  or  1,200  c.-p.  lamp,  can  be  operated  for  $52 
all  night,  f  47  moonlight,  and  f  43  till  midnight,  or  about  one- 
seventh  less  than  the  full  arc  of  2,000  c.-p.  under  similar  con- 
ditions (see  Table  XX,  Group  C,  etc.,  and  ratios  of  Table 
XXVIIl). 

5.  An  incandescent  16  c.-p.  can  be  operated  at  a  cost  of 
about  |G  to  |6S  a  year  all  night,  |5^  to  |6  for  moonlight,  and 
f 5  to  f 5.50  for  midnight,  or  about  one-tenth  to  one-ninth  the 
cost  of  a  full  arc  (see  Fulda,  Group  D,  Table  XX,  and  the 
ratios  of  Table  XXVIIl). 

Repairs  on  an  all-night  arc,  and  carbons,  cost  from  f3  to 
|6  a  year,  while  a  10  c.-p.,  good  for  600  hours,  costs  but  20 
cents,  or  less  than  |1.50  an  all-night  year,  and  even  this  does 
not  enter  the  expense  account  of  the  plant,  when  the  lamps 
are  commercial,  because  the  consumer  must  pay  for  re- 
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newals.  Moreover,  in  practice,  the  lamps  do  not  get  always 
480  and  60  watts,  respectively.  For  example,  the  dynamo 
that  runs  the  "Auditorium  Circuit"  at  Ocean  Grove,  is  a  60- 
kilowatt  machine,  but  actually  lights  1,100  lamps,  so  that 
each  one  gets  but  55  watts  at  most.  Sometimes  the  lamps 
receive  450  and  50  watts  respectively,  a  proportion  of  1  to  9, 
instead  of  1  to  8  as  in  theory,  and  even  when  the  theoretic 
relation  is  maintained,  the  cost  is  more  than  proportionally 
greater  for  the  higher  candle  power. 

6.  If  the  electric  plant  is  run  in  connection  with  the  city 
water-works,  a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected.  In 
Dunkirk  a  saving  of  f  10  per  arc  is  thus  secured.  (Compare 
Dunkirk  and  West  Troy  in  Table  XXIV,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  cost  of  coal.)  In  this  case  the  same  engineers, 
firemen,  and  superintendent  operate  both  plants.  The  same 
is  true  of  Madison,  Paris,  La  Salle,  and  many  other  places. 

7.  If  the  plant  is  commercial,  and  has  a  good  day-load  as 
well  as  a  night-load,  a  further  saving  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  obtained,  and  in  fuel  economy  (see  Tables  XXV  to 
XXVII),  in  economy  of  labor  through  the  greater  density  of 
business,  and  in  the  smaller  amount  of  repairs  and  deprecia- 
tion per  kilowatt  of  business.  In  a  well-built  commercial 
plant  of  good  output,  it  is  clear  on  principle  that  the  cost  of 
operating  one  all-night  arc  should  fall  considerably  below 
the  normal  rate  (f  60  a  year)  that  obtains  in  non-commercial 
plants.  Unlike. the  statistics  of  most  of  the  street  plants, 
the  tables  of  commercial  plants  are  not  sufficiently  complete 
for  definite  concrete  proof.  The  hours  of  burning  the  com- 
mercial lamps  are  not  reported,  nor  the  watt  hours  of  out- 
put; in  many  plants  no  record  is  kept  of  the  output.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  The  kilowatt  hours  of  work,  public  and 
commercial,  should  be  carefully  noted  in  every  station,  and 
stated  in  public  reports,  and  in  the  returns  of  private  com- 
panies to  state  commissioners.  The  few  cases  in  which  the 
coDMuittee  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  reliable  data  concern- 
ing the  total  output  of  commercial  plants,  confirm  the 
deductions  derived  from  the  street  plants. 

In  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  the  public  output  for  1894  was  111,- 
720  kilowatt  hours,  and  the  commercial  113,000  K.  W.  hours; 
224,720  K.  W.  hours  total,  equivalent  to  about  110  all  night 
2,000-c.-p.  arcs.  The  total  running  expens(»s  were  |5,000,  or 
f45  per  standard  arc,  with  coal  at  |2  =  $50  per  standard 
arc,  with  coal  at  f 3.  The  total  expenses,  interest  (four  per 
cent  on  five-sixths  of  the  investment),  depreciation,  taxes, 
and  all,  figured  |6,000  or  f  54+  per  standard  arc. 
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In  Allegheny,  Tenn.,  the  arc  output  was  1,183,123  K.  W. 
hours,  and  the  incandescent,  444,500  K.  W.  hours,  a  total  of 
l,G27,Gl!3  K.  W.  hours,  giving  $00  running  expenses  per 
standard  arc  e(|uivalent  of  output,  and  ?72  total  cost,  depre- 
ciation, taxes,  and  all.*  The  cost  is  higher  in  Allegheny 
because  labor  is  treated  more  generously  there  than  in  most 
places;  ordinary  labor  gets  one-fourth  to  one-half  more  than 
is  paid  for  the  same  service  by  the  Boston  companies. 

In  Braintree,  Mass.,  the  public  output  is  94,880  K.  W. 
hours,  and  the  commercial  31,:^7,  a  total  of  120,137  a  year. 
A  1,200-c.p.  arc,  running  an  average  of  OJ  hours  a  day,  as 
in  Braintree,  takes  about  800  K.  W.  hours  a  year,  so  the 
Braintree  output  is  equivalent  to  157  sub-arcs  (1,200  c-p.) 
on  (J^-hour  schedule.  This  gives  f48  running  expense  per 
arc  equivalent  and  f 77  total  cost,  interest,  depreciation,  and 
all. 

Quakertown,  Penn.,  records  a  public  output  of  34,048  K. 
W.  hours,  commercial  33,385,  and  total  67,433;  or  |43  operat- 
ing cost  per  sub-arc  (1,200  c.-p.)  on  7-hour  time,  and  f63  total 
cost,  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  and  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  indications  are  that  good  management 
in  a  commercial  plant  of  reasonable  output  should  reduce 
the  operating  cost  per  stiindard  arc  to  about  |50,  and  the 
total  cost  without  interest  to  f()0  or  |(;5,  with  incandescent 
service  at  about  f5  operating  expense,  and  fO  or  f7  total 
coRt  per  10  c.-p.  With  a  large  output,  the  figures  should  fall 
still  lower,  if  labor  remains  at  its  usual  h^vel. 

Rome  things  about  the  private  commercial  plants  in  Table 
XXT  are  sorrowfully  clenr,  and  one  of  them  fills  the  com- 
mittee with  such  sadness  that  it  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing its  grief.  The  Boston  Electric  (^ompany  says  that 
the  production  of  each  full-arc  equivalent  costs  it  |60  a  year, 
and  that  its  total  income  is  f86  per  said  equivalent.  Now, 
it  claims  |405  investment  for  each  full-arc  unit,  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  Foster,  a  very  high  authority  in  the  ranks  of  competi- 
tive electricians,  says  that  134  per  cent  on  the  investment 
(6  per  cent  for  interest,  and  7^  per  cent  for  depreciation) 
must  be  added  to  the  operating:  expense,  to  get  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  Very  well,  13i  per  cent  of  f405  is 
154.67;  adding  this  to  f60  operating  expenses,  we  have  $114.- 
67,  so  that  the  Boston  Electric  Light  Co.  is  losing  f 28.67  on 


•  The  wiperintendeTit's  iiep&rate  ertimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Rtreet  »rc«  (rives  M4  per 
arc  for  the  operating  co8t,  as  we  gaw  in  $2.  Therr*  is  no  real  disairrpeinent;  the  $eo 
here  fonnd  is  the  cost  per  standard-arc  etj^th'olent  for  the  whole  ontput.  an«l  the  coet 
of  a  standard-arc  equivalent  In  incandescent  light  does  not  equal  the  actual  standard- 
arc  service. 
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every  480  watts  of  lampage  it  operates,  or  |180,G20  a  year, 
all  told;  and,  all  the  time,  the  poor  deluded  company  is 
declaring  dividends  under  the  impression  that  it  is  making 
money,  instead  of  losing  a  fortune  every  year.  And  this  is 
not  the  worst  of  it;  the  committee  might  possibly  endure  this 
in  silent  sorrow,  but,  when  it  turns  out  that  every  single 
Massachusetts  company  in  Table  XXI,  except  Chicopee,  is 
losing  money,  and  one  company  at  the  rate  of  f  400  a  year  on 
each  arc  equivalent,  it  becomes  impossible  to  conceal  the 
awful  truth,  or  forbear  to  express  the  mingled  grief  and 
admiration  felt  by  the  committee  for  these  down-trodden 
private  companies,  and  their  heroic  nobility  in  continuing 
the  business  under  such  terrific  losses. 

8.  The  exclusive  use  of  water  power  saves  about  one-sixth 
of  the  operating  cost.  Such  is  Buckley's  statement,  p.  17, 
and  such  is  the  result  of  the  New  York  statistics,  p.  264  of 
the  Foote  Census.  Our  data  in  Group  F  of  Table  XX  point 
to  about  the  same  conclusion.  Lewiston  is  almost  exactly 
one-sixth  lower  than  the  rate  ascertained  above  for  a  full  arc 
on  an  all-night  moon  schedule;  and  the  extra  savings  of  ?G 
in  Ypsilanti,  and  |10  in  Bangor  beyond  the  one-sixth  reduc- 
tion for  water  power  are  probably  due  to  the  economies  of 
working  the  electric  system  in  conjunction  with  the  water 
works. 

9.  The  conditions  of  production  in  Philadelphia  are  the 
same  as  those  specified  in  the  first  conclusion,  except  that 
anthracite  pea  coal  costs  but  f2.75  delivered  at  the  works, 
and  that  a  street  plant  operating  the  city's  5,800  ar(^s  would 
be  a  very  large  one,  instead  of  merely  moderate  size.  Both 
these  differences  are  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  public  street  plant  could  be? 
operated  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $55  per  arc  year,  with  an 
investment  not  exceeding  f.300  an  arc,  and  a  total  cost  of 
production  (depreciation,  taxes,  insurance,  and  all)  not  ex- 
ceeding |70  an  arc,  thus  saving  to  the  taxpayers  |90  on 
every  arc,  f  477,000  a  year,  or  |1,300  a  day,  on  their  electric 
lighting  bill. 

Philadelphia  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  corrobora- 
tive evidence  of  the  highest  character.  The  subject  was  in- 
vestigated last  year  by  the  city  government.  Mayor  Stuart 
asked  councils  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
Councils  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  but  they  could  not  afford  to 
ignore  entirely  a  request  behind  which  there  was  so  much 
force  of  reasonand  public  opinion,  so  they  called  forestimates 
of  cost.  Abram  M.  Beitler,  director  of  public  safety,  referred 
the  matter  to  Chief  Walker  of  the  PJlecfric  Bvireau,  who, 
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after  carefully  inspectiug  a  number  of  good  electrlo  lighting 
plants,  supplied  the  director  and  councils  with  detailed  esti- 
mates for  a  2,0()0-arc  overhead  plant,  and  a  400-arc  under- 
ground plant  Councils  appointed  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, loaded  with  men  interested  in  and  acting  for  the 
private  electric  companies,  so  that  even  the  chairman, 
instead  of  conducting  the  investigation  in  a  judicial  manner, 
personally  instituted  a  determined  attack  upon  Chief 
Walker  and  Director  Beitler,  and  their  recommendations, 
endeavored  in  every  way  to  magnify  the  cost,  and  gave  the 
closing  discussion  to  Mr.  Cowling,  manager  of  a  company  a 
large  part  of  whose  business  would  be  gone  if  he  could  not 
keep  the  city  from  making  its  own  light,  and  who  therefore 
testified  that  the  cost  of  an  arc  light  per  year  was  f  146. 
The  councils  refused  to  make  an  appropriation,  as  of  course 
they  intended  to  do  when  they  packed  the  committee  with 
the  enemies  of  the  measure;  and  to  justify  their  refusal,  the 
ridiculous  figures  of  Mr.  Cowling  and  the  chairman's  non- 
sense were  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  spread  broadcast. 
The  chkfs  estimates  tcere  not  put  into  this  pamphlet^  but 
appear  only  in  the  Journal  of  Select  Council  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  chiefs  estimate  of  running  cost  for  a  2,000- 
arc  overhead  plant  is  especially  noteworthy,  because  of  the 
high  character  of  its  source,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  whole  bombardment  in  committee,  the  agents 
and  attorneys  of  the  private  companies  were  unable  to  find 
fault  with  any  item  given  by  the  chief  in  this  estimate.  The 
fact  is  that  like  all  the  chief's  estimates,  it  is  above  the  truth. 
Figuring  carbons  and  repairs  at  the  Chicago  rates,  the  esti- 
mate is  as  follows: 

TABLE  XXDC. 

MAINTEKAKOB   of   AK   ELECTBIO    LIORT   PLAirr    op  2,000   FI7LL    ABOt,    OTSBHXAD 

SYSTEM. 

1   Superintendent  93,00DiN> 

1    Engineer,  N  a  day 1.460iN> 

1  "  3        " 1,095.00 

2  dynamo  men«  S2  each  a  day 1,460.00 

8  firemen         $2     "    **    ** 2,190.00 

2  oilers  ^2     "    "    " 1,460jOO 

2  helpers         flJJO"    "    " 1.095,00 

1  foreman 1,200.00 

8   Inspectors  at  $840  a  year 6,720.00 

10  linemen  at  $720   "    " 7,200,00 

40  trimmers  at  $2  a  day 2tl,200j00 

2  drivers  at  $600  a  year 1,200.00 

80  tons  of  pea  coal  per  day  at  $2.76= $82.50  a  day 80,112.60 

Carbons 6,OOOU10 

Oil  waste  and  other  mats  at  $8.60  a  day 24)20.00 

Maintenance  of  2  horses  and  t  wagons 600.00 

Repairs 14,600.00 

Removal  of  ashes 1,000.00 

IncidentiUs    , 5,000.00 

Total      $117,0004)0 
Yearly  cost  per  arc,  $58.60 
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The  chief  figured  the  cost  of  this  plant  at  |318  an  arc,  and 
told  the  committee  of  councils  that  three  per  cent  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  a  good  electric  lighting  plant  would 
cover  depreciation;  adding  this,  and  two  per  cent  on  the 
whole  investment  for  taxes  and  insurance  gives  $72  for  the 
total  cost  of  production  in  a  Philadelphia  street  plant* 

If  the  city  would  absorb  the  whole  electric  lighting  busi- 
ness, the  data  given  in  this  report  show  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction could  easily  be  reduced  to  f60,  commercial  light 
could  be  furnished  at  one-half  the  present  rates,  and  the 
streets  lighted  free  of  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  saving  to 
the  people  the  whole  f  850,000  that  comes  out  of  their  pockets 
each  year  for  electric  street  lights,  and  benefiting  consum- 
ers at  the  same  time  (see  §2  of  this  report).  And  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  wires  were  put  underground,  and  the  labor 
fund  were  more  evenly  divided,  not  quite  so  much  for  the 
superintendent,  and  more  for  the  firemen,  oilers,  linemen, 
etc.,  the  city  would  begin  to  deserve  its  beautiful  name,  the 
"City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  at  least  so  far  as  its  electric  light- 
ing affairs  were  concerned. 

10.  In  Boston  and  vicinity  the  conditions  of  production 
are  no  less  favorable  than  in  Philadelphia,  except  about  90 
cents  a  ton  in  the  cost  of  coal,  which  would  not  make  a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  f  5  an  arc,  so  that  the  operating  cost 
in  a  Boston  street  plant  of  2,000  arcs  would  certainly  not 
exceed  JOB  per  arc  year,  and  with  the  whole  city  lighting 
welded  into  one  system,  and  coordinated  with  other  city 
services,  the  running  cost  would  in  all  probability  fall  to  $55 
a  year,  with  a  total  cost  of  f  65  to  $70,  in  place  of  the  $139 
paid  to  the  private  companies  now. 

Other  cities  are  in  the  same  boat.  Here  is  a  very  sug- 
gestive and  instructive  list: 


*  Dniine  the  Philadelphia  investigration  Director  Beitler  told  the  committee  that 
for  the  sake  of  cumulative  evidence,  he  had  taken  the  chiers  figures  to  several  gentle- 
men whom  he  knew  to  be  trustworthy,  and  to  whom  he  would  go  if  he  were  embark- 
ing his  own  money  in  electric  business,  and  they  said  the  figures  were  substantially 
correct.  The  director  added :  "There  U  not  a  city,  town,  or  village  in  this  state  that 
is  paving  over  35  cents  per  lamp  per  night,  and  Philadelphia  pays  46."  Mr.  Robert 
Lerch,  tne  experienced  and  wide-awake  superintendent  of  the  Easton  plant,  said  to 
this  committee :  **  If  Philadelphia  is  not  swindled  on  electric  light,  I  dona  know  what 
swindling  is  — she  pays  double  and  more.  With  a  good  commercial  public  plant  in 
Philadelphia,  I  would  guarantee  that  the  street  lamps  shouldn't  cost  the  people  a 
single  cent  of  taxes." 
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TABLE  XXX. 


Private  SartHre. 


Public  Service. 


No. 

Cost        1 

No. 

Cost 

lamps. 

per 
year. 

lamps. 

per 
year. 

Boston 

1860 

9139.00 

Braintree.      .    .    . 

118 

$67.00 

New  York     .    .    . 

2625 

146  to  182 

Dunkirk    .... 

76 

59.25 

Hrookl}-n  .... 

1528 

146.00 

Westfleld  .... 

60 

50.00 

Philadelphia      .    . 

5300 

160  00 

Easton 

122 

92.00 

WHHhin^ton  .    .     . 

838 

138.00 

Alexandria,  Va.    . 

92 

72.00 

lUrri.oburg    .    .     . 

348 

85.00 

Allegheny     .    .    . 

620 

74.00 

Detroit      .... 

1279 

133.75 

Bay  City  .... 

181 

66.00 

Louinyille,  Kv.  .     . 

1074 

87.50 

Bovrling  Green  .    . 
KemlalTville .    .    . 

72 

66.00 

Indianapolis  .    .    . 
Bt.  Louis  .... 

750 

85.00 

43 

36.00 

2200 

75.00 

Little  Rock  .    .    . 

210 

65.00 

The  committee  is  not  sure  of  the  number  of  arcs  in  Brooklyn.  They  are  1,200  c.-p. 
and  cost  fl46  each  ])er  vear,  according;  to  the  letter  sent  me.  The  number  as  above  is 
taken  from  the  Senate  'Slis.  l>oc.  60,  and  relates  to  the  year  1890— the  lights  are  prob- 
ably more  numerous  now.  In  all  other  cases,  the  lamps  are  2,000  c.-p.  or  the  rate  has 
been  reduced  to  that  basis,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Brooklyn,  theprices  repre- 
sent the  entire  cost  i>er  full  arc  in  all-night  service  the  year  round.  The  St.  Louis 
Company  has  a  total  of  more  than  6,000  arcs,  but  only  2,200  are  paid  for  by  the  city.* 

Two  thoughts  protrude  from  Table  XXX:  First,  The 
more  lamps  the  higher  the  charge,  instead  of  the  other  way, 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Second,  The  public  plants  do  better  than 
even  the  best  contracts  with  private  companies.  Little 
Rock,  with  a  little  plant,  and  coal  over  f  1  more  per  ton, 

*  No  attention  has  been  given  in  this  report  to  the  term  of  years  covered  l^  city 
contracts  with  private  companies.  Anyone  who  will  examine  Foote's  Census  of  New 
York  State  or  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  66, 2d  Sess.  6ist  Cong.,  or  the  reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Light  Commissioners  will  discover  that  the  term  of  contract  does  not  bear  any 
definite  relation  to  the  price  of  light.  For  example,  from  Foote  pp.  261-2,  we  have 
Syracuse,  309  standard  arcs  five-year  contract  $144  per  arc,  c.  $2 ;  New  York,  488  same 
arcs,  one-year  contract  $127,  c.  $3 ;  Buffalo,  404  same  arcs,  one-year  contract  $146,  c.  $2; 
Alban V,  619  standard  arcs,  five-vear  contract  $182.60,  o.  $3.40,  etc.  The  comimnies  get 
as  high  a  rate  as  they  can  whetner  the  time  is  long  br  short.  Even  when  spirited  pub- 
lic omcors  try  to  put  them  in  the  press  of  oomiietition  by  advertising  for  bids  for 
long  terms  they  have  an  understanding  among  themselves  and  make  very  little  reduc- 
tion of  rates.  In  Washington,  where  this  plan  was  put  to  vigorous  test,  only  one  of 
the  companies  made  a  difierence  of  more  than  $1  to  $2  a  lamp  even  on  a  ten-year  con- 
tract, and  the  company  that  made  a  larger  difference  had  been  receiving  the  enormous 
sum  of  60  cents  a  night  or  $219  a  year  per  arc  light.  If  a  company  feels  that  it  is  mas- 
ter of  the  situation  it  will  not  let  its  rates  fall  very  much  for  the  sake  of  a  term  —  it 
is  pretty  sure  of  the  term  without  the  reduction.  A  year  at  a  time  with  power  to  get 
a  renewal  each  fall  is  as  good  as  10  years  in  a  lump,  and  the  company  must  keep  Its 
political  power  anyway  or  it  may  lose  the  whole  cream  of  its  business. 

If  a  company  is  not  quite  sure  of  its  hold  on  the  future,  it  mav  be  willing  to  make 
considerable  discount  to  the  city  in  consideration  of  being  left  free  to  squeeze  its  pri- 
vate customers.  And  a  new  company  not  yet  enfranchised  may  consent  to  light  the 
city  streets  at  &  roallv  reasonable  rate  in  consideration  of  gaining  a  foothofd  and  re- 
ceiving a  charter  right  to  put  its  claws  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  —  that  was  the 
way  St.  Louis  got  her  fine  contract.  In  reality  a  companv  should  make  a  little  reduc- 
tion on  a  long  contract  because  the  cost  of  producing  light  is  continually  diminishing, 
and  because  they  are  guaranteed  against  loss  of  labor  and  materials  in  fitting  lamps 
soon  discontinued.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  in  no  danger  of  discontinuance  if 
the  work  is  done  properly  and  at  reasonable  rates ;  the  only  danger  is  a  transfer  to 
public  ownership,  which  would  be  with  full  compensation  for  all  real  values.  As  a 
rule  a  city  is  not  wise  to  make  long  contracts  for  electric  light.  Even  the  most  public- 
spirited  officers  cannot  persuade  the  companies  to  take  less  than  the  present  cost  plus 
a  mo<1erate  profit,  for  the  economics  of  the  future  are  only  expectations  that  may  not 
be  realized,  and  once  the  contract  is  made  the  present  cost  rules  throughout  the  term. 
Whereas  if  a  city  makes  a  contract  every  year  it  can  take  advantage  of  any  cheapen- 
ing of  pro<1nction  that  may  occur,  so  soon  as  its  officers  are  able  and  willing  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact;  and  if  it  takes  the  production  into  its  own  hands,  all  the  benefits  of  in- 
cronning  cheapness  together  with  all  the  profits  of  the  business  will  flow  Into  its 
coffers. 
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nevertheless  cuts  ?20  off  the  St  Louis  contract,  taking 
depreciation  and  all  into  account.  If  Little  Rock  had  a  ])ig 
commercial  plant  like  that  of  the  St.  Louis  Company,  with 
5,000  arcs  and  30,000  incandescents,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  subtract  at  least  another  ten-dollar  bill  from 
the  cost  per  arc  year,  and  cut  the  St.  Louis  rate  about  in  two. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  street  lamps  are  only  a 
part  and  the  smaller  part  of  the  electric  question,  and  that 
the  charges  of  private  companies  for  commercial  lights  are 
frequently  even  more  extortionate  than  their  charges  for 
public  light.  There  are  private  companies  that  so  far  for- 
get themselves  and  their  privileges  as  to  make  very  moder- 
ate rates,  but  in  general  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  cost  of 
production  or  reasonable  profits  thereon,  but  mould  their 
tariffs  on  that  agreeable  rule,  which  is  fundamental  in  the 
political  economy  of  monopoly — the  rule  that  requires  a 
corporation  to  charge  all  that  the  people  will  endure.  Act- 
ing on  this  benevolent  principle — charity  begins  at  home, 
you  know — the  companies  have  fixed  their  rates  by  simply 
multiplying  the  cost  of  light  by  as  large  a  digit  as  they 
dared.  When  we  remember  that  the  record  of  excessive 
charges  for  street  lamps  runs  from  1.1  to  6  times,  or  10  to 
500  per  cent  excess,  we  may  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  the  companies  are  in  the  habit  of  fleecing 
private  consumers  more  mercilessly  even  than  their  public 
patrons.  Street  lamps  generally  burn  about  twice  as  many 
hours  in  a  year  as  private  lamps,  yet  the  companies  reported 
in  Brown's  Directory  make  an  average  price  to  private  con- 
sumers |8  higher  per  arc  than  the  average  rate  they  make 
for  street  arcs.  Not  infrequently  the  difference  is  much 
greater:  The  Boston  Electric  Light  Company,  for  example, 
asks  the  city  $135  for  an  all-night  2,000-candle-power  arc, 
but  requires  its  private  customers  to  pay  J182  to  |328  per 
arc,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  few  of  these  customers 
burn  their  lamps  all  night  or  even  half  of  it.  The  public 
charge*  is  oppressive — the  private  charge  is  oppression 
emphasized.  The  total  cost  of  a  street  arc  in  Boston  is  not 
over  f70,  and  the  cost  of  a  commercial  arc  used  on  an  aver- 
age three  hours  a  day  is  only  about  |40  a  year  (see  the  ratios 
of  Table  XXVIII  A,  showing  that  the  cost  of  three-hour 
service  is  a  trifle  more  than  half  the  cost  of  all-night  service). 

Boston  is  not  alone  in  squeezing  the  private  consumer  of 
light;  electric  companies  in  all  our  cities  have  learned  the 
art.  In  Worcester  the  company  charges  the  city  fl27  a 
year  for  an  all-night  arc,  and  private  parties  have  to  pay 
1182.50  for  the  same  lamp  till  11  P.  M.    Springfield  has  re- 
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duced  the  company  to  |75  per  sub-arc  all  night,  but  the 
citizens  are  still  compelled  to  pay  f  146  per  lamp  though  it 
may  be  burned  but  a  few  hours  a  night.  Philadelphia  pays 
?160  a  year  for  an  arc,  and  many  of  her  citizens  pay  more 
than  that;  45  cents  a  night  is  the  Brush  Company's  charge, 
whether  the  lamp  be  burned  one  hour  or  12  in  the  twenty- 
four.  Over  half  the  receipts  clear  profits — no  wonder 
Allen  R  Foote  says  '*The  electric  light  business  is  the  safest 
and  beat  investment  in  the  United  States  to-day."        * 

If  Philadelphia  established  a  public  commercial  plant  her 
people  w^ould  save  at  least  f 90  on  every  street  arc,  or  f  1,:^00 
a  day  on  the  public  lighting  bill,  and  more  than  f  100  on  each 
private  arc,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands,  how  many 
I  do  not  know.  In  Chicago  there  are  nearly  18,000  arcs 
aside -from  the  city  works,  and  500,000  incandescents — ^a 
chance  to  save  the  people  two  millions  and  a  half  a  year 
at  a  very  conservative  estimate  on  Chicago  rates  and  condi- 
tions of  production.  In  New  York  the  Edison  Company 
alone  reports  |1,400,000  receipts,  and  f 789,000  profits.  We 
have  already  seen  in  §2  that  public  ownership  would  save 
the  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity  at  least  f  800,000  a  year,  or 
half  what  they  pay  the  electric  light  companies  now,  and  the 
facts  of  this  section  indicate  that  the  saving  would  be  con- 
siderably more  than  half,  as  much  more  as  the  average  of 
actual  rates  (running  from  f  1.35  to  f328  an  arc)  is  above  the 
f40  to  f70  which  represents  the  total  cost  of  production  of 
commercial  arcs  and  street  arcs  in  Boston  under  present 
conditions. 

This  section  cannot  be  more  fittingly  closed  than  by  quot- 
ing the  w^ords  of  the  mayor  and  l)oard  of  public  works,  in 
their  report  already  referred  to.  As  before  remarked,  they 
examined  120  cities,  and  secured  careful  estimates  from 
electrical  engineers.  The  cpnclusions  of  the  committee  on 
the  facts  before  them,  and  the  estimates  of  the  electricians 
were  as  follows: 

"1.  That  our  city  is  now  paying  over  60  per  cent  more  for 
her  street  lighting  than  she  ought  to  do.* 

"2.  The  55  cities  doing  their  own  lighting  pronounced  the 
same  a  complete  success,  and  we  have  ascertained  the  aver- 
age cost  thereof  per  light  per  annum  to  be  f  57.88. 

"8.  That  cities  lighted  by  private  contract  are  paying  on 
an  average  per  light  per  annum  ?1 14.58.  f 

*The  city  was  paying  $158.30  per  lamp. 

t  As  before  remarked,  averafres  are  to  he  rp'^elved  with  cnntion  nntU  theiTOompo- 
^nt  parts  have  been  examined.    See  note  3  at  the  end  of  tnis  report. 
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"4  The  entire  cost  of  building  an  electric  plant  for  our 
city,  with  350  lights,  would  not  exceed  f  75,000  (f  215  per  arc) 
and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  plant  in  this  city 
would  not  exceed  f  50  per  lamp  per  annum. 

"In  calculating  the  average  cost  per  light,  we  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  cost  in  cities  where  the  plant  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the  waterworks,  nor  where  the 
cities  furnish  commercial  lights.  Should  the  plant  be  oper- 
ated ia  conjunction  with  the  waterworks,  we  are  informed 
by  expert  electricians  that  the  cost  of  lighting  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  And  should  commercial  lighting  be 
added,  the  revenues  therefrom  would  still  further  reduce 
expenses.  A  number  of  the  cities  have  written  letters  to 
your  committee,  claiming  that  their  street  lighting  costs 
practically  nothing  for  the  reason  that  the  commercial 
lights  more  than  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  plant. 

"The  claim  has  been  made  to  your  committee  by  those 
interested  in  private  lighting  that  it  is  only  small  cities  and 
towns  that  are  engaged  in  doing  their  own  lighting.  This 
statement  we  found  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  this  argument  is  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discourag- 
ing this  city  from  building  her  own  lighting  plant. 

"Another  objection  raised  by  these  persons  is  that  politics 
dominate  municipal  governments,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  a  city  the  size  of  Evansville  to  do  her  own 
lighting  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  by  a  private  company. 

"The  experience  of  cities  owning  their  own  electric  and 
gas  plants  is  that  the  same  can  be  maintained  and  operated 
far  cheaper  than  it  is  done  by  private  companies. 

"Your  committee  has  also  ascertained  that  all  plants, 
such  as  waterworks,  street  railways,  lighting,  and  others 
necessarily  requiring  franchises  from  the  public,  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  age,  who  have 
studied  municipal  government,  be  owned  by  the  public  in- 
stead of  by  private  corporations. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  now  chargeable  against 
all  American  cities  of  the  present  century  is  the  reckless 
'giving  away'  of  valuable  franchises  of  every  description  to 
private  corporations  and  companies.  Evansville,  along 
with  the  balance  of  her  sister  cities,  is  now  suffering  from 
this  kind  of  folly  committed  in  the  past. 

"Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  new  contract  for 
our  street  lighting  could  now  be  let  for  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  present  contract  calls  for,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  that  her 
lighting  should  be  done  by  private  contract" 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY    W.    E.    MANLEY. 


7lKiy      ^drit,       TdpTopot,         y^ypo. 
sheol,    hades,    tartaros,     gehenna. 

I.  That  the  word  hell  is  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  the 
dogma  of  eternal  punishment,  no  one  can  doubt  Is  there 
good  and  substantial  reason  for  the  discussion  of  this  dogma 
in  the  A  KEN  A,  showing  its  unreasonable  and  unscriptural 
character?  This  question  will  be  answercni  differently  by 
different  persons,  according  as  they  have  or  have  not 
experien(;ed  the  baleful  influence  of  the  dogma  in  question, 
or  witnessed  its  blighting  effects  on  others  near  and  delar  to 
them.  There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  slight 
hold  this  dogma  has  at  the  present  time  on  the  minds  of 
Christian  people,  as  compared  with  the  past.  But  that 
thousands  of  good  people  still  believe  it,  with  faith  enough 
to  render  them  uneasy  and  unhappy,  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  Nor  are  these  people  so  obscure  or  worthless  as  to 
be  beyond  the  range  of  our  sympathy  or  unworthy  of  our 
assistance.  Though  the  dogma  of  endless  woe  seems  to 
many  people  unreasonable,  and  as  a  foul  blot  on  the 
character  of  God,  there  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  that 
seem  to  teach  the  doctrine;  and  it  is  ihi possible,  with  their 
education  and  traditional  reven^nce  for  the  Bible,  to  settle 
down  in  a  more  comfortable  belief,  till  these  passiiges  have 
been  explained  so  as  not  to  favor  the  unsavory  dogma 
which  they  are  supposed  to  teach. 

Prominent  among  these  passages  are  those  that  speak  of 
hell.  For  some  years  after  we  had  come  to  »ee  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  never-ending  punish- 
ment, the  passages  that  had  been  urged  in  its  favor  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  complete  change  of  our  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nor  did  we  find  entire  satisfaction  in  respect  to  some 
of  these  texts,  till,  by  a  study  of  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible,  we  settled  the  matter  for  ourself.  Since  that 
time  not  a  doubt  on  this  subject  has  obtruded  itself  on  our 
mind  for  a  single  moment.  The  strongest  desire  we  now 
have  is  to  convince  others,  and  lift  a  load  from  their  minds 
which  they  ought  no  longer  to  carry. 

4G4 
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If  it  be  said  that  well-informed  i)eople,  especially  learned 
ministers,  have  now  but  little  faith  in  this  doctrine,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  and  refuting  it,  we 
reply  that  thousands  of  good  respectable  people  are  not  well 
informed  on  this  subject;  and  the  ministers  who  probably 
do  not  believe  it  are  generally  quite  unwilling  to  say  so  to 
their  people.  And  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  so  willing  to  read  on  this  subject  as  at 
present;  and  therefore  it  is  all-important  that  we  give  them 
the  opportunity.  Even  now  these  people,  on  account  of 
long  cherished  prejudices,  will  not  read  books  and  papers 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  and  kindred  subjects.  But 
when  they  meet  with  a  paper  in  such  a  populai'  magazine 
as  the  ARENA,  they  will  read  it  with  delight,  having  no 
feiu^s  of  any  intention  to  deceive  them. 

We  feel  deeply  on  this  subject,  not  only  because  the 
doctrine  in  question  was  once  the  occasion  of  much  unhappi- 
ness  to  ourself,  casting  a  blight  over  the  best  years  of  our 
youth,  unfitting  us  for  both  study  and  work,  and  seriously 
threatening  life;  but  sadder  still,  when  in  our  childhood 
a  beloved  mother  was  brought  to  the  grave  in  the  most 
shocking  manner  by  her  faith  in  this  dreadful  doctrine. 
After  five  long  and  wretched  years  of  wild  insanity,  she 
imagined  herself  in  hell,  and  expressed  great  surprise  that 
we  did  not  see  the  fiames  about  her!  She  refused  to  eat; 
and  all  the  nourishment  she  took  during  the  fifty  days  of  her 
sickness,  before  death  came  to  her  relief,  was  four  spoon- 
fuls of  liquid  food.  Any  attempt  to  conceal  the  food  by 
mixing  it  with  the  water  she  craved  was  in  vain,  as  she 
utterly  refused  all  snch.  Her  screams  at  times  were  heart- 
rending. Iler  apparent  suffering  was  indescribable ;  though 
she  may  have  suffered  less  than  she  appeared  to.  These 
things  occurred  nearly  seventy  years  ago;  but  they  are  as 
fresh  in  our  memory  as  if  they  were  of  recent  date.  They 
have  furnished  us  a  strong  motive  to  make  all  possible 
effort  to  remove  from  the  church  and  the  world  the  cause 
of  all  this  misery.  Awful  as  this  case  was,  it  was  only  one 
of  a  thousand,  or  rather  of  many  thousands,  that  have  been 
verv  similar. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  ministry  of  sixty  years,  we  were 
accustomed  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures — sometimes  ten 
and  sometimes  only  five  or  six — on  the  word  hell,  tracing 
the  word  through  the  whole  Bible;  and  if  there  is  any  one 
subject  we  understand  better  than  all  others,  this  is  the  one. 
If  we  shall  deceive  the  reader,  it  will  be  intentional  and  not 
a  mistake. 
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TI.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  this  paper,  we  begin  by 
hiving  down  the  following  proposition:  There  is  no  term  in 
the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures^  which  has  the  vieaning  of 
the  English  word  hell 

The  uninformed  reader  will  probably  say  that  this  is  a 
bold  proposition.  He  may  think  it  as  rash  as  it  is  bold. 
Of  this  he  will  be  better  able  to  judge  after  he  has  read  what 
we  have  written  on  the  subject.  Thei*e  have  been  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  not  many  centuries  in 
the  past,  when  any  one  avowing  his  belief  in  such  a  propo- 
sition would  have  been  delivered  to  the  misnamed  "holy 
inquisition,"  to  pay  for  his  temerity  with  his  life.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  these  times  of  superstition  and  barbarity  are 
jiast,  never  to  return. 

When  our  late  revision  of  the  Bible  was  in  progress, 
Canon  Farrar  (now  Archdeacon  and  Dr.  Farrar)  said  in 
substance  as  follows:  "If  the  revisers  do  their  whole  duty, 
when  their  work  is  done  our  Bible  will  not  contain  the  word 
hell,  nor  damnation,  nor  everlasting  punishment.'^  This 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  our  proposition,  and  something 
more.  The  revisers,  it  seems,  have  not  done  their  whole 
duty,  though  they  have  gone  a  good  way  in  that  direction. 
Damnation  is  no  longer  seen;  and  hell  does  not  so  often 
greet  the  eye  of  the  reader  as  it  once  did.  Everlasting  pun- 
ishment has  stepped  out,  and  eternal  punishment  is  found 
in  its  place — no  great  improvement.  In  view  of  the  mo- 
mentous importance  of  the  subject,  may  we  not  expect  the 
close  attention  of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
not  possil>le  to  do  justice  to  so  vast  a  subject  in  a  short 
article;  and  our  paper  must  not  be  so  long  as  to  find 
a  lodgment  in  the  waate  basket  This  limitation  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  that  what  is  written  be  read  with 
care.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can,  and  if  we  prove  the 
proposition  before  us,  as  we  exi)ect  to  do  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  candid  and  intelligent  minds,  it  will  be  an  achieve- 
ment at  which  all  good  men  will  rejoice. 

There  are  four  words  in  the  Bible  that  are  translated  hell, 
though  not  uniformly  so  translated.  One  of  these  is  a 
Hebrew  word,  sheoU  and  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
sixty-five  times.  In  the  old  version  it  is  rendered  thirty-one 
times  helh  thirty-one  times  grave,  and  three  times  pit.  In 
the  revision  it  is  rendered  hell  fifteen  times,  grave  fifteen 
times,  pit  five  times,  and  left  untranslated  thirty  times.  The 
revisers  admit  that  the  word  does  not  mean  hell,  but  say  it 
is  a  place  of  departed  spirits,  good  and  bad,  and  must  there- 
fore embrace  a  hell  and  a  paradise,  though  these  placeSy 
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and  the  separation  between  them,  are  nowhere  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  that  part  of  the  Bible.  With  the  views  the 
revisers  had  of  sheol,  it  was  manifestly  improper  to  render 
the  word  either  hell  or  grave.  There  was  but  one  consis- 
tent course  to  take,  and  that  was  to  give  the  original  in 
every  instance,  as  tiiey  have  done  in  nearly  half  of  them, 
and  as  the  New  Testament  revisers  have  done  with  the 
corresponding  word  hades* 

In  passing  we  may  remark  that  Sheol  was  the  proper 
name  of  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  of  him  who 
became  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  with  some  difference  of 
pronunciation — a  pretty  good  evidence  that  their  respec- 
tive parents  did  not  attach  to  the  word  the  meaning  of  hell, 
unless  it  had  to  them  a  more  musical  sound  than  it  has  to 
some  of  us. 

The  true  meaning  of  sheol  is  (7rat;e;and  the  translators 
of  the  old  version  have  given  tlieir  sanction  to  this  \iew, 
by  so  rendering  the  word  in  nearly  half  the  instances  in  the 
ancient  Scriptures;  and  if  we  add  the  three  times  it  is 
rendered  pity  often  the  synonym  of  grave,  the  rendering 
grave  will  be  in  the  majority.  Professor  Stuart  says  the 
word  should  have  been  translated  grave  more  times  than  it 
is;  and  only  in  live  instances  does  he  suppose  that  it  denotes 
a  place  of  future  punishment.  Is  it  likely  that  this  term 
denotes  a  place  of  future  suffering  five  times  out  of  sixty- 
five,  and  in  all  the  other  places  has  some  other  meaning, 
generally  grave?  The  idea  is  preposterous.  The  truth  is 
that  the  translators,  finding  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
having  the  meaning  of  hell,  gave  this  meaning  to  a  word  to 
which  it  did  not  belong,  retaining  its  true  meaning  in  most 
of  the  places  where  it  is  found.  That  the  word  ever  denotes 
a  place  of  departed  spirits,  as  supposed  by  our  late  revisers, 
and  still  held  by  Dr.  Briggs  and  others,  probably  never 
entered  the  minds  of  the  old  translators.  And  if  it  had,  it 
would  have  been  summarily  set  aside,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  purgatory. 

That  we  may  not  extend  this  paper  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  instead  of  quoting  each  passage  in  full  where  sheol 
occurs,  unless  it  is  quite  brief  we  will  give  the  substance 
of  each,  with  the  chapter  and  verse,  and  such  comments  as 
will  make  the  matter  plain  to  the  reader,  presuming  that 
the  latter  has  a  reasonable  share  of  common  sense. 

1.  Sheol  occurs  seven  times  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  found 
four  times  in  Genesis.  Jacob  says  he  will  go  down  to  sheol 
to  his  son  Joseph,  mourning.  Three  times  it  is  said  with 
reference  to  the  same  thing,  that  his  gray  hairs  will  be 
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brought  down  to  sheol.  This  kind  of  language  requires 
that  sheol  should  mean  the  grave  (see  Gen.  xxxvii:  35,  xlii: 
38,  xliv:  29,  31).  Again,  Korah  and  his  company  were 
swallowed  by  the  earth;  and  they,  with  their  tents  and 
goods,  w  ent  down  into  sheol,  the  word  being  twice  rendered 
pit  (see  Num.  xvi:  30,  33).  In  a  highly  poetic  passage,  the 
anger  of  God  is  said  to  burn  to  the  lowest  sheol  (or  sheol 
below),  and  '•consume  the  earth  and  her  increase,  and  set  on 
fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains'-  (Deut  xxxii :  22).  In 
the  mountain-side  the  Hebrews  had  their  places  of  burial. 
The  reference  is  wholly  to  this  earth. 

2.  Sheol  occurs  four  times  in  Samuel  and  Kings.  "The 
Lord  bringeth  down  to  sheol  and  bringeth  up,"  1  Sam.  ii:  6. 
There  will  be  passages  before  long,  which  will  show  how  the 
Lord  bringeth  up  from  sheol.  In  the  next  passage  we  have 
the  **8orrow8  of  sheol,"  which  are  such  sorrows  as  would 
bring  one  to  sheol  or  grave  (2  Sam.  xxii:  6).  David  is  speak- 
ing of  the  snares  his  enemies  laid  for  him,  from  which  he 
barely  escaped.  David,  being  about  to  die,  enjoins  on 
Solomon  not  to  let  Joab  go  to  sheol  in  peace,  but  to  bring 
him  to  sheol  with  blood  (1  Kings  ii:  6,  9).  Of  course  sheol 
is  the  grave. 

3.  Sheol  occurs  eight  times  in  Job.  People  vanish  away 
in  sheol  (vii:  9).  The  divine  presence  is  high  as  heaven  and 
deeper  than  sheol  (xi:  18).  Job  prayed  that  God  would  hide 
him  in  sheol  (xiv:  13).  If  he  waited  he  would  go  there  at 
last  (xvii:  13).  Sheol  is  in  the  dust  (xvii:  16).  It  is  here  ren- 
dered pit.  Wealthy  men  are  liable  to  go  down  in  a  moment 
to  sheol  (xxi:13).  Sheol  consumes  its  inmates  (xxiv:  19). 
Sheol  is  the  limit  of  our  vision,  but  not  of  God's  (xxvi:  C). 
The  passage  is  obscure. 

4.  Sheol  occurs  sixteen  times  in  the  Psalms.  There  is  no 
one  to  give  God  thanks  in  sheol  (vi:  5).  If  this  be  true  then 
sheol  is  not  a  place  of  spirits,  good  and  bad,  as  Dr.  Briggs 
and  others  suppose.  Good  spirits  surely  would  give  God 
thanks.  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  sheol"  (ix:  17). 
This  is  the  way  a  victorious  army  treats  its  fallen  enemies; 
it  turns  them  into  the  grave.  Some  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
are  plainly  war  songs — such  is  the  psalm  that  has  the  fore- 
going passage;  they  were  sung  or  recited  when  the  army 
was  going  into  battle.  These  psalms  were  read  with  much 
enthusiasm  on  both  sides  in  our  civil  war.  Again,  "Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  sheol;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption"  (xvi:  10).  Soul  is  the 
rendering  of  a  word  that  quite  as  often  has  the  sense  of  life. 
It  has  this  meaning  in  the  passage  before  us.    Peter  quotes 
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it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  applies  it  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  tomb.  God  did  not  leave  His  life  in  the 
grave  nor  allow  His  body  to  see  corruption.  His  resurrec- 
tion was  too  soon  for  putrefaction  to  set  in.  The  sorrows 
of  sheol  (xviii:  5)  we  have  had  before  (2  Sam.  xxii:  6),  and 
the  meaning  was  then  given.  To  bring  up  the  soul  or  life 
from  sheol  (xxx:  3)  is  to  restore  one  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness or  some  other  exposure  to  death.  Again,  sheol  is  a 
place  of  silence  (xxxi:  17).  Sometimes  men  are  buried  in 
sheol  with  as  little  feeling  as  we  would  bury  a  sheep. 
Death  feeds  on  men  (xlix:  14).  Here  sheol  is  found  twice  in 
one  verse.  God  redeems  the  soul  (life)  from  the  power  of 
sheol  (xlix:  15).  We  have  had  two  or  three  such  pas- 
sages. 

David  prayed  that  his  enemies  might  go  down  quick 
(allA'e)  into  sheol  (Iv:  15) — into  no  worse  place,  probably, 
than  the  grave.  The  sense  is  expressed  in  the  context, 
"God  shall  bring  them  down  into  the  pit  of  destruction." 
David  was  delivered  from  the  lowest  sheol  (Ixxxvi:  13). 
Not  the  lowest  sheol,  but  sheol  below.  He  says,  "Violent 
men  have  sought  after  my  soul."  No,  not  his  soul,  it  was 
his  life  they  were  after,  but  they  failed  to  get  it.  Again, 
David  says,  "My  life  draweth  nigh  unto  sheol" — the  same 
original  word  rendered  about  equally  life  and  soul.  No  man 
can  deliver  his  soul  from  sheol  (Ixxxix:  48).  If  this  place 
is  hell,  all  must  go  there.     Often  "his  soul"  means  "himself." 

The  pains  of  sheol  (cxvi:  3)  and  sorrows  of  sheol  are  the 
same.  Such  pains  or  sorrows  got  hold  of  David  while  he 
was  on  the  earth.  The  same  David  said,  "If  I  make  my  bed 
in  sheol,  thou  [God]  art  there"(cxxxix:  8).  Such  a  place 
was  one  of  rest  and  sleep — of  "sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 
David  was  too  wise  to  think  of  making  his  bed  where  sleep 
was  impossible.  "Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  mouth  of 
sheol"  (cxli:7).  This  was  often  verified  in  the  East,  where 
graves  are  not  protected  against  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts. 

5.  Sheol  occurs  nine  times  in  Proverbs-  "Let  us  swallow 
them  up  alive  as  sheol"  (i:  12).  This  is  the  language  of  a 
robber,  trying  to  persuade  others  to  join  him.  As  sheol 
swallows  the  dead,  is  the  meaning  probably.  Of  a  bad 
woman  we  read,  "Her  feet  go  down  to  death ;  her  steps  take 
hold  on  sheol"  (v:  5).  This  is  an  example  of  parallelism  in 
Hebrew  poetry,  wherein  death  and  gratx  are  convertible 
terms.  To  give  sheol- the  meaning  of  "hell,"  or  "place  of 
spirits,"  is  to  change  sense  into  nonsense.  "Her  house  is 
the  way  to  sheol,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death"  (vii: 
27),  the  same  as  the  preceding.    "He  knoweth  not  that  the 
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dead  are  there,  and  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of 
sheol"  (ix:18),  another  example  like  the  two  preceding 
ones.  By  a  figure  of  speech,  prolepsis,  these  devotees  of 
sensuality  are  regarded  as  being  already,  where  they  soon 
would  be — dead  and  in  the  grave  as  the  result  of  their  evil 
practices. 

God  can  look  beyond  death  and  sheol;  how  much  more 
into  the  hearts  of  men?  (xv:  11).  **The  way  of  life  is  above 
to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  sheol  beneath"  (xv:  24). 
By  a  wise  practice  one  may  long  keep  himself  from  death 
and  the  grave.  The  parent,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  rod, 
may  save  his  son  from  premature  death  (xxiii :  14).  "Sheol 
is  never  satisfied"  (xxvii:  20,  xxx:  16).  Very  true  of  the 
grave;  and  why  need  we  go  further? 

6.  Sheol  occurs  ticice  iji  Ecclesiastcs  and  Canticles^ 
"There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom 
in  sheol"  (Eccl.  ix:  10).  This  is  plain  enough;  sheol  is  not 
a  place  of  suffering,  nor  a  place  of  spirits.  "Love  is  strong 
as  death;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  sheol"  (Cant.  viii:6).  We 
know  the  grave  is  cruel;  for  it  takes  away  our  dear  ones 
without  our  consent,  and  much  against  our  will. 

7.  ISheoI  occurs  nine  times  in  Isaiah.  In  the  poetic  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet,  sheol  enlarges  itself  and  opens  its 
mouth  to  receive  the  rebellious  people  of  Israel  (v:  14).  The 
word  is  rendered  hell,  but  the  revisers  have  put  grave  in  the 
margin.  The  prophet  addressing  the  king  of  Babylon  says: 
"8heol  is  moved  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming.  It  stirreth  up 
the  dead  for  thee,"  etc.  (xiv:  9,  11,  15).  Verse  11  shows  the 
meaning.  "The  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms 
cover  thee."  Here  sheol  is  twice  hell  and  once  grave.  The 
people  are  said  to  have  made  a  covenant  with  death  and 
sheol,  so  that  when  the  overflowing  scourge  should  come, 
they  would  be  safe.  But  they  are  admonished  that  their 
covenant  with  sheol  shall  be  disannulled;  and  when  the 
overflowing  scourge  should  come,  they  would  be  trodden 
down  by  it  (xxviii:  15,  18).  Comment  is  unnecessary.  "1 
shall  go  to  the  gates  of  sheol"  (xxxviii:  10).  These  are  the 
words  of  Hezekiah  expecting  soon  to  die.  Sheol  cannot 
I)raise  thee  (xxxviii:  18).  Thou  didst  debase  thyself  even 
unto  sheol  (Ivii:  9).  Jesus  compared  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  to  sepulchres  full  of  all  uricleanness;  the  fore- 
going is  similar. 

8.  Sheol  occurs  five  times  in  EzekieL  Sheol  is  once  ren- 
dered grave  and  twice  helU  in  the  same  passage  (xxxi:  15- 
17).  The  inmates  of  sheol  are  those  that  were  slain  with  the 
sword.    They  lie  there.    In  xxxii :  22,  27,  the  slain  had  with 
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them  their  weapotis  of  tear,  toith  their  stoords  under  their 
heads-    This  must  satisfy  the  most  sceptical. 

9.  Sheol  occurs  five  times  in  four  different  books-  '^  will 
ransom  them  from  the  power  of  sheol.  .  .  .  O  sheol,  I  will 
be  thy  destruction"  (Hos.  xiii :  14).  Whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  the  place  cannot  be  of  endless  dura- 
tion. The  wicked  dig  into  sheol  to  escape  punishment 
(Amos  ix:  2).  It  is  a  literal  fact  that  oriental  tombs  are 
resorted  to  by  criminals,  to  conceal  themselves  from  the 
ofiicers  of  the  law.  But  do  men  ever  hide  in  hell,  or  a  place 
of  spirits,  to  escape  punishment?  Jonah  says,  "Out  of  the 
belly  of  sheol  cried  1  unto  the  Lord"  (Jon.  ii:  2).  Is  sheol, 
then,  the  name  of  a  great  fish?  No,  but  the  fish  was  tlie 
grave  of  Jonah  for  the  time  being;  such  at  least  is  the 
"story."  The  avaricious  man  enlarges  his  desires  as  sheol, 
and  cannot  be  satisfied  (Hab.  ii:  5). 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  places  where  sheol  occurs. 

ni.  We  will  now  bring  before  the  reader  the  Greek  word 
luidcSj  having  the  same  meaning  as  sheol  in  the  Hebrew. 
That  this  term  has' the  same  meaning  as  sheol,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
then  in  common  use  among  Jews  and  Christians,  hades  is 
the  rendering  of  sheol  in  almost  every  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence. The  term  hades  is  found  ten  times  in  the  revised 
New  Testament  and  eleven  times  in  the  old  version. 

10.  Hade^  occurs  four  times  in  the  GospeU.  In  two  pas- 
sages Capernaum  is  threatened  with  being  brought  down  to 
hades  (Matt,  xi:  23,  Luke  x:  15).  With  the  idea  of  hades 
now  being  adopted  by  the  liberal  portion  of  the  orthodox 
church,  that  hades  is  a  place  of  spirits  good  and  bad,  each 
in  an  appropriate  department,  Capernaum  is  as  much 
threatened  with  paradise  as  with  tartaros.  But  if  hades 
has  the  meaning  of  grave,  the  destruction  of  Capernaum 
is  all  that  is  intended ;  and  this  is  the  actual  fate  that  befell 
that  city.  It  was  so  effectually  blotted  out  that  for  ages 
even  the  site  was  unknown.  Evidently  this  is  what  our 
Lord  foretold.  Again,  Jesus  says  the  gates  of  hades  shall 
not  prevail  against  the  church  (Matt,  xvi:  18).  This  is  the 
opposite  of  the  fate  of  Capernaum — the  church  should  not 
be  destroyed,  or  become  extinct.  As  a  place  of  spirits,  good 
as  well  as  bad,  how  could  hades  be  considered  hostile  to  the 
church,  as  the  words  of  Jesus  imply?  With  the  view  that 
hades  is  a  place  of  spirits,  the  passage  reveals  one  circum- 
stance which  We  should  all  be  glad  to  believe.  As  hades  is 
not  to  prevail  against  the  church,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that 
the  larger  number  are  good  spirits,  notwithstanding  the 
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poet's  "narrow  path,  with  here  and  there  a  traveller,"  on  his 
way  to  paradise. 

The  rich  man  was  buried  in  hades  (Luke  xvi:  22).  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin  version;  and  if  cor- 
rect, hades  has  the  sense  of  grave,  like  the  other  instances 
that  have  been  quoted.  At  the  same  time  the  parable  is 
based  on  the  heathen  views  of  hades,  which  were  the  same 
essentially  as  those  of  our  late  revisers  and  other  liberal 
orthodox  Christians.  The  Jews  obtained  them  of  their 
Gentile  neighbors.  'Not  a  single  idea  of  this  kind  did  they 
gel  from  revelation.  For  this  reason  the  passage  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  subject.  Our  discussion  is  concern- 
ing the  Bible  usage  and  not  the  heathen.  That  Jesus  con- 
structed a  parable  out  of  heathen  ideas,  then  held  by  the 
Jews,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of 
those  ideas,  nor  that  He  meant  to  give  them  His  approval. 
Parables  are  employed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  truth;  but 
tliev  need  not  themselves  be  true.  Parables  are  made  of 
fiction  as  well  as  of  fact.  A  parable  is  generally  made  up  for 
the  occasion.  The  character  of  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  does  not  permit  us  to  use  it  as  proof  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments;  for  these  constitute  the  parable 
itself.  Such  a  parable  must  represent  something  else — 
something  having  a  resemblance  to  the  parable,  to  be  sui'e, 
but  never  the  same.  The  context  must  show  what  the 
parable  really  means. 

11.  Hades  oeeurs  ttciee  in  the  Aets-  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  quoted  from  Ps.  xvi:  10,  and  applied  the  passage 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Nor  does  he  hint  that  this 
resurrection  was  anything  more  than  the  restoration  of  His 
body  to  life,  and  His  coming  out  of  the  tomb.  The  soul 
(life)  of  Christ  was  not  left  in  hades,  nor  did  His  flesh  see 
corruption  (ii:  27,  31).  The  life  of  Jesus  was  not  left  in  the 
grave,  for  He  had  it  with  Him  when  He  came  out.  Nor  did 
His  body  experience  decay,  for  He  was  in  the  tomb  only 
about  thirty-six  hours.  That  Jesus  "descended  into  hades" 
is  the  reading  of  the  prayer  book.  So  far  as  this  diflfors 
from  the  record,  we  must  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and 
John,  and  believe  God  rather  than  men. 

12.  Hades  occurs  four  times  in  the  Revelation.  Jesus  has 
the  keys  of  hades  and  of  death  (i:18).  Jesus  raised  the 
dead,  and  He  raised  Ijazarus  after  he  had  been  buried.  The 
reference  may  be  to  His  own  resurrection.  He  had  power 
to  lay  down  His  life,  and  He  had  power  to  take  it  again. 
The  revelator  saw  in  a  vision  a  pale  horse,  and  the  rider 
thereon  was  Death,  and  Hades  followed  with  him  (vi:  8). 
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The  pale  horse  represents  a  pestilence;  and  when  a  pesti- 
lence prevails,  deaths  occur  in  rapid  succession,  and  so  does 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Hence  the  Grave  follows,  not  after 
Death,  but  tdth  it.  The  revelator  describes  a  great  judg- 
ment, when  death  and  hades  delivered  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  them;  and  were  then  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (xx: 
13, 14.  This  was  seen  in  vision,  but  doubtless  it  had  an  im- 
portant meaning..  It  is  of  moment  in  the  present  discussion 
only  as  it  relates  to  hades.  One  thing  seems  clear.  It  is 
that  death  and  hades  arecast  into  the  lake  of  fire;  and  this 
is  the  last  thing  affirmed  of  them.  The  passage  recalls  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  "O  sheol,  I  will  be  thy  destruction." 

IV.  13.  Tartaros  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament 
(2  Pet.  ii:  4);  and  it  is  implied  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus.  The  rich  man  was  tormented  in  that  part 
of  hades  called  by  the  Greeks  tartaros.  But  the  Jews 
avoided  the  use  of  heathen  terms,  with  the  view  of  conceal- 
ing the  fact  that  they  obtained  their  opinions  from  a  heathen 
source.  Jesus  accommodated  His  words  to  their  feelings 
on  this  subject.  In  2  Pet.  ii:4,  the  word  is  tartarosas^ 
and  is  rendered  cast  down  to  hclL  There  is  a  reference  to 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  an  apocalyptic  work,  extant  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  and  a  book  that  exerted  considerable  influ- 
ence on  both  Jews  and  Christians.  Peter  quotes  from  it  in  a 
hypothetical  way,  that  does  not  commit  him  to  the  belief 
of  what  he  quotes.  A  passage  occurring  but  once,  and  in 
the  manner  here  stated,  need  not  occupy  our  time  louger. 

V.  Leaving  the  word  geheima  for  another  paper  we  will 
close  the  present  discussion  with  some  general  observa- 
tions, from  which  it  will  appear  that  hell  is  no  part  of  divine 
revelation,  unless  the  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  word 
gehenna,  yet  to  be  considered. 

1.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  translators  of  the 
old  or  authorized  version,  had  but  one  word  for  the  two 
renderings,  grave  and  hellj  and  that  the  former  was  the 
sense  of  the  term  more  often  than  the  latter.  It  is  as  plain 
to  us  as  anything  well  can  be,  that  in  the  whole  Hebrew 
Bible  they  could  not  find  a  word  for  the  idea  of  hell.  It  is 
often  affirmed  by  learned  Hebrews  that  there  is  no  such 
word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  the  Bible  or  in  any  other 
book.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  revisers,  who  confess  that 
sheol  has  no  such  meaning;  and  they  name  no  other  word 
in  the  Hebrew  language  to  fill  the  place.  Finding  no  word 
for  hell,  they  made  use  of  the  word  sheol,  grave,  and  at- 
tached to  that  the  desired  meaning  when  the  connection 
would  not  betray  the  fraud.    The  meaning  of  hell  was  not 
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in  the  word;  but  they  could  inject  it,  and  then  it  would  be 
there;  and  the  Old  Testament  would  not  be  obliged  to  bear 
the  disgrace  of  having  no  hell.  Th  people,  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  not  doubting  that  the 
translators,  of  high  standing  in  the  church,  were  pious,  good 
men,  accepted  the  new  version  as  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
English  people,  as  no  doubt  on  the  whole  it  is. 

2.  The  revisers  confess  that  hell  is  a  wrong  translation; 
but  they  have  not  altogether  rejected  this  rendering,  on  the 
ground,  we  suppose,  that  sheol  has  a  hell,  as  well  as  a 
paradise;  though  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  idea  but 
their  conjecture.  When  our  friends  die  they  go  to  sheol, 
but  whether  to  paradise  or  to  tartaros  is  all  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Evidently  we  shall  need  another  revision. 
"It  is  only  a  question  of  time." 

3.  In  more  than  half  the  places  in  which  sheol  occurs,  it 
is  said  to  be  down^  meaning  in  the  earth.  This  no  one  be- 
lieves of  hell  or  a  place  of  spirits.  If  the  Bible  is  of  any 
authority  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  why  not  accept  its  teach- 
ings concerning  the  location  of  sheol,  as  well  as  its  exist- 
ence? The  New  Testament  is  decisive  in  making  the 
future  residence  of  the  soul  abovCy  and  not  below.  There- 
fore sheol  is  not  a  place  of  spirits.  (Hee  John  xiv:  1—3,  xvii: 
24,  Acts  i:  9,  vii:  55,  59,  2  Cor.  v:  1,  xii:  2,  1  Thess.  iv:  16,  17). 

4.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  death  and  sheol  are 
parallel  terms  in  poetic  language;  Death  and  the  grave  are 
near  enougli  alike  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Hebrew 
poet,  but  neither  of  the  other  definitions  of  sheol  comes 
within  the  rules  of  the  art. 

5.  Many  learned  men,  like  Dr.  George  Campbell  of 
Scotland,  affirm  confidently  that  the  state  of  souls  after 
death  is  not  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  language 
of  Dr.  Campbell  is  that  "The  most  profound  silence  is  ob- 
served in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  dead,  their  joys  or  sor- 
rows, their  happiness  or  misery."  This  is  consistent  with 
the  meaning  of  sheol  as  the  grave,  but  not  with  the  other 
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6.  It  is  proper  to  mention  a  peculiarity  of  the  word  under 
consideration.  It  denotes  the  grave  in  general,  as  the  final 
resting-place  of  our  mortal  bodies;  but  never  any  particular 
burial  place,  where  bodies  are  interred!  As  we  have 
separate  names  for  such  localities,  "burying  ground," 
"cemetery,"  etc.,  so  had  the  Hebrews.  Jacob  speaks  in  a 
general  way  of  going  down  to  sheol;  but  the  grave  in  which 
his  mortal  remains  were  deposited,  in  the  family  vault  at 
Hebron,  is  called  geber. 
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7.  The  word  sheol  never  has  the  term  everlasting^  or  any 
other  expressive  of  duration.  An  everlasting  or  eternal 
hell  is  found  only  in  sermons  or  theological  books. 

8.  Rev.  Walter  Balfour,  a  learned  man  from  Scotland, 
came  to  this  country  many  years  ago  as  a  missionary,  to 
convert  the  heathen  of  New  England.  However,  he  became 
himself  converted  to  a  more  liberal  faith,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  valuable  books,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  valuable  was  on  the  word  hell  He  found  sheol  in  the 
Old  Testament  sixty-four  times;  and  for  more  than  fifty 
years  that  was  given  as  the  correct  number.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  ascertained  that  this  number  was  not  quite  accu- 
rate. The  true  reckoning  is  sixty-five.  Taking  the  figures 
as  we  have  given  them  the  true  number  will  be  seen, 
tbus:  7  +  4-f8-f  16  +  9  +  2  +  9  +  5  +  5  =  65. 

Hades:  4  +  2  +  4=10.  In  the  old  version  hades  was  found 
also  in  1  Cor.  xv:55,  **0  hades,  where  is  thy  victory?" 
here  rendered  gravcy  but  in  every  other  passage,  hell  The 
translators  did  not  relish  the  idea  that  hell  was  to  have  no 
victory.  The  revisers  have  disposed  of  the  difficulty  more 
effectually,  by  dropping  out  the  word,  and  putting  death  in 
its  place.  But,  as  ^he  revelator  speaks  of  a  time  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  deathy  this  must  include  the  second 
death.  It  may  be  added  that  neither  sheol  nor  hades  is 
referred  to  a  future  state;  and  whenever  the  sorrows  or 
pains  of  sheol  are  alluded  to,  the  reference  is  to  the  present 
life.  The  parable,  constructed  of  the  heathen  hades,  is  not 
to  the  point,  as  we  have  shown.  The  parable  was  fulfilled 
by  temporal  events. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  brief  anecdote,  con- 
cerning Mr.  Balfour  and  the  matter  we  have  had  under  con- 
sideration. After  hearing  a  sermon  on  the  horrors  of  hell, 
and  being  invited  to  add  some  remarks,  all  he  said  was,  in 
his  native  brogue,  "If  ony  mon  wants  to  be  domned,  let  him 
be  domned." 


THE  UNRIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
AS  VIEWED  BY  A  PHILOSOPHICAL 

ANARCHIST. 


BY  CHARLES  CLARK   RODOLF,   M.  D. 


Whoever  applies  to  himself  the  term  anarchist  should 
add  a  definition,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  misjudged,  for 
no  word  in  the  English  language  is  more  misused  and  misun- 
derstood. Some  of  this  misuse  is  viciously  intentional,  but 
most  of  it  is  the  result  of  pure  ignorance.  It  is  less  than 
half  a  dozen  years  since  the  public  began  to  learn  that 
anarchist,  nihilist,  and  socialist  are  not  synonymous;  and 
even  now  the  three  words  are  more  or  less  confounded  in 
popular  usage,  though  they  agree  in  but  one  thing,  namely, 
disapproval  of  present-day  social  institutions. 

Few  people  have  an  accurate  understanding  of  any  of 
these  words;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  public  is  scarcely 
more  profound  than  that  of  many  who  include  themselves 
in  one  or  another  of  these  classes.  Many  who  call  them- 
selves anarchists  are  not  anarchists  at  all.  Some  of  them 
are  really  socialists,  others  nihilists;  while  numerous  mal- 
contents, who  seem  to  have  no  definite  purpose  or  plan, 
and  who  lack  the  brute  courage  of  nihilists,  the  patient 
hopefulness  of  socialists,  and  the  discriminating  intelli- 
gence of  anarchists,  think  they  belong  to  any  or  all  classes. 
Such  mistakes,  however,  are  not  confined  to  anarchists, 
nihilists,  and  socialists,  and  do  not  change  nor  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  In  the  United  States  thousands 
of  autocrats,  aristocrats,  and  plutocrats  call  themselves 
democrats;  but  this  does  not  make  them  such,  and  does  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  word  democrat. 

Nihilist  and  socialist  are  diametrically  opposite  in  mean- 
ing, and  both  are  distinct  from  anarchist.  The  nihilist  is 
the  gloomiest  sort  of  pessimist.  He  thinks  present  condi-* 
tions  very  bad.  He  does  not  think  th^  will  become  better 
through  evolution.  He  is  not  at  all  sure  they  will  become 
better  under  any  circumstances.  He  has  little  faith  in 
humanity.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  present  institutions 
are  a  bar  to  progress,  and  that  society  has  all  to  gain  and 
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nothing  to  lose  by  wiping  tbem  out  completely  and  building 
from  the  foundation,  regardless  of  what  has  been.  He 
wishes,  therefore,  to  annihilate  the  existing  government, 
and  cares  little  what  measures  are  employed  so  long  as  they 
are  prompt  and  effective.  The  nihilist  is  always  destruc- 
tive. 

The  socialist,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  optimist.  He  wishes 
to  improve,  not  to  destroy,  the  present  social  organization. 
He  believes  that  human  institutions  are  a  reflex  of  human 
thought,  and  can  be  changed  only  by  changing  the  individ- 
uals who  make  up  society.  His  plan,  therefore,  is  to  reform 
present  institutions  by  judicious  pruning  and  cultivation. 
The  socialist  is  always  constructive. 

The  anarchist  is  distinct  from  both  nihilist  and  socialist, 
though  he  may  be  either  or  neither;  just  as  he  may  be  a  Jew 
or  a  gentile,  a  Christian  or  an  infidel.  Anarchist  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  anarchia,  which  in  turn  is  made  from 
arche  with  the  negative  prefix  an  (equivalent  to  English  un). 
The  following  definitions  are  taken  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  lexicon : 

Anarchia — Lack  of  a  leader. 
2.   The  state  of  a  people  without  lawful  government; 
lawlessness;  anarchy. 

Arche — Beginning;  origin;  first  cause. 

2.    The  first  place  or  power;  sovereignty;  dominion. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  how  the  second  meaning  of  arche  grew 
out  of  the  first.  The  earliest  human  rulers,  all  of  whom 
were  usurpers,  sought  to  justify  their  usurpation  by  claim- 
ing that  their  authority  was  of  divine  origin,  themselves 
the  earthly  deputies  of  the  arche  of  the  universe, their  words 
the  expression  of  his  will.  Just  as  among  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people  idols  are  always  looked  upon  as  the 
gods  they  are  intended  to  represent,  so  the  word  arche 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  unscrupulous  usurpers,  and  the 
original  meaning  was  lost  sight  of. 

This  blasphemous  assumption  of  divine  authority,  usually 
referred  to  as  the  "divine  right  of  kings,"  has  been  vigor- 
ously asserted  right  down  to  the  present  time;  and  for 
thousands  of  years  a  reverence  for  human  government  has 
been  so  carefully  impressed  on  the  minds  of  people  by  those 
who  think  they  profit  from  its  continuance,  that,  while 
many  reject  the  literal  meaning  of  "divine  right  of  kings," 
the  spirit  is  retained,  and  the  impression  is  almost  universal 
that  the  Creator  did  so  imperfect  and  incomplete  a  job 
when  He  made  and  peopled  the  earth  that,  if  mortal  man 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue  with  his  profound  wisdom,  God's 
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creation  would  have  proved  a  dismal  failure  — "ntopian," 
**wouldn't  work,"  because  of  the  "imperfections  of  human 
nature*';  while  those  who  approve  God's  work  and  think 
His  laws  sufficient  without  any  supplementary  man-made 
contrivances,  are  called  anarchists  (a  word  whose  deriva- 
tion would  suggest  haters  of  God  rather  than  lovers),  and 
are  looked  upon  as  dangerous  people  who  need  constant 
watching.  All  of  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
a  portion  of  God's  imperfectly  constructed  creatures  know 
more  than  He  does,  and  should  either  show  Him  how  to 
manage  the  remainder  of  humanity  or  manage  them  for 
Him ;  and  that  any  who  dare  question  the  superior  wisdom 
of  these  advisers  and  administrators  of  Deity  should  be 
sharply  disciplined  till  they  learn  to  be  "content  with  the 
lot  wherein  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place  them." 

The  true  anarchist,  who  may  be  styled  the  philosophical 
anarchist,  believes  that  all  human  government  is  usurpa- 
tion, tyranny,  essentially  wrong,  an  unjustifiable  interfer- 
ence with  individual  liberty;  that  in  the  ideal  society  every 
person  may  freely  do  whatsoever  he  will,  right  or  wrong, 
his  own  conscience  and  his  desire  for  the  love  of  others 
being  the  only  restraining  influences.  A  man's  opinions, 
not  his  acts,  are  the  basis  of  his  title  to  the  name  anarchist 
The  methods  he  advocates  and  employs  to  promote  his 
ideal  neither  weaken  nor  strengthen  his  title.  He  may 
believe  in  popular  education,  and  may  favor  and  practise 
agitation  through  speaking  and  writing.  He  may  advocate 
the  immediate  forcible  overthrow  of  existing  government, 
and  may  join  the  nihilists  in  a  dynamite  campaign.  He 
may  feel  that  time  only  can  accomplish  the  work,  and  all 
effort  on  his  part  would  avail  little,  and  he  may  do  nothing 
to  bring  about  what  he  considers  the  ideal  state  of  society. 
Any  of  the  foregoing  he  may  do  and  remain  a  true  anarchist 
The  test  of  the  philosophical  anarchist  is  a  belief  that  all 
human  government  is  adverse  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  utterly  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of 
individual  and  social  development,  an  assumption  of  au- 
thority for  which  there  is  no  basis  of  right 

Philosophical  anarchists  are  the  only  persons  justly  en- 
titled to  the  name  anarchist;  but  popular  usage  extends  the 
term  to  a  very  different  class  of  individuals.  Most  people 
are  deeply  in  love  with  the  superstition  called  government; 
very  sure  that  God  did  not  finish  His  work,  and  that 
the  human  monstrosities  blasphemously  called  laws  are 
indispensable  supplements  and  supports  to  the  divine  code; 
serenely  confident  that  the  same  sinful  human  beings  who 
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(they  charge)  will  not  be  and  do  good  if  they  can  help  it,  will 
nevertheless  display  intense  zeal  in  proTiding  laws  to  com- 
pel themselves  to  be  and  do  good.  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
consider  human  government  the  cause  of  all  the  progress 
the  race  has  made,  and  indispensable  to  prevent  a  relapse 
into  barbarism.  Hence,  popular  opinion  holds  anarchy 
synonymous  with  confusion  and  strife,  and  the  word  anar- 
chist is  made  to  include  all  persons  who,  in  contempt  of 
existing  laws,  promote  contention  and  disorder.  With 
these  persons,  who  may  not  inaptly  be  styled  criminal  anar- 
chists, philosophical  anarchists  deem  it  no  honor  to  be 
counted. 

A  man's  acts  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  entitled  to 
be  ranked  with  criminal  anarchists.  His  opinions  are  of  no 
consequence.  A  criminal  anarchist  is  a  person  who  boldly, 
openly,  and  flagrantly  sets  at  defiance  existing  laws  or 
encourages  others  to  do  so.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
law  is  good  or  bad.  Law  is  law ;  and  whoever  persistently 
sets  at  defiance  a  law  promulgated  by  the  supreme  power 
of  a  state  or  municipality  is  a  criminal  anarchist.  This  by 
no  means  implies  that  every  murderer  and  thief  is  a  crimi- 
nal anarchist.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  act  is  unlawful 
and  persistent.  There  must  be  an  autocratic  display  of 
contempt  and  disregard  for  authority  and  public  opinion 
calculated  to  promote  in  others  a  like  contempt  and  disre- 
gard and  to  result,  if  continued,  in  a  chaotic  state  of  society. 
A  few  examples  may  serve  to  make  the  distinction  clearer 
than  any  amount  of  explanation:  The  man  who  sella  whis- 
key in  a  prohibition  state,  and  the  lawyer  who  aids  him  to 
escape  the  legal  penalty  provided  for  the  offence;  the  banker 
or  money-loaner  who  takes  more  than  legal  interest;  the 
railroad  manager  who  ignores  the  interstate  commerce  law; 
the  mob  which  lynches  a  murderer;  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  when  they 
ignored  the  law  requiring  the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces 
of  silver  bullion  per  month;  the  managers  of  the  great 
trusts,  and  the  attorney-general  when  he  failed  to  prosecute 
them  as  commanded  by  the  law  he  had  sworn  to  uphold — 
all  these  are  examples  of  criminal  anarchists. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  criminal  anarchist  is  the 
logical  opposite  of  the  philosophical  anarchist.  For  while 
ready  to  trample  under  foot  every  law  which  might  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  his  personal  ends,  the  criminal  anar- 
chist is  the  first  man  to  resort  to  law  when  it  will  serve  his 
purpose.  His  contempt  is  not  for  law,  but  for  his  fellow- 
men;  and  he  does  not  mean  that,  law  or  public  opinion  shall 
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dt'feat  his  RolfiRh  schemes.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  derhiration  of  the  philosophical  anarchist  that  all  law, 
good  or  bad,  is  (Mpially  an  unrighteous  interference  with 
personal  liberty. 

A  prevalent  error  nowadays  is  to  apply  the  word  anar- 
chist indiscriminately  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  anyone  who 
is  consid(^red  bad.  This  is  a  radical  wrong  against  which 
ev(»n  the  whiskey-sellers  and  lawyers  have  good  reason  to 
protest.  The  test  is  legal,  not  moral.  The  man  who  up- 
holds viciouslaws  with  all  his  might  may  be  a  villain,  but  he 
is  not  an  anarchist.  The  nmn  who  steals  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  a  law  framed  for  his  special  use  may  be  a  consum- 
mate scoundr(»l,  but  he  is  not  an  anarchist.  He  who  boldly 
defies  and  resists  bad  laws  may  be  a  crimipal  anarchist, 
though  brave,  noble,  and  patriotic.  John  Hancock,  Patrick 
Henry,  Thomas  Paine,  (leorge  Washington,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  all  those  illustrious  heroes  of  revolutionary  days  may 
have  been  anarchists.  If  they  were,  the  American  people 
are  not  likely  on  that  account  to  disown  them. 

Wome  months  ago  the  press  was  regaling  us  almost  daily 
with  accounts  of  d(»eds  of  violence  committed  in  the  leading 
cities  of  Europe  by  men  who  both  by  themselves  and  others 
were  styled  anarchists.  The  accounts,  however,  showed 
that,  whili^  they  may  have  been  nihilists,  they  certainly  were 
not  philosophical  anarchists.  They  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of 
desperadoes  bent  u])()n  doing  all  the  harm  they  could,  their 
h(»arts  filled  with  hatred  for  everyone  whose  position  gave 
the  slightest  ground  for  su])posing  that  he  w^as  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  real  or  fancied  wrongs  from  which  these 
wretches  thought  they  were  suffering.  There  was  nothing 
in  their  actions  to  suggest  that  they  were  opposed  to 
governments  in  general.  The  only  reform  they  seemed  to 
desire  was  that  they  should  become  the  oppressors;  or 
possibly  they  hoped,  by  intimidating  those  in  authority,  to 
secure  certain  desired  legislation.  Some,  however,  seemed 
to  be  impelh^d  by  even  baser  motives  than  those  just  given. 
Santo,  the  murderer  of  President  Carnot,  was  no  more  an 
anarchist  than  (luiteau,  who  shot  President  Garfield.  Per- 
sonal hatred,  revenge,  and  disappointed  ambition  were  the 
forces  which  impelled  these  two  murderers. 

Having  thus  at  some  length  stated  what  anarchists  are 
and  what  they  are  tiot,  it  is  now  in  order  to  show  the 
grounds  for  the  assertion  that  human  governments  have  no 
right  to  exist.  It  would  be  proper  first  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  the  other  side;  but  if  any  such  arguments 
have  ever  been  presented,  they  have  certainly  escaped  my 
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attention.  The  fact  is  that  men  find  government  in  force 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  most  of  them  are  content  to  dismiss  the  subject 
with,  "Governments  always  have  been  and  always  will  be." 
To  be  sure,  countless  efforts  have  been  made  to  show  the 
superiority  of  certain  forms  of  government;  but  all  these 
discussions  assume  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  human 
government  of  some  sort.  So  there  are  no  arguments  to 
answer.  My  task  would  be  easier  if  there  were;  there  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  contend  against  as  blind,  unreasoning 
belief. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  deny  that  kings  have  a  divine 
right  to  rule.  In  this  land  of  boasted  freedom,  no  one 
believes  in  the  "divine  right  of  kings,"  and  few  (if  any) 
would  claim  a  divine  source  for  the  authority  of  presidents, 
congresses,  legislatures,  and  courts.  Americans  have  been 
too  well  drilled  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  forget 
that  "Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed."  They  will  not  undertake  to  defend 
the  tyrants  of  the  old  world,  but  will  say  that  in  our  glorious 
republic  the  rulers  are  chosen  by  the  people  and  derive  their 
authority  directly  from  them. 

What  a  beautiful  thought!  what  a  grand  thought!  That 
is,  it  would  be  but  for  one  defect:  it  is  not  true.  Our  rulers 
are  not  chosen  by  the  people,  though  some  of  our  rulers  are 
chosen  by  some  of  the  people.  The  president,  United  States 
senators,  federal  judges,  and  a  host  of  other  officers  go  into 
office  by  appointment,  a  process  quite  distinct  from  our 
elections.  Nor  are  our  elected  officers  chosen  by  the  people, 
not  even  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  minors;  then,  of  the  adults,  a 
majority  are  women;  further,  of  the  men,  quite  a  considera- 
ble number  are  disqualified  or  sick  or  busy  or  away  from 
home  or  deliberately  stay  away  from  the  polls;  and,  finally, 
there  are  often  so  many  candidates  that  no  one  receives  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  So,  to  summarize,  the  best  we 
can  say  of  our  grand  popular  government  is  that  a  portion 
of  the  rulers  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  a  majority  of  a 
minority  of  a  minority — the  successful  candidates  usually 
receiving  the  votes  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of 
their  constituents. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  above  criticisms  are  aimed  at 
the  methods  rather  than  the  principles  of  government;  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  allow  a  voice  in  the  government  to  those 
who  have  not  reached  years  of  discretion ;  that  we  are  ex- 
tending the  suffrage  to  women  in  many  places  and  will  ere 
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long  wipe  out  that  relic  of  barbarism  which  denies  them 
equal  rights  with  men ;  that  persons  of  unsound  mind  could 
not  vote  intelligently;  that  it  would  be  possible  to  so  revise 
the  method  of  easting  and  collecting  the  ballots  as  to  permit 
every  sick  and  busy  man  to  vote;  that  certain  safeguards 
are  indispensable  to  a  pure  ballot;  that  those  who  deliber- 
ately stay  away  from  the  polls  give  tacit  consent  and  ap- 
proval ;  that  a  government  by  the  majority  we  already  have 
in  theory  and  soon  shall  have  in  fact. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  foregoing  points:  K 
children,  from  lack  of  discretion,  are  not  entitled  to  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  enact  and  enforce  the 
laws,  by  what  sort  of  logic  are  they  held  legally  or  morally 
responsible  for  the  violation  of  those  laws?  and  how  do  we 
harmonize  the  punishment  of  minors  for  violating  laws  in 
the  making  of  which  they  had  no  voice  ^ith  the  principle 
that  "Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed"?  In  our  treatment  of  insane  and 
feeble-minded  persons  we  are  logical.  We  do  not  hold  them 
responsible  for  their  acts,  and  never  punish  them.  Our  sole 
thought  is  to  protect  them  from  harm  through  the  acts  of 
themselves  or  others.  When  our  government  shall  deal 
as  kindly  and  liberally  with  the  dear  children  as  it  now  does 
with  persons  of  unsound  mind,  it  will  have  an  excuse  for 
depriving  them  of  a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws.  The  care- 
less voter  deserves  more  censure  than  sympathy;  but  it 
requires  a  large  stretch  of  imagination  to  say  that  all  who 
wilfully  refuse  to  vote  thereby  approve  or  consent  to  the 
wrongs  of  successful  candidates.  Silence  is  often  the  only 
available  means  of  expressing  disapproval  of  the  actions  of 
packed  conventions. 

But,  to  get  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  why  should 
the  majority  control  the  minority?  Whence  comes  their 
right  to  dictate?  Are  they  less  liable  to  err?  Is  it  not  a 
matter  of  history  that  questions  remain  in  controversy  only 
so  long  as  the  majority  are  wrong?  and  that  when  a  major- 
ity are  right  the  question  is  quickly  settled  and  the  con- 
troversy ended?  Is  not  human  progress  simply  the  correc- 
tion of  the  errors  of  the  majority?  There  are  times  when 
both  majority  and  minority  are  wrong.  In  such  case  the 
question,  after  a  wearisome  wrangle,  often  long  drawn  out, 
unable  longer  to  attract  popular  attention,  is  dropped. 
Vide  tariff.  But  does  not  experience  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  in  nearly  all  controversies  the  majority  are  wrong, 
and  rule  by  might  instead  of  right? 

However,  suppose  the  majority  are  right.    It  is  a  basic 
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principle  with  ns  that  all  are  equal  and  free;  and  this  is 
uniyersallj  construed  to  mean  that  no  individual,  as  an 
individual,  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  another.  Surely^  no 
person  can  give  to  another  that  which  he  does  not  possess. 
Society  is  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  and  its  rights  and 
powers  cannot  possibly  exceed  the  sum  total  of  the  rights 
and  powers  of  its  individual  members.  Assuming  that  we 
have  a  population  of  seventy  millions  and  a  government 
that  truly  represents  the  sentiments  of  all  but  one  lone 
individual,  the  right  of  the  government  to  control  that 
individual  may  be  accurately  expressed  by  the  following 
equation : 

0  X  69,999,999  =  The  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  the  minority. 

But  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  unanimous  consent  in  the 
choice  of  rulers  and  the  enactment  of  law,  or  unanimous 
consent  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  real  question,  namely,  the  right  of  government  to 
exist  by  consent,  the  right  of  men  to  consent  to  be  governed. 
For  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  that  immortal  docu- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  stood  before 
the  world,  hated  and  feared  by  tyrants,  admired  by  philoso- 
phers, and  adored  by  the  American  people;  but  its  sublime 
grandeur  seems  not  to  have  been  appreciated  or  even  seen. 
Men  boast  of  their  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  with  the  boast  still  on  their  lips 
begin  disputing  over  which  of  two  sets  of  men  shall  take 
charge  of  those  rights  for  them. 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  the  right  to  life  and  liberty  is 
inalienable  would  be  superfluous.  For  more  than  a  century 
that  truth  has  been  declared  self-evident,  and  the  words 
have  echoed  from  every  rostrum  and  platform  and  pulpit 
in  America.  In  all  that  time  no  one  has  arisen  to  dispute  it. 
The  simple  statement,  then,  is  enough :  Life  and  liberty  are 
inalienable.  Glorious  thought!  Not  only  have  we  a  rigjit 
to  life  and  a  right  to  perfect  liberty  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, but  we  cannot  by  our  own  act  dispose  of  these  rights, 
.  even  for  temporary  purposes.  He  alone  who  gave  them  can 
take  them  from  us.  We  can  never  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  ourselves.  We  have  ourselves  always  on  our  hands.  In 
premeditating  upon  a  course  of  action,  we  should  feel  and 
feel  keenly  that  we  alone  are  responsible  for  our  acts.  It 
should  be  our  pleasure,  as  it  is  our  right  and  duty,  to  burst 
away  from  every  fetter,  and  never  permit  the  opinions  of 
others,  even  though  bearing  the  imprint  of  legal  authority, 
to  swerve  us  from  our  manifest  duty  or  excuse  us  for  sins 
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of  omission  or  commission.  We  can  never  have  a  right  to 
do  wrong;  but,  except  it  be  granted  him  by  the  Almighty, 
no  other  human  being  can  by  any  possibility  hava  a  right 
to  prevent  us  from  doing  as  we  will. 

None  but  an  anarchist  can  appreciate  true  Christianity, 
and  no  true  anarchist  can  long  deny  the  teachings  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Anarchist  of  Palestine.  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  That  is,  thou  shalt,  with  all  thy 
powers,  seek  to  know  God's  law  and  obey  it;  for  love  is 
active  as  well  as  passive.  Be  guided  not  by  the  laws  of 
man,  but  by  the  laws  of  God.  "Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And  in  the  doing  of  these 
good  works,  "fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,"  even 
though  clothed  with  all  the  dignity  of  man-made  laws,  for 
they  "are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul."  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged."  "Resist  not  evil."  "Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee."  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you."  Grant  to  everyone  the  liberty  you  claim  for 
yourself. 

Oh,  what  an  inspiration !  We  are  free,  and  we  could  not 
help  it,  if  we  would!  We  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  lord, 
prince,  or  potentate,  except  the  Supreme  Arche  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Life  and  liberty  are  inalienable. 

True  philosophical  anarchists  are  rare.  It  is  one  thing 
to  criticise  the  government,  quite  another  to  deny  utterly 
its  right  to  exist.  Nearly  every  individual  in  the  United 
States  who  has  reached  years  of  discretion  can  point  out 
defects  in  our  government,  and  tell  just  how  they  should 
be  remedied — by  law.  But  these  same  persons  are  quite 
sure  that  a  bad  government  is  better  than  none.  Most  self- 
styled  philosophical  anarchists  think  wrong  should  be  pro- 
hibited. So  do  czar,  sultan,  and  emperor.  No  despot  ever 
attempted  to  prevent  anything  but  wrong,  as  he  saw  it; 
and  monarchs  have  as  much  right  to  their  opinions  as  have 
anarchists.  Human  prohibition  of  wrong  calls  for  a  human 
standard  of  right,  and  a  human  judgment  to  compare  the  act 
with  the  standard.    This  opens  the  door  to  every  abuse. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  philosophical  anarchists  advocate 
disorder  and  strife.  No  more  peaceable,  order-loving  peo- 
ple can  be  found  than  the  true  philosophical  anarchists  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  .no  respect  for  the  authority 
of  rulers,  but  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  wishes  of 
others.    It  is  because  of  this  respect  for  others  that  they  are 
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anarchists.  No  one  who  loves  his  fellow-man  and  believes 
in  divine  justice  will  wish  to  see  any  one  dej)rived  of  liberty 
in  the  name  of  law. 

Most  philosophical  anarchists  are  tireless  agitators,  and 
are  trying  to  show  that  government  is  unnecessary.  Few 
of  them  wish  the  government  destroyed  while  public  opin- 
ion is  so  geneVally  in  favor  of  it.  They  know  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  morality  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  true  anarchy,  and  that  governments  will  exist  so  long  as 
men  think  them  necessary.  Men  will  think  them  necessary 
so  long  as  the  accumulation  of  private  property  is  the  chief 
business  of  life.  The  accumulation  of  private  property  will 
bethe  chief  business  of  life  so  long  as  the  total  production 
of  wealth  is  insufficient  to  supply  abundantly  all  the  real 
and  imaginary  needs  of  everyone  and  still  leave  a  surplus 
so  great  as  to  remove  every  fear  of  material  want. 

In  the  most  bombastic  manner  we  call  this  the  "richest 
nation  on  earth,"  and  boast  of  our  "untold  millions  of  sur- 
plus products";  while  in  fact  we  are  always  within  a  few 
months  of  starvation  and  nakedness.  We  consume  each 
year  nearly  as  much  as  we  produce,  accumulating  only  the 
beggarly  pittance  of  less  than  one-twentieth  of  our  annual 
product  And  even  this  is  possible  only  because  a  great 
majority  of  our  people  are  without  the  means  to  supply 
many  of  their  proper  wants.  Fully  five-sixths  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  would  eat  better  food,  wear 
better  clothes,  live  in  larger  and  better  houses,  fill  them  with 
more  and  better  furniture,  adorn  them  with  more  and  better 
pictures,  read  more  and  better  books,  and  enjoy  many  other 
proper  comforts  and  luxuries,  if  they  could.  But  there  is 
not  enough  for  all,  and  no  one  can  liberally  supply  the  wants 
of  himself  and  family  unless  he  succeeds  in  getting  more 
than  an  equal  share.  Hence,  all  are  engaged  in  a  grand 
scramble  for  what  there  is,  and  energy  which  should  be 
applied  to  production  is  wasted  in  the  fierce  warfare  of 
competition. 

Those  who  desire  the  beautiful  anarchy  of  Christianity, 
who  wish  to  see  God's  will  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven, 
can  in  no  better  way  show  their  sincerity  than  by  helping 
to  gain  for  everyone  free  access  to  the  bounties  of  nature, 
and  by  promoting  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  broth- 
erhood among  men.  When  the  present  commercial  canni- 
balism is  replaced  by  a  system  of  co-operative  production 
and  distribution,  it  will  be  possible,  without  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  to' fill  the  world  with  an  abundance 
that  shall  laugh  at  want.    When  no  one  suffers  from  lack 
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of  means  to  supply  his  material  wants,  no  one  will  care  for 
laws  to  assist  him  to  rob  his  neighbor  or  to  prevent  his 
neighbor  from  robbing  him.  Then  none  will  be  cursed  by 
their  own  avarice,  and  frugality  will  not  be  esteemed  a  vir- 
tue. When  there  is  no  temptation  to  lay  up  treasures  on 
earth,  it  will  be  easy  to  teach  men  to  seek  to  lay  up  treas- 
ures in  heaven. 

All  hail,  the  anarchy  of  Christianity!  the  government  of 
Truth  and  Love! 


PRACTICAL  OCCULTISM. 


The  Will  and  its  Training. 
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In  previous  articles  on  "Practical  Occultism,"  it  has  been 
stated  that  all  visible  results  proceed  from  invisible  causes, 
and  to  know  the  law  regulating  or  controlling  the  catise  is 
the  aim  of  all  occultists.  Like  the  miracle-workers  of  all 
ages,  the  result  has  been  produced  by  touching  a  law  higher 
than  is  known  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Whenever  we  see  an 
effect  that  differs  from  one  generally  observed,  we  have  but 
to  look  for  a  law  that  must  have  worked  to  modify  the  cause. 
The  forces  to  be  recognized  and  understood  by  a  true 
occultist  differ  from  those  known  to  the  scientific  world, 
although  both  recognize  unseen  agents.  The  man  of  science 
uses  that  most  subtle  force,  electricity,  or  a  combination  of 
invisible  gases,  and  produces  results  that  astonish  the  world ; 
while  the  occultist  penetrates  a  still  higher  realm,  passing 
from  electric  currents  and  gaseous  combinations  to  a  world 
of  causes,  as  yet  but  faintly  recognized;  and  asserts  that 
there  is  a  law  above  known  law,  and  mind  is  the  ultimate 
cause.  Instead  of  mind  we  will  say  spirit  governs  all  things 
and  operates  through  thought  forcCj  as  electricity  works 
along  the  wires  of  a  telegraph. 

In  the  world  of  humanity  we  find  a  condition  of  things 
that  cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  known  law.  Heredity 
will  not  account  for  it,  neither  will  environment  nor  physical 
conditions.  Even  mental  power  will  not  prove  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  result  produced.  It  has  frequently  been  seen 
that  from  an  ancestry  of  inferior  minds;  from  parents  weak- 
ened by  age  or  disease ;  in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  all 
development,  a  genius  has  been  born,  who  has  left  an  impress 
upon  all  succeeding  ages.  Who  can  account  for  this?  If 
heredity  is  a  law  it  must  be  unchanging.  Who  would  dare 
predict  what  child  can  be  expected  from  a  certain  ancestral 
line?  If  environment  is  the  power  so  many  would  have  us 
believe,  why  have  we  found  the  world's  heroes  among  the 
obscure,  and  why  from  exactly  the  same  environment  do  we 
find  such  a  variety  of  natures?  If  vigor  of  parentage  has 
aught  to  do  with  the  problem,  should  we  not  find  the 
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geniuses  born  when  parents  were  at  their  best?  The  facts 
are  these,  that  frequently  the  most  ordinary  children  are 
born  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  when  age  has 
enfeebled  and  disease  weakened,  a  child  of  marvellous 
powers  is  brought  forth.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
cause  of  all  differences  between  one  human  being  and 
another,  and  occultism  asserts  that  this  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  will — its  concentration,  training,  and  direction.  Be- 
tween man  and  man  it  is  will.  Between  race  and  race  it  is 
will  and  its  development.  Between  era  and  era  it  is  the  wUl 
of  the  masses  along  certain  lines  that  mark  that  time  as 
different  from  other  times.  Ever  and  always  we  shall  find 
loill  the  secret  cause  working  according  to  a  fixed  law  to- 
ward certain  assumed  ends. 

To  define  icill  is  not  easy.  One  writer  calls  it  the  "centre- 
stance  from  which  the  rim  of  circumstance  grows,"  meaning 
that,  according  to  its  centre  in  amount,  will  be  the  circle  of 
its  influence.  Mystics  have  asserted  that  "God  and  will  are 
synonymous  terms,"  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Rosy-Cross 
calls  it,  "the  great  motive  power  of  the  human  ego,"  by 
which  all  the  desires  of  the  lower  nature  are  held  in  check 
that  the  higher  nature  may  find  expression.  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  whether  we  study  it  along  secular  or  religious 
lines,  it  has  ever  been  true,  that  whoever  has  come  to  the 
front  in  art,  science,  or  literature  has  done  so,  not  by  any 
greater  amount  of  talent,  but  by  greater  persistency  and 
power  of  will.  All  conquerors,  all  achievers,  all  miracle- 
workers,  have  wrought  through  this  same  mighty  agent 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  central  figure  of  the  ages  asserted, 
"Whosoever  will  may  enter  the  kingdom,"  and  again,  "Ye 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  light."  A  Ger- 
man writer  speaking  of  this  power  says,  "Will  is  a  fluid  like 
electricity,  but  far  more  subtle  and  powerful,  and  subject 
always  to  control  by  mind-action."  Another  writer  calls  it 
•  the  "divine  energos,  white,  pure,  a  miracle-working  poten- 
tiality which  only  comes  to  the  soul  that  is  unshackled  by 
the  senses."  "The  will  imparts  any  quality  to  the  indi- 
vidual," says  another.  "The  basic  principle  of  all  develop- 
ment is  the  will.  It  is  all.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind,  every 
nerve  of  the  body  centres  in  it,"  echoes  another;  while  the 
whole  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Jehovah,  "/  am  that  I 
am^^ — or,  "/  will  he  what  I  will  to  fir." 

If  there  is  a  fluid  more  subtle  and  more  powerful  than  elec- 
tricity; if  all  achievement  on  all  lines  has  been  the  result  of 
this  force;  if  men  who  have  gained  the  heights  and  won  the 
recognition  of  the  world,  have,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
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sciously,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  this;  can  we  imagine  any 
pursuit  more  profitable  than  the  study  of  toill — its  Zatc,  and 
the  training  necessary  to  possess  and  use  it?  Is  not  the 
next  step  of  racial  ascent  to  be  in  this  direction,  to  the  end 
that  what  has  hitherto  been  a  special  gift,  may  become 
universal? 

Recognizing  this  fluid,  we  find  its  manifestation  on  all 
three  stages  of  man's  existence.  On  the  physical  or  sense 
plane,  it  trains  the  muscles,  it  governs  appetites  and  passions, 
and  regulates  the  desires.  On  the  mental,  it  stimulates 
man  to  exertions  and  labors  Herculean,  and  through  these 
the  events  of  time  are  materially  affected.  It  is  the  power 
that  drove  Disraeli  to  accomplish  the  marvellous  transfor- 
mation from  the  obscure  Hebrew  lad  of  London  streets  to 
the  prime  minister  of  England  and  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  say  to  the  world,  "Any  man  can  be  anything  he  mils  to 
be."  On  the  spiritual  plane,  this  divine  energos  atfects  the 
forces  of  space,  and  becomes  the  magician  that  knows  past, 
present,  and  future,  and  delivers  the  body  from  pain  and 
disease. 

Whenever  an  individual  awakens  from  the  sleep  of  habi- 
tude or  animality,  and  reaches  out  for  a  higher  plane  of 
existence,  he  finds  the  itill  stands  ready  to  do  his  bidding. 
It  may  be  weak  and  fitful,  but  it  can  soon  be  made  strong 
and  persistent  But  wherever  an  individual  finds  himself 
when  awakened,  right  there  must  the  work  begin.  No  one 
can  hope  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  until  the  lower  is  com- 
pletely mastered  by  the  will.  To  live  in  the  animal  nature 
and  expect  to  be  emancipated  from  it  by  some  unseen  power 
from  without,  is  against  every  law  of  nature.  As  well 
might  a  man  expect  an  angel  to  come  to  his  relief,  if  sinking 
in  a  swamp.  All  progress  must  be  made  from  within,  by  the 
law  of  icilL 

If  it  was  necessary  that  Franklin's  discovery  should  wait 
for  utilization,  until  a  man  should  be  born  who  could  apply 
it  to  practical  purposes,  and  if  it  has  taken  many  decades  to 
place  in  man's  hands  the  inventions  of  an  Edison  or  a  Tesla, 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  practical  application  of  this  more 
subtle  force  will  require  even  a  longer  time?  Must  not  the 
specialist  first  apply  its  law,  before  it  can  become  universal? 
If  so,  have  there  been,  during  the  progress  of  man's  develop- 
ment, any  who  have  mastered  this  force,  and,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  made  it  of  practical  value?  The 
leaders  of  all  ethnic  religions  have  been  just  such  specialists. 
They  have  reached  out  after  a  something  only  felU  l>"t  not 
perceived,  and  thus  reaching  have  been  lead  into  the  soli- 
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tudes  and  wildernesses  until  they  have  attained,  and  haying 
attained,  they  have  proved  to  the  world  that  there  is  a  lato 
above  law.  This  on  the  physical  plane  is  illustrated  by  the 
swimmer.  The  natural  law  says,  "All  bodies  heavier  than 
water  must  sink,"  and  the  man  who  ventures  out  too  far  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  swimming  is  lost;  while  he  who  knows 
the  higher  law  rules  the  waves  and  is  safe.  This  knowledge 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  true  occultist  It  is  something  more 
than  is  possessed  by  a  mere  man  of  brains,  and  can  only 
be  obtained  by  long  and  serious  self-discipline  until  it  is  a 
part  of  the  individual.  Mere  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  but 
a  parrot-like  imitation  of  the  real,  and  the  specialists  of  all 
ages,  Moses,  Daniel,  Elijah,  Paul,  Jesus,  and  others  of  Bible- 
history,  as  well  as  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  and  leaders  of  ethnic 
religions,  and  such  as  Apollonius  of  Tyanae,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Jacob  Boehme,  Robert  Flood  and  a  host  of  others, 
are  known  and  remembered  because  they  had  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  that  others  had  not.  This  was  based  on 
the  power  of  coyicentration  of  the  will.  One  who  waa  trained 
In  Egypt  and  attained  great  power,  wrote,  "We  hold  that 
there  are  aetherial  spacial  centres  of  love,  energy,  and  power, 
that  might  be  reached  by  a  vast  number,  who,  lacking  wUU 
drone  and  doze  away  life,  and  die  half-ripe,  failing  the  power 
they  might  have  attained." 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  German  writer  and  others 
were  right  in  asserting  the  existence  of  a  universal  force  in 
nature  more  subtle  and  more  powerful  than  electricity,  we 
have  next  to  decide  upon  its  field  of  action  and  how  we  are 
to  attain  a  control  over  it     • 

Will  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  universal  and 
individual.  Like  the  air,  as  long  as  it  is  not  separated  from 
the  atmosphere  around,  it  is  general,  but  once  inhaled,  it 
becomes  the  breath  of  the  individual,  and  as  such  its  uses 
are  at  once  turned  into  specific  channels  for  the  individuaPs 
health.  The  will,  absorbed  into  an  individual,  has  the 
power  of  working  in  two  directions.  As  Jacob  Boehme  says, 
"Man's  will  can  grow  upward,  and  become  a  lily,  or  down- 
ward into  the  ground  and  become  mere  root  The  one  seeks 
light,  the  other  darkness."  Whenever  a  soul  is  born  a  spark 
of  will  is  its  heritage  from  God  the  Father  of  all  will.  This 
may  be  used  solely  on  the  lower  or  physical  plane,  or,  stirred 
by  ambition  and  inherent  tendencies,  may  control  mental 
activities;  or  it  may  reach  out  toward  the  Divine,  and  sub- 
ordinate all  else  to  this  desire.  As  athletes  show  their  pur- 
pose, by  controlling  desires  for  injurious  articles  of  food  or 
drink,  and  exercising  a  strong  will  in  order  that  they  may 
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win  a  victory,  so  in  the  higher  realms  we  may  know  each 
man's  will  by  his  life. 

The  duality  of  the  will,  or  its  power  to  be  directed  by  the 
law  of  attraction  in  two  directions,  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
vegetable  world.  The  seed  has  in  itself  the  living  principle. 
Placed  in  proper  conditions,  this  principle  begins  to  expand 
and  develop,  until  we  find  it  working  upward  toward  the 
light  and  downward  toward  the  darkness  at  the  same  time. 
If  tending  too  much  in  one  direction,  it  is  always  at  the  ex- 
pense of  symmetry  and  equilibrium.  In  the  development 
of  man's  higher  powers  the  same  law  is  at  work,  differing 
only  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  will-force.  Intelligent 
beings  are  slow  to  admit  that  a  tree  has  in  its  essence  intelli- 
gent action  and  purpose;  but  whoever  has  watched  the 
roots  of  a  thirsty  tree  and  followed  their  direction  toward 
the  distant  spring  of  water,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  manifestation  of  a  sotnething  similar  to 
what  we  call  intelligence.  The  roots  make  no  mistake  as  to 
direction,  and  show  no  weakness  of  purpose  by  cessation  of 
action,  but  on  and  on  they  travel  toward  the  desired  object, 
not  halting  at  even  a  rock  that  opposes,  but  going  straight 
forward.  In  man  we  should  call  this  intelligence,  directed 
by  will ;  what  shall  we  call  it  in  a  tree? 

In  the  symbols  and  allegories  of  different  religions  there 
is  always  a  temple — an  outer  court — and  a  holy  of  holies. 
To  enter  in  at  the  door  is  never  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
devout  soul.  It  is  after  a  long  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness; after  devious  wanderings  and  manifold  climbings  that 
the  seventy  steps  of  preparation  have  been  taken  and  man 
stands  ready  to  enter.  On  the  charts  of  the  true  Rosi- 
crucian  the  pilgrim  stands  between  the  two  pillars  of  the 
door,  waiting  for  admittance.  Will  opens  the  door,  but 
desire  and  imagination  have  strengthened  will  and  brought 
the  pilgrim  thus  far  on  his  way.  These  allegories  have  had 
a  common  origin  in  universal  wisdom ;  the  wisdom  spoken  of 
by  Solomon  when  he  said,  "Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house, 
she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars."  Paul,  who  was  an 
initiate  of  a  high  order,  writes  all  his  epistles  with  an 
esoteric  meaning,  and  while  a  child  may  read  the  words,  the 
illuminated  only  may  know  what  he  would  teach  by  the 
spirit.  He  also  begins  and  ends  in  will.  If  the  epistles  of 
this  truly  wonderful  man  are  read  as  letters  from  an  initiate 
to  his  followers  they  assume  an  interest  not  usually  recog- 
nized. He  was  a  master — or  as  he  styled  himself,  a  master 
builder;  and  he  urged  his  followers  to  build  upon  the  Christ- 
foundation,  not  "wood,  hay,  stubble,  but  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones." 
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A  living  principle  is  always  one  that  has  the  power  of  self- 
reproduction.  The  will  is  such  an  one.  From  the  original 
germ  it  can  multiply  itself  again  and  again,  until  it  is  like 
the  tree  of  life,  and  fills  the  entire  being;  and  the  sources  of 
its  strength  are  to  be  found  in  temperance  and  fortitude. 
The  former  will  not  permit  the  soul  (or  ego)  to  be  led  captive 
or  diverted  by  the  things  that  appeal  to  the  senses  and  are 
pleasurable;  while  the  latter  holds  it  steady  under  all 
adversity,  and  does  not  permit  fear  to  enter  the  citadel  and 
undermine  and  weaken  its  foundations. 

When  self-consciousness  has  been  exchanged  for  the 
universal  consciousness,  and  the  individual  has  awakened 
to  a  knowledge  that  a  higher  evolution  is  possible,  the  soul 
has  reached  a  stage  which,  if  compared  to  a  plant,  would  be 
where  the  first  ray  of  sunlight  fell  upon  the  little  shoot  as  it 
crept  from  its  underground  world  into  a  realm  of  light  and 
air,  and  stimulated  it  to  its  highest  possible  unfoldment. 
All  the  germinating  processes  that  went  before  were  neces- 
sary to  its  development,  yet  were  only  a  basis  for  its  future 
growth.  So  with  the  human  plant;  so  with  the  race.  It 
has  been  necessary  that  it  should  have  the  preliminary 
stages  of  its  unfoldment,  but  once  having  attained  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  greater  and  higher  possibilities,  it  will  never 
return  to  the  root-life,  the  animal  plane,  the  groping  after 
God  that  it  has  hitherto  known.  The  conflict  produced  by 
this  awakening  is  referred  to  by  Paul  as  the  warfare  be- 
tween the  old  man  and  the  new,  the  carnal  nature  and  the 
heavenly.  Hitherto  all  the  will  or  force  was  downward 
toward  individualization  and  separateness;  from  henceforth 
there  is  a  divergence,  and  part  of  the  will  is  attracted  up- 
ward to  produce  a  flowering,  and  in  this  effort  strives  to  take 
the  entire  will  and  subjugate  it.  But  the  sense  attractions 
have  not  lost  their  power,  hence  comes  the  conflict.  As  the 
ancient  mystics  expressed  it,  there  is  a  major  and  a  minor 
limbus.  The  former  is  from  above  and  is  the  seed  produc- 
ing all  things,  while  the  latter  is  the  thing  produced.  The 
major  limbus  is  the  creative  faculty,  and  has  its  seat  in  the 
subjective  mind  (or  as  some  might  say  is  the  subjective 
mind),  while  the  minor  limbus  is  the  thing  or  being  pro- 
duced. This  shows  us  that  the  lower  self  is  but  a  reflection 
or  product  of  the  higher,  and  enables  us  to  know  every 
man's  will  by  his  life.  It  is  from  the  union  of  the  two  that 
the  immortality  of  the  ego  is  born,  as  the  spark  of  flre  is  bom 
from  the  union  of  flint  and  steel.  Ancient  mysteries  taught 
this  truth,  and  on  the  island  of  Samos  every  Cabir  was 
initiated  only  after  he  had  experienced  this  inner  marriage. 
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From  that  time  he  felt  and  knew  himself  to  be  a  link  in  a 
never-ending  magnetic  chain  connecting  the  highest  and 
lowest  worlds  in  its  circle.  The  lesser  links  represented  the 
unconscious  entities,  and  the  greater  represented  the  con- 
scious. According  to  the  realization  of  this  unity,  and  of 
the  divine  spirit  flowing  through  all,  was  the  measure  of 
power  in  the  individual.  Power  is  born  of  consciousness 
and  will — and  in  those  far-off  times,  spiritual  power  was 
the  aim  of  all  training  among  mystics,  and  nothing  shows  so 
plainly  the  great  gulf  separating  a  Paul  from  the  modern 
preacher  as  the  difference  between  the  aim  then  and  now. 
All  fame,  all  worldly  ambition,  was  buried  in  the  desire  to  6e, 
and  to  achieve  through  being.  All  desire  of  the  present 
age  is  to  seem  or  to  have,  irrespective  ot  being. 

According  to  the  degree  of  will  is  the  amount  of  power. 
In  all  the  realm  of  literature  there  are  no  names  more  con- 
spicuous for  fiaving  attained  the  knowledge  of  occult  laws, 
than  Moses  and  Daniel.  They  not  only  were  wiser  than  all 
the  magicians  of  their  time,  but  they  brought  about  the 
recognition  of  the  One  the  true  God,  in  a  heathen  land. 
How  was  their  power  gained?  By  the  power  of  will. 
Moses  fled  from  the  luxuries  of  Egypt's  court  and  spent 
years  in  solitude  to  achieve  the  desired  result.  "He  endured 
as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  says  the  Book.  Daniel,  in 
one  of  earth's  most  powerful  courts,  denied  himself  the 
luxuries  of  the  king's  table,  lived  a  most  abstemious  life, 
and  ended  by  being  recognized  as  the  most  wonderful 
prophet  of  the  world,  and  the  master  of  all  who  possessed 
occult  knowledge.  Will  did  the  work — iri7Z,  that  could  say 
to  the  senses,  "Thus  far  shall  you  be  satisfied  but  no  far- 
ther" ;  will^  that  could  say  to  the  animal  desires,  *T)ie,  that 
the  soul  may  live";  tcill^  that  could  give  up  fame  and  ambi- 
tion, riches  and  worldly  honors,  for  wisdoin. 

Will  grows  by  use,  as  muscles  grow  strong  by  effort. 
Every  struggle  made  toward  purification,  toward  the  union 
of  the  higher  and  lower  self,  not  only  increases  the  will,  but 
severs  the  cords  that  bind  the  soul  to  the  world  of  sense. 
Every  cord  severed  sends  added  will  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  freedom  is  the  result.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
escape  the  destiny  that  belongs  to  us,  but  we  can  choose  the 
path  in  which  we  shall  travel  to  meet  it.  "AVho  are  these 
in  white  garments?"  asked  John  in  the  wondrous  vision  of 
the  Apocalypse.  "These  are  they  who  have  overcome,"  was 
the  reply,  and  in  that  reply  we  have  the  secret  of  occult 
power.  To  overcome  the  temptations  of  the  lower  plane, 
that  the  riches  of  a  higher  may  be  gained,  is  an  absolute 
requirement  of  him  who  enters  the  path  of  life. 
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Will  cannot  be  trained  by  another.  Self  must  disoipline 
self.  No  teacher,  no  books,  no  secret  can  take  the  place  of 
self-training.  Growth  is  ever  from  a  hidden  centre.  The 
selfhood  must  be  awakened  to  higher  possibilities  and  reach 
out  for  a  light  that  will  guide  it  upward.  No  outward  light 
can  do  this,  for  the  real  self  does  not  belong  to  the  outer 
but  the  inner  world,  hence  the  light  must  be  within.  How 
can  it  be  found?  By  intense  desire  that  mlh  to  give  up  all, 
till  the  treasure  is  found,  and  in  this  initial  step  the  true  toill 
begins  its  work.  To  be  fixed  in  determination,  to  be  single- 
eyed,  to  be  persistent,  is  the  secret  of  progress.  "If  thine 
eye  be  single  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light;  but  if  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness," said  Jesus.  And  again,  "Whosoever  tcill  may  come" 
to  the  light,  thus  making  will  and  light  inseparable. 

Personal  mil  is  not  the  true  will.  Bom  of  time  and  per- 
sonality, it  must  perish  as  do  all  that  belong  to  these. 
Personal  will  may  be  held  in  check  and  dominated  by 
another's  will,  while  true  will  is  divine  in  its  very  nature  and 
can  only  be  guided  and  controlled  by  its  source.  The  one 
belongs  to  the  objective  world  and  rules  or  is  ruled  by  the 
objects  of  sense.  The  other  stands  back  of  this  and  is  king, 
because  it  belongs  to  the  subjective  mind  and  is  a  part  of 
the  All.  It  is  the  creator,  bringing  forth  day  by  day  a  new 
world,  producing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  subduing  all  things 
unto  itself,  by  separating  the  things  which  are  above  from 
the  things  which  are  below.  It  is  the  greatest  power  man 
possesses,  and  according  to  its  recognition  it  will  work  all 
things  according  to  his  pleasure.  All  lesser  things  must  be 
subjugated  by  it,  and  from  before  it  sickness  and  pain  must 
flee  away. 
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BY  WILLIS   MILLS,   M.  D. 


Again  had  began  the  mighty  roar  of  a  great  city.  The 
hc»avy  drays  thundered.  The  street  cars  rumbled.  The 
newsboys  screamed.  And  the  steady  tramp  of  thousands 
of  people  added  to  the  din. 

Some  hurried  along  with  steps  eager  and  hearts  buoyant; 
others  walked  slowly  with  minds  saddened  and  depressed. 
The  faces  of  some  were  bright  with  hope,  the  countenances 
of  others  showed  a  wrestling  with  silent  agony.  Light  and 
shadow,  joy  and  sorrow,  laughter  and  pathos — always  pres- 
ent as  there  slowly  passes  before  us  life's  endless  panorama. 

In  one  of  the  private  parlors  of  a  prominent  down-town 
hotel  in  Chicago,  a  man  and  woman  had  just  finished  a  late 
breakfast  and  were  still  sitting  at  the  table.  Perhaps  we 
should  say  boy  and  girl,  for  she  could  not  have  been  more 
than  seventeen  and  he  was  about  three  years  older. 

The  man  seemed  nervous  and  evidently  had  something 
on  his  mind  of  which  he  dreaded  to  speak. 

"Mary,"  he  said  suddenly,  "I  saw  my  father  again  yester- 
day. He  refuses  absolutely  to  give  me  another  cent  or  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  me  unless  I  immediately  go  back 
home." 

It  was  a  white,  startled  face  that  confronted  him  in  a 
momentary  silence  that  followed. 

"Why — what,"  she  began,  in  a  bewildered  way, — 

"It  is  a  bad  business  all  around,"  he  interrupted,  "I  fully 
intended  to  marry  you  as  I  promised.  But  my  father  will 
not  listen  to  it.  Like  too  many  millionaires'  sons  I  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  without  knowing  how  to  turn  my 
hand  to  a  single  thing.  The  poverty  and  distress  that 
would  follow  if  we  tried  living  together  would  make  us 
both  utterly  wretched.    It  is  best  that — " 

He  hesitated  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the  agony  .in 
her  face. 

"Joe,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low,  hoarse  whisper,  "do — ^you — 
mean — ^that  you  are  going  to  leave  me?" 

"We  must  face  things  just  as  they  are,  Mary,"  he  contin- 
ued, uneasily.    "You  must  see  that  to  a  man  of  my  lazari- 
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Oils  habits,  life  as  we  would  have  to  live  if  I  married  you 
would  be  unbearable.  Instead  of  making  you  happy  I  should 
make  you  miserable.  You  have  money  enough  to  carry 
you  to  your  Wisconsin  home  and  it  will  be  best  to  go  back 
at  once." 

She  rose  from  the  table,  walked  to  the  window  and  for  a 
long  time  looked  out  in  silence.  Then  going  back  to  where 
he  was  sitting,  she  stood  behind  his  chair  and  timidly 
placed  a  hand  upon  each  shoulder  as  she  bent  over  him. 

"Joe,"  she  began  in  a  broken,  tremulous  voice,  "you  said 
you  would  make  me  your  wife  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  the 
city.  You  know  I  never  would  have  come  but  for  that 
promise.  Father  and  mother  distrusted  you  —  I  thought 
they  were  wrong — I  trusted  you  fully.  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  a  bad  woman,  Joe,"*she  added,  "I  did  not  indeed.  You 
know  I  am  not  vicious.  I  now  see  my  awful  mistake,  but  it 
was  because  I  loved  you  so.  And  as  I  looked  at  it  we  were 
just  as  truly  married  when  we  became  engaged  as  though 
we  had  stood  before  a  minister.  But  the  world  requires 
something  more. 

"I  beg  of  you  to  make  me  an  honest  woman,  Joe.  For 
four  months  I  have  almost  daily  asked  you  to  do  this.  Then 
let  us  go  away  to  some  place  where  we  are  not  known.  1 
would  not  care  how  poor  the  surroundings  as  long  as  you 
wore  with  me.  We  can  get  along  someway.  I  would  try 
so  hard  to  make  you  happy.  And — and,"  she  whispered 
something  in  his  ear  that  made  him  start.  "O,  my  God," 
she  pleaded,  "you  will  not  leave  me  alone  now!  I  never 
can  go  back  to  the  farm  and  meet  my  friends.  Tell  me,  Joe, 
that  vou  will  never — never  leave  me!"  And  almost  frantic 
with  terror  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  feet. 

There  was  a  pathetic  eloquence  in  the  plea  of  this  simple 
country  actress  that  was  not  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  win 
the  applause  of  men;  far  more  was  at  stake — ^a  woman's 
most  sacred  treasure.  She  was  not  brilliant,  not  particu- 
larly gifted  in  any  line,  but  she  was  frank,  honest,  whole- 
souled,  generous,  and  before  women  possessing  such  quali- 
ties men  should  always  bow  in  admiration  and  extend  a 
silent  loyalty.  She  had  seen  nothing  ere  now  but  the  bright 
side  of  life.  All  the  world  had  seemed  to  her  a  fair  land- 
scape where  flowers  bloom  and  birds  sing;  she  did  not  know 
there  were  dark  jungles  in  life  where  upas  growths  flourish 
and  where  serpents  crawl  and  hiss.  All  her  life  she  had 
been  singing  pagans;  she  had  never  heard  a  threnody. 
Romantic,  trustful,  guileless,  from  her  angle  of  vision  all 
men  had  appeared  generous  and  brave;  she  had  not  known 
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that  behind  a  pleasing  exterior  may  lurk  a  selfish  and  cow- 
ardly soul.  However  we  may  be  astonished  and  appalled  at 
the  igilorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world  on  the  part  of  young 
girls  living  in  thousands  of  quiet  country  homes,  that  sim- 
ple fact  confronts  us,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the 
hunters  of  human  prey. 

As  she  knelt  before  him  in  her  appeal  the  man's  face 
tv^'itched  nervously.  He  was  not  so  hardened  as  to  be  com- 
pletely unmoved.  Fine  inherent  qualities  in  his  nature 
were  permitted  in  childhood  only  to  germinate,  and  in  an  ar- 
tificial atmosphere  had  been  nearly  smothered.  His  mother 
was  weak,  his  father  cold  and  heartless.  In  the  society  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  mingle  such  affairs  as  this  did  not 
debar  the  man  from  bidding  for  the  best  and  purest  women. 
If  he  had  money,  fathers  did  not  object  to  selling  their 
daughters,  and  upon  the  transaction  mothers  smiled  with 
approval.  And  so  with  Joe  Rivers'  education  there  could 
be  but  a  natural  sequence — one  more  was  added  to  the  large 
list  of  those  amorphous  anthropoid  specimens  that  every- 
where inflict  their  presence  upon  society. 

"Mary,"  he  said  rising  and  turning  his  face  away  as  he 
spoke,  "there  is  positively  no  use  of  your  saying  anything 
more.  I  repeat,  it  is  best  for  you  to  go  back  home  where 
you  will  be  well  provided  for.  What  you  say  about  our  being 
married  and  going  away  somewhere  is  wholly  impractica- 
ble.   Poverty  would  make  our  home  a  hell  on  earth.'' 

She  did  not  say  anything  more  as  she  proceeded  to  pack 
his  trunk.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  upbraid.  She  had 
given  him  a  strong,  pure  affection,  and  could  not  imagine 
herself  using  harsh  words. 

As  he  was  buttoning  up  his  overcoat  she  said,  "You  have 
forgotten  your  neckscarf,  Joe,  and  the  morning  is  chilly. 
Here — let  me  fix  it  for  you." 

His  face  crimsoned  with  shame  as  he  allowed  her  care- 
fully to  arrange  it  Then  she  drew  his  head  down  to  hers, 
and  a  moment  later  a  still,  unconscious  form  lay  on  the 
sofa. 

"God!"  he  said  to  himself, — "her  treatment  of  me — my 
treatment  of  her!" 

He  watched  her  for  awhile.  She  was  very  beautiful — ^in 
her  dainty  morning  wrapper  and  with  the  ribbon  in  her 
hair  which  he  had  often  told  her  made  her  look  so  well. 
Almost  in  the  struggle  within  him  that  followed,  Ormuzd 
conquered  Ahriman! 

But  as  the  girl  showed  signs  of  returning  consciousness 
the  evil  spirit  obtained  the  ascendant  and  he  hurried  from 
the  room. 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  vague,  dazed  manner 
she  tried  to  think.  She  knew  that  however  pure  a  life  she 
might  lead  hereafter,  the  world  would  never  accord  to  her 
the  title  and  privileges  of  an  honest  woman. 

Victor  Hugo  was  right.  "What  a  mournful  minute  is 
that  in  which  society  withdraws  and  consummates  the 
irreparable  abandonment  of  a  human  being!" 

In  instances  like  the  one  presented,  above  all  things 
should  be  considered .  motive.  A  sad  mistake  should  not 
be  ranked  as  an  unpardonable  offence.  A  woman  without 
the  slightest  taint  of  viciousness,  who  errs  through  her 
affectional  nature,  should  not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  her 
who  sins  from  innate  depravity.  When  under  a  promise 
of  marriage  a  mere  child  is  indiscreet  and  the  lover  plays 
f Jilse,  the  world  has  no  right  to  place  its  foot  upon  her  pros- 
trate form  and  say,  **Lie  there  forever!"  relegating  to  life- 
long misery  for  a  single  error,  which  at  the  time  was  com- 
prehended with  no  appreciable  mental  grasp!  People 
should  be  too  manly,  too  womanly  to  make  no  discrimina- 
tion, and  blindly  following  traditional  custom,  perpetuate 
a  monstrous  injustice. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  had  evidently  come  to  some 
conclusion,  for  she  began  placing  her  few  effects  in  her 
trunk  and  valise.     She  did  not  cry  now.    She  could  not. 

While  arranging  her  things  she  came  across  his  picture. 
"How  handsome  he  is!"  she  thought 

She  picked  up  a  bracelet  he  had  given  her.  "Joe  was 
always  very  kind  to  me — " 

Then  she  noticed  he  had  left  his  ring.  "And  he  prized 
it  so  highly,"  she  said.  "I  must  send  it  to  him."  And  put- 
ting it  in  a  package  she  carefully  directed  it  to  his  father's 
house. 

As  night  settles  over  the  city  a  woman  hurries  along  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  And — God  help  her — ^men  will  not — 
her  face  is  turned  toward  Fourth  Avenue! 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  cold  winter  day,  four  hundred  medi- 
cal students  had  gathered  in  the  autopsy  amphitheatre  con- 
nected with  a  large  hospital  in  Chicago.  As  they  waited 
for  the  professor  there  was  the  usual  noisy  uproar,  and 
to  while  away  the  time  several  of  the  boys  were  unceremoni- 
ously "passed  up"  from  the  lowest  tiers  of  seats  to  the  high- 
est. This  is  one  of  those  interesting  experiments  often 
resorted  to  for  relieving  the  tension  occasioned  by  the  daily 
outlook  upon  the  dark  side  of  life,  and  is  intensely  amusing 
— for  the  spectators.    This  amusement  is  greatly  enhanced 
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if  they  notice,  in  the  flight  upward  of  the  unfortunate  victim 
that  besides  getting  very  angry  he  receives  numerous  con- 
tusions and  his  clothes  are  torn  into  shreds. 

Sitting  among  the  seniors  on  the  lowest  row  of  seats  was 
a  man  whom  we  last  saw  seven  years  ago.  His  father's 
wealth  had  been  entirely  swept  away  in  a  financial  specula- 
tion, both  parents  had  died,  and  Joe  Rivers,  finding  himself 
obliged  to  do  something  for  a  living,  had  chosen  the  study 
of  medicine.  He  had  not  entirely  renounced  his  old  dissi- 
pated life,  but  being  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  had 
so  applied  himself  that  he  was  considered  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  his  class. 

The  uproar  continued  until  the  professor  appeared  and 
then  quiet  was  quickly  restored.  Professor  Smith  was  the 
most  popular  among  the  boys  of  all  the  college  faculty.  In 
the  delivery  of  his  lectures  there  was  nothing  of  the  routine. 
He  was  always  clear,  comprehensive,  incisive.  Being  a 
young  man  he  had  especial  advantages  in  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  students  and  held  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  every  one  of  them. 

A  table  was  rolled  into  the  room  upon  which  lay  the  body 
of  a  woman.  Rivers  looked  at  it  a  moment  with  care- 
less glance, — ^and  then  it  seemed  as  though  his  heart  would 
stop  beating!  That  dark  hair  uncoiled,  hanging  below  her 
waist;  that  brow,  that  nose,  that  mouth — surely  he  could 
not  mistake — 

Ay,  man,  it  is  Mary. 

Lost  is  the  old  rounded  contour  of  the  face;  sharply  drawn 
and  haggard  are  the  features;  no  soft  light  shines  now  from 
the  gray  eyes — but  it  is  Mary! 

The  nurse  in  attendance  read  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
then  the  professor  before  commencing  his  talk,  stood  by 
the  body  for  awhile  and  thoughtfully  looked  at  the  face. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "I  have  conducted  autopsies  in 
this  room  for  over  ten  years.  During  this  time  I  have  come 
into  contact  in  the  hospital  with  nearly  every  phase  of 
.  human  suffering.  More  and  more  as  the  years  go  by  am  I 
angered  and  oppressed  at  the  exhibition  in  the  world  of  a 
vast  amount  of  needless  misery.  In  this  building  at  three 
o'clock  this  morning  was  finished  the  last  act  of  one  more 
tragedy.  Sitting  by  this  girl's  bedside  as  she  passed  away, 
I  resolved  that  this  afternoon  I  should  talk  to  you  in  plain, 
blunt  words." 

As  Rivers  listened  his  face  became  almost  as  white  as 
that  of  the  dead  girl.  The  boys  saw  that  something  was 
coming  and  the  room  was  very  quiet. 
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"Gentlemen,"  the  lecturer,  continaed,  "you  and  I  know 
that  there  is  one  vice,  which  in  the  moral  degradation  and 
misery  that  it  produces,  transcends  every  other  vice  as  the 
sun  surpasses  the  stars  in  brightness.  It  is  the  custom 
in  these  days,  when  men  and  women  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives  attempt  to  arouse  people  to  a  clearer  moral  per- 
cipience  of  this  evil,  for  the  non-agitation  class  to  denounce 
them  in  tones  most  severe.  The  literature  they  put  forth 
is  termed  ^erotic';  they  are  said  to  belong  to  the  'coarse 
school  of  Zola*,  and  many  other  expressions  are  heard  of  a 
like  amiable  nature.  No  one  can  strike  a  blow  at  a  great 
wrong  without  having  his  motives  impugned.  Bo  it  ever 
has  been;  so  it  ever  will  be. 

"There  are  four  hundred  young  men  before  me,"  he  said, 
sweeping  his  eyes  around  the  amphitheatre,  **I  make  this 
deliberate  statement,  weighing  well  my  words:  I  believe 
that  over  eighty  per  cent  of  you  are  men  of  degraded  man- 
hood." 

They  turned  toward  one  another  with  looks  of  consterna- 
tion. 

"You  think  I  am  severe,"  he  added  sternly.  "Gentlemen, 
I  mean  to  be  severe.  There  is  need  of  severity.  You  set 
yourselves  up  as  custodians  of  health,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  engaged  in  its  destruction.  What  a  paradox!  Quis 
cvstodiet,  ipsos  custodest 

"O  men  weak  and  purblind!  Do  you  not  know  that  be^ 
tween  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
fine  fibres  are  dropped  into  the  skin,  and  that  the  constant 
recurrence  of  good  or  evil  thoughts  produces  lines  that  are 
a  clear  index  to  character?  Many  of  you  have  the  fore- 
heads of  kings,  but  on  your  faces  is  the  expression  of 
slaves!  Are  you  willing  to  carry  through  life  those  cruel 
and  selfish  lines  which  class  you  among  such  psychical 
atavists  as  Dan  ton,  Marat  and  Robespierre?  Hardly  less 
now  than  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  are  we  justi- 
fied in  exclaiming,  0  tenipora!  0  inores! 

'rrt  is  quite  the  fashion  among  sexual  perverts  to  claim 
that  man  by  reason  of  sex  is  entitled  to  especial  preroga- 
tives. Men! — be  honest  with  yourselves,  and  acknowledge 
that  this  is  a  contemptible  excuse  for  vicious  habits  and  is 
absolutely  false. 

'TI  this  argument  is  true,  then  it  logically  follows,  that  the 
recruiters  of  brothels  are  engaged  in  a  legitimate  business, 
and  the  miserable  existence  passed  by  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  is  in  the  highest  degree  laudable!" 
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He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  tones  deep,  meas- 
ured, staccato,  repeated  those  pathetic  lines: 

We  have  done  with  hope  and  honor,  we  are  lost  to  love  and  truth; 
We  are  dropping  down  the  ladder,  rung  by  rung. 

"Gentlemen,  she  who  lies  before  you  so  white  and  still 
belonged  to  that  class  to  whom  the  lines  quoted  es- 
pecially apply.  Last  night  she  told  me  somewhat  of  her  his- 
tory. It  is  the  old,  old  story — a  woman's  trustfulness,  a 
man's  perfidy,  and  then  that  life  where  human  beings  are 
corralled  like  cattle,  insulted  with  impunity,  spoken  of  with 
contempt,  and  crushed,  humiliated,  degraded  until  there  is 
hardly  left  a  semblance  of  womanhood! 

**It  is  said  that  in  the  olden  time,  the  mother  of  Sisera 
looked  out  of  a  window  and  cried  through  the  lattice,  *Why 
is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of 
his  chariots?'  I  fancy  that  far  away  in  a  home  among  the 
Wisconsin  hills  a  mother  often  sadly  looks  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  exclaims, — This  weary  waiting!  Will  Mary  never 
come  back?' " 

Nothing  could  be  heard  in  the  intense  silence  but  a  sup- 
pressed breathing  as  the  lecturer  slightly  lowered  his  voice 
and  proceeded. 

"No,  she  will  never  go  back.  Never  again  will  a  mother's 
arm  be  thrown  around  her  form  or  a  mother's  kiss  be  left 
upon  her  lips.  Nevermore  will  the  father  gaze  upon  his 
child  with  pride,  or  the  brothers  and  sisters  turn  to  her  for 
sympathy  and  help.  Silent  forever  is  the  voice  that  once 
rang  with  laughter  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  her  friends. 
Motionless  is  the  heart  that  once  beat  high  with  hope,  and 
lustreless  for  all  time  the  eyes  that  once  sparkled  joyously! 

"Gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  "in  the  autopsy  that  presently 
follows,  our  diagnosis  of  acute  gastritis  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  will  probable  be  confirnied,  and  thus  will 
read  the  certificate;  far  more  in  consonance  with  facts 
would  it  be  if  the  certificate  read, — Died  of  man's  selfish- 
ness! 

**I  am  aware  that  such  plain  talk  is  rarely  given  to  the 
students  of  a  medical  college  and  some  of  you  will  be  in- 
clined to  censure.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  soul,  than 
which  there  is  no  higher  appeal — this  tribunal  presided 
over  by  the  judges  Reason,  Justice,  Purity  and  Conscience 
— tells  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  refrain  from  discussing 
freely  a  question  that  touches  depths  more  profound  than 
any  other  in  the  realm  of  sociology. 

"Last  night,"  he  continued  as  he  placed  one  hand  gently 
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apon  the  dead  girl's  brow,  ''speaking  of  him  who  had  first 
led  her  astray  she  said,  'I  have  nothing  but  tender  thoughts 
toward  him.' 

"Doctors! — Boys!  Continue  your  present  course  and  your 
life  will  end  in  tremendous  fiasco.  I  beg  of  you  to  hence- 
forth be  kings!  Your  profession  brings  you  into  most  inti- 
mate contact  with  men  and  women,  and  gives  you  especial 
opportunities  for  advocating  the  new  thought  You  who 
are  before  me  can,  if  you  will,  bring  about  a  social  cata- 
clysm. You  can  create  a  wave  of  public  sentiment  that  in 
its  mighty -onward  march  will  sweep  away  the  mental  debris 
inherited  from  times  barbaric.  Then  with  clear^brain  and 
vision  unobscured  shall  we  be  able  to  cive  to  woman  that 
Justice  which  now  we  fail  to  accord.  Gentlemen,  endeavor 
so  to  live  that  when  baffled  with  life's  problem  you  wearily 
give  it  up,  you  may  be  enabled  to  look  back  and  say:  1  have 
tried  to  be  woman's  friend.'  " 

Only  by  a  powerful  effort  had  Rivers  so  mastered  his 
emotion  as  not  to  attract  attention.  He  feigned  sickness  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture  and  quietly  walked  out  He  sprang 
on  a  passing  street-car  not  noticing  or  caring  where  it  was 
bound,  and  sitting  in  the  corner  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"My  God!"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  that  is  the  end  of 
Mary!"  To  live  such  a  life  for  seven  years — to  have  no 
friends — brought  to  a  hospital  and  dying  among  strangers 
— and  then  her  lifeless  form  taken  before  those  wild  medical 
students  to  be  coolly  criticised  and  discussed!    Horrible! 

It  was  a  fearful  object  lesson.  The  dead  girl  and  the  pro- 
fessor's stern  arraignment  caused  the  blackness  of  his 
life  so  to  stand  out  that  it  made  him  aghast  The  shame, 
the  meanness,  the  despicable  nature  of  his  conduct!  It 
was  far  into  the  night  when,  weak  and  trembling  from  the 
horror  through  which  he  had  passed,  he  went  to  his  boarding 
place,  took  a  heavy  opiate  and  tried  to  sleep. 

All  kinds  of  frightful  apparitions  succeeded  one  another 
in  his  dreams.  Finally  a  woman  kneeled  with  clasped  hands 
at  his  bedside.  She  touched  his  face  with  fingers  icy  cold. 
Then  he  noticed  that  his  hands,  the  clothes — everything 
was  covered  with  blood!  The  woman  changed  suddenly 
into  a  fearful-looking  being  that  towered  over  him  -holding 
aloft  a  sword  ready  to  strike.  And  then  he  awoke  and 
found  himself  shaking  with  terror. 

Late  one  night  at  the  end  of  three  awful  days,  he  found 
himself  in  Lincoln  Park.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  ab- 
sorbed in  thought.  His  mind  was  now  clear  and  he  could 
think  in  a  rational  way.    He  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
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sobbing  of  the  wind  mingled  occasionally  with  the  dnll  roar 
of  the  street-car.  He  could  see  nothing  but  the  trees,  the 
snow,  and  overhead  the  bright  stars. 

"I  have  nothing  but  tender  thoughts  toward  him,'*  kept 
ringing  in  his  ears.  If  he  could  but  kneel  before  her  and 
touch  her  dress — he  was  not  worthy  to  take  her  hand — and 
ask  forgiveness!  Did  she  know — now — ^how  he  felt?  Could 
she  see?    Could  she  understand? 

Before  leaving  the  park  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  dark  vault 
above  and  said  aloud,  ^^Henceforth  I  shall  be  a  man!" 

And  it  gave  him  comfort  to  fancy  that — she  knew. 

In  one  of  the  worst  quarters  of  Chicago  where  the  sun- 
light of  hope  rarely  shines  and  the  clouds  of  sorrow  hang 
heavy  and  dark,  a  doctor's  oflSce  is  located.  Eight  years 
ago  when  a  certain  physician  chose  this  locality  in  leaving 
school,  people  thought  him  crazy.  They  said  that  with  his 
ability  and  a  proper  location  he  could  obtain  if  he  wished  a 
clientele  from  the  best  class  in  the  city. 

But  those  who  know  him  say  that  he  seems  to  care  little 
for  money.  He  lives  very  simply,  and  it  has  leaked  out  that 
all  he  can  spare  goes  toward  the  help  in  various  ways  of  men 
and  women  to  whom  life  seems  a  never-ending  night 

He  has  a  wonderfully  winning  personality.  He  goes  with- 
out fear  into  the  very  worst  places.  He  is  as  free  from 
harm  and  is  looked  upon  with  as  much  respect  as  a  lassie 
from  the  Salvation  Army.  For  the  people  have  found  out 
that  he  wants  to  do  them  good.  He  finds  very  many  women 
in  these  resorts  who  wish  to  reform,  but  he  is  often  per- 
plexed to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  for  the  "homes  of 
refuge"  are  nearly  always  full,  and  society  as  a  whole  will 
not  give  them  a  chance. 

People  remark  upon  it  as  singular  that  he  always  treats 
the  errant  woman  with  respect  He  never  smiles  when  she 
is  alluded  to  in  sneering  tone — ^they  say  he  seldom  smiles 
anyway. 

One  day  while  walking  down  State  Street  with  a  friend 
they  met  a  sad-faced  woman  well-known  to  both,  and  as 
they  passed  he  lifted  his  hat 

"Gad!"  his  companion  remarked,  "you  took  oflf  your  hat  to 
tliat  woman  with  the  respect  you  would  have  given  the 
finest  lady  in  the  city!" 

"And  why  shouldn't  I  treat  her  with  respect?"  he  replied 
hotly.  "See  here,  Blanchard,  we  happen  to  know  something 
of  the  history  of  that  woman.  We  know  that  she  was 
deceived  in  the  first  place  by  one  of  our  *set'  and  absolutely 
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driveu  to  the  life  she  now  leada  Let  us  be  frank.  Yon  and 
I  are  no  saints.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  damna- 
ble business.  I  consider  that  we  have  both  been  in  depths 
as  far  bqjow  those  into  which  that  woman  has  descended  as 
Chicago  is  below  heaven.  There  was  a  time  when,  a  happy, 
innocent  girl,  we  were  both  glad  to  call  her  our  friend.  You 
remember  that  a  week  before  her  expected  marriage  with 
young  Brown — ^he  skipped.  Good  God! — ^As  though  you  aud 
I  with  our  records  were  lowering  ourselves  by  taking  off  our 
hats!" 

**By  the  way,  how  did  that  neurectomy  case  come  out?" 
said  his  friend,  changing  the  subject 

One  night  he  was  called  to  see  one  of  his  patients  who 
had  been  sick  some  time.  He  saw  at  once  as  he  entered 
the  room  that  the  end  was  near.  He  shuddered  as  he 
glanced  around  and  thought  of  a  person  dying  in  such  a 
place.     She  was  a  mere  child,  and  very  fair. 

"Well,  Maggie?"  he  said  gently  as  he  took  her  hand. 

"I  guess  you — you  won't  have  to  come  any — ^any  more!" 
she  whispered. 

The  doctor  was  silent  She  was  failing  rapidly  and  spoke 
with  difficulty. 

"I  want  to  ask  a — a  question  doctor.  You  have  tried  to — 
to  help  me  and — ^I — can  trust  you.  I  did  not  choose — ^to 
lead — this  life.  I  just  had  to!  Do  you  think  it — will  go 
hard  with  me — over — over  there?" 

And  she  eagerly  fastened  her  large  eyes  upon  his  face. 
He  choked  up  for  a  moment  and  could  not  speak. 

"Maggie,"  he  said  presently,  and  there  was  that  fine  sym- 
pathetic intonation  in  his  voice  which  always  gave  people 
confidence,  "you  have  an  implicit  belief  that  I  would  be 
honest  with  you?" 

"Yes." 

"No  one  knows  anything  about  'over  there',  Mag^e,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  You  have  suffered 
much  here.  You  won't  be  called  upon  to  suffer  any  more. 
Don't  worry." 

"Thank  you — oh — thank  you  for  those  words!  You  will 
not — leave  me?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  leave  you." 

One  of  her  friends  had  come  into  the  room,  and  together 
they  watched  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  To- 
wards morning  she  was  delirious,  and  from  words  that  fell 
from  her  lips  they  saw  that  in  fancy  she  was  again  a  happy 
child  in  her  old  home,  surrounded  by  the  hills  and  streams 
and  friends  she  so  loved. 
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A  long  silence  that  followed  was  broken  by  her  friend: 
"How  quietlj  she  sleeps!" 

The  doctor  bent  over  her  a  moment  and  then  straightened 
up.  "Ay,  she  sleeps  quietly,"  he  said,  "and  our  watch  is 
over!" 

And  thus  the  child  passed  away — Maggie,  with  eyes  so 
blue.  They  said  nothing  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  girl :  "Let  me  help  you  to  get  away  from 
here." 

There  was  a  hard,  icy  despair  in  her  answer :  "Too  late," 
she  said,  "  it  is  too  late!" 

It  is  such  scenes  as  this  that  come  to  him  often,  that  cause 
Joe  Rivers'  hair  to  whiten  rapidly.  Thinking  over  the  past 
gives  to  him  at  times  torture  almost  intolerable,  but  it  is 
some  consolation  that  many  times  to  those  wandering 
through  the  night  of  despair,  he  is  able  to  point  out  a  star 
of  hope. 

So  as  the  years  go  by,  he  is  writing  on  the  pages  of  Time, 
"Life's  sad,  exultant  story."  Sometimes  he  is  very  weary 
of  living  this  kind  of  life.  But  if  he  ever  falters  he  is  given 
fresh  incentive  by  a  picture  that  comes  before  him, — a  young 
girl  with  hands  raised  in  supplication  kneeling  at  a  man's 
feet,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  sad,  pleading  eyes! 
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A  SOUTHERN  WOMAN  OF  GENIUS  AND  HEB  WORK. 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1S90  I  received  a  manuscript  entitled 
•*Fiddling  His  Way  to  Fame,"  accompanied  by  a  brief  note.  Both 
were  signed  Will  Allen  Dromgoole.  I  read  the  sketch,  and  at  once 
remarked  to  Mrs.  Flower  that,  in  my  Judgment,  this  was  a  case  of 
the  hand  of  Esau  and  the  voice  of  Jacob,  or,  in  other  words,  though 
the  name  signed  was  that  of  a  man,  the  sketch  was  certainly  the 
work  of  a  woman  or  had  been  recast  by  a  woman.  There  were  cer- 
tain fine  strokes  and  delicate  touches,  in  a  word,  a  general  atmos- 
phere evincing  a  fine  interior  apprecia^on  of  the  worldng  of  the' 
human  heart  which  characterizes  woman's  thought  at  its  best  and 
wliich  stamped  this  as  the  work  of  a  woman.  I  know  this  view  does 
not  accord  with  the  opinion  held  by  many  of  my 'friends  in  regard  to 
mental  differentiation,  but  my  experience  thoroughly  convinces  me 
that  there  is  a  subtle  quality  and  intuitional  power  which  is  dis- 
tinctly characteristic  of  woman,  though  there  are  men  who  possess 
this  subtle  something  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree. 

I  immediately  accepted  the  sketch,  as  it  was  something  I  wanted 
to  lighten  the  pagei^  of  our  review,  and  because  it  possessed  a  certain 
charm  which  is  rare  among  modem  writers,  being  humorous  and 
pathetic  by  turns,  wonderfully  true  to  life,  and  yet  free  from  the 
repulsive  elements  so  often  present  in  realistic  sketches. 

Since  that  day  the  brilliant  little  Tennessee  authoress,  who  bears 
a  man*s  name,  but  who  is  one  of  the  most  womanly  of  women,  has 
contributed  more  fiction  to  the  ARENA  than  any  other  writer.  Her 
sketches  have  proved  extremely  popular,  owing  to  her  artistic  skill 
in  bringing  out  the  pathos  and  humor  of  the  situations  depicted,  no 
less  than  the  fidelity  with  which  she  draws  her  characters  and  her 
intense  sympathy  with  humble  life.  She  constantly  reminds  the 
reader  of  Charles  Dickens,  although  her  writings  are  free  from  the 
tendency  to  caricature  and  overdraw  which  always  seems  to  me  to 
be  present  in  the  works  of  the  great  English  author. 

Miss  Dromgoole  is  nothing  if  not  a  southerner,  and  her  love  of  the 
South  is  only  surpassed  by  the  affection  she  feels  for  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  her  dear  old  Tennessee.  She  is  a  woman  of  conviction 
and  possesses  the  spirit  of  our  era  in  a  large  degree.  No  one  familiar 
with  her  work  during  the  past  four  years  can  fail  to  note  how 
steadily  her  views  have  broadened  and  how  rapidly  popular  preju- 
dice has  given  place  to  that  broad  and  Justice-loving  spirit  which  is  so 
needed  in  modern  life,  and  which  enables  its  possessor  to  rise  above 
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petty  prejudice  or  unreasoning  conventionalism  when  conscience 
speaks  to  the  soul. 

Miss  Drorogoole  has  had  a  hard  life  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
has  been  a  constant  struggle.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  who  had  ever  encouraged  and  believed  in  her,  that  she  began 
to  write  for  the  public.  That  was  about  nine  years  ago.  With  the 
death  of  her  mother  the  home  was  brolien  up»  and  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  friend  and  counsellor  to  a  nature  so  intense  as  hers,  and  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  living,  led  her  to  carry  out  her  mother's  oft- 
expressed  wish  and  write  for  publication.  Her  first  ambitious 
attempt  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  Youth's  Companion,  and  that  jour- 
nal and  other  publications  accepted  many  of  her  stories.  "But,"  to 
quote  from  her  own  words,  "it  was  not  until  'Fiddling  His  Way  to 
Fame*  appeared  In  the  ARENA  that  I  suddenly  foimd  myself  famous, 
and  since  then  I  have  had  more  orders  for  worls  than  I  have  been 
able  to  flU." 

As  the  personality  of  a  famous  writer  is  always  interesting,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  a  brief  descriptive  sljetch  of  the  little  woman  of  whom 
the  South  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  before  noticing  her  new  booli. 
She  is  small  of  stature,  fragile  in  appearance,  intense  in  her  nature, 
and  of  a  highly  strung  nervous  organism.  I  seldom  care  to  dwell  on 
the  ancestry  of  an  individual,  as  I  thinli  that  sort  of  thing  haB  been 
greatly  overdone,  and  I  believe  with  Bulwer  that  **not  to  the  past  but 
to  the  future  looks  true  nobility,  and  finds  its  blazon  in  posterity." 
And  yet  the  ancestry  of  an  individual  may  sometimes  prove  a  help- 
ful and  interesting  study.  I  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  writings 
of  authors  who  exhibit  great  versatility,  no  less  than  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  who  seem  to  present  strikingly  contradictory  phases  of 
character,  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  in  their  ancestry. 
In  the  case  of  Miss  Dromgoole  we  find  an  interesting  illustration  of 
this  nature.  Her  greatgrandfather  Edward  Dromgoole  emigrated 
from  Sligo,  Ireland,  as  he  had  accepted  the  tenets  of  Protestantism 
and  his  people  were  strong  Catholics.  It  was  unpleasant  for  him 
to  longer  remain  in  his  native  land.  He  became  a  prominent 
pioneer  Methodist  minister  in  Virginia.  One  of  his  sons,  a  well 
known  orator,  represented  the  Petersburg  district  in  congress.  Her 
maternal  grandfather  was  of  Danish  extraction,  while  her  great- 
grandmother  on  her  father's  side  was  an  Englishwoman  and  her 
great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  married  a  French  lady.  Here 
we  have  the  mingling  of  Irish,  Danish,  English,  and  French  blood, 
with  some  striking  characteristics  of  each  of  these  peoples  appearing 
perceptibly  In  the  person  and  works  of  Miss  Dromgoole.  Though 
she  repudiates  the  English*  in  her  blood,  her  sturdy  loyalty  to  high 
principles  and  an  ethical  strength  are  wedded  to  a  certain  serious- 

*  In  a  personal  letter  Miss  Dromgoole  says,  speaking;  of  this  subject :  "  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am.  I  claim  the  Irish  and  the  French.  I  reel  the  Danish  blood  in  my 
Teins  at  times,  but  the  cold  blood  of  the  English  I  repudiate." 
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nes8,  almost  sadness,  which  is  continually  suggestive  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  its  best.  She  has  the  Irish  keen  sense  of  humor,  which  is 
seen  in  her  writings  and  lectures,  no  less  than  in  her  conversation. 
The  energy  and  determination  together  *with  the  persistency  of  the 
Dane,  and  some  of  the  bright  and  versatile  characteristics  of  the 
French,  are  evident  In  her  life  and  work,  although  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  gloomy  side  of  life  which  even 
the  Irish  humor  and  the  cheerful  qualities  of  the  French  blood  have 
not  overcome.  This  Is  due  I  think  largely  to  the  blow  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  her  mother  and  the  terrible  struggle  which  has  marked 
her  life,  and  which  has  been  waged  against  adversity  with  much  the 
same  sense  of  loyalty  to  right  as  marked  the  Roundheads  in  their 
conflicts  with  King  Charles  I. 

Her  parents,  John  E.  Dromgoole  and  Rebecca  Mildred  Blanch,  after 
marriage  moved  from  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  to  Tennessee. 
Miss  Dromgoole  was  bora  in  Murfreesboro  in  the  last  named  state, 
and  graduated  from  the  Female  Academy  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee. 
For  several  years  she  was  engrossing  clerk  for  the  senate  of  Tennes- 
see. During  recent  years  she  has  spent  much  of  her  time  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  where  she  has  been  warmly  welcomed  and  has  many 
sincere  admirers  among  those  who  appreciate  genius  and  sterling 
worth. 

Her  now  volume  of  short  stories  merits  more  than  a  passing  word 
of  notice.  It  illustrates  the  author's  power  and  versatility  in  a 
forcible  manner,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  genuine  merit  from  the  pens  of  southern  wrltera.  The  first  two 
sketches,  "Tlie  Heart  of  Old  Hickory"  and  "Fiddling  His  Way  to 
Fame,'*  are  seml-hlstorlcal,  and  In  each  ex-Governor  Taylor  is  a 
prominent  character.  The  first  of  these  sketches  Is,  in  my  Judgment, 
one  of  the  finest  short  stories  of  the  present  generation.  It  has 
proved  imusually  popular  and  displays  the  wonderful  power  of  its 
gifted  author  In  blending  humor  and  pathos,  while  Investing  with 
irresistible  fascination  a  sketch  which  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
than  an  artist  would  appear  tame  and  insipid.  It  Is  a  masterpiece  in 
its  way,  and  like  all  her  writings  deals  largely  with  the  hopes,  sor- 
rows, aspirations,  and  tragedies  of  the  common  life  in  Tennessee. 
"Fiddling  His  Way  to  Fame"  Is  a  imlque  and  most  delightful  sketch, 
which  will  convince  all  readers  that  the  author  might  have  made  a 
great  success  as  an  advocate  before  a  jury  had  she  chosen  law  instead 
of  literature  for  her  profession.  "A  Wonderful  Experience  Meeting" 
and  "Who  Broke  Up  do  Meetln'?"  are  masterful  sketches  of  present- 
day  negro  dialect  work.  Unlike  many  persons  who  assay  this  field 
of  literature  Miss  Dromgoole  never  overdoes  the  dialect,  and  those 
familiar  with  the  vernacular  as  spoken  In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
"Will  recognize  the  absolute  fidelity  to  the  requirements  which  char- 
acterize these  amusing  and  faithful  sketches.    They  are  In  her  bappi- 
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est  vein,  and  are  extremely  well  written.  "Rags"  is  a  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  the  street  gamin  life,  showing  the  strength  of  our  author 
when  she  paints  in  sombre  hues. 

"The  Heart  of  the  Woods'*  is  in  many  respects  strikingly  unlike  the 
other  stories.  Through  it  flows  a  strain  of  supernormalism  which 
is  rarely  found  in  the  writings  of  our  southern  authors.  In  many 
ways  it  is  one  of  Miss  Dromgoole's  best  productions,  and  illustrates 
anew  the  versatility  of  the  author.  Perchance  the  manes  of  some 
of  her  Norse  ancestors  i^ay  have  been  about  her  when  she  penned 
the  sombre  but  fascinating  creation  "The  Honrt  of  the  Woods." 

In  "Old  Logan's  Courtship"  we  come  ('\:t  ajcain  into  the  sunshine, 
as  here  we  find  humor  predominating.  This  sketch,  like  most  of 
Miss  Dromgoole's  short  stories,  is  taken  from  life.  The  bases  of  her 
best  sketches  have  been  actual  occurrences,  which,  however,  required 
the  subtle  power  of  the  true  artist  to  make  others  see  and  feel  the 
life,  with  its  sunshine  and  shadows,  in  the  scenes  depicted.  The 
play  of  Hamlet  it  will  be  remembered  existed  before  Shakespeare's 
time;  but  it  was  the  immortal  bard  of  the  Avon  who  breathed  into 
it  the  breath  of  life,  such  as  comes  only  from  the  imagination  of  a 
genius,  and  lo,  the  mannikin  was  imbued  with  life. 

"In  Christmas  Eve  at  the  Comer  Grocery"  we  are  strongly 
reminded  of  the  Dickens  quality  in  the  writings  of  our  author,  with- 
out the  slightest  indication  of  imitation.  This  sketch  has  proved 
unusually  popular  as  a  recitation  at  Christmas  entertainments,  and 
almost  ranks  with  "The  Heart  of  Old  Hickory"  in  popularity  with 
public  readers.  It  is  a  charming  story  to  be  read  at  any  time,  but 
especially  appropriate  for  the  holidays. 

This  volume  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  meritorious  works 

of  modern  southern  authors.    Tennessee  has  just  reason  to  be  proud 

of  the  little  authoress  who  has  depicted  so  many  phases  of  humblo 

life  within  her  borders  with  such  fidelity,  such  delicacy,  and  such 

rare  pathos  and  humor. 

B.  O.  FLOWER. 

MAGNETISM.* 

E.  H.   WILSON,   A.   M. 

In  Krummacher's  beautiful  parable,  Der  erste  Sabbath,  is  given  a 
vivid  description  of  the  wondering  awe  with  which  the  "first-born  son 
of  creation"  beheld  the  approach  of  the  first  night  and  the  outcoming 
of  the  stars.  From  that  day  to  this  reverent  minds  have  not  ceased 
to  view  with  awe  the  star-studded  heavens.  Though  scholars  of  rare 
genius  have  studied  the  problem  of  the  universe,  the  universe  remains 
an  unsolved  problem.    Since  Sir  Isaac  Newton  announced  and  set 

*  "  Maf^netism :  Its  Potency  and  Action ;  with  Safrp:e8tion8  for  a  New  Cosroograpby 
and  a  New  Celestial  Geofjraphy."  By  Oeorjfe  W.  HoUey.  Pp.  280 ;  price,  clotn  f  1.2(>, 
paper  60  cents.    Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
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forth  the  so-called  laws  of  grayitation  and  their  application  to  all 
matter  and  more  especially  to  all  celestial  bodies,  astronomers  have 
done  much  to  elucidate  **the  facts  concerning  the  stars,  suns,  planets, 
nebula?,  and  other  celestial  bodies  considered  as  things,  as  material 
bodies  moving  in  space,  their  elements,  motions,  periods,  their  mass, 
volume,  and  weight,  and  their  relations  to  and  influence  on  each 
other";  but  "the  system  under  which  the  whole  mass,  the  grand  aggre- 
gation of  the  celestial  bodies  is  arranged,  their  common  centre  if  they 
have  one,  their  present  and  future  positions,  the  probable  or  possible 
changes  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  and  the  probable  or  possible 
periods  of  their  existence,  are  still  undetermined."  But  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  problem  do  not  deter  the  author  of  the  book  under 
notice  from  considering  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  from  glancing  at  the  different  theories  of  the  stellar  cos- 
mography, and  after  classifying  and  collating  such  truths  and  facts 
as  observation,  experiment,  and  experience  have  furnished,  from 
considering  **what  further  progress  may  be  possible  in  our  explora- 
tions of  this  most  extensive  and  sublime  field  of  human  knowledge." 
To  acquaint  the  reader  more  fully  with  the  range  and  scope  of  his 
design,  the  author  quotes  the  following  suggestive  paragraph  from 
Professor  Newcomb's  ''Popular  Astronomy": 

The  widest  question  which  the  study  of  the  stars  presents  to  us 
may  be  approached  in  this  way:  We  have  seen  in  our  system  of  sun, 
planets,  and  satellites  a  very  orderly  and  beautiful  structure,  every 
body  being  kept  In  Its  own  orbit  through  endless  revolutions  by  a 
constant  balancing  of  gravitating  and  centrifugal  forces.  Do  the 
millions  of  suns  and  clusters  scattered  through  space  and  brought  into 
view  by  the  telescope,  constitute  a  greater  system  of  equally  orderly 
structures?  and  If  so,  what  Is  that  structure?  If  we  measure  the 
Importance  of  a  question,  not  by  Its  relations  to  our  interests  and  our 
welfare,  but  by  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates,  then  we  must  regard  this  question  as  one  of  the  noblest  with 
which  the  human  mind  has  ever  been  occupied.  In  piercing  the 
mystery  of  the  solar  system,  and  showing  that  the  earth  on  which  we 
dwell  was  only  one  of  the  smaller  of  eight  planets  which  move  around 
the  sun,  we  made  a  great  step  In  the  way  of  enlarging  our  ideas  of  the 
immensity  of  creation  and  of  the  comparative  Insignificance  of  our 
sublunary  interests.  But  when,  on  extending  our  view,  we  find  our 
sun  to  be  but  one  out  of  unnumbered  millions,  we  see  that  our  whole 
system  is  but  an  Insignificant  part  of  creation,  and  that  we  have  an 
Immensely  greater  fabric  to  study.  When  we  have  bound  all  the 
stars,  nebulae,  and  clusters  which  our  telescopes  reveal  into  a  single 
system,  and  shown  In  what  manner  each  stands  related  to  all  the 
others,  we  shall  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  material  universe 
considered,  not  in  Its  details,  but  In  Its  widest  scope. 

Although  our  author  Is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  undertaking— an  undertaking  that  might  well  appall  a  well- 
equipped  man  In  the  prime  of  llfe^yet  he  is  impelled  by  a  "sincere 
desire  to  somewhat  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  and 
manifest  forth  the  Divine  glory."     This  reverent  spirit  appears 
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throughout  the  work,  which  is  the  result  of  long-continued  and  pains- 
taking investigation  into  the  deep  problems  of  nature.  However,  the 
theory  advanced  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  will  not, 
probably,  be  accepted  by  most  men  of  science;  for  he  assumes  that 
magnetism,  not  electricity,  is  the  most  efficient  force  in  nature. 

As  the  author  finds  no  succinct,  comprehensive,  and  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  entities,  space,  matter,  and  time,  he  asserts  that 
space  is  limitless,  matter  indestructible,  and  defines  time  as  **the 
measure  of  motion  and  rest."  And  **the  union  of  Space,  Matter,  and 
Time  is  direct,  intimate,  and  perpetual,  their  correlation  perfect  and 
absolute.*'  Reaching  this  conclusion,  he  proceeds  to  consider  force 
and  motion,  and  asserts  that  magnetic  and  electric  lines  of  force  are 
analogous.  He  believes  that  the  experiments  of  Faraday  and  others 
corroborate  his  view  that  the  magnet  is  the  sustaining  power  and  a 
source  of  electricity,  and  also  that  magnetism  defines  **the  unity  of 
what  are  called  the  forces  of  nature,"  a  unity  "of  which  all  physicists 
are  practically  convinced,  but  what  term  shall  define  that  unity  is  not 
settled."  In  the  author's  opinion  it  is  magnetism;  for  the  "magnet 
presents  a  system  of  forces  perfect  in  itself  and  able,  therefore,  to 
exist  by  its  own  mutual  relations,  and  there  is  no  other  force  of  which 
this  can  be  said."  He  finds  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  fact  that 
an  electric  discharge  will  not  pass  in  a  perfect  vacuum;  whereas  a 
magnetic  force  will  freely  pass  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Faraday 
and  Hopkinson.  On  the  authority  of  PlUcker  he  is  convinced  that 
there  is  a  reciprocity  of  action  between  the  force  that  unites  the 
molecules  of  matter  and  the  magnetic  force,  and  that  "through  the 
medium  of  the  latter  the  correlation  of  the  attraction  of  aggregation 
with  the  other  modes  of  force  may  be  established."  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  gravity  is  a  form  or  modification  of  magnetism.  Having 
no  longer  a  doubt  that  "there  is  but  one  force  in  nature  acting  con> 
stantly  and  freely  and  that  is  the  magnetic  force  which  is  the  all- 
sufficient  agent  to  cause  the  constant  action  of  gravity,"  he  holds  that 
light  and  heat  are  both  forms  of  magnetic  force,  that  the  sun  is  a 
magnet,  and  that  if  the  sun  be  a  magnet  and  gravity  a  form  of  mag- 
netic force,  "we  have  at  command  an  easy  solution  of  all  physical 
phenomena." 

Magnetism  in  its  transcendental  relations  is  next  considered  and 
found  to  be  "the  connecting  link  between  mind  and  matter,  or  rather 
the  medium  by  and  through  which  the  Divine  energy  is  imparted  to 
all  matter,  and  the  primary  exhibition  of  this  energy  was  an  exercise 
of  God*8  will,"  the  personal  magnetism  of  Deity  being  the  life  prin- 
ciple of  every  living  organism;  for  "Deity  is  the  grand  centre  and 
positary  of  all  forces— the  omnipotent  magnet." 

Experiments  in  magnetism  made  by  the  author  and  others  show  the 
effects  of  cold  on  the  magnet,  the  effect  of  magnetism  on  growing 
plants,  on  the  sense  of  smell,  cm  keenness  of  vision,  and  on  the  senseof 
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touch.  In  the  chapter  on  energy  the  author  concludes  that  electricity 
is  condensed  magnetism,  and  that  "electricity,  light,  heat,  gravity, 
sound,  chemical  affinity,  capillary  attraction,  repulsion,  attraction, 
disruption,  and  explosion  are  modifications  of  it  [magnetism]  or  are 
influenced  by  it."  In  a  word  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  magnetism 
is  "everywhere,  in  everything,  in  all  conditions  of  life  and  in  all  forms 
of  matter." 

The  author  treats  of  animal  magnetism,  the  brain  —  its  structure, 
functions,  and  action,  the  heart— its  function  and  action,  and  holds 
that  the  magnetic  force  is  "the  visrviva  of  the  brain  and  the  body." 

After  making  it  clear  to  himself  at  least  that  the  "magnetic  force  is 
the  agent  through  which  Deity  creates  new  worlds  from  the  infinite 
store  of  world-stuff  that  fills  the  infinity  of  the  outer-stellar  space," 
the  author  describes  his  new  system.  Those  curious  in  such  matters 
will  read  with  interest  the  description  of  this  new  system  which  is 
composed  of  seven  forms  of  space.  These  seven  forms  of  space  con- 
stitute the  "universe"  which  is  "enveloped  by  and  permeated  with  the 
infinite  magncsphere,  whose  currents  of  life  and  force,  infinite  in 
number,  are  forever  coursing  towards  its  vital  centre."  This  centre  is 
the  asymptoid  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  Fit- 
ting into  the  asymptoid  and  radiating  outward  and  filling  all  space 
are  the  six  equal  hyperboloids,  in  one  of  which  near  the  centre  is  our 
solar  system.  Star-dust,  drawn  in  from  outer  stellar  space  by  the 
magnetic  force,  is  forming  new  worlds  in  these  hyperboloids,  or  In- 
creasing the  size  and  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  existing  suna 

In  the  chapters  dealing  with  animal  magnetism,  psychic  force, 
thought-transference,  and  hypnotism,  the  theory  that  the  problem  of 
all  life  may  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  spiritism  ("used  in  its  diviner 
sense")  and  magnetism  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  copious  quota- 
tions from  the  author^s  personal  experiences.  Some  of  these  experi- 
ences are  remarkable.  Not  a  few  readers  will  doubt  the  actuality  of 
their  occurrence;  but  probably  few  will  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
author.  He  undoubtedly  is  honest  when  he  says  that  these  experi- 
ences were  real  to  him;  and  explain  them  how  we  will,  we  have  no 
right  to  question  his  integrity.  We  may  deny  his  premises,  dissent 
from  his  conclusions,  and  prove  his  reasoning  illogical  if  we  can ;  but 
we  must  admit  that  he  is  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  searcher  for 
truth,  and  that  he  is  more  interested  in  enlarging  human  knowledge 
than  in  winning  fame  by  establishing  the  truth  of  his  theory.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  do  the  reader  a  better  service  than  by  ending  this 
notice  of  the  book  with  two  brief  quotations,  of  w^ich  one  will  show 
the  style  of  argument  and  the  other  the  motive  of  the  writer: 

"Since  matter  and  force  are  held  to  be  indestructible,  and  since  force 
can  be  made  manifest  only  through  matter,  it  must  follow  that  every 
organism,  animal,  plant,  or  vegetable,  is  a  mechanical  structure 
operated  by  some  force.    But  these  organisms  are  endowed  with  a 
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force  that  enables  them  to  perpetuate  themselves  Indefinitely,  each 
after  its  kind.  Hence  that  force  must  be  constant,  pervasive,  effec- 
tive. As  we  have  repeatedly  noted,  there  is  in  nature  but  ane  force 
that  invariably  and  perfectly  fulfils  these  conditions,  that  is,  the  mag- 
netic force.  Hence  if  there  be  no  error  in  our  facts  and  no  fault  in  our 
reasoning,  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  concept  is  that  there  can  be  no 
life  without  magnetism.  .  .  . 

"Finally  we  wish  further  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  supreme 
origin,  centre,  source,  germ,  and  root  of  the  new  system  is  Deity.  All 
spirit,  power,  energy,  force;  all  life,  matter,  motion  are  the  direct  out- 
come of  His  will,  the  result  of  His  laws.  Ample  material,  ample  ways 
and  means  are  provided  for  the  execution  of  those  laws,  with  endless 
space  and  time  for  their  perpetual  development.  And  thus  the  grand 
processes  of  nature  are  forever  carried  forward,  and  thus  with  ever- 
Increasing  reason,  ever-growing  emphasis,  the  firmament  showeth 
forth  the  handiwork  and  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 

E.  H.  WILSON. 

SENATOR  INTRIGUE  AND  INSPECTOR  NOSEBY.* 

Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk,  whose  story  of  "A  Wedding  Tangle," 
brought  out  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company,  received  such  com- 
mendation from  the  critics,  has  lately  written  another  book,  "Senator 
Intrigue  and  Inspector  Noseby,  a  Tale  of  Spoils,"  now  in  its  second 
edition.  As  Miss  Sparhawk  has  been  for  years  engaged  in  Indian 
work,  she  has  gained  an  inside  view  of  Indian  affairs  of  which,  in 
connection  with  what  she  Imows  of  "spoils'*  in  that  branch  of  the 
government  upon  which  she  builds  her  story,  or  rather,  In  which  she 
finds  her  story,  she  is  prepared  to  write  graphically.  Its  setting  and 
some  of  its  incidents  are  the  fruit  of  a  trip  to  Indian  Territory  in  con- 
nection with  her  Indian  work,  where  she  gathered  material  at  first 
hand. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  she  has  been  behind  the  scenes,  for  no 
person  with  the  least  knowledge  of  politics  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  following  scene,  and  no  one  who  has  Civil  Service  reform 
at  heart  can  fail  to  resolve  that  his  vote  shall  help  to  put  an  end  to 
such  politics.  "Inspector  Noseby"  had  arranged  with  "Senator  In- 
trigue to  find  places  for  the  latter*s  henchmen  in  the  Indian  service: 

The  inspector  had  finished  his  tour  of  investigation  which  ended 
soon  after  his  visit  to  this  reservation,  when  one  morning  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  Senator  Intriguers  fine  residence  in 
Washington. 

"The  senator's  too  busy  to  see  anybody,"  announced  his  secretary. 
"He's  preparing  his  great  speech  on  'Political  Reform.'  " 

*"  Senator  Intricrae  and  Inspector  Nosoby,**by  Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk,  pp. 
182,  cloth  $IJ00.  Boston,  Red-Letter  Publishinfc  Company.  For  sale  oy  aU  hook- 
■ellen.   Or  sent  postpaid  by  the  pobliihers  on  receipt  of  price. 
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A  broad  smile  overspread  Noseby's  countenance.  "Ah!  indeed,*' 
he  said.  "That's  good.  But  you*ll  do  me  the  kindness  to  take  him 
this  at  once."    And  he  handed  his  card. 

"He  gave  strict  orders  that  he  would  see  no  one/'  responded  the 
other  positively. 

"Young  man,  you'll  take  that  card  to  him  at  once,"  returned  the 
visitor  with  a  threatening  air.  **And  be  quick;  it's  business  of  im- 
portance.   It's  his  business,  not  the  state's,  blockhead." 

"O,  I  see,  sir.    Excuse  me." 

And  the  secretary  disappeared,  to  return  again  almost  immediately. 

"Walk  this  way  if  you  please,  sir,"  he  said  deferentially. 

*  •  *  *  • 

Noseby's  fair  face  glowed  darkly  with  triumphant  malice. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  a  few  extracts  from  my  report  before  it's 

given  in?  "  he  demanded. 

The  other  nodded.    The  two  men  smiled  at  each  other  a  moment, 

and  Noseby  drew  forth  his  note  book. 

***** 

"You  don't  care  to  have  me  go  through  the  list,  I  s'pose! " 

"You  can  prove  them  all?"  asked  Intrigue.  "That's  to  say, 
Noseby,  prove  them  in  your  own  way,  you  know." 

"Prove  *em ! "  echoed  the  other  with  the  very  tone  of  injured 
innocence.  "What  do  you  take  me  for?  Do  you  s'pose  there's  the 
least  doubt  of  my  being  able  to  prove  everything  I've  got  here?  And 
you  may  be  sure  I  shan't  throw  in  my  asides  to  you  by  way  of 
explanation,"  he  laughed.  "No,  sir! "  he  went  on  warming  with  his 
subject,  "there's  no  doubt,  not  a  particle,— NOT  EVEN  IF  I  HAD  TO 
PROVE  'EM.  But  thaf  s  out  of  our  line,  you  see.  We  don't  prove; 
we  STATE.  In  this  enlightened  age,  senator,  we  don't  hang  a  fellow 
on  one  man's  testimony.    BUT  WE  CUT  OFF  HIS  HEAD!  " 

The  inspector's  peal  of  laughter  was  echoed  by  the  man  whom  his 
state  had  sent  to  guard  the  honor  of  her  name. 

"Pretty  good!  "  he  cried.  "It's  the  one  man  affair  that's  our  tower 
of  strength,  Noseby." 

With  the  history  of  this  political  "deal,"  and  depending  for  its 
sequence  upon  the  results,  runs  the  love  story  of  Ghekotoco  and 
Wasu. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a  worthy  successor  of  "A  Wedding  Tangle," 
which  gave  us  a  charming  love  story  set  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
heroic  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  time  of 
the  famous  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg.  No  one  who  likes  a 
vivid  and  pathetic  story  of  matters  "up  to  date"  should  fail  to  read 
"Senator  Intrigue  and  Inspector  Noseby,"  and  no  one  who  wishes  to 
have  people  wake  up  to  the  enormity  of  "spoils"  should  fail  to  urge 
its  being  read.  G.  SELDEN  SMART. 

VISION  OF  THYRZA.* 

E.   H.  WILSON,   ▲.  M. 

This  poem  seems  to  be  the  utterance  of  one  that  has  endured  hard- 
ness as  a  good  soldier  of  the  Gross.    The  thought  is  expressed  in 

*  "  Vision  of  Thyrza :  The  Oif  t  of  the  Hills,**  by  Iris.  Cloth ;  price  7ft  cents.  Arenjk 
Pablishing  Company,  Boston; 
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dramatic  form,  and  the  dramatis  personae  are  the  nature  deities  of 
ancient  Greece.  The  theme  has  had  momentous  significance  for  those 
who  think  ever  since  a  conscience-stricken  soul  uttered  the  startling 
cry,  "Am  1  my  brother's  keeper?"  Theologians  and  philosophers 
have  wrestled  with  the  subject  of  individual  responsibility,  and  yet 
we  have  no  consensus  of  opinion  that  closes  discussion.  The  last 
word  has  not  been  said.  Whoever  is  convinced  that  he  has  a  sane 
thought  that  may  make  the  problem  of  life  more  clear,  more  under- 
standable, ought  to  speak,  for  peradventure  his  word  may  prove  a 
"word  of  life"  to  many  a  burdened  soul.  Whoso  does  aught  to  im- 
prove human  life  by  diminishing  its  ills  or  by  inspiring  his  fellowmen 
to  a  larger,  a  more  hopeful,  a  diviner  life,  is  so  far  forth  a  public  bene- 
factor and  is  doing  somewhat  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Those  who  believe  that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent  without  limita- 
tions and  that  all  the  woes  that  make  the  earth  a  "vale  of  tears"  are 
due  to  man's  propensity  to  evil  according  to  the  dogma  embalmed  in 
the  phrase  "original  sin,"  should  welcome  every  honest  endeavor  to 
quicken,  to  enlighten,  and  to  educate  the  human  conscience.  And 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  hold  that  the  individual  is  very  largely 
the  product  of  heredity  and  of  his  environment  will  hall  every  sincere 
word  whose  aim  is  to  inform  men  of  their  responsibility  as  shown  by 
the  laws  of  heredity  and  environment. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  writer  that  some  such  thoughts  as  these  and 
a  philanthropic  motive  have  induced  the  author  of  the  poem  under 
review  to  publish  it  in  the  hope  that  thereby  she  might  augment  the 
sum  of  human  happiness. 

Bound  are  we  ever  to  teach  to  men  innocent  pastoral  Joys, 

Without  which  ne'er  was  true  patriot  born, 

Soil  of  the  Earth  to  protect  from  false  usage  of  vice. 

At  whose  summons  to-day  in  glad  service  of  men  we  come. 

Many  of  the  miseries  of  human  existence  are  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  men  do  not  duly  honor  agriculture.  Before  Apollo,  who  is  speak- 
ing, arises  "Earth"  in  human  form  and  he  exclaims: 

Cybele!  O  Cybele!  great  mystic  Mother,  my  loyal  soul's  dear  love, 
Whose  glowing  breast  speaks  to  the  desolate  forever  of  Hope's  new 

day, 
Whose  ail-enduring  power,  whose  treasured  strength's  thy  children's 

benison, 
A  new  song  wilt  still  teach  me?— who  herein  asks  that,  gracious,  men 
Shall  in  all  their  usage  unto  thee  do  honor. 

Cybele  replies: 

Know  ye  I  rise  in  passion  supreme  and  proclaim  Earth  falsified  sore. 
Know  ye  that  men  the  soil  prostitute,  and  a  continent  make  foul. 
Nature,  that's  one  with  the  spiritual  world  in  all  things  corresponding, 
Her  true  uses  sacrificed,  to  evil  they  tiun. 
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They  the  f?reat  nses  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  peace  despise^ 
The  wholesome  land  tilling  for  falsehood  and  sin. 
Of  simplicity,  the  perfumed  incense,  perpetual  and  holy  esteeming 
not 

But  the  goddess  closes  with  a  promise  for  him 

Who  ever 
With  humble  <glad  offering  of  his  best  the  heavens  by  violence  takes. 
Compelling  its  powers  to  descend  in  benefit  and  blessing  to  men. 

The  author  rightly  refuses  to  accept  a  "strange  -Providence"  as  a 
sane  explanation  of  the  troubles  men  bring  on  themselves  by  their 
childlike  greed  and  reckless  self-indulgence.  She  believes  that  men 
cannot  violate  the  laws  of  God  with  impunity,  be  it  in  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  or  the  physical  world. 

Strange  honor  we  do  a  sane  God,  with  logic  that  to  *T)eity"  or 

nowhere 
Assigns  that  which  through  abuse  of  culture  to  mania  and  useless- 

ness  ^'predestines"  mankind. 

Man  must  learn  not  to  question  of 

Justice  eternal,  if  for  some  sequence  strange  he  fall  on  an  evil  day. 

Men  close  their  eyes  to  the  grand  manifestations  of  God*s  power, 
goodness,  and  mercy  and 

The  truth  shirk,  and,  cowardly  o*erreaching  the  pure  uses  of  life. 
Mould  for  themselves  and  their  progeny  an  iron  fate. 

Nature  is  poetically  conceived  as  mirroring  in  her  casualties  and 
phenomena  the  human  soul. 

When  o'er  all  the  land  vice  shall  cease  to  be  cultivate,  nor  esteemed 

"Industry," 
The  race  from  tyranny  of  impotent  hereditary  negations  shall  rise. 
Prom  spiritual  and  elemental  Anarchy  growing  to  pure  and 
Great  apprehension  of  the  divinity  of  man.    Then  shall 
Material  Nature  cease  to  mirror  his  mania,  drunkenness,  and  child- 
like greed 
By  Flood,  Tornado,  and  Hurricane;   Earth  be  visited  by  habitable 

airs 
And  winds  genial,  a  pacific  and  immortal  clime  of  glorious  youth. 

The  last  quotation  shows  that  the  author  augurs  better  things  for 
the  future,  and  with  "prophetic  mhid"  perceives  that  the  time  will 
come  when  man  will  live  in  harmony  with  Nature  and  yield  himself 
to  the  guidance  of  "Divine  Love." 

When  men  the  great  principles  of  life's  true  usage  and  thought 

reclaim. 
Necessity  asking  before  greed  and  cash  values  of  filth, 
*Tis  then  the  great  God  in  his  might  comes  down;  'tis  then  that  all 

Hope 
And  all  Love  come  down. 
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Yet  Cometh  to  homes  of  the  Earth  new  friends  and  true, 
And  men  to  Vesta  beloved  of  the  Gods,  a  new  son<g  will  lift  up; 
While  pest  and  disease  at  the  coming  of  Ceres  to  hide  have  no  chance. 
As  beautiful  and  glorious  forms  of  Earth's  healthful  new  growths, 
Create   by  life-culturing  hands,  take  place  of  death  and   weeds 

destroyed, 
Then,  IMenty  from  the  encouraged  plow  shall  rise,  to  fill,  enrich, 

adorn  our  happy  land. 

A  noble  simplicity  and  wholesomeness  will  characterize  the  life  of 
men;  there  will  be  universal  peace;  and  the  whole  world  will  rejoice 
in  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age.  E.  H.  WILSON. 


POVERTY'S  FACTORY.* 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Krebs  aims  at  being  practical,  and  confines 
his  suggestions,  as  he  himself  signifies  early  in  the  work,  to  what 
seems  to  him  to  be  practicaft/e.  All  communism,  Pourierism,  Saint- 
Slmonlsm,  transcendentalism,  and  Nationalism,  everything  of  the 
nature  of  a  "dream"  or  a  "towering  air-castle,"  he  plainly  disavows 
(pp.  9,  10).  To  be  sure  the  only  radical  cure  for  the  multitudinous 
wrong  of  life,  abnormal  wealth  and  poverty  included,  he  admits— 
nay,  urges— lies  In  the  establishment  on  earth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  (p.  126).  Still,  while  acknowledging  this  to  be  the 
final  aim,  its  attainment,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  helped  on  and  hastened, 
if  not  eventually  brought  about,  by  human  action  on  comparatively 
low  planes  (p.  12G).  Taking  men,  then,  as  we  find  them,  viz^,  before 
all  things  selfish;  recognizing  that  it  is  the  selfishness  of  the  classes 
having  power  that  has  produced  the  present  inequitable  distribution 
of  wealth  (mainly  by  means  of  class-legislation  in  their  favor),  Mr. 
Krebs  would  remedy  the  injustice  through  the  agency  of  the  same 
quality  that  has  caused  it,  to  wit  human  selfishness;— in  other  words, 
by  giving  the  other  classes  governmental  representation,  and  so  a 
chance  to  legislate,  for  a  while,  in  their  oim  favor.  Hear  Mr.  Krebs 
himself: 

Comprehensive  representation  is,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me,  the 
practical  and  attainable  goal  towards  which  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  should  patiently  and  unwaveringly  push  forward.  In  one 
word,  comprehensive  representation  is  the  panacea  I  have  to  propose 
for  the  economic  diseases  of  the  day.  Comprehensive  representation 
would  produce  comprehensive  legislation,  and  that  is  undoubtedly 
tJie  great  need  of  the  hour.  J  jet  our  representation  in  Congress  be  more 
truly  representative.  To  effect  this  let  the  present  geographical  basis 
of  representation  be  paralleled  or  supplemented  by  an  industrial  and 
professional  basis;  i.  f.,  instead  of  having  merely  electoral  districts 
consisting  of  ^geographical  sections  embracing  political  parties  com- 

•  **  Poverty's  Factory ;  or  the  Cune,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  Abnormal  Wealth.**  by 
Stanley  L.  Krebs,  M.  A.  A  plain  statement  of  the  social  and  economic  sins  of  the 
day,  With  the  method  of  their  minimization  through  a  modified  system  of  representar 
tion.    Paper;  16mo;  pp.  177;  price,  25  cents.    Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
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posed  of  a  promiscuous  medley  of  industries  and  professions,  let 
every  recognized  profession,  trade,  and  avocation  existing  within 
these  geographical  or  electoral  districts  separately  organize,  and  send 
its  proportionate  number  of  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  next 
higher  or  larger  district  or  section,  and  so  on  until  the  state  and 
national  legislatures  are  reached.  If  it  is  true,  for  example,  that  the 
farmers  number  three-fourths  of  our  total  population,  then  they 
ought  to  have,  approximately  at  least,  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number  of  congressmen.  Merchants,  mechanics,  laborers,  manufac- 
turers, publishers,  ministers,  lawyers,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list, 
should  be  entitled  and  commanded  to  organize  and  send  their  ratio 
of  representatives  to  Congress,  to  the  state  legislatures,  and  to 
municipal  councils. 

This  plan  would  not  be  as  difficult  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  as 
one  might  at  first  thought  of  it  suspect.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  trades- 
men, laborers,  manufacturers,  and  professional  men,  voters  in  the 
land,  are  already  severally  organized.  There  are  the  ti*ades  unions, 
state  and  national  brotherhoods,  leagues,  manufacturers'  clubs,  med- 
ical societies,  legal  fraternities,  and,  among  the  clergy,  synods, 
assemblies,  and  conferences.  These  existing  organizations  could 
easily  be  utilized  as  bases  or  nuclei  and  be  severally  perfected,  and 
then  be  divided  into  state,  congressional  district,  county,  township, 
municipal,  and  ward  divisions,  and  be  empowered  with  electoral 
prerogatives  and  accorded  representation  in  municipal,  county,  state, 
and  national  legislative  bodies  based  on  a  fixed  ratio  to  membership. 
...  In  the  case  of  small  interests,  too  small  to  have  the  number 
required  to  entitle  them  to  even  one  representative,  they  could  Join 
together,  or  unite  with  a  larger  body  industrially  or  professionally 
near  of  kin.    (Pp.  130-134.) 

Such  a  system  of  representation,  its  proposer  holds,  would  possess 
the  following  advantages: 

(1)  Every  avocation  would  have,  what  many  avocations  to-day  lack, 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  its  needs  attended  to  at  the  legislative  centres. 
(2)  Every  avocation  would  be  represented  according  to  its  relative 
importance  or  numbers.  (3)  "The  best  elements  in  our  communities 
would  appear  at  the  primaries,  for  all  would  be  sure  of  meeting  there 
none  but  their  own  industrial  or  professional  associates;  and,  more- 
over, the  places  for  holding  their  respective  primaries  would  be 
selected  according  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  each  organization. 
Saloon  men,  for  example,  could  continue  to  meet  in  saloons,  but  could 
not  compel  others  to  do  so.  (4)  Better  men  would  be  sent  to  councils, 
to  the  state  legislatures,  and  to  Congress  for  the  simple  reason  that 
each  industrial  and  professional  organization  would  be  more 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  men  who  are  prominent  and  trust- 
worthy in  their  respective  lines  of  labor  than  with  men  in  other  lines.'* 
(5)  "There  would  be  more  real  interest  taken  in  and  more  earnest 
study  devoted  to  the  business  and  requirements  of  sound  government 
by  everybody,  for  all  would  feel  themselves  directly  needed  and  con- 
cerned. Government  would  be  lifted  out  of  the  political  sphere  into 
the  business  realm  where  we  think  it  belongs.  Statesmanship  is  not 
politics,  but  businesSf  and  should  so  be  considered  by  one  and  aU."  (6) 
"If  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  interest  we  would  all  know  Just 
where  to  put  the  blame,  viz.,  upon  its  own  representatives  on  the 
floor,  whose  inactivity,  lack  of  vigilance,  wisdom,  or  tactics,  laid  them 
open  to  imposition  or  defeat."  (7)  "Vote-purchase,  bribery,  and  the 
prostitution  of  the  law-making  power  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous 
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trasts  and  selfish  combines  and  corporations  would  be  rendered  so 
difficult,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  electoral  bodies  sending  their 
representatives  to  councils,  state  legislatures,  and  congress,  that  this 
subtle  and  satanic  sin  would  be  practically  eliminated  from  the 
political  and  economic  arena.  It  would  require  too  much  money,  in 
the  first  place,  to  reach  and  influence  the  large  number  of  organized 
industries  and  professions;  and,  in  the  second  place,  many  of  these 
would  be  morally  far  above  the  reach  of  bribes;  and,  thirdly,  many 
more  would  be  intellectually  too  sharp  for  the  specious  wool-pulling 
pretexts  of  golden-tongued  combine  presidents  and  silver-lined  trust 
agents.  .  .  .  Industrial  and  professional  representation  would  mal^e 
too  many  heads  for  bribers  to  attend  to.  They  simply  could  not  get 
and  keep  this  refractory  medley  of  representative  heads  In  line." 

The  method  proposed,  it  is  declared,  would  also  * 'absolutely  abolish 
gerrymandering  and  all  possibility  of  it.  It  would  render  possible 
the  enactment  of  laws  for  curbing  stock  inflation  by  corporations.  It 
would  strike  a  telling  blow  at  the  omnivorous  greed  and  shameless 
bribery  of  trusts  and  combines.  It  would,  in  the  most  natural  man- 
ner, provide  for  the  adequate  representation  of  minorities,  which, 
says  John  Stuart  Mill,  *is  an  essentlaJ  part  of  democracy,  for  no  real 
democracy,  nothing  but  a  false  show  of  democracy,  is  possible  with- 
out it'  ...  In  short,  industrial  and  professional  representation 
would  be  a  Nemesis  to  oppressors  and  the  *sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon*  to  the  oppressed.  The  wronged,  therefore,  have  it  in  their 
own  power  to  right  their  wrongs,  and  their  most  effective  weapon  is 
not  the  strike,  nor  the  bullet,  but  the  ballot''  (pp.  134-144). 

It  seems  as  if  industrial  and  professional  representation  may,  not 
impossibly,  have  suggested  itself  to  its  propounder  on  reading  Mr. 
Bellamy.  It  appears  to  flow  not  unnaturally,  i.  e.,  without  any  very 
great  amount  of  straining,  from  Mr.  Bellamy's  idea  of  taking  indus- 
trial divisions  as  bases,  and  organizing  each  trade,  profession,  etc.f 
into  a  sort  of  modified  trust.  In  intimating  this,  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  or  desired  to  deny  to  Mr.  Krebs  originality.  All  original 
ideas  are  suggested  by  somethiny, 

"Poverty's  Factory"  is  written  in  a  style  earnest  and  Incisive, 
though  occasionally  marred  by  vulgarism.  At  least  two  distinct 
witticisms  are  to  be  credited  to  the  book:  "the  Astors  and  the 
Astoroids"  (p.  90);  "Long  ago  it  [viz.,  the  rule  in  the  United  States 
senate  forbidding  the  previous  question  to  be  called]  ought  to  have 
been  relegated  to  the  category  and  catafalque  of  the  obsolete  and  the 
useless"  (p.  83— the  italics  are  mine).  Fairness  to  the  book  forbids 
further  quotation  or  elucidation.  For  fuller  acquaintance  with  a 
fresh  suggestion  in  a  field  in  which  from  present  indications  we  shall 
need  all  the  wisdom  we  can  get,  read  "Poverty's  Factory." 

NEWELL  DUNBAR, 
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NOTES  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Arraignment  of  the  Chicago  Vnl- 
Tersity  by  Professor  Bemis. 

Prof.  Edward  W.  lie  mis  has  at  last 
spoken,  refraining  with  rare  good  judg- 
ment until  after  President  Harper  of 
Chicago  University  placed  him  on  the 
defensive.  In  his  statement  he  shows 
clearly  that  the  Standard  Oil  octopus 
and  other  capitalistic  combinations, 
which  are  so  rapidly  destroying  every 
vestige  of  free  government  in  the  broad 
sense  in  which  our  fathers  compre- 
hended it,  have  their  tentacles  around  the 
Chicago  University,  and  that  no  man 
who  is  true  to  his  highest  nature  and 
fearless  enough  to  speak  out  can  expect 
to  remain  as  an  insti'uctor  in  that  insti- 
tution. 

Professor  Bemis'  words  should  be 
pondered  well  by  all  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans. They,  taken  together  with  the 
insolence  exhibited  by  the  trusts  and 
monopolies  of  late,  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  income-tax  decis- 
ion, the  subserviency  of  Congress  before 
the  money  power,  the  arrogance  of  the 
administration,  and  the  terrible  increase 
of  the  tenantry  among  the  agrarian  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  are  facts 
which  should  awaken  alarm  in  every 
patriotic  breast.  The  present  is  no  time 
for  sleeping  or  for  party  subservience. 
The  republic  is  as  much  imperilled  as 
the  cause  of  free  government  was  in 
danger  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution. 
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In  Jastice  to  Delaware. 

The  following  has  just  been  handed  to 
me  by  Helen  II.  Gardener  who  has  had 
the  agc-of-consent  campaign  in  charge, 
and  we  gladly  give  place  to  it  in  justice 
to  Delaware: 

This  additional  information  concern- 
ing the  present  law  in  Delaware  came 
too  late  for  the  report  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine.  Up  to  that  time  the  report 
which  came  to  us  had  not  been  so  full 
as  this.  Wherever  in  the  report  of  Del- 
aware the  figure  or  word  fifteen  occurs 
it   should  read  eighteen.     This  law  is 


good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  particularly 
good  because  it  protects  boys  under 
eighteen  also,  but  the  fact  that  it  leaves 
the  matter  a  misdemeanor  which  is  fin- 
able and  which  fine  has  no  minimum 
limit,  and  therefore  might  be  one  dollar 
or  one  day,  impresses  me  as  still  leaving 
the  matter  in  a  defective  condition, 
although  no  doubt  the  intention  of  Del- 
aware was  to  remedy  tlie  matter  fully 
and  to  place  Delaware  outside  of  the 
Black  List,  which  no  doubt  will  be  done 
next  time. 

The  following  is  the  law  as  now  sub- 
mitted to  us  from  Delaware : 

Chap.  086,  Vol.  18,  Laws  of  Delaware. 
As  amended  in  1895. 

An  Act  for  the   Protection  qf  Female 

Children. 

Sec.  1.  Whoever  takes,  receives,  em- 
ploys, harbors,  or  uses,  or  procures  to 
be  taken,  received,  employed,  harbored, 
or  used  a  male  or  female  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  for  the  purpose  of  sex- 
ual intercourse,  or  whoever  being  pro- 
prietor or  proprietress  of  any  house  of 
prostitution  or  assignation,  house  of  ill 
fame  or  assignation,  harbors  or  employs 
any  male  or  female  in  any  such  house 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  yeara,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  in  the  Couii;  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  Jail  Delivery 
of  this  State  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  seven  years  or 
both  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  2.  The  terms  **  house  of  prosti- 
tution," *' reputed  house  of  prostitu- 
tion," **  assignation  house  or  house  of 
ill  fame,"  include  all  premises  which 
by  common  fame  or  report  are  used  for 
purposes  of  prostitution  or  assignation. 

Note, —  Original  act  passed  March  29, 
1889.  Amended  in  1895,  by  inserting  the 
words  '*  male  or  "  and  by  striking  out 
the  word  fifteen  in  the  original  act  and 
inserting  the  word  eighteen. 
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llien  Landlords. 

Last  mouth  I  called  attention  to  the 
remarkable  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  ^Vion^Awv;  'Vvft'^  ^^  ^"t^  x^zsN'^ 
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becoming  a  nation  of  tenants.  In  this 
connection  some  figures  which  were 
compiled  and  published  in  the  leading 
dailies  a  few  months  ago  are  interest- 
ing, as  show^ing  how  rapidly  alien 
landlords  are  acquiring  the  lands  of 
our  people  since  the  Bank  of  England*s 
gold  policy  has  supplanted  the 
American  system  of  finance  which 
prevailed  during  the  Civil  War  and 
until  the  greenbacks  were  retired  and 
silver  was  surreptitiously  demone- 
tized. Among  these  foreign  landlords 
are  the  following:  Viscount  Scully, 
S.OOOMO  acres;  Marquis  of  Tweedale, 
1,750,000  acres;  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, 125,000  acres:  Lord  Dunmore, 
no  MO  acres;  Lord  Dunraven,  60  MO 
acres;   Lord  Houghton,  60 MO  acres. 

Here  are  only  six  of  a  large  number 
of  foreign  capitalists  who  hold  im- 
mense tracts  of  laud  in  this  country, 
yet  the  holdings  of  the  six  aristocrats 
of  the  British  Islands  aggregate  over 
5,000,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  stated 
that  over  20,000,000  acres  of  our 
country  are  to-day  owned  by  land- 
holders in  England  and  Scotland,  to 
say  nothing  of  some  million  more  acres 
owne<l  by  capitalists  on  the  European 
continent.  Surely,  we  are  rapidly  be- 
coming "a  nation  of  tenants/'  and  the 
l>irtliriglit  of  freodoni  so  dearly  bought 
by  our  fatliers  is  rapidlj'  slipping  away 
through  the  letliargy  and  dissension 
among  the  wealth-creators  and  the 
solidarity  and  cunning  of  the  acquir- 
ers of  wealth. 

In  tliis  connection  I  would  quote  the 
remarks  made  by  Hon.  .John  Davis  in 
the  house  of  roi)resentatives  in  No- 
vember, 1808,  when  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  papers  were  crying  in 
unison,  "Repeal  the  silver  clause  of  the 
Sherman  act  and  general  prosperity 
will  follow  I"  IM'csperity  for  the  bond 
syndicates  and  tlie  usurer  class  did 
follow.    These  are  Mr.  Davis'  words: 

Our  creditors  claim  that  government 
money  (which  will  Imy  more  than  the 
money  \\(\  borrowed)  is  not  good  and 
should  ]>e  destroyed:  that  the  silver 
coin  of  the  constitution  is  base  metal, 
and  should  be  discarded  (except  tlie 
llffht  coins  for  small  payments  to 
labor).    Our  creditors  claim  that  these 


billions  of  mortgage  debts  must  be 
paid  in  gold  coin  only  or  we  must  sur- 
render our  homes!  And  we  are  sur- 
rendering them  in  the  West  as  fast  as 
time  can  move  and  the  courts  can 
•  grind.  In  the  East  the  conditions  are 
as  bad.  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  May,  1892.  that  the  farms 
of  New  England  are  worth  about  half 
the  cost  of  improvements.  This  means 
that  the  lands  go  for  nothing  and  half 
the  improvements  thrown  in. 

Sir.  our  farmers  seem  to  be  fast  sink- 
ing into  the  condition  said  to  have 
been  recommended  by  a  great  eastern 
journal  some  years  ago.  The  New 
York  Times  is  credited  with  stating 
editorially  some  years  ago  as  follows: 
"There  seems  to  be  but  one  remedy, 
and  it  must  come— a  change  of  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  and  a  creation  of  a 
class  of  landowners  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  tenant  farmers. on  the  other- 
something  similar  to  what  has  long 
existed  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe." 

Now,  sir,  since  that  policy  is  being 
carried  out  precisely— since  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  being  disin- 
herited through  the  advice  of  the  Wall- 
street  papers  and  the  masters  they 
serve  — since  the  people  can  only  re- 
main in  their  homes  as  tenants  in  com- 
petition with  the  incoming  millions  of 
the  Old  World,  who  are  content  to  ac- 
cept life  on  the  hardest  possible  terms; 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  part 
from  our  homes,  friends,  and  loved 
ones,  and  each  take  his  or  her  chances 
for  precarious  existence  as  medicants 
in  the  great  and  growing  army  of  the 
**overi>owered"— is  it  not  a  little  cruel 
tor  the  robbers  who  seek  to  put  us  be- 
neath their  heels  to  brand  us  as  **wild 
communists"  and  accuse  us  of  being 
ourselves  repudiatore?  Is  not  this 
adding  insult  to  injury?  Does  it  not 
remind  one  of  the  crack  of  the  whip  of 
the  slave-driver  who  dried  the  tears  of 
his  victims  by  making  their  sufferings 
too  severe  to  l>e  mitigated  by  weeping? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  much 
safer  our  would-be  masters  feel  than 
Lord  North  felt  prior  to  1775?  How 
much  safer  do  they  feel  than  King 
Louis  felt  prior  to  1789?  How  much 
safer  than  the  slaveholders  of  this 
country  felt  prior  to  18«0?  Do  they 
believe  that  the  most  patient  and  long- 
suffering  people  on  earth  have  lost 
every  sentiment   of   patriotism   since 


1770? 
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Statesmanlike    Words    fr^m    Illinois' 
Much  Maligned  GoTernor. 

It  is  to  l>e  regretted  that  some  of  our 
newspapers  have  displayed  their  own 
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degradation  by  sneering  at  these  noble, 
timely,  and  vitally  true  words  of  Gov- 
ernor Altgeld  in  closing  his  recent  ad- 
dress at  Chattanooga.  These  remarks 
are  worthy  of  Jefferson.  They  are  not 
the  utterances  of  a  politician,  ever 
ready  to  face  in  any  direction  to  gain 
votes  or  benefits,  such  as  crowd  to  the 
front  in  the  old  political  parties,  which 
have  degenerated  until  the  chief  end 
sought  is  office  and  the  chief  means 
reckless  expenditure  of  money  in 
deceiving  the  people: 

Instead  of  an  armed  foe  that  we  can 
meet  on  the  field  there  is  to-day  an 
enemy    tliat    is    invisible,    but    every- 
wliere  at  work  destroying  our  institu- 
tions;   that   enemy    is  corruption.    It 
seeks  to  control  the  press:   it  seeks  to 
direct  ofhcial  action;    it  dictates  and 
endeavors  to -control  the  construction 
of  laws.    It  seeks  to  set  the  fashions 
and  to  shape  public  sentiment.    It  has 
emasculated    American    politics    and 
placed  it  on  the  low  plane  of  jugglery. 
The  tendency  now  is  for  political  par- 
ties to  shirk  principle  and  follow  ex- 
pediency,   and     their    platforms    are 
often  drawn  to  evade  or  to  straddle 
every  live  issue.    The  idea  is  to  cajole, 
rather  than  convince,  to  ignore  great 
wrongs  and  wink  at  almses,  to  court 
the    support    of    confiding    interests 
though  it  involves  the  deception  of  one 
or  both.    We  are  substituting  office- 
seeking  and  office-holding  in  place  of 
real  achievement,  and  instead  of  great 
careers  in  public  life  we  are  facing  a 
harvest    of    slippery,    blear-eyed    and 
empty   mediocrity,    which   glides   into 
oblivion    without    the    assistance    of 
death.     To    be   an    eligible   candidate 
now  often  means  to  stand  for  nothing 
in  particular  and  to  represent  no  defi- 
nite principle,  but  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  and  hi  the  end  be  contemptible. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  tlie  call  was 
for  men  to  fight  an  open  enemy  in  the 
field ;  to-day  our  country  is  calling  for 
men  who  will  be  true  to  republican  in- 
stitutions at  home.  Never  before  did 
this  republic  call  so  loudly  as  it  does 
to-day  for  a  good,  sturdy  manhood 
that  will  stand  defiantly  and  dare  to  do 
right.  For  more  than  a  decade  the 
tendency  in  this  country  has  been 
toward  a  colorless  and  negative  dilet- 
tanteism,  having  the  countenance  of 
the  Pharisee  with  the  greed  of  the 
wolf,  and  drawing  all  its  inspirations 
from  the  altar  of  concentrated  and  cor- 
rupting w^ealth.  The  flag  has  been 
praised  with  champagne  dinners, 
while  the  very  pole  from  which  it 
floated  was  being  eaten  oflf  by  corrup- 


tion, and  republican  institutions  were 
being  stabbed  to  the  vitals.  A  new 
gospel  has  come  among  us,  according 
to  which  it  is  mean  to  rob  a  henroost 
or  steal  a  hen,  but  plundering  thou- 
sands makes  us  gentlemen.  My 
friends,  the  men  of  the  past  did  their 
duty.  Shall  we  do  ours?  They  were 
asked  to  face  death—you  may  have  to 
face  calumny  and  obloquy.  No  man 
ever  served  his  country  without  bei-ng 
vilified,  for  all  who  make  a  profit  out 
of  injustice  will  be  your  enemies,  but 
as  sure  as  the  heavens  are  high  and 
justice  is  eternal,  will  you  triumph  In 
the  end! 


*MWVW>/^#% 


How  the  Wealth-Creator  Fares  under 
Present  Conditions. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  at  the 
present  time  about  the  easy  condition 
of  those  who  own  their  land,  and  we 
hear  much  about  the  improvidence  of 
working  men  as  the  chief  cause  of 
their  suffering.  Hence  I  think  that 
the  following  extract  from  a  personal 
letter,  in  which  the  writer,  who  lives 
in  one  of  the  western  states,  enclosed 
three  dollars  on  his  subscription  to  the 
ARENA,  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.    This  gentleman  writes: 

"I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the 
enclosed  three  dollars.  Mrs.  R.  em- 
ployed a  neighbor  and  his  wife  and 
team  to  gather  fourteen  bushels  of 
peaches;  the  two  women  and  man 
were  six  hours  getting  them  into  his 
wagon;  he  drove  them  to  a  distant 
town  next  day  and  returned  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  enclosed  is  the  gross 
return  for  the  two  and  a  half  days,  of 
man  and  team  and  the  half  day  of  the 
women  to  gather  them. 

"Mrs.  R.  saw  a  man  deliver  a  full 
two-horse  wagon  load  of  melons  in 
town  for  two  cents  each;  the  smallest 
of  them  weighed  thirty-five  pounds 
and  the  largest  fifty-six  pounds;  the 
load  brought  fifty  cents.  He  had 
hauled  them  several  miles,  hence  the 
whole  day  was  consumed  besides  the 
labor  of  raising  them,  and  he  loaded 
them  the  night  before  so  as  to  get  an 
early  start. 

"Now  do  you  wonder  that  the  people 
do  not  support  liberal  and  progressive 
publications  as  we  think  they  should? 
In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  get  th^ 
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money;  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
are  in  much  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  that  the  blacks  were  in  years 
past.  Their  gaze  is  fixed  on  the 
ground;  their  faces  are  turned  down- 
ward; when  they  cease  to  toil  the 
brain  is  passive  or  dormant;  the  body 
is  exliausted  as  well  as  the  brain. 
Thirdly,  they  were  never  trained  from 
birth  to  1805  to  thinly  for  the  purpose 
of  mental  improvement." 

This  same  gentleman,  later  in  the 
letter,  in  speaking  of  what  might  be 
done  if  the  unfortunates  were  treated 
kindly,  encouraged,  uplifted,  and  edu- 
cated, says:  **To  show  what  can  be 
done  I  shall  state  what  has  been  done 
here  in  this  connection:  We  took  in  a 
poor  girl  last  winter  without  clothes  or 
shelter;  within  six  months  from  the 
time  we  took  her,  having  been  clothed, 
fed  and  trained  in  the  ways  of  labor 
and  living  in  general,  we  put  her  into  a 
good  family  at  two  dollars  per  week. 
A  hundred  more,  men  and  women, 
with  proper  organization  and  effort 
could  have  been  placed  without  that 
omnipresent  god— money." 


tf^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  ReiHibllc  as  It  Should  Be  and  as  It 
Is. 

In  an  address  recently  delivered  in 
Boston,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  said: 

If  Ambassador  Bayard  was  really 
lifted  into  tliat  realm  of  diplomatic  ob- 
scurity, where  \w  gravely  informetl  the 
English  people  that  "it  required  a  re- 
markably great  man  to  govern  the 
American  people,  and  that  President 
Cleveland  was  that  man,"  he  should 
straightway  be  recalled  and  matricu- 
lated in  the  class  in  civics  in  the  Bos- 
ton English  higli-school  for  advanced 
study  in  the  constitution  of  American 
society.  Even  (Jeorge  Washington,  the 
most  statuesque  figure  in  American 
statesmanship,  never  dreamed  tiiat  he 
**  governed "  that  little  contentious 
Union  of  thirte^Mi  quarrelsome  coicmies 
of  which  he  was  eitn'ted  the  first  presi- 
dent. And  that  'man  or  that  combina- 
tion of  men  which  is  laboring  under 
the  fond  delusion  that  it  "governs  this 
American  people"  is  doomed  to  an 
awakening  of  large  proportions. 

These  words  set  forth  the  condition 

as  it  should  be,  but  let  us  frankly  face 

the  question  and  ask  ourselves  if  the 

warrant  such  conclusions.    Our 


president  has  during  the  past  three 
years  proved  himself  more  klamilto- 
nian  than  any  executive  who  has  ever 
occupied  the  presidential  chair.  Our 
congress,  despite  the  enormous  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  capitalism, 
forced  through  an  income  tax.  ^  A  hear- 
ing was  had  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  in  the  supreme  court,  but 
as  a  full  bench  was  wanting  a  second 
vote  was  taken  and  the  absent  Justices 
voted  for  the  law  in  conformity  to  the 
uniform  rulings  of  the  supreme  court 
for  a  century.  It  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered, however,  that  during  the  six 
weeks  which  elapsed  between  the  hear- 
ings one  of  the  supreme  Judges  had  ex. 
perienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  his 
vote  killed  the  bill. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  rain- 
bow-chasing among  a  certain  class  of 
well-meaning  opportunists  who  do  not, 
or  will  not,  recognize  the  gravity  of 
our  present  political  situation.  As  pa- 
triotic Americans  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
fuse to  countenance  the  prophets  who 
are  crying,  "All  is  well,"  at  a  crisis 
like  the  present.  We  are  having  alto- 
gether too  much  firing  of  sky-rockets 
and  hurrahing  and  altogether  too  little 
teaching  of  the  great  principles  of  hu- 
man responsibility,  of  man's  duty  to 
man,  of  justice,  and  of  equity;  too 
much  of  the  tactics  of  the  ancient 
patricians  of  Rome,  who  throttled  the 
republic  while  the  people  were  enjoy- 
ing public  shows  and  crying,  **Ix>ng 
live  the  republic,"  and  too  little  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  time  has 
come  when  all  true  friends  of  progress 
and  humanity  must  awake,  cast  off  the 
lethargy  which  party  fealty  has  thrown 
over  them,  and  act  up  to  the  highest 
and  truest  ideals  of  our  age  for  love 
of  the  republic,  for  the  happiness  of 
humanity  and  the  progress  of  the 
world. 


^^^^^^^^^» 


The  New  York  Herald  on  the  Robbery 
of  the  People  by  the  Beef  Trust. 

Below  we  give  an  admirable  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  which  we  commend  to  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  our  readers: 

One  of  the  greatest  principles  of  the 
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American  republic  is  that  it  shall  be  a 
^OTernment  not  only  **of  the  people" 
and  *'by  the  people,"  but  "for  the  peo- 
ple." Therefore,  when  there  grows  up, 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  a 
scheme  by  which  the  people  are  per- 
sistently robbed,  they  are  forced  to 
protect  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  the 
government.  Such  is  the  situation  in 
relation  to  the  trade  in  fresh  meat— 
particularly  in  beef.  A  few  million- 
nalre  monopolists  have  so  manipulated 
the  markets  of  this  country  as  to  con- 
trol absolutely  the  cost  of  meat,  not 
only  cutting  down  to  the  lowest  fig- 
ures the  price  paid  to  the  producer, 
but  exacting  their  own  terms  from  the 
long  suffering  consumer.  As  indicated 
in  otiupr  columns  of  to-day's  Herald, 
criminal  proceedings  will  soon  be  taken 
against  all  such  members  of  the  un- 
lawful "combine"  as  can  be  convicted. 
That  enough  of  them  may  be  punished 
to  deter  others  from  attempting  the 
same  extortion  is  a  "consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished."  He  who  robs 
his  neighbor  under  the  forms  of  law, 
while  freely  using  the  privileges  that 
society  provides  for  the  honest  man, 
is  the  most  dangerous  type  of  villain, 
and  the  courts  should  take  cognizance 
of  his  villainy  whenever  he  can  be 
reached. 


^^^^>^^^^^^ 


The  Xoble  Work  of  the  Chicago  Anchor- 
age Mission. 

"Last  year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  different  young  women  and  men 
found  help  and  situations  through  the 
Anchorage  Mission  of  Chicago  where 
two  thousand  lodgings  were  given." 
says  the  New  York  Philanthropist ;  and 
yet  we  are  constantly  informed  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  redeem 
fallen  women. 


*^^^^^^^^^^>* 


How  our  Churches  and  Schools  are 
Busily  Engaged  in  Fostering  the 
Savage  in  the  Toung. 

I  find,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  ex- 
cellent little  paper  entitled  Our  Dumb 
Animals,  the  following  from  the  phil- 
anthropic editor,  Mr.  George  T. 
Angel  1: 

Armed  Christian  Endeavorers.  —  ^^hy 
not?  It  it's  a  good  thing  for  Sunday, 
schools  why  not  for  Christian  EndMv- 
orersf  Think  of  a  million  of  Chris- 
tian Endrai'orers  —  trhite  endeavors  and 
co/orecf— armed  witli  rifles,  bayonets, 
swords,  cannon  and  gatling  guns— and 


a  great  Christian  Endeavor  navy  of 
ironclads,  rams,  and  torpedoes.  What 
a  power  they  could  bring  to  convert 
the  heathen  to  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity! If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
Sunday  schools,  why  not  for  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers? 

Speaking  of  this  subject  reminds  me 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Times,  a  short  time  before  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Scott,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  quota- 
tions: 

The  United  Boys*  Brigade  of  Ameri- 
ca, composed  of  companies  of  youths 
organized  under  military  discipline  in 
the  various  Christian  churches  of  the 
laud,  has  just  been  incorporated,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  incor- 
porators are  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bolton, 
1>.  D.,  representing  the  Methodists;  the 
Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  D.  D.,  the  Baptists; 
I>.  C.  Milner,  D.  D.,  of  Armour  mission; 
John  Husk,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  FuUerton 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church;  Rev.  R. 
E.  Moi*se;  Frederick  L.  Chapman,  the 
editor  of  Ram's  lioru;  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Morrell,  formerly  eastern  secretary  of 
the  National  Boys'  brigade;  O.  L.  Rick- 
ard,  adjutant  of  the  Baptist  Boys'  bri- 
gade, and  Wiliam  J.  Robinson.  This 
national  organization  will  give  added 
strength  and  purpose  to  the  movement 
and  will  largely  recruit,  it  is  expected, 
the  ranks  of  the  juvenile  Christian  sol- 
diers. The  brigade  movement  has  for 
its  object  the  development  of  patriot- 
ism and  piely  in  boys  and  its  essen- 
tial features  are  the  drill,  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  missionary  work.  .  .  . 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  close 
to  1,000  companies  In  the  United  States 
all  of  which.  It  is  hoped,  will  unite  in 
this  new  movement,  which  bids  fair 
to  rival  any  organization  of  modern 
times  In  numbers  and  power,  and  It 
may  and  probably  will  exercise  influ- 
ence that  cannot  be  ignored  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  destinies  of  this  nation. 

In  the  Atlanta  Commercial,  August 
2.  1805,  I  flnd  an  editorial  making  a 
protest  against  this  fostering  of  the 
savage  by  holding  military  ideals  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  young.  The  edi- 
tor says:  "Just  now  the  public  school 
boys  as  well  as  the  Sunday  school  pu- 
pils are  trained  In  the  use  of  arms  » 
and  military  tactics.  Why  this  Is  done 
does  not  appear.  It  seems  to  be  more 
needful  that  a  boy  should  know  the 
number  of  stars  upon  the  flag  than 
that  he  should  know  the  number  of 
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commandments  in  the  decalogue."  The 
friend  who  sent  me  the  editorial  ac- 
companies the  same  by  the  following: 

A  western  clergyman  reports:  "Our 
Sunday  school  is  prospering,  the  boys 
are  doing  well,  but  we  need  money  to 
purchase  muskets  and  side  arms  for 
the  Boys*  Brigade."  He  probably 
means  we  want  instead  of  we  need. 
The  church  if  true  to  her  divine  mis- 
sion, no  more  needs  arms  than  the 
Master  and  His  disciples  needed  the 
sword  on  that  fatal  night  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  ARENA  is  doing  good 
work  in  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for 
the  day  when  civilized  nations  will  no 
more  engage  in  war.  To  this  end  all 
true  reformers  should  look  and  there 
is  much  of  gain  in  that  direction.  It 
is  a  crime  to  teach  children  the  arts 
and  practice  of  war. 


^^rf«A^^^«^^ 


Sisters  of  Charity  as  Wine  Sellers  — 1 
CoDTent  competing  with  Saloons. 

I  imagine  the  Catholic  Total  Abstin- 
ence Society,  which  has  done  such 
yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, must  have  been  amazed  at  the 
revelation  given  to  the  world  by  the 
New  York  daily  papers  on  September 
13.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
mouth  we  pointed  out  the  contention 
between  the  temperance  workers  in 
the  Roman  church  and  the  monks  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  refused  to  cease  to 
brew  St.  Vincent  beer.  But  I  think 
few  of  the  members  of  tliat  society 
Imagined  that  one  of  their  own  con- 
vents was  en^a^ed  in  selling  wine 
which  was  either  raised  on  a  vineyard 
owned  by  the  order  or  obtained 
through  be^jgiiig  as  the  sisters  made 
their  daily  rounds:  and  yet  such  was 
the  startling  revelation  which  was 
brought  to  light  in  Brooklyn  on  the 
twelfth  of  September,  as  will  bo  seen 
by  the  following  from  the  New  York 
World  of  September  13: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Brooklyn  an  officer  of  the*  government 
yesterday  paid  a  visit  to  a  religious 
institution  and  demanded  to  know 
by  what  right  the  sale  of  li(iuor  was 
conducted  within  its  walls.  And,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  a  religious  institution 
showed  a  government  license  for  the 
*  such  liquor. 


For  some  time  past  ReTenne  Ck>llec> 
tor  John  Kelley  has  receiv^  com. 
plaints  from  liquor  dealers  of  the  Six- 
teenth Ward  that  the  Sisters  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Dominic,  on  Graham 
and  Montrose  avenues,  were  daily  in 
the  habit  of  retailing  wine  at  a  price 
far  below  what  the  liquor  dealers  could 
and  that,  as  a  result,  they  were  being 
ruined  by  an  institution  they  helped  to 
support. 

They  complained  that  any  momlnfr 
women  and  children  could  be  seen 
leaving  the  Graham-avenue  entrance, 
carrying  demijohns  filled  with  wine. 
The  complaint  was  also  made  that 
clothing  was  being  retailed. 

Yesterday  morning  Deputy  Internal 
Revenue  Inspector  James  Quinn  called 
on  the  Sisters  for  explanation  and  was 
shown  a  revenue  license,  but  no  city 
license.  The  Sisters  informed  him  that 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling 
wine,  but  had  not  done  so  for  several 
days.  Inspector  Quinn  left,  satisfied 
that,  so  far  as  the  government  was 
concerned,  the  Sisters  were  complying 
with  the  law.  **If  any  action  is  to  be 
taken  now/'  he  said,  **it  can  only  be  by 
the  city  authorities." 

The  convent  was  visited  by  a  World 
reporter.  Mother  Surplice,  who  since 
the  death  of  Mother  Superior  Barth 
has  been  in  charge,  could  not  be  seen, 
but  Sister  IJdocia  spoke  for  her.  fre- 
quehty  leaving  the  room  to  take  coun- 
sel from  her  absent  superior. 

Sister  IJdocia  admitted  the  selling  of 
wine,  and  said  that  the  custom  had 
been  stopped  for  a  few  days.  The 
wine,  she  at  first  said,  came  from  a 
vineyard  owned  by  the  order  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  shortly  afterwards  made 
the  statement  that  the  wine  was  col- 
lected by  the  Sisters  on  the  rounds  of 
charity.  She  admitted  the  visit  of  the 
"man  from  the  government."  and  said 
that  he  left  perfectly  satisfied.  Asked 
concerning  the  fact  that  women  and 
children  left  the  institution  carrying 
demijohns,  a  Sister  answered.  **A  good 
deal  of  the  wine  is  given  away." 

Seven  years  ago.  John  Orr,  a  builder, 
then  living  at  No.  355  Vernon  avenue, 
constructed  a  wine  cellar  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Institution.  100  feet  square. 
Golden  weddings,  silver  weddings  and 
receptions  have  been  held  In  the  large 
hall  of  the  convent,  and  on  these  oc- 
casions wine  has  l>een  sold. 

On  July  4,  1894,  the  golden  wedding 
of  ex-Charity  Commissioner  John  Ra- 
ber  was  celebrated  there  by  a  big  ban- 
quet, at  which  the  orphan  girls  acted 
as  waitresses,  and  wine  was  served. 
The  bill  was  afterwards  paid  by  Mr. 
Raber. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Mon- 
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signor  May  and  Mother  Superior  B&rth 
only  grumblings  were  heard  in  the 
ward.  Since  their  deaths,  however,  the 
grumblings  hpve  assumed  the  propor- 
tion of  a  storm,  and  the  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  excise  law  could  no  longer 
be  overlooked. 

In  view  of  the  warning  of  Mgr. 
Satolli  and  the  action  of  the  recent 
Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Con- 
vention on  the  brewing  of  beer  and 
distilling  of  wine  by  monks,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  many 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  on  Montrose 
avenue,  adjoining  the  Convent  and 
Home  of  St.  Dominic,  anxiously  await 
whatever  action  may  be  taken  by  the 
city  authorities. 


«^^^>^^^^^^ 


How  the  Tories  of  To-day  are  Conqoer- 
ing  oar  Sleeping  Republic. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  plutocracy  seeks  to  enslave 
the  people  through  manufacturing  pub- 
lic opinion  by  means  of  great  newspa- 
pers of  the  day  exists  in  the  fight 
now  being  waged  between  the  capital- 
ists who  own  the  St.  Louis  Post-De- 
sputtch  and  Editor  Jones  of  that  paper. 


Mr.  Jones,  having  proyed  himself  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  brilliant 
editors  in  America,  was  engaged  "by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Despatch  under  con- 
tract for  five  years.  Being  himself  a 
strong  believer  in  free  silver,  and 
knowing  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  the  country  were  opposed  to 
the  Bank-of-England  and  Wall-Street 
financial  policy,  he  has  stood  out  for 
honest  money  against  the  usurer  class, 
and  for  this  has  been  given  his  "walk- 
ing ticket,"  says  the  Boston  Herald  of 
October  2;  but  the  editor  immediately 
obtained  an  injunction  from  the  courts 
to  prevent  anybody  from  disturbing 
him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  con- 
tracted to  run  the  paper  for  five  years 
and  could  not  be  molested  during  that 
time.  As  plutocracy  is  so  thoroughly 
'*in  the  saddle"  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Editor  Jones  will 
be  able  to  hold  his  position  and  con- 
tinue to  preach  the  gospel  of  JeflTer- 
sonian  Democracy  in  the  battle 
against  the  Tories  who  are  destroying 
the  republic. 


NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  December  Arena. 

The  December  AREXA  will  contain 
papers  by: 

Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  qf  Unity  Churchy 
Boston. 

Justice  Walter  Clark,  LL.  D.,  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  North  Carolina. 

IIelen  H.  Gardener,  the  Brilliant  Nov- 
elistt  Essayist^  and.Lecturer. 

Professor  Thomas  E.  Will,  A.  M. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  the  Eminent 
Historian. 

Rev.  John  W.  Ciiadwick,  D.  D. 

Among  the  Illustrations  will  be: 

Frontispiece,  Professor  Richard  T. 
Ely. 

Entirely  new  portrait  photogravures  of 
Longfellow,  Emerson  and  Whit- 
tier,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of 
the  art  and  printed  on  heavy  coated 
paper. 

Another  Interesting  Feature 

of  the  December  AREXA  will  be  the 
opening  chapter  of  Will  Allen  Drom- 
ooole's  powerful  story  of  Tennessee 
life,  entitled  The  Valley  Path. 

No  pains,  expense,  or  time  will  be 
spared  in  making  the  AREXA  for  1896 
stronger,  abler,  and  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Beginning  xcith  the  December  is- 
sue the  price  will  be  reduced  from  $5.00 
to  $3.00  per  year.  Single  copies  after 
this  month  will  be  25  cents  each. 

The  November  Arena. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  few  features  of  this  number 
which  we  believe  will  bo  of  special  in- 
terest. 

Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  long  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  ablest  Democratic 
statesmen  in  the  Republic,  discusses  in 
this  issue  the  Silver  Question  in  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Souths  in  a  masterly  manner. 


That  Senator  Morgan  echoes  the  senti- 
ments of  a  vast  majority  of  the  wealth- 
creators  of  the  South  I  believe  to  be  un- 
questionably true;  and  I  believe  those 
who  are  allowing  themselves  to  be  de- 
luded by  the  pre-arranged  chorus  of  the 
gold  devotees  will  find  a  genuine  surprise 
at  the  next  presidential  election  in  a 
union  of  the  wealth-creating  Southern 
and  Western  states  despite  the  campaign 
being  carried  on  so  vigorously  in  the  in- 
terests of  Wall  Street. 

Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  of  Iowa 
College,  opens  his  series  of  forceful  and 
truly  religious  papers  in  this  number  with 
The  Sociality  of  Jesus'  Eeliyion,  Prol)- 
ably  no  man  among  Orthodox  ministers 
of  our  time,  certainly  no  young  man  in 
the  West,  has  done  so  much  good  work 
in  awakening  the  conscience  of  sleeping 
churchmen  and  forcing  them  to  realize 
the  subserviency  of  the  church  to  gold 
and  conventionalism  and  its  faithless- 
ness to  the  religion  qf  life  as  enunciated 
by  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
Professor  Herron.  He  has  thrilled  tens 
of  thousands  who  are  still  within  the 
church  with  a  new  hope,  much  as  did 
Savonarola,  when  the  Roman  Church  in 
Florence,  and  indeed  throughout  Italy,  i 
seemed  all  but  completely  to  have  sur- 
rendered itself  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  greed  for  gain,  and  the  pride  of  life. 
These  papers  of  Professor  Herron  will 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  our  peo- 
ple at  the  present  time  and  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  thoughtful 
Christians. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  discussion  of  municipal 
electric  lighting  has  ever  appeared  in 
any  review  as  exhaustive,  authoritative, 
or  convincing  in  character  as  the  series 
of  papers  w'lich.we  are  giving  our  read- 
ers from  the  pen  of  Professor  Parsons,  of 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Law. 
The  contribution  this  month  is  excep- 
tionally valuable.    Our  i*eaders  will  be 
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pleased  to  learn  that  Professor  Parsons 
will  contribute  a  series  of  papers  to  the 
ARENA  for  1896. 

Helen  H.  Gardener  closes  her  series 
of  papers  giving  the  history  of  one  of 
the  most  notable,  if  not  the  most  not- 
able, campaign  ever  vraged  in  the  inter- 
ests of  higher  morality.  This  month*8 
eontribution  will  be  of  great  value  to  all 
persons  interested  in  social  purity.  It 
is  filled  with  thoughts  of  vital  interest 
and  it  also  is  rendered  still  more  valu- 
able by  the  map  made  expressly  for  us, 
which  shows  at  a  glance  the  status  of 
the  different  states,  and,  with  the  ex- 
planatory  notes  and  the  codification  of 
the  laws  in  the  various  states,  gives  in 
brief  facts  which  represent  great  ex- 
]>ense  and  patient  and  persistent  work. 

Ex-GovERNOR  James  M.  Ashley,  an 
old-time  Republican  who  as  governor 
and  conj^ressman  figured  prominently 
during  the  stirring  days  when  the  Re- 
publican party  stood  for  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  called  it  into  being,  writes 
in  this  issue  on  The  Impending  Political 
Advance,  He  discusses  some  live  prob- 
lems which,  considering  the  point  of 
view  of  the  author,  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

Charles  Rodolf,  M.  D.,  discusses 
The  Unriffhteousness  of  Government  as 
Viewed  by  a  Philosophical  Anarchist. 
This  paper  is  dignified  and  thoughtful 
and  presents  the  views  of  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  violence.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  popular  conceptions  of 
anarchy  and  the  ideals  of  men  like  J>r. 
Bodolf  should  be  associated  as  one  and 
^e  same  in  the  public  mind. 

Margaret  B.  Peeke's  paper  on 
Practical  Occultism  closes  this  series  of 
discussions  by  the  author  of  **  Zenia  the 
Vestal."  During  the  ensuing  year  we 
shall  publish  many  papers  dealing  with 
psychical  phenomena,  occult  research, 
and  metaphysical  thought,  of  great  in- 
terest and  value  to  those  interested  in 
this  realm  of  investigation; 

Strolls  Outside  the  Walls  of  Chester, 
In  this  paper  I  have  aimed  to  give:  (1) 
The  views  held  by  a  large  body  of  think- 
ing men  among  the  bread-winners  of 
England  by  reproducing   in   substance 


the  obsenrations  of  the  boatman  who 
took  us  to  Eaton  Hall.  I  believe  these 
views  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers, 
as  they  are  so  strikingly  similar  to  the 
ideas  held  by  hundreds  of  thousands  if 
not  millions  of  the  wealth-creators  of 
America.  (2)  A  brief  description  of  the 
country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  (3)  a  glimpse  of  the  home  of 
William  E.  Gladstone.  The  illustrations 
were  secured  in  Chester  and  give  the 
reader  an  admirable  idea  of  the  scenes 
described. 

It  is  our  intention  to  have  one  hand- 
somely illustrated  paper  in  each  issue 
of  the  ARENA  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  January  number  will  contain  a 
magnificent  series  of  illustrations  on 
Mexico,  accompanying  Justice  Walter 
Clark's  fii*st  paper  on  our  sister  i*e- 
public. 

Willis  Mills,  M.  D.,  contributes  to 
this  issue  a  short  story  which  should  be 
read  by  every  young  man  in  the  land. 
It  is  a  powerful  sketch  dealing  with  the 
double  standard  of  morals,  by  a  physi- 


cian. 
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Man  in  His  Relation  to  the  Solar  System 
as  a  Subject  for  Xataral  Research 
and  Scientinc  Inquiry, 

We  have  the  promise  of  a  series  of.  pa- 
pers by  the  scholarly  physician,  J.  Ileber 
Smith,  on  the  above  subject  for  the 
ARENA  for  1800,  which  we  believe  will 
attract  the  attention  of  all  men  and 
women  who  dare  to  think.  Dr.  Smith, 
in  spite  of  the  large  practice  he  has 
enjoyed  for  many  years  among  the 
most  cultured  families  of  the  Back 
Bay  District  of  Boston  and  his  ex- 
acting duties  as  an  educator,  has  im- 
proved,—  or  perhaps  I  should  say  has 
made  time  to  study  extensively  the  above 
fascinating  theme  in  a  scientific  and  crit- 
ical spirit,  not  forgetting,  however,  tliat 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  preconceived 
opinions  are  the  children  of  night  and 
that  true  science  is  open-eyed  and  eager 
for  knowledge  however  counter  it  may 
run  to  conventional  ideas.  These  papers 
will  be  scholarly  and  scientific  discus- 
sions by  one  especially  well  fitted  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  in  an  able  and  thought- 
ful manner. 


THJfi  ABSNA. 


The  New  Thenpeottc  College  Ib  San 
FniBclBeo. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Buchanan 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a 
medical  college  in  San  Francisco  in 
which  will  be  taught  the  new  electro- 
therapeutics and  new  physiology  estab- 
lished by  his  demonstration  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  It  will  differ  in 
almost  all  respects  from  any  college  the 
world  has  yet  seen — ^not  by  the  exclusion 
or  rejection  of  any  established  science, 
but  by  its  large  addition  of  new  resources 
and  new  philosophy.  As  its  methods  of 
healing  will  not  be  confined  to  drugs,  it 
will  be  called,  not  a  medical  but  a  thera- 
peutic college,  as  its  friends  contend  that 
medicines  are  scarcely  half  of  our  thera- 
peutic resources.  The  substitution  of 
therapeutic  for  medical  in  the  new  move- 
ment shows  that  it  is  revolutionary. 

The  Eightieth  Birthday  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth  Cady  Stanton. 

Believing  that  the  progress  made  by 
women  in  the  last  half  century  along  phil- 
anthropic, intellectual,  political,  and  in- 
dustrial lines  may  be  still  further  pro- 
moted by  a  more  general  acknowledgment 
of  their  efforts  and  successes,  it  has  been 
decided   to   hold   in  New   York  City  a 
gathering  whose  object  shall  be  to  give 
deserved    recognition   of    past  achieve- 
ment and   stimulation    and   encourage- 
ment to  future  endeavor.     As  the  most 
appropriate  occasion  for  such  a  celebra- 
tion,   the    eightieth    birthday    of    Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  has  been  chosen. 
Her  half   century   of  pioneer  work  for 
the  advancement  of  women  makes  her 
name  the  natural  inspiration  for  such  an 
occasion   and   her  life   the   appropriate 
object  of  the  congratulation  and  homage 
of  tlie  women  of  tlie  world. 

The  celebration  will  take  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  States,  every  one 
of  whose  twenty  societies,  representing 
in  all  seven  hundred  thousand  women, 
will  rejoice  to  bring  its  tribute  to  the 
great  woman  who,  in  accord  with  the 
principle  and  i)ractice  of  her  life,  will 
gladly  share  with  other  pioneers  honors 
'hich  she,  and  her  equally  great  co- 


worker, Susan  B.    Anthony,  have   un- 
questioned and  preeminent  olidm. 

From  their  supreme  interest  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton^ s  and  Miss*  Anthony^s  ideas  and  in- 
fluence have  permeated  all  fields  of 
progress,  until  these  women  have  be- 
come the  natural  centre  of  that  group  of 
pioneers  in  education  and  philanthropy, 
in  the  professions  and  the  industries, 
whom  we  hope  to  gather  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  hoped  to  show  to  the  younger 
generation  of  women,  not  alone  the 
work  that  has  been  wrought  by  and  for 
woman,  but  the  world's  great  women 
workers,  who,  by  struggle  and  sacrifice, 
have  made  possible  that  new  day  of 
truer  freedom  and  nobler  development, 
the  dawn  of  which  these  pioneers  have 
lived  to  see. 

For  the  successful  development  of  the 
plan  for  the  reunion  will  be  required  the 
cordial  cooperation  and  sympathy  of 
individuals  and  organizations  interested 
in  every  phase  of  woman's  work.  Not 
only  the  societies  composing  the  Coun- 
cil of  Women  of  the  United  States,  but 
those  fraternally  affiliated,  and  even 
those  quite  outside,  which  may  desire 
to  participate  in  this  celebration,  are  in- 
vited to  send  one  or  more  delegates. 

The  celebration  is  to  be  held  on  Nov. 
12,  1805,  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  in  which,  if  it  so  desires,  each 
organization  can  purchase  a  box  or 
boxes  for  its  own  members  and  their 
friends.  The  names  of  delegates,  all 
inquiries,  correspondence,  contributions, 
pledges  for  expenses,  etc.,  should  be 
sent  to  Mra.  M.  L.  Dickinson,  230  W. 
59th  Street,  New  York. 
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A  Good  Child 

is  usually  healthy,  and  both  conditions  are  de- 
veloped by  use  of  proper  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eaglo  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  infant's 
food ;  so  easily  pi^pared  that  improper  feeding 
is  inexcusable  and  unnecessary. 


FREE  TO  SUFFERINC 
WOMEN. 

I  mffervd  for  jcari  with  ntorliM  troabJo, 
painfnl  parkxto,  l«uc«(TbM,ilfeipUc«iDcota. 
•od  other  irrtmlartcka,  aad  flaailjr  foand 
•  limpl*,  aaf*  bometmtmcrt,  Ui»t  ointf 
m*  nithoat  the  aid  of  mtdleal  Mtcnda^kv. 
>Thi9  isnoqaack  doc(«r*i  madleia*;  b«t 
'  natart'i  own  ramody  for  womm.  ItctMla 
noihdif  to  MOTloe*  yovratlf  of  its  BMritu, 
for  I  aend  it  trco  wHh  full  iMtrvctien 
to  rTcrr  wiffcring  trocniin.  Addrt^L 
MRS.  L  HUDNDT.  Sovth  Btod,  lad. 
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Pnco  Redmil  from  $5.00  to  $3.00  Per  Aiguoi. 


Prospectus  of  The  Arena  for  1896. 


The  Arena  U  a  maaazint  tthieh  no  perton 
can  afford  to  ignore  (f  Ire  teould  ktp  up  *tith 
the  itruggle  €(f the  progreuite  party  in  Amer- 
ica— William  T.  stead,  in  English  ''Be- 
viev  of  Revievs." 


The  Arena, 
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The  People's  ReTiew. 

Free,  Frank,   Fearless,  Vn- 

mauled,  and  Vnsnbsldlied. 


Recof^nized  as  the  Leading  Progressive,  Liberal,  and 
Reformative  Review  in  the  English-Speaking  World. 

•        •        • 

For  1896  will  be  stronger,  brighter,  abler,  and 
more  attractiire  than  ever. 

AAA 

This  Review,  which  one  critic  characterizes  as  **  the.  leading;  literary,  progressive 
and  reformative  Review  published  in  the  English-speaking  world/^  will,  during  the  en- 
suing year,  be  invaluable  to  all  people  who  thinks  and  especially  indispensable  to  those 
who  desire  to  investigate  root  problems  which  affect  civilization. 

We  have  perfected  arrangements  with  leadine  thinkers  of  America  and  Europe 
which  enable  us  to  say  that  The  Arena  for  1896  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
thouehtful  people  who  love  purity,  who  think  below  the  surface,  and  who  are  inter- 
ested in  all  the  great  fundamental 

I.  Social,  III.  Economical,  Y.  Educational,  YII.  Religions, 

II.  Ethical,  lY.  Political,  YI.  Scientific,  YHL  Psychical 

problems  which  are  challenging  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds  of  the 
world  to-day.  For  obvious  reasons,  at  present  it  is  only  wise  or  possible  to  make  a 
preliminary  announcement  of  the  good  things  in  store  for  our  readers.  We  desire  to 
state  before  mentioning  a  few  of  the  strong  attractions  which  will  appear  in  early  num- 
bers, that  we  have  arranged  for  many  striking  features  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
intrinsic  value  and  to  the  attractiveness  of  The  Arena,  and  which  will  be  announced 
from  time  to  time. 


SOME    EMINENT   WRITERS  WHO   WILL    CONTRIBUTE 

TO  EARLY  ISSUES  OF  THE  ARENA. 

Below  we  give  a  partial  list  of  some  eminent  thinkers  who  have  prepared 
papers  for  early  issues  of  The  Arena,  in  order  to  let  our  readers  see  how  rich 
in  interest  The  Arena  will  be.  A  number  of  eminent  thinkers  are  preparing 
special  papers  which  will  be  duly  announced;  but  the  following  are  among  the 
many  brilliant  writers  whose  contributions  will  appear  within  the  next  three 
months. 
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United  States  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama. 

Rev.  Minot  J.  SAVAGEJof  Unity  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  of  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  Boston. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston. 

Helen  H.  Gardener,  of  Boston. 

Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  of  Iowa  College. 

Hon.  Walter  Clark,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  North  Carolina. 

Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Postmaster  General  William  L.  Wilson. 

Prof.  Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan,  M.D. 

James  G.  Clark,  the  people's  poet. 

United  States  Senator  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina. 

J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 


SOME  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 


Among  the  important  series  of  papers  which  will  appear  during  the  ensuing  year,  we 
mention  the  following : 

I.  The  Relation  of  Jesus  to  Social  Problems  of  To-day ;  by  Prof. 

George  D.  Herron,  of  Iowa  College. 

A  series  of  papers  dealing  with  this  problem,  by  the  modern  Savonarola  of  Prot- 
estantism . 

II.  Justice  Walter  Clark,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  North 

Carolina,  on  Mexico  and  the  Silver  Question 
in  Our  Sister  Republic. 

A  series  of  magnificently  illustrated  papers. 

So  many  confusing  statements  have  been  made  on  this  subject  that  we  realize  the 
importance  of  obtaining  the  absolute  facts  relating  to  the  question,  gathered  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  possesses  the  qualifications  for  weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  judicially  and 
calmly,  and  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people.  We  have  made  special  arrange- 
ments with  this  leading  American  jurist  to  visit  Mexico  and  give  our  readers  the  bene- 
fit of  a  careful  survey  of  the  question.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Justice  Clark  after 
honorable  service  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  his  State  so  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people  that  he  was  reelected  by  the  combined  vote  of  all  parties  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  last  election.  These  important  papers  will  be  rendered  doubly  attractive  by 
fine  illustrations,  and  will  be  indispensable  to  thoughtful  people  interested  in  the  money 
question. 

III.  Natural  Monopolies  and  the  People. 

Should  the  Government  own  the  Telegraph  ?  will  be  ably  discussed  by  a  number  of 
our  leading  thinkers  in  early  issues  of  The  Arena,  including  such  thinkers  as  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Justice  Walter  Clark,  Postmaster-General  Wil- 
son, and  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott.  This  discussion  will  be  followed  by  equally  able  and 
interesting  discussions  on  other  leading  problems  relating  to  the  people  and  natural 
monopolies.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  state  that  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  will  contribute  a  series  of  papers  to 
The  Arena  for  1896  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  people  in  regard  to  Municipal, 
State,  and  Government  ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to  all  thoughtful  people  who  desire  to  see  the  era  of  plunder  and  political  debauchery 
superseded  by  a  democracy  in  something  more  than  an  empty  name. 

IV.  Exhaustive  Bibliographies  of  Vital  Social,  Political,  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems. 

Beginning  with  the  December  issue,  we  have  arranged  to  publish  monthly  carefully 
ompiled  bibliographies  which  w\\\  give  out  x^^dti^  ^  complete  list  of  the  most  valua 
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ble  works  and  discussions  on  the  great  questions  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
social  reformers.  Thus,  for  example,  the  opening  paper  will  deal  with  the  Land 
Question,  and  will  be  compiled  for  The  Arena  by  Pro/.  Thomas  E.  Will,  A.  M.  It 
will  be  followed  by  an  ecjually  exhaustive  bibliography  dealing  with  the  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  Swiss  innovations  or  ideal  republican  measures  so  successfully  inaugurated 
by  the  little  Alpine  Republic.  The  third  will  deal  with  the  literature  of  Socialism. 
Each  bsue  will  contain  carefully  prepared  bibliofiraphies  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
all  students  of  political,  social,  and  economic  problems,  and  which  no  thoughtful  man 
or  woman  of  the  present  time  can  afford  to  be  without. 

V.  Why  the  Wealth-Producers  are  Opposed  to  the  Worship  of 

the  Golden  Calf. 

A  series  of  papers  of  great  value  from  Americans  leading  statesmen  and  thinkers^ 
showing  why  the  wealth-producers  are  irrevocably  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  American  Tories.  The  opening  paper  of  this  series  has  been 
prepared  by  United  States  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  and  is  entitled  Why 
the  South  Wants  Free  Silver. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  historical  paper  exposing  the  conspiracy  of  the  Wall- 
Street  gamblers  and  the  usurer  class  of  Europe  and  America  against  the  prosperity  of 
the  wealth-producers  of  America,  by  the  most  eminent  and  popular  living  American 
historian.  Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.D.  Senator  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  other  representative  statesmen  who  have  refused  to  take  their  orders  from  the 
gamblers  of  Wall  Street,  will  ably  present  the  cause  of  sound  and  honest  finance 
versus  the  selfish  and  essentially  dishonest  policy  of  the  usurer  class.  These  papers 
will  be  of  great  value  to  patriotic  Americans  during  the  momentous  struggle  now  at  hand 
between  the  Bank  of  England  and  her  allies,  and  the  home-makers  and  wealth-pro-' 
ducers  of  the  Republic. 

VI.  Thinking  Women  in  the  Arena. 

The  Arena  for  next  year  will  contain  papers  each  month  from  representative 
thinkers  among  our  leading  women  oh  vital  and  fundamental  issues  which  affect 
present-day  life.  The  subject  of  women^s  enfranchisement  will  also  be  exhaustively 
discussed  in  a  series  of  brilliant  papers. 

VII.  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Reminiscent  Papers, 

Dealing  with  great  lives,  thrilling  passages  in  history,  and  memorable  moments 
spent  with  the  moulders  of  thought  and  builders  of  civilization  by  leading  thinkers  of 
America  and  Europe,  will  constitute  a  delightful  and  educational  feature  of  The 
Arena  for  1896.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  mention  a  series  of  striking  Pen 
Pictures  of  the  Great  Social  and  Political  Crises  of  the  Century  in  the 
English-Speaking  World,  by  Richard  J.  Hinton,  with  Personal  Reminis- 
cences. 

These  papers  will  give  graphic  pictures  of  the  great  Corn  Law  agitation  in  England 
and  the  triumph  of  the  people  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  after  all  seemed  hopeless. 
Incidentally  they  will  contain  thumb-nail  sketches  of  Gerald  Massey,  Charles  Mackay, 
John  Bright,  and  other  shining  lights  of  that  great  conflict.  The  Boston  of  the  Fifties 
will  be  another  subject  discussed,  with  pen  pictures  of  Emerson,  Phillips,  Sumner, 
Garrison,  Parker,  and  other  leading  lights  of  the  great  moral  crusade  for  abolition. 
Other  papers  dealing  with  conflicts  scarcely  less  interesting  will  also  be  features  of  this 
series.     These  articles  will  be  properly  illustrated. 

VIII.  The  New  Psychology  and  Psychic  Research. 

The  progress  being  made  in  the  realm  of  psychical  science  by  the  demonstrations 
of  recent  years  made  by  such  leading  scientists  as  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  of  England  and 
other  thinkers  no  less  eminent  have  corroborated  in  a  large  way  the  claims  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Prof.  Crookes  and  other  pioneer  psychical  scientists  who 
blazed  the  way  in  the  field  of  psychical  research.  As  this  realm,  more  than  any  other, 
promises  to  furnish  proofs  which  will  neutralize  the  soul-deadening  materialism  of  the 
church  and  society  of  to-day,  we  have  ever  given  space  to  psychical  research,  and  in  1896 
purpose  to  publish  a  series  of  papers  of  special  value  to  thoughtful  men  and  women. 
Metaphysical  and  occult  studies  by  eminent  thinkers  will  also  be  features  of  The 
Arena  for  the  coming  year.    A  Series  of  Papers  of  Special  Interest  and  value 
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has  been  promised  by  the  scholarly  ph3rsician,  J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  on, 
Man  and  his  relation  to  the  Solar  System  as  a  subject  for  natural  reseaunch  and  scien- 
tific inquiry. 

IX.  Papers  by  Mr.  Flower. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  series  of  papers  on  "Wellsprings  and  Feeders 
of  Immorality/^  the  Editor  of  The  Arena  will  eive  a  series  of  (uscussions  under 
the  general  heading,  *' Wellsprings  of  Life/^  which  it  is  believed  will  be  in- 
spiring and  helpful  at  the  present  crisis.  Among  the  first  papers  of  this  series 
will  be:  I.  The  Power  of  the  Imagination  and  the  Importance  of  high 
Ideals.  II.  The  Redemptive  Power  of  Love.  III.  True  Education  and  what 
IT  CAN  Accomplish.    IV.  Crime  and  our  Treatment  of  Criminal- 

X.  The  Battle  for  'Higher  Morality 

Will  be  vigorously  carried  on,  during  the  ensuing  year,  against  the  crying  evils  and 
crimes  which  are  debasing  and  debauching  our  people. 

XI.  Educational,  Ethical,  and  Religious 

Questions,  using  these  terms  in  their  broad  and  true  sense  as  they  relate  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  in  man,  the  elevation  of  morals  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  divine  over  the  animal,  will  be  presented  in  a  masterly  manner  by  broad-minded 
scholars  of  the  new  time. 

XII.  Fiction. 

A  brUliant  Novel  by  WILL  ALLEN  DROMQOOLB. 

A  novel  of  great  interest  and  strength  opens  in  the  December  Arena  and  will  run 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It  is  entitled  A  Valley  Path  and  is  a  story  of 
Tennessee.  There  will  also  be  charming  short  stories  and  sketches  in  each  number 
which  will  interest  all  members  of  the  families  into  which  The  Arena  goes. 

XIII.  Illustrations. 

The  portraits  of  eminent  thinkers  with  their  autographs  which  have  proved 
such  a  popular  feature  of  this  review  in  the  past  will  be  rendered  especially  attractive 
in  the  future,  as  our  arrangements  are  such  that  the  pictures  will  be  executed  with 
superior  excellence  and  win  prove  a  feature  of  great  interest  to  all  our  readers.  In 
addition  to  these  portraits  and  autographs,  we  have  arranged  for  one  handsomely 
illustrated  paper  for  each  issue  of  The  Arena. 

BOOK    REVIEWS. 

The  popular  reviews  of  important  works  will  continue  a  feature  of  The  Arena 
for  1896,  and  in  a  word,  no  money,  time,  or  care  will  be  spared  inmakine  The  Arena 
a  review  that  every  man  and  woman  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  live  and  vital 
problems  of  our  age  will  find  indispensable,  and  a  magazine  which  all  the  friends  of 
justice,  morality,  and  progress  will  be  proud  of. 

FROM  FIVE  DOLLARS  TO  THREE  DOLLARS. 

Beginning  with  our  December  issue  the  price   of  the  ARENA 

will  be  Reduced  from  $5.00  to  $3.00. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  sections  of  the  country  lu'ging  us 
to  reduce  the  price  of  our  review.  Friends  have  urged  that  while  it  was  Uie  one 
review  in  America  which  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  People's  Review,  and 
although  they  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  always  true  to  the  cause  of  the 
wealth-producers,  tens  of  thousands  of  ardent  admirers  of  The  Arena  were  unable 
to  purchase  it,  owing  to  its  price.  We,  therefore,  last  summer  sent  out  a  trial  proposi- 
tion to  test  the  pomt  and  see  whether  the  increase  of  circulation  would  justify 
us  in  reducing  the  price  to  $3.00.  The  results  have  more  than  met  our  friends^ 
expectations.  We,  therefore,  will  begin  Volume  XV.  at  $3.00,  and  will  receive  all 
orders  beginning  with  December  at  this  rate. 

ARENA   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Copley  Square,  Boston. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervous  P««tratlon. 

_  ,  Mental  Depression 

Nervous  OyspepsU. 

Mental  Panure. 

Freligh's  Tonic 

(A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has  failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsee 
now,  and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000  Physicians.  Sampl 
by  mail  25c.,  ten  days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  $1  by  mail 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

CONCBNTRATED,    PROMPT,    POWBRFUI/. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any  address 

I.  O.    Woodrtiff  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street y  New  York  City, 

Formula    on    Every    Bottle. 


The  Oldest  Mutual   Comfwoy  In  the  United 
5Utes. 

The  Lergest  and  Strongest  ComfMny  In  Mass- 
achusetts. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Co. 


POST  OFFICE  SQ.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

CHARTCRCD  1836. 


BlirjAliiH  Y.  Stxtbns,  President, 

AUTRBD  D.  FosTSR,  Vice-Pres., 
8.  F.  Trull,  Secretary, 

W.  B.  TuBMBB,  Ats*:  See*7. 


No  Companj  has  a  better  record  for  prompt  pay- 
ment of  all  its  claim!*,  and  nunc  is  in  better  condi- 
tion to  fulfil  its  obligations. 

It  issues  Life  Ilate  Endowment  Policies  payable 
hi  H  specified  number  of  year*,  on  which  only  life 
rates  are  chareed.  Ist.  Securing  annual  returns  of 
snrplas  payable  in  cash  or  in  paid  up  insurance. 
Sua.  Constantly  increasing  cash  values.  8rd.  Cash 
Talnes  raluable  as  collateral  security. 

If  interested  -vrrlte  to 

H.  A.  RIDEODT,  Special  Apnt, 

97  Milk  Stf  Boston^  Mass. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

FOR  A  GHANBE  IN  LOOATION  ? 

If  yoQ  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  site, 
or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as  you  would 
like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advantages  of  a 
location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  or  the  Tazoo 
ft  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.  ?  These  roads  run 
through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  TenneMeei 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  possess 

FINE  SITES   FOR  NEW  HILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIBHT  FACILITIES 


OLOBB  FBOXmiTT  TO 


\ 


COAL  FIELDS  and  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRES 

▲ND 

IHTEILIBEHT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY   KINDS   OF   RAW   MATERIAL 

For  full  information  write  the  undersigned  for 
a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 

ISlS^^  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This   will    give    rou   the    population,   citv   and 
county   debt,   death    rate,   assessed    valuation    of 

groperty,  ux  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  mater- 
ils,  inaustries  desired,  etc. 
To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  invesUga- 
tion,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given  br 
many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Ulinou 
Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road  under  one 
management  running  through  fW>m  the  North- 
western Sutcs  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  GEO.  C. 
POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.« 
606  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


When  writing  pteaM  mentVotn  1ii«  KxEsa^ 


From  the  press  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Company, 


^*^^^'^^i^0*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^m^i^^^^^^^S^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^0^,^^^^^f^^»^^^t^^i^/^m^^^^^^'^m 


MONEY  WARS. 


By  SAMUEL  LEAVITT.  Price,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth.  Si  .2$. 


Have  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Samuel  Leavitt's  *' MONEY  WARS" 
in  your  library  ?  If  not,  you  should  immediately  procure  this  most  valuable 
history  of  American  finance. 

CRITICAL   PRESS   AND   PERSONAL   OPINIONS. 

A  monument  of  learning.  .  .  .  One  cannot  but  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  his- 
tory, and  admire  the  immense  industry.  — iV.  O,  Picayune,  Valuable  for  purposes  of 
reference.  ...  He  is  not  unknown  to  us,  for  we  happen  to  have  read  his  '*  Peace- 
maker Grange/*  etc.  .  .  .  Quite  worth  careful  perusal.  .  .  .  Gives  us  good  reading 
matter.  —  N,  Y,  Herald,  There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the  facts  that  he  has 
digested  and  arranged.  —  San  F,  Chronicle,  An  epitome  of  information.  .  .  . 
Leaves  none  of  his  facts  unverified.  .  .  .  Exceedingly  useful.  .  .  .  Unquestionably 
right  in  many  of  his  arraignments.  —  San  F,  Call,  Mr.  (Coin)  Harvey  was  joined  in 
bis  denial  by  another  financial  oracle  who  was  visiting  him  at  the  time ;  Mr.  Samuel 
Leavitt,  author  of  **  Money  Wars,"  an  encyclopedia  on  the  money  question.  —  Chicaga 
Inter 'Ocean,  The  financier  of  financiers.  —  W,  H,  Harvey,  The  benefit  that 
this  work  will  be  to  the  scientific  student  of  value,  will  be  enormous.  —  N,  K. 
World.  The  most  remarkable  book  on  finance  of  the  century.  —  Arena,  This 
book  contains  much  very  valuable  matter  that  was  in  danger  of  being  lost.  — 
Gen.  A.  J.  Warner.  It  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  just  the  kind  of  information 
that  is  being  needed  to-day.  I  have  constant  inquiries  for  such  information  from 
correspondents  of  mine,  and  will  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  their  attention  to  your 
work.  —  Henry  D.  Uoyd.  No  romance  of  Hugo,  no  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  ever 
stirred  the  blood  as  does  this  infamous  record.  —  Tom  Watson  of  Georgia,  It  is 
acknowledged  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  finance  question,  and  must  stand  undisputed 
in  the  forefront  for  years  to  come.  —  Chicago  Searchlight,  Just  the  book  we  have 
been  awaiting  for  twenty-five  years.  —  Henry  Carey  Baird,  Has  created  considerable 
discussion.  —  Chicago  Times.  Does  not  hesitate  to  place  the  blame  where,  in  his 
opinion,  it  properly  belongs.  —  Philadelphia  Daily  Item.  The  American  system  of 
money  rises,  like  Solomon's  temple,  without  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  in  the  magnificent 
sequences  of  this  history.  —  H.  E.  Baldwin^  in  Arena.  The  book  is  a  great  one. 
Entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  searcher  after  economic  truth.  —  Editor  ofNon^ 
conformist.  It  will  be  the  standard  for  quotation  and  authority.  —  y.  H.  Ferriss, 
in  Arena.  The  most  important  volume  yet  issued  for  the  cause  of  the  people. — 
Junction  City  Tribune.  The  most  valuable  financial  work  that  has  come  to  our 
notice.  —  Farmer's  Voice.  The  most  complete,  accurate  and  valuable  work  issued  on 
the  subject  it  treats.  —  A.  C.  Fisk,  Pres.  Pan-Am.  Bimetallic  Ass^n.  Comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive,  systematic*  clear  and  condensed.  —  San  Francisco  Star,  No  one  of 
our  acquaintance  is  more  competent  to  write  an  intelligent,  truthful  and  impartial 
work  on  the  actual  occurrences  connected  with  finances.  —  Western  Rural,  Will  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  speakers  and  writers.  —  Chicago  Express.  Your  book  is  a 
whooper  and  no  mistake.  —  C,  C,  Post,  I  will  positively  affirm  that  no  man  in  this 
whole  country  is  so  well  qualified  to  write  such  a  book.  — Editor  New  City,  N,  K. 

^-^  fale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

^piey  Square,  Arena  PubluKing  Co,^  Bostofc^  Mass*. 


THE  ARENA  ELITE  HOTEL  DIRECTORY. 


Realizing  that  many  thousands  of  the  regular  readers  of  The  Arena  are  persons 
accustomed  to  travel,  we  have  arranged  Xhe  following  directory,  which  our  friends 
will  find  very  useful,  as  no  hotel  will  be  mentioned  in  this  department  which  is  not 
strictly  firsirclassy  or  the  best  in  the  city  or  town  mentioned.  Our  readei-s  will  confer 
a  favor  on  us  in  patronizing  hotels  mentioned  in  this  directory  when  travelling. 
Numbers  of  people,  when  travelling,  are  at  a  loss  where  to  go  when  they  reach  their 
destination;  and  wo  believe  that  to  such  tliis  directory  will  prove  a  great  coAvenience. 


FLORTOA. 


Jacksoxtille. 


Tremont  Ilounc,  Comer  Main  and  Forsyth 
8tSM  iXKlge  /&,  Cullens,  Proprietors. 

THE  ALMERIA  HOTEL, 

E.  S.  Douglas,  Proprietor     .     .    TAMPA,  FLA 
THE  TROPICAL  HOTEL, 
K188IMMEE,  Fla. 

ILLINOIS. 
Cbxtralia. 

Centralia  House,  F.  D.  Rexford,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  $2  per  day. 

IOWA. 

HOTEL   LINDERMAX. 

Newt.  C.  RiDEXorR       .       .       .       Proprietor, 
CI^VKINDA,  IOWA. 

AIASSACHL'SETTS. 
Boston. 

The  Brunswick,  The  Victoria. 

American  and  European.    European. 

BARNES  &  DUNKLEE. 

Adams  House,  ftJW  Washington  Street. 
Vendome,  The,  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Young's  Hotel,  Washington  Court. 


THE  SURF  SIDE  HOTEL. 
Open  July  1, 1892. 

THE^  Sherburne  and  Bay  View  Houbks, 
Open  J  una  17, 1892. 

NANTUCKET,  J.  Pattersox  &  80K, 

MASS.  Proprietors. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

SWIFTWAT£R. 

"  Swif twater,**  a  Summer  Resort  on  the 
Pocono  Moimtains,  Monroe  County,  Pia. 
Arthur  Maginnis,  Proprietor. 

NEBRASKA. 

Tekamah. 

Astor  House,  H.  N.  Wheeler,  Proprietor. 

NEW  YORK. 

CATSKILL   MOUNTAINS  — O'HARA    HOUSE. 
Lexinotox,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Situated  in  the  ver>'  centre  of  all  principal  points 
of  attraction  among  these  famous  niountidns. 
Open  June  to  November.    Write  for  Circular. 

B.  O'HARA,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL,    Overlooking  Central  Park, 

Fifth  Avenue, 
58lh  and  59th 
Streets,  N.Y. 
The  Highest 
Class. 


Absolutklt 
Fire-Proof. 

American 
and  Europe- 
an Plans. 

The  wnter  and  ice  used  are  vaporized  and  frosea 
on  the  premises,  an«l  c*'rUfled  to  as  to  uuriiT  bT 
Prol.  Ohas.  F.  Chandler.  f       /     # 


Boston's  Fashionable  Winter 
Home    for    Transient    or 
Permanent  Guests,  on  the 
European  Plan. 

C.  A.  JONES  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  your  full  name  and  address  to  Dobbins* 
Soap  Mfj:.  Co.,  Phlluda.,  l»a.,  by  return  mail,  and 
get/rf'<?  o/all  coat,  a  coupon  worth  several  dollars, 
if  used  by  you  to  its  full  advantage.  Don't  delay. 
This  is  worthy  attention. 

When  writing  please 


First  Class  Hotels, 

When  subscribing  for  The  Arena,  are  requested 

to  send  us  their  business  card,  not  exceeding^ 

three  lines  (about  20  words),  for  insertion  in  the 

above  director}',  for  the  accommodation  of  our 

subscribers  and  readers. 

Terms  for  subscription  and  card,  for  one  year 
$5.00  with  order,  for  six  months  $3.00.  Additional 
space  may  be  had,  if  desired,  a:  40  cents  per  line 
per  insertion.  A  discount  of  10  percent  for  six 
insertions,  20  per  cent  for  twelve  insertions. 

Xonf,  hut  hotels  \chich  tee  can  recommend  at 
Btrictly  firnt  clana  are  desired. 

Address  the  Advertising  Department,  Arena, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

mention  Tur  Ahbna. 


LAWYERS'  DIRECTORY. 

Each  member  of  the  following  list  of  attorneys  has  been  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  reliable  and  of  good  standing  in  his  profession. 


ALABAMA. 

BiKMiNGHAM.    John  D.  Watson,  9oz8^  Second  Ave. 
Bridgbpokt.    Nelson  MacReynolds. 
HuNTSviLLE.    David  D.  Shelby,  3I  Bank  Row. 
Jaspbr.    E.  W.  Coleman. 

ARIZONA. 

Tombstone.    James  Reilly. 
WiLLCOX.    G.  W.  Baker. 

ARKANSAS. 

Pb  Witt.    E.  L.  Johnson. 

I ORRBST  City.     Norton  &  Prewett. 

Fort  Smith.    J.  B.  McDonough. 

Harrison.    Cnunp  &  Watkins. 

Hot  Springs.     Charles  D.  Greaves,  Attorney   and 

Abstracter  of  Land  Titles. 
Lavaca.    Neal  &  Rhea. 
LrnxB  Rock.    Samuel  R.  Allen. 
Marianna.    C.  a.  Otey. 
Newport.    John  W.  &  Jos.  M.  Stayton. 
Pine  Bluff.    White  &  Stephens. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda.    Edward  K.  Taylor,  Artesian  Block. 
Frbsno.    Geo.  E.  Church,  Rooms!  4,  5,  and  6,  First 

National  Bank  Buildins. 
Hanford.     Benjamin  C.  Mickle. 
Los  Angeles.    Henry  C.  Dillon. 

"  ••  J.  Marion  Brooks. 

Riverside.    Wm.  J.  Mclntyre  (City  Attorney). 
San  Diego.    Sam  r.  Smith,  cor.  stn  and  F  Sts. 
San  Francisco.    E.  A.  Belcher,  234  Montgomery  St. 
W.  R.  Daingerfield,  508  California  St. 
•F.  M.  Husted,  528  California  St. 
Santa  Ana.    Ray  Billingsley. 
San  Jose.    J.  H.  Campt^ll. 

COLORADO. 

Denver.    George  C.  Norris,  Ernest  &  Cramner  Bldg. 
Betts  &  Rinkle,  807-811  Cooper  Bldg. 
"  James  A.  Kilton,  702-3  People's  Bank  Bldg. 

Montrose.    Goudv  &  Sherman. 

Ourav.     Robt.  H.  Wilson;  Mines  and  Mining  Law  a 
specialty. 
John  Kinkaid. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford.    L,cwis  Sperry,  345  Main  St. 

"  Sidney  E.  Clarke. 

Naugatuck.     Henry  C.  Baldwin. 
Stamford.    James  II.  Olmstcad,  14 Town  Hall  Bldg. 
Willimantic.     John  L.  Hunter. 

DELAWARE. 
Dover.     Fulton  &  Van  Dyke. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,     Ferdinand   Schmidt,   511    Seventh  St., 
N,  W.     Titles  examined. 


<« 


FLORIDA. 

Arcadia.    Nelson  MacReynolds. 
Bartow.    J.  W.  Brady. 
Tampa.    Sparkman  &  Sparkman. 

Macfarlane  &  Pettingill. 

Wall  &  Kuight. 
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IDAHO. 

Boise  City.    J.  Bmmback. 

"         "         Richard  Z.  Johnson. 
Retchum..  Wm.  Hyndman. 
Lewiston.    Jas.  W.  Reid. 
HoNTP.u.«.  j  ^^^  s    spenc 

Hart  &  Sons. 

ILLINOIS. 

Carrollton.    Withers  &  Rainey. 
Champaign.    J.  L.  Ray. 

Chicago.    Browne,  Ayers  ft  Avers,  suite  6x6,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building. 

Kate  Kane,  116  East  Monroe  St. 

Norris  Sprigg,  ax8  La  Salle  St..  Room  6x7. 

Thornton  &  Chancellor,  Rooms  54-60.  X41 
La  Salle  St.  -* 

Ashcraft  &  Gordon,  First  Nat.  Bnk.  Bldg. 

Ball  &  Barrett,  78  La  Salle  St..  Room  H. 

Cratty  Bros.,  Tacoma  Building. 

Thos.  J.  Holmes,  Room  54,  94  La  Salle  St. 

Smith  s  Collection  Agency,  80  Metropolitan 
Block. 
Effingham.    Sylvester  F.  Gilmore. 

"  Henry  B.  Kepley. 

Elgin.    Edw.  C.  Lovell,  Rooms  7  to  xo,  De  Bois  Bldg. 
Galesburg.    Z.  Cooley,  939  Cedar  St, 
Genesbo.    Dunham  ft  Foster. 

Jacksonville,    ^ohn  A.  Bellatti,  334  South  Main  St. 
JouET.    C.  B.  Gamsey,  399  Jefferson  St. 
Kankakee.    C.  A.  Lake. 
Kewanee.    Chas.  K.  Ladd. 
Mt.  Vernon.    Chas.  H.  Patton. 
Ottawa.    Rector  C.  Hitt. 

Silas  H.  Strawn. 
Peoria.    Rice  &  Rice,  3x1  Main  St. 
PoNTiAC.    A.  C.  Ball. 
Rantoul.    Thomas  J.  Roth. 

Springfield.    R.  L.  McGuire,  xa3  West  Side  Square. 
Toledo.    W.  S.  Everhart. 
Vienna.    P.  T.  Chapman. 
Virginia.    J.  N.  Gndley. 
Winchester.    J.  M.  Riggs. 

INDIANA. 

Bluffton.    Levi  Mock. 

Boonville.   John  B.  Handy. 

Covington.    Nebeker  ft  Simms. 

Evansville.    J.  S.  &  C.  Buchanan,  Rooms  x  and  a, 

Business  ^len  Block. 
Frankfort.    Joseph  C.  Suit. 
Fort  Wayne.    James  E.  Graham.  &  Son,  Room  »6. 

Bank  Block. 
Goshen.    John  H.  Baker. 


BOOKKEEPERS!    BOOKKEEPERS!    BANKERS! 
BANKERS!  BANKERS!  BOOKKEEPERS! 

Try  Pencil  Paint  Pens  for  figures  and  posting.  Point  curves  towards  center 
of  holder,  feels  like  a  pencil,  draws  a  fine  round  line  and  will  not  spreadi  scratch 
nor  become  coarser  on  use. 

SUITS  EVERYBODYI 

AGENTS  AND  STATIONERS  BUY  IT  IN  SELF-DEFENCE. 

TRIAL  DOZEN,  15  CENTS. 

Catalogue  free,  describing  70  different  styles  of  pens,  including  bankrupt 
stocks  from  Maine  to  California  at  prices  which  crush  competition. 

DO  YOU  USE  PENS?    SELL  'EM?   WANT  THE  BEST?   ADDRESS 

SPOT  CASH  PEN  CO.,  BOSTON,   IVIASS. 

Every  reformer,  especiaiU^  friends  of  The  Arena,  should  use  our  new  pen, 
"ARENA  No.  5"  stamped  ot\  w^rj  ox\^.  ^>\x^T\^^^^>i\^Tv^T^«i&>«cv^»A  point* 
15  cents  a  dozen.  ^ 

WhPu  WTitVus  \>VcT^%u  vuc\xuviu  'Y^«.  ?v\^^^k. 


ARENA  PHYSICIANS*    DIRECTORY. 


Physicians  ^J 


HlInK,  when 
lubKriblng  to  Thi  Abkma, 
u«reqae(tcd  Muad  ibeir  profeMlomU  cards  — 
DOC  exoeedlng  two  |3|  line*  — to  tbe  ulvertUlng 
ilepartmeDC  for  insertion  In  tba  above  ilir«claiy, 
for  tbe  ftccommodatioD  ol  oai  sutiicriben. 

TERnS  For  subsCTtpUon  V)d  tmrd  for  one  yur, 
•9.<n  with  order.  Additiomal  bpack  orer  two 
llDM,  40  eeoM  per  line  extra  for  eacb  Inaertlon, 
l«n  I  par  cent  for  tbne  Insertions,  10  per  cant  (or 
Biz,  and  30  per  oant  tor  t«etTe  Inaertloni. 


E^h  member  of  the  following 
list  of  physicians  has  been  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  reliable  and 
of  good  standing  in  his  profession. 


UhNIISI     Co..  .^  So.  Spring  Si,  L«  An, 

CONNBCTICUT. 
BnPGEFOirr.    S,  J,  Dmmon,  <o  Huiin  StRcl. 
BrhhI  ind  Gitbtn  Smu. 


^Abdominal  BELTS 

■  ?;iSs3i!:l^i3'.S£llEr'cS-^ 


s«  s.\^is:^^SuSi,(Si&.  F^ 


UR4LYSISS 


DEAFNESS 

WIMniCsninon  Sansa  EarDnina. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
UorroH.    J.  P.  ChunbeTluo.  M.  D.,  HoUinui  Hosw. 
iiiColumbuiAvcSuhei. 
M.   Wbiie   TUion,  M.  D.,   Hotel  Oitotd, 
Hunlinpoo  Avenue,  Eleclrioly  ud  Diiouia  of 

FiANKUN, '  J.  CiuhJDi  G>11i»n,  M.  D. 


KenlO.  Fotl 


TENNESSEE. 


Additu,  The  ThomM  Bat- 


THE  SUNNYSIOE  +  f.j»!!UUa3X.I  + 
♦  l-WMSer-S-ltEXIEHSION  B00XCII8E 


Vben  writing  plnw  mauOonTsm  kvask. 


Books 


From  the  press  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Company. 


uli     II  II   »  <    I      I    |i    »  II   •    '  ~    i~l      I    rl" ~ I »lli  I ■    ■  »  »ii»   \m»  <ii   ■  >      jiili  »»'"»!    #»i»l Ill  ^^Mt  w  III  »%  _»"»■_««  ^^_»_^Wi'^n_W  W 0*m^™^nt»^ 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

By  W.  K.  M.  Clotkf  I1.25;  paper,  50  eenis, 

A  new  and  important  theological  work,  dealing  in  an  original  'way 
with  vexed  questions  in  theology  and  in  science.  The  contents  are : 
Introduction ;  Interpretation  of  the  Symbols  used  in  the  New  Testament ; 
The  Several  Phases  of  Life ;  The  Creation ;  The  Birth,  ResuiTection,  and 
Second  Coming  of  Jesus ;  The  Flood ;  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation. 

A  THOUGHTLESS  YES. 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDNER.  Cloih,  $1.00;  ^per  $0  cents. 

The  tenth  edition  of  Mrs.  Gardner's  "  A  Thoughtless  Yes  "  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  The  Arena  Publishing'  Co,  This  book  has  already 
achieved  marked  success  and  distinction.  In  its  new  and  more  attractive 
form  (the  cover  is  a  beautiful  Japanese  pattern  specially  designed  for  this 
edition,  and  the  book  has  an  open  attractive  page) ,  the  book  will  reach  a 
larger  public  and  earn  ever-increasing  appreciation.  Some  of  the  stories 
deal  with  the  subtle  influences  and  problems  of  heredity,  a  subject  that  the 
author  has  made  thoroughly  her  own. 

Marked  by  a  quaint  philosophy,  shrewd,  sometimes  pungent  reflection, 
each  one  possesses  enough  literary  merit  to  make  its  way  and  hold  its 
own. —  The  New  Tork  Tribune, 

Will  do  considerable  to  stir  up  thought  and  breed  "  a  divine  discontent" 
with  vested  wrong  and  intrenched  injustice. — The  Boston  Transcript, 

Each  story  is  a  literary  gem. — San  Prancisco  Call, 

WHICH  WAY,  SIRS,  THE  BETTER? 

By  J.  M.  MARTIN.  Cioth,  75  cents;  paper,  25  cents, 

A  story  founded  upon  recent  occurrences  in  the  industrial  world,  at 
Homestead  and  in  the  coke  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  It  gives  the  story  of  a 
great  strike  at  the  Beldendale  Iron  Mills,  which  culminates  in  riot  and 
bloodshed.  Agraphia  description  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  strike,  in 
which  the  reader  will  recognize  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  Homestead 
strike.  After  the  strike  is  over  the  proprietor  or  manager,  John  -  Belden, 
whose  history  figures  largely  in  the  story,  resumes  operations  under  a  new 
arrangement  with  the  employees,  under  which  they  are  to  receive  a  ^hare  in 
the  profits  in  addition  to  their  wages,  and  so  giving  them  an  incentive  to 
produce  as  much  as  they  can,  and  to  cut  down  expenses  to  the  lowest  point. 
This  is  the  author's  idea  of  the  best  way  of  settling  our  existing  industrial 
problems. 


^^^^^^^*^^*^^^0^^*^^^^*^^0^^^^^^*^^^^m^^^^*^'^^^*^^^^ma^^^0*^^^^^^^^mm^^ 


Kar  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

Wey  Square.  Arena  PublisKing  Co  .^  Boston^  Mass. 


THE   ARENA   LAWYERS'   DIRECTORY  —  CONTINUED. 


NEW  YORK. 
Brooklyn.    W.  C.  Damron,  396  Fourth  St. 
Buffalo.  Wm.  W.  HammondL  Erie  0>..  Judge'*  office. 
Elmira.    Denton  &  McDowdl,  335  E.  Water  St. 
Ellbnvillb.    John  G.  Gray. 
Fin.TON.    C.  H.  David. 
Ithaca.    David  M.  Dean. 
Kingston.    John  £.  Van  Etten,  49  John  St. 
Malokb.    J.  C.  Saundert. 

MiDDLBTOwN.    Dill  &  Cox.    Formerly  Charles  G.  Dill. 
Nbwburch.    John  M.  Gardner. 
Nbw  York  City.     Theodore  R.  Shear,  Drexel  Bldg., 

corner  Wall  and  Broad  Sts. 
Port  Jbrvis.    Wilton  Bennett,  St.  John's  Block. 
Pouch KBBPSIE.    John  H.  Millard,  5a  Market  St. 
Prattsburc.    Jav  K.  Smith. 
Syracuse.    Smitn,  Kellogg  &  Wells. 
Theresa.    D.  Bearup. 
Whitehall.    O.  F.  &  R.  R.  Davis. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
F.  .S.  Spruill. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Newman,  Spalding  &  Phelps. 

Fred  B.  Morrill. 
Valley  City.     Frank  J .  Young. 
Wahpeton.    a.  M.  Berseth,  Divorce  Law. 

OHIO. 
Batavia.    a.  T.  Cowen  (Late  Common  Pleas  Judge). 
Canal  Dover.    John  A.  rlostetler. 
Clarion.    Reed  &  Wilson. 
Cleveland.    Harvev  Keeler^  936  Superior  St. 

"  John  O.  Winship,  Room  xe,  Blackstone 

Building. 
W.  E.  Ambler.  963  The  Arcade. 
Wm.  Houk,  N.  £.  comer  Walnut  and 

Canal  Sts. 
Orris  P.  Cobb,  S.  E.  cor.  Main  and  9th  Sts. 
Pogue,  Pottenger  &  Pogue,  United  Bank 
Bldg. 

FiNDLAY.    J.  Frank  Axline,  99a'^  South  Main  St. 
Galion.    JT  W.  Coulter. 
Lima.    Josiah  Pillars. 

Mansfield.    Donnell  &  Marriott,  43)  No.  Maun  St. 
Paulding.    Seiders  &  Seiders. 
Sandusky.    Hewson  L.  Peeke. 
"Tiffin.    Lutes  &  Lutes. 


OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 
Alva.    Jesse  J.  Dunn. 

OREGON. 

Portland.    Woodward  &  Woodward,  Ahingtoii  Build- 
ing. 
Salem.    Seth  R.  Hammer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clarion.    Reed  &  Wilson. 
New  Bloomfibld.    W.  N.  Setbert. 
Newcastle.    £.  T.  Kurtz,  8z  Pituburg  St. 
Pittsburg.    Marshall  Brown,  ikj  Fourth  Ave. 
Scranton.    Edward  Miles,  995  Washington  Ave. 
Shamokin.    Addison  G.  Marr. 


Tamaqua.    J.  O.  Ulrich. 
W.  M. 


LoinSBURG. 


Fargo. 


u 


Cincinnati. 


<< 


Warren.    W.  M.  Lindsay 

Wilkes  Barre.    W.  L.  Kaeder. 

WiLUAMSPORT.    T.  M.   B.  Hicks,  Cor.  Fourth  and 

WUliams  Sts. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Darungton.    E.  Keith  Dargan. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen.    H.  H.  Potter. 
Chambbrlain.    James  Brown. 
PiERRB.    D.  F.  Sweetnd,  Law  and  Real  Estate. 
Coe  L  Crawford, 
**         Albert  Gunderson. 
Rapid  City.    Edmund  Smith. 

Sioux  Falls.    U.S.G.  Cherry,  Com'l  and  Divorce  Law. 
"        J.  M.  Donovan,  Com*!  and  Divorce  Law. 
WooNSocKET.    S.  A.  Ramsey,  Attorney  at  Law. 

TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga.    Clark  &  Brown. 
Nashville.    Sumner  A.   Wilson,  Room  so,  Vander- 
bilt  Building. 

TEXAS. 
Albany.    A.  A.  Clarke. 
Austin.    Z.  T.  Fulmore. 
Cameron     Henderson  &  Streetman. 

W.  T.  Heflev. 
Clarkesvillb.     H.  B.  Wright. 
Clbburne.     S.  C.  Padelford. 


ON 

ANY 


TYPEWRITER  EX6B1III6E. 


TYPEWRITER 

W«  have  anaelilnM  of  evtrj  make. 
OaarsDiMd  la  p«rltei  order  or  omboj 
retandod.  float  aaywboro  with  priv* 
Utgo  of  osaailDsUoa. 

TYPCWRITCR8 

••LO.     RKNTKO.    KXCNANQKO. 

Writo  aa  bcforo  baylag .  Bond  for  lUao* 
traiod  oaulog  of  bow  and  old  si-oainoo. 

214  U  Sall0  street, 

CHICAGO. 


ESAU ;  or  The  Banker's  Victim. 

By  Dr.  T.  A.  BLAND. 


Hon.  John  Davis,  M.  C,  ta^t:  "  It  ii  a  n^Mt  thrilling  story 
of  war,  love,  ancf  tragedy.  It  is  in  a  new  line  and  will  hll  a  new 
channel  of  thought  and  prove  a  most  valuable  campaign  book. 
In  writing  it  you  have  served  well  your  country." 

Price  25  Cents  i  Cepy.     Per  hundred,  $10. 


GO  SOUTH.  Netnre'i  Moit  Feyored  load. 

aiu  uraiTu  " Creation's  Garden  8ppt."  ^o 
AIR  HtALlHi  blizzards  nor  long  Droughu. 
rj  DinilCC  Healthiest  climate  on  Earth. 
LI  niUnLOi  Cheap  lands  and  abandant crops. 
Fine  Markets  and  First  prices.  The  Poor  M^n'i 
Parediie.  Buy  a  Homei  Fruit  and  Track  Fkrm, 
90  EmT  Termii  Send  26  cents  to  pay  postage  on 
"TheSoad  to  Wealth  Leadi  tkrongh  the  Sonth," 
a  most  valuable  book  of  200  pages. 

E.  C.  ROBERTSON  h,  CO., 
Metttkm  Ajoma.        Neaye  Bldg.,  ClnclimaU,  O. 


THE  Arena 


IS  NOT  A  HEARSE* 

BUT    IF  YOU   ARE   ALIVE 
IT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 


WiUiam  Stead,  in  the  Engiish  Review  of 
Reviews^  tayi  of  The  Arena  : 

**  It  is  a  Blagasine  which  no  pcraon 
can  afford  to  Ignore  if  they  would 
of  the 


keep  track 
in  America." 


progreaaiva  party 


THE  ARENA  for  1896 

Will  be  abler  and  more  brilliant  than 
ever.  No  man  who  desires  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times  can  afford  to 
ignore  this  review  "that  is  never 
dull,"  and  which  is  recognized  as  the 
foremost  liberal,  prog^ressive  and  re- 
formative magazine  of  the  English 
speaking  world. 


ICK 


\ 
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Dallas.     Tames  B."  Simpson. 
Dallas,    w.  B.  McrohMt. 
Fort  Wotrm.    Oliver  S.  Kennedy. 
."  "  Newton  H.  Lassiter. 

La  Grahgb.    R.  H.  Phelps,  Masonic  Building. 
Laredo.    Dodd  &  Mulally. 
LoNGviEW.    Edward  O.  Griffin. 
Pbarsall.     R.  W.  Hudson. 
Mason.    Holmes  &  Bierschwale. 
San  Antonio.    Cassius  K.  Breneman. 
Waco.    Edward  A.  Marshall,   Latui  Lawyer 
Notary  Public, 


UTAH. 


Salt  Lake  City.    Maurice  M.  Kaighm,  Rooms  4,  5, 

&  6,  Old  Tribune  Buildine. 
Salt  Lake  Cmr.    Cherry  &  Cherry. 

"         "  Richaird  B.  Shepard,  Rooms  37-40, 

Commercial  Block. 


VIRGINIA. 


Charlottesville.    Micajah  Woods. 

Danville.    Withers  &  Withers. 

Hillsville.    D.  W.  Bolen. 

Lawrbncbville.    N.  S.  Tumbull. 

Lexington.    Letcher  &  Letcher. 

Lynchburg.    J.  £.  Edmunds,  807  Main  St. 

Pearisburg.    J.  D.  Johnston. 

Portsmouth.    Wm.  H.  Stewart,  **  Land  Specialty." 

Staunton.    Braxton  &  Braxton. 

Tazewell  Court  House.    A.  J.  &  S.  D.  May. 


WISOMfSIN. 


Barron.    Fred  B.  Kinslev. 

Darungton.    Orton  ft  Odiom. 

Green  Bay.    M^gman  &  Martin. 

La  Crosse.   E.  C.  Higbee,  Rooms  3  &  4,  30s  Main  Sc 

Milwaukee.    Winkler,  Flanders,  &Bich,  Bottom   %l 

Vilas,  37  Mitchell  BuUding. 
New  Lonim>n.    G.  T.  Thorn. 
Nkillsvillb.    O'Neill  ft  Marsh. 
OsHKOSH.    Charles  W.  Felleer. 
Hooper    ft    Hooper, 

Building. 
Racine.    John  T.  Wentwortb. 
Stoughton.    Luse  &  Wait. 
Superior.    D.  E.  Roberts. 
Carl  C.  Pope. 

*'  E.  B.  Manwaiing. 

West  Sitperior.    Reed,  Grace  ft  Rock,  Rooms  9  t« 

X4,  First  National  Bank. 


Room 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.    Brown  &  Jackson. 
Parkbrsburg.    J.  G.  McCluer. 

Wheeling.    George  W.  Shinn,  Room  xo,  City  Bank 
Building. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC. 


Montreal.    Burroughs  &  Burroughs,  Nos.  6x3 
6x4  New  York  Lite  Building,  Place  d'Axmes  Sq, 


ONTARIO. 


Pembroke.    James  H.  Burritt. 


Lawyers,  Attorneys  at  Law,  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

OF  GOOD  STANDING, 

When  subscribing  for  Thk  Arena,  are  requested 
to  send  their  professional  cards  (not  exceeding 
two  lines)  for  insertion  in  above  directory,  for 
the  accommodation  of  our  subscribers. 

Terms  for  subscrii>tion  and  card  one  year,  $5.00 
with  order.  Additional  space,  if  desired,  may  be 
had  at  40  cents  net  per  line  i>er  insertion.  For 
twelve  insertions  20  jwr  cent  discount  is  allowed, 
making  the  net  cost  of  each  additional  line  $3.84 
per  year.  Address  the  Advertising  Department, 
Arena,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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LANTERNS  "HNKll^mM^. 

UABBACU  k  CO^  809  FUbert  SU  Phila 


INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  IS  IIROWTH. 


SEND  FOR  THE. 


Arena's  Catalogue  of  Books. 


DIXON'S 


Vm. 


MAmra^iiA'M 

For  Benntirvlnff  the  Complexion. 
nemoTen  all  Freckles.  Tan,  Sunburn,  Pimples.  LiTef 
Moles,  and  other  imperfections.  A'ot  mvurinff  oat  rrmov* 
inq  all  blemishes,  and  permanently  restorinir  the  com- 
plexion to  its  oriff  mal  freshnens.  For  sale  at  DmcKista,  of 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  AOc.  Use  I  Drnl  I  UiiliArl 
MALVINA  ICHTH VOL  SOAP  u5vb!i^'*^J! 
g6  Cento  •  Ca!ke*  1  TOL£DOt  0» 


Are 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
polo4  for 


PENCILS 


Samples  worth  double  the  momey  for  10a 
Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  Ci^,  N.  J. 


\ 


WE 

PAY 

POST- 


All  you  have  guessed  about  life 
insurance  may  be  wrong.  If 
you  wish  to  know  the  truth, 
send  for  ♦*How  and  Why," 
issued  by  th^  Penn  Mutuai. 
Life,  021-8-5  Chestnut  Street, 


When  writing*  p\e*a*  meu^oix  't^ft  hsana.. 
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Indianapous.    Chas.  E.  Barrett. 

"  Jo«h.  E.  Florea,  39^  No.  Pfenn.  St. 

*'  Mitchell  &  Mitchell,  Room  n,  Vance 

nioclc. 
Jaspbr.    Fraylor  &  H  unter. 
La  Porte.    C.  H.  Truesdell. 
Frank  E.  Osbom. 
Lbbanon.    Charles  M.  Zion. 
Martinsville.    A.  M.  Bain. 
MoNTiCBLLO.    Guthrie  &  Bushnell. 
Plymouth.     R.  B.  Oglesbee,  1x3  Michigan  St 
Princeton.    Land  &  Gamble. 
Union  City.    Theo.  Shockney. 
Valparaiso.    A.  D.  Bartholomew. 
Winamac.     Nye  &  Nye. 
Winchester.    Watxon  &  Watson. 


Mi;SKOGEB. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Shepard  &  Shepard. 

IOWA. 


and 


Anamosa.    Sheean  &  McCam. 

•*  C.  M.  Brown. 

Atlantic.    Willard  &  Willard. 

L.  L.  Delano. 
Cedar  Rards.      W.   L.   Crissman,  Rooms  i 

Oriel  Block. 
Rickel  &  Crocker. 

"        •*  Albert  T.  Cooper,  Security  Savings 

Bank  Building. 
Charles  City.    T.  A.  Hand. 
CuNTON.     Robert  R.  Baldwin. 
Danbury.    J.  H.  &  E.  R.  Ostrom. 
Des  Moines.     I.  R.  Barcroft. 
Dubuque.    T.  J.  Paisley,  Cor.  7th  and  Main  Sis. 
Marshalltown.     J.   L.    Carney,    ad     Floor    Court 

House 
Morning  Sun.     Fred.  Courts,  Jr. 
Mt.  Ayr.     M.  L.  Bevis. 
New  Hampton.    J.  R.  Bane. 
Osage.     Raton  &  Clyde. 
Sioux  City.    T.  P.  Murphy. 
Webster  City.    Wesley  NIartin. 

KANSAS. 
Anthony.     H.  Llewelyn  Jones. 
Garden  City.     Brown,  Bierer  &  Cotteral. 
Great  Bend.    Clarke  &  Russell. 
Harper.    Sam.  S.  Sisson. 
Hutchinson.    Johns,  Winnie  &  Fairchtld. 
Kansas  City.    Cloeston,  Hamilton,   Fuller  &  Cubbi- 

son,  Hustcd  Building. 
OiiERLiN.     S.  M.  McElroy 
Osborne.     E.  F.  Robinson. 
Oskaloosa.     Marshall  G«phart. 
Oswego.     Case  &  Glasse. 
Scott  City.     L.  V.  Cravcres. 
Stockton.     W,  B.  Ham. 
ToPEKA.     Douthitt,  Jones  &  Mason,  Bank  of  Topeka 

Building. 
Wichita.     Sankey  &  Campbell,  comer  Douglas  and 

Market  Sts. 
Kansas  City.    Walter  W.  Davis,  1041-3,  N.  V.   Life 

Building. 

KENTUCKY. 

Barbourville.    James  I).  Black. 
Harrousburg.    O.  S.  P«)ston. 
Henderson.     Montgomery  Merritt. 
I^uisviLLE.     Rowan  Buchanan,  418  Centre  St. 
Mokgankield.     H.  D.  Allen. 
Mt.  Sterling,     Wood  &  Day. 

O'Rear  &  Bigstaf!,  Maysville  St. 
Paducah.    Thomas  E.  Moss. 

LOUISIANA. 

HouMA.     L.  F.  Suthon. 

MoNKOE.    Franklin  ( Jarreit,  cor.  Wood  and  St.  John  Sts. 

Natchitoches.     D.C.Scarborough. 

Nkw  Ikrkia.     Andrew  Thorpe. 

New  Orleans.     H.irry  H.  Hall,  173  Common  St. 

"  "  Moi-ic  &  Cahn,  21  Commercial  PI. 

St.  Joseph,  Tensas  Parish.    Clinton  &  Garrett. 

MAINE. 

Portland.     Strout,  C»aue  &  Sirout,  5a  Exchange  St. 
"  Clarence  Hale,  39  Exchange  St. 

MARYLAND. 

Bel  Air.     Septimus  Davis. 
Ha(.kkstow.n.     Frank  W.  Mish. 
RocKViLLE.     William  Vcirs  Bouic.Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Athol.    George  W.  Horr. 

Boston.     Waiter  Church,  65  Albion  Bldg.,  Beaooo 
and  Trcmont  Sts.     Special  attention   to 
recovering  estates  and  noding  heirs. 
'*  Southard  &  Baker,  a;  School  St. 

Great  Barrington.    O.  C.  Bidwell. 

Newburyport.    Charles  C.  Dame,  59^  State  St. 

Peabody.     Chas.  E.  Hoas. 

PiTTSFiELD.     E.  M.  Wood,  9  Bank  Row 

Rockland.    Geo.  W.  Kelley. 

Salbm.    William  H.  Gove,  Post  Office  Building. 

Springfibld.    Edward  H.  Lathrop,  Room  z8,  Fuller 
Block. 

Worcester.    Rice,  King  &  Rice,  6  P.  O.  Block. 

MICHIGAN. 

CoLDWATBR.    John  S.  Evans. 

East  Saginaw.     Herbert  A.  Forrest. 

Grand  Rapids.    Clark  H.  Gleaaon,  53  Pearl  St. 

Hastings.    James  A.  Sweezey. 

Kalamazoo.     Wm.  Shakespeare,  130  W.  Main  St. 

Muskegon.     F.  A.  Nims. 

Port  Huron.    Sparling,  I^w  ik.  Moore. 

Sand  Beach.     Chas.  L.  Hall. 

Sault  Stb.  Marie.    Jno.  A.  Colwell. 

MINNESOTA. 

Blue  Earth  City.    Geo.  W.  Buswell. 
DuLtnu.    R.  K.  Briggs,  501  to  503  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
Alfred  Jaques. 

iACKSON.    T.  J.  Knox/ 
IiNNEAPOUS.    Dwinell  &  Prior. 

'*  James  O.  Pierce,  ax  4th  St.,  So. 

St.  Paih..    Ewing  &  Ewing,  7x6  Pioneer  Press  Bldg. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Batesvillb.     L.  L.  Pearson. 
Brookhavbn.     R.  H.  Thompson. 
Canton.     F.  B.  Pratt. 
Friars  Point.     D.  A.  Scott. 
CtRRENwooD.     Jas.  K.  Vardaman. 
"ackson.     Frank  Johnston. 

Ieridian.    Cochran   &    Bozeman,    formerly    R.    F. 
Cochran. 
"  Mcintosh  &  Williams. 

RosEDALB.    Chas.  &  A.  V.  Scott. 


I 


MISSOURI. 

Applbton  City.    W.  W.  Chapel. 

Bethany.    J.  C.  Wilson. 

KansasCity.    Brown,Chapman ft  Brown, 404 Main  St. 

W.  W.  Davis,  515  Main  St. 
T-.OCKWOOD.    W.  S.  Wheeler. 
Paris.    Temple  B.  Robinson. 

St.  Louis.    Henry  C.  Withers,  711  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 
Illinois  Business.  ^ 

"  Chas.  Claflin  Allen,  Laclede  Building. 

"  Edwin  S.  Puller,  Com' 1  Probate  and  R.  E. 

Law,  3ao  Commercial  Bldg. 
"  Seneca  N.   Taylor,   Rooms  408  and  4x0 

American  Central  Blag.,  Locust  and  Broadway. 

MONTANA. 
Bozeman.    Luce  &  Luce. 

Helena.    Massena  BuUard,    Room   8,   Gold    Block, 
Main  St. 

NEBRASKA. 
Arapahoe.    J.  A.  Dudgeon. 
Kearney.    John  E.  Decker. 
Nr)RTH  Platte.    William  Neville. 
Omaha.    J.  H.  Burchard,  N.  V.  Life  Bldg.,  Room  9x9. 
Plattsmouth.     H.  D.  Travis. 
York.    George  B.  France. 

NEVADA. 
Virginia  City.    W.  E.  F.  Deal. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Exeter.    ChaHes  H.  Knight,  Ranlet's  Block. 
Great  Falls.    Wm.  F.  Russell. 
Peterborough.    R.  B.  Hatch. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bei.videre.    John  H.  Dahlke. 

Camden.     Herbert  A.  Drake,  137  Market  St. 

iSRSEv  CiT\'.     Wm.  C.  (Jcbhardt,  Fuller  Building. 
[ew  Hri'nswick.    James  H.  Van  Cleef,  39X  George  St. 

NEW  .MEXICO. 

Albuquerque.     Bernard  S.  Rodcy. 
Las  Ve(;as.    A.  A.  Jones. 


When  writinji  p\eMe  tocwWotx  Tw"^  \t^,t.^k. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


PROP.  BAIRD'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  HUQUE- 
NOTS  IN  PRANCE. 

NO>V    READY: 

The  Hngaemits  and  the  Revocatien  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

By  Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird.     9  toIs.,  8to. 

These  two  Tolumes  conclude  Prof.  Baird't 
great  historical  series  on  the  Huguenots : 

The  Riie  of  the  Hngnenots  In  Prance. 

With  Map.     2  vols.,  8vo.    ^5.00. 

The  Hngnenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

With  Map.     2  vols.,  8vo.    I5.00. 
TAe  seiy  6  ihUs^  in  a  box^  ^15.00. 

LITTLE  RIVERS. 

Essays  in  Profitable  Idleness.    By  Henry 
Van  Dyke.  Profusely  illustrated.  i2mo.  52.00. 


ECHOES  PROM  THE  SABINE  PARM. 

By  Eugene  and  Roswell  Martin  Field. 
Beautifully  illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Gar- 
rett.   Square  i2mo.    ^2.00. 


REPLECTIONS  AND  COMMENTS. 

By  E.  L.  GoDKiN.    8vo.    ^2.00. 


THE  POOR  IN  GREAT  CITIES: 

Their  Problems  and  What  is  Doing  to  Solve 
Them.  By  Walter  Besant,  Oscar  Craig, 
W.  T.  Elsing,  Willard  Parsons,  Joseph 
KiRKLAND,  J.  W.  Mario,  J.  A.  Riis,  E.  R. 
St  ea  rman,  W.  J.  Tucker,  Robert  A.  W'cxjds. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Tenement-House  Build- 
ing, by  Ernest  Flagg.  With  over  iootIIus- 
trations.     8vo.     ^3.00. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPERORS  OP  HINDUSTAN. 

By  Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.  D.      With 
illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     S2.00. 


AMOS  JUDD. 

A  Novel.     By  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Editor  of 
Li/e.      l6mo.     {^uVeariy  ready). 

CRUISING  AMONG  THE  CARIBBEES. 

Summer    Days    in     Winter    Months.      By 
Chaki  es  a.  Sn»i)i)ARi),  IJ.  D.     i2mo.    ^1.50. 

ENGLISH  LANDS,  LETTERS.  AND  KINGS. 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges. 

By  D(^NALi)  G.  Mitciikll.     i2mo.     $1.50. 

Continuing  the  former  volumes,  *'  From  ('elt 
to  Tudor,"  and  *'  From  Elizabeth  to  Anne." 


THE  ART  OP  UVlNa 

By  Robert  Grant.  With  135  iUustratioiis 
by  C.  D.  Gibson,  B.  W.  Cunidinst,  and  W. 
H.  Hyde.    ismo.    12.5a 


A  BACHELOR'S  CHRISTMAS. 

and  other  stories.  By  Robert  Grant.  With 
21  full-page  illustrations  by  C  D.  Gibson, 
Irving  R.  Wiles,  A.  B.  Wenzell,  and  Clif- 
ford Carleton.     i2mo.    I1.50. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,    niutrated  by 
Edwin  L.  Weeks.    Square  i2mo.    ^i.sa 


COLLEGE  QUtLS. 

By  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe.  With  11  full- 
page  illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  i2mo. 
^1.25.  ^^^ 

UNC*  EDINBURQ; 

A  Plantation  Echo.  By  Thomas  Nelson 
Fac;e.  Ulustrated  by  B.  W.  Cunbdinst. 
Small  folio.    ^1.50. 

Uniform  with  the  handsome  illustrated 
editions  of  "PoUy,"  "  Meh  Lady,"  and  -  Mane 
Chan.'*  ^^ 

CORREQQIO: 

His  Life,  His  Friends,  and  His  Time.  By 
Dr.  Corrado  Ricci.  With  16  full-page 
photogravure  plates  and  over  200  text  illus- 
trations.    Royal  8vo. 


CAMEO  EDITION.    New  Volumes. 

A  Chosen  Pew.     Short  Stories.     By  Frank 
R.  Stockton. 

A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales.  By  Eugene 

Field. 

Reflections  off  a  Married  Man.     By  Robert 
Grant. 

The  Opinions  off  a  Philosopher.    By  Robert 
Grant. 

Each   vol.  with   etched  frontispiece,   i6mo. 
^1.25. 


WOMEN  OF  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTION- 
ARY TIMES. 

First  Volume  Now  Ready  :    Margaret  Win- 
throp.     By  A;.ice    Morse    Earle.      i2mo. 

3 1. "5. 

Other  volumes  in  preparation, 

MISS  JERRY. 

A  Love  Story.  By  Alexander  Black. 
With  illustrations  from  photographs.  i6m(). 
3i>0(}.  '^^ 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  I84& 

From  the  French  of  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Amand.     With  Portraits.     i2mo.     I1.25. 

A  new  vrlume  in  the  popular  series  on  the 
"  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Com:t." 


CHARLES  SCRlBNtR'S  ^jO^Si,  ^A^l  ^cWVVv  ^N<t.,  N.  Y. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co/5 


•    •    NeiA^    BOOKS    •    • 


'■*-"■'•"■'■'' I   * 


Complete  Works  of  Robert  Browning. 

New  Cambridge  Edition  in  one  volume,  large  crown  octavo,  cloth,  13.00;  half  calf, 
gilt  to^,  16.00;    tree  calf  or  full  Levant,  ^.00. 

This  is  a  triumph  of  book-making,  bringing  within  a  single  volume,  with  dear  type  and  opaque  paper,  the 
wonderful  and  voluminous  product  of  Browning's  rare  genius,  liie  book  has  been  edited  with  great  care  to  secure 
perfect  accuracy  of  text  and  comoleteness,  several  fragments  being  included  which  are  given  in  no  other  edition; 
It  has  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Browning,  an  Appendix  containing  Browning's  Essay  on  Shell^,  Notes, 
and  Indexes  of  Titles  and  of  First.  Lines.  It  contains  an  admirable  new  portrait  of  the  poet,  considered  the  best 
yet  made  of  him,  and  an  orisinal  title  page  with  a  vi^ette  view  of  Asoio.  the  Italian  town  to  which  Browning 
was  strongly  attached.  The  book  is  bound  in  attiacUve  style,  sewed  so  that  it  lies  open  as  desired,  yet  is  firm 
enough  to  give  assurance  of  its  durability.  ^ 


T0WN5END   HARRIS,   FIRST 
AMERICAN  ENVOY  IN  JAPAN. 

By  William  E.  Griffis,  author  of  "J^PAn : 

In  History,  Folk-lore  and  Art,"  "The  Lily 

Among  Thorns,"  "Brave  Little  Holland,"  etc. 

With  portrait.     Crown  8vo,  f2.00. 

The  material  of  Dr.  Griffis'  book  is  of  very  high 
historic  value,  and  is  new  to  Americans,  Europeans 
and  Japanese.  It  omits  what  may  be  found  in  other 
books  which  treat  of  various  phases  of  Japanese  life, 
and  gives  Mr.  Harris'  journals  which  contain  matter 
of  unique  value;  hence  this  work  must  always  stand 
as  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

THE  WHITTIER  YEAR-BOOK. 

Passages  from  the  Verse  and  Prose  of  John 

Greenlkaf  Whittier.  Carefully  printed  and 

tastefully  bound,  with  a  fine  new  portrait  of 

Whittier.     16mo,  ^1.00. 

This  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  Holmes 
Year-book,  which  has  Men  exceedingly  popular. 

A  Victorian  Anthology. 

Containing  Representative  Poems  by  the  authors  discussed  in  the  Editor's  work  on 
•  Victorian  Poets.'  Selected  and  edited  by  E.  C.  Stedman.  With  careful  brief  biographies 
of  the  authors,  a  fine  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  vignette  of  the  Poets'  Comer  in  West- 
minster Abbey.     Large  crown  octavo,  bound  in  attractive  library  style,  $2.50;  full  gilt,  ^.00. 

The  remarkable  flowering  of  poetry  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  half-century;  the  illustrious  names  in 
the  bead-roll  of  Victorian  poets,— Wordsworth,  Landor,  Browning,  Tennyson.  Morris,  and  many  others,  and 
the  admirable  critical  judgment  and  fine  poetic  genius  of  Mr.  Stedman,  —  all  these  assure  in  the  Victorian 
Anthology  a  volume  of  very  great  and  permanent  value. 


FRAIL  CHILDREN  OP  THE  AIR: 

EXCURSIONS  INTO  THE 

WORLD  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 

By  Samuel  H.  Scuddsr,  author  of  **  The 

Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  SUtes  and 

Canada,"  etc.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  ^1.50. 

Dr.  Scudder  knows  all  about  butterflies  and  their 
hfe.  This  book  is  written  in  a  style  which  the 
reader  will  enjoy,  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  while  he  is  reading  a  charming  book, 
he  is  following  the  lead  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
guide  in  fascinating  excursions. 

A  SINGULAR   LIFE. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of 
"The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc.     16mo,  ^1.26. 

^  A  story  of  remarkable  power  and  significance,  de- 
picting the  heroic  career  of  a  singularly  conscientioiu 
minister  among  fishermen  and  the  subUme  success  he 
achieved. 


THE  MADONNA  OF  THE  TUBS. 

By    Elizabeth  Stuart    Phelps.      Nrw 

Popular  Edition.  Uniform  with  **The  Birds' 

Christmas  Carol."  With  illustrations.    Square 
I2mo,  75  cents. 


THE  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA. 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Popular  Holiday  Edition,  With  a  fine 
portrait  and  22  full-page  illustrations  by 
Frederic  Remington.    Crown  8vo,  f2.00. 


Last  Poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

With  a  6ne  new  Portrait.  Carefully  printed,  with  rubricated  Htle  and  Initials,  and 
exquisitely  bound  in  polished  buckram.     I2mo,  ^1.25. 

One  of  the  most  notable  books  of  the  year  is  this  volume  containing  Mr.  Lowell's  last  poems,  collected  and 
edited  by  Prof.  Chari.es  Eliot  Norton.  It  is  printed  on  paper  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  frontispiece  is  a  fine 
new  portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell,  selected  by  his  family  as  the  best  likeness  of  him  in  his  later  years. 


5oId  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  MiffUu  &  C^.^  ^>w^^^ 


REDUCED  from  $8.00  to  $6.00  a  yew. 


LLECTS 


t  THia   PCNIODICAL 

Encyclopedic  in  Scope,  Character,  Completeness,  Comprehensiveness 

Every  Intslllgrent  reader  will  find  In 

THE   LIVING   AQE 

Food  to  Nourish,  Stimulate,  and    Inspire  Thought. 

The  ablest  and  brightest  men  and   women 

of  the  world  have  read  and  commended  It 

during  more  than  half  a  century.     -     -     - 

"Bxliaustfv«  Reviews  of  recent  publicatione,  the  latest  resulli  of  SdentlHc  Re«cafvh, 

Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent  characterB,  Travel,  Exploration,  LiterRry  CrftlcUni, 

and  every  phafc  of  Culture  and  Progress  in  Europe   Fiction  and  Choice  Poetry  —  all 

these  make  up  THE  LIVING  AGE."— £rfniHg  BuUttin,  Phila. 

A  M'eehlj  MaKazine,  It  gives  more  than  Three  and  a  Quarter  Thonaaad 


double 


ivo  pages 


of  reading-matter  yearlr,  forming  four  large  votumei. 


pt'k/"'?"'!'"'?"    REDUCED   from  $8.00  to  $6.00  a  year. 

This  makes  The  Living  Age  absolutely  the  cheapest  magazine  published. 
Subscribe  Now  for  ISiW  and  Receive  Free  thu  intervening  weekly  jsaueB  of  1896, 
CLUB  RATES.    For  •e.M  THB  LIVIHO  AUE  anil  acT  one  at  Ibe  American  t*.0Oiii(iliUiUeii  or  tora8.0l> 

•■ 10  Ace  and  any  one  o(  Ibe  M  OO  monlhllei,  will  l»  wnl  (or  a  year,  pojt-pald. 

■CluijblugTHBl.ivlKO  Aoiirtttvottiei  ve<VQ*it»\*'^^^\«iKAQinBiBllcaUon. 


vVkS^J^ 


Now  is  the  time  to  aubtcribe  to  THE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. 
Tbe  Edition  published  in  Americm  ia  Identical  with  the  Bngliah  Edition  and  not  an 
imprint. 

Readers  of  this  World  Renowned  Journal  are  ubiquitous  while  the  "  London  Newa  " 
can  be  seen  at  all  the  hotels  aad  principal  places  of  resort  throughout  the  United 
States,  West  Indies  and  Canada.  Readers  of  the  "  London  News  "  residing  in  the 
West  I  ndies.  Central  and  South  America  can  subscribe  through  the  New  York  o  fflce 
90.00  a  year,  $i.oa  extra  for  Mid-Summer  and  Christmas  issues. 

Have  you  seen  tbe  Sketch,  tbe  Album  or  tbe  English  Illustrated  Magazine  ? 

Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copy. 

Illustrated  London  News  Company, 

World  Building,  New  York  City. 

"THE  WOMAN'S  BIBLE." 


Parti. 

Pirt 

'The  WomBD'a  Bible"  la  iDw  [or  (ale.    It  1*  a  p>i»r  bound  book  of  140  pa«M. 

:  Eliiabeth  Cady  Staotoa,  Rev.  Pheba  A. 
a.  Mary  A.  Llvennora.  Mra.  Mary  Seym 
jECiaoll,   Hia.  Sarah  A.  Undarwood,  Mr 
Bvaraux  Blaka.  Matilda  Joalyn  Qaie.  Rar 
m  Catt,  Mlaa  Helen  H.  Qardener,  Ura. 
1.  H.  Loulae  Themaa,  Mra.  Loulaa  Sautk 

HaoafoM,  Clara  Bcirick  Colby, 
our  Howell,  His.  Joaephioa  K. 
>.  Catharine  F.  Stebbiu,  Elian 
.  Olympia  Brown,  Hlia  Fraocea 
Charlotte  Beeba  Wllbour,  Mrs. 

Rev.  Ai 
Henry. 
Battdle 

Elian  B 
LuciDda 

i|u.t*  Chapin,  Mr 
Mra.  Robert  O.  Ii 
Diet  rick.  UlKe  D> 

"flVchMdlar.'M™ 

I.  The  object  ii  to  leoijeonly  these  luli  and  chaplen  dircciiy  inferring  to  oomcn,  udlhoK  aluin  which 
the  undeniking  >ill  not  be  to  laborioiu  a>,  ai  the  fiiii  ihmighl,  one  m-suld  imagioe. 

II.  The  commentaHei  will  be  ol  a  threefold  character,  [he  writen   in   tbe   dlBerent   bianchet  Kleclcd 

1.     Three  Greek  and  Hebrew   icbolan  will  devote  ihemaelTei   lo   the    Inulation    and   the  neaDini  d 
particular  word]  and  iciii  in  the  original.    I.  Olhera  will  devoK  ibetoKlTCi  id  Biblical  hiiioiy,  old  manu- 

fhese  3R  wonwn  oi  earneiincii  and  liberalideu.  quick  to  i«  tbe  real  purpon  ol  the  Bible  ai  raRardi  Ibcir  Ka. 
AmonB  ihem  the  var^oui  bookl  ol  the  Old  and  New  Teitament  will  be  diltribuled. 


«OMC    PHESS   COMMENT*. 

icct]nipliihed''AincHca"'womaB  anl'stbliuLl  (tudeniTMn.  EJ^aEnli  Cady  Siantotu,  Th^  are  a  great  deal  non 
wilfinuuiies.'"Krn!'Lanto^'>Ti>?t^mal">enniark^Rah^^  '°"* 

Bible"  wUl  Kcni  be  puhliibed  hai  itined  up  many  ol  the 
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When  writing  fAeiM  taentim.  T»«.  >n(m.K. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  COLUflN. 

X.  Y.  Z. — Have  a  distressing  pain  in  my 
stomach  after  eating.  Am  constipated. 
Kindly  advise. 

Take  a  teaspoonful  of  Gastrine 
after  each  meal.  For  the  constipa- 
tion, take  Natrolithic  Salts,  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  half  tumbler  of  water 
twice  a  week,  half  hour  before 
breakfast. 

L.  A.  S.,  Long  Island.  —  Will  you  kindly 
say  what  is  the  best  cure  for  the  morphine 
habit?  It  was  given  me  to  alleviate  pain 
during  a  severe  illness. 

Cerebrine,  extract  of  the  brain,  in 
five-drop  doses,  three  times  daily,  on 
the  tongue.  Write  fully  about  the 
case. 

,  Sufferer,  St.  Louis. — Cannot  treat 
such  case  by  letter.  Consult  a  re- 
liable physician. 

D.  K.,  St.  Louis. — Please  inform  me  what 
to  take  for  eruptions  and  sores,  and  how  long 
to  continue? 

Take  Thyroidine,  extract  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  in  three-drop  doses, 
on  the  tongue,  twice  daily  for  two 
months.  Apply  Eczemicure  once 
daily  to  affected  parts.  Regulate  the 
bowels  with  Natrolithic  Saltfe.  Re- 
port again. 

C.  M.  B.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Send 
name  and  address ;  will  advise  by 
mail.  W.  T.  Parker,  M.  D. 

Med.  Dept.,  Col.  Chem.  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  AHIMAL  EXTRACTS. 


ME- 
Cord. 


CEREBRINE,    From  the  Brain. 
DULLINE,    From     the     Spinal 
CARDINE,  From  the  Heart.  TESTINE, 
OVARINE,  THYROIDINE. 

Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  ^1.25. 
ECZEMICURE.  For  skin  diseases,  ^1.25. 
PETROLEINE.     For  restoring  the  hair, 

$1.25. 
PULMOLINE.  For  throat  and  lung  dis- 
eases, $1.25. 
FEBRICIDE.     For  Malaria,  Neuralgia,  &c  , 

50  cts. 
CATARRHINE.  For  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever, 
etc.    Month's  treatment,  including  Insufflator, 

$2. 5c. 
GASTRINE. 

A  new  and    valuable  remedy  for  Dyspepsia, 

^1.25. 
NATROLITHIC  SALTS.     For  Constipa- 


tion, 


50  cts. 
At  Druggists,  or  from 

CHEMICAL  CO.,  YIuI^m  ^.  ^. 

Send  for  Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


CoMKBOTicuT,  Onenwich. 
Academy  and  Home  for  xo  Boys. 

09tli  Tear  of  Academy,  15th  of  Home.  Piepaia- 
tion  for  College  of  Easiness.  AtMolntety  health- 
ful location  and  genuine  home,  with  relmed  snr- 
roondings.  Gyimiasiam.  References  reqoired. 
J.  U.  Root,  Principal. 


Nbw  York,  North  Granrille. 
Green  Mountain  Seminary  for  Both  Sexea. 

Haa  tpeclAl  offer  to  stadent  or  child  who  sendi  stamp 
and  names  AucxA.  No  profits ;  taltlon  free.  Opportanitj 
will  sorprise  you ;  no  one  need  lack  education.  Wth  year; 
steam  heat ;  large  rooms :  good  board.  Health,  oomlbrt, 
morals,  knowledge.    College,  business,  private  lift. 


North  Carolina,  Ashrtilijs. 
Bingham  School  for  Boys. 

1793.  MaioT  R.  Bt^QBAM^  Superintendent.  1895. 
Established  in  1798. 
Major  Charles  L.  Davis,  U.  8.  Army,  Professor 
of  MQitary  Science  and  Tactics. 


New  Jersey,  Bbrokn  Point. 

School  for  Young  Liadies. 

Location  on  Salt  Water,  eight  mHe»  from  New 
York. 

A.  E.  Sloan.  M.  A.,       Lepra  N.  Clarke,  B.  A., 
Principal.  Lady  Principal. 


The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


Preliminary  fiill  course  begins  September  1 ;  regular 

1. 
magnlflcent  new 

apl 
capacious  hospital  and  dispen- 


wlnter  course  begins  October 

ich 

•rb 
equipped  laboratories; 


Excellent  teaching  fticllities;  magniflcent  new  coUece 
building;   superb  lecture  halls;   large  and  completely 


sary;  lying-in-department  for  teaching  clinical  obstet- 
rics ;  large  clinics.    Send  for  catalogue,  and  address 
DAVID  STREETT.  M.  D..  Dean, 
403  N.  Exeter  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Connecticut,  Simsbury. 
McLean  Seminary  for  Girls. 
College     preparatory      and      English    courses. 
French,  uerman.  Art,   Music.     Attractive  and 
healthful  location.    Terms  $300  to  $400. 

Address   Rev.  J.  B.  McLean. 


Connecticut,  New  Haven, 66  Hillhouse  Avenue,. 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 
West  End  Institute.  Mrs.  Cady  and  Miss  Cady^ 
Principals.  I*re8cribed  and  Elective  Courses  or 
Study,  or  College  Preparatory  Course.  Circulars. 
Early  application  necessary. 


Oxford,  North  Carolina. 
Horner  Military  School. 
A    model    home   school    for 


boys.      Healthfol 


climate.    First-class  appointments  in  every  re- 
spect.   For  catalogue,  address 

Horner  &  Drewbt. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

JULIUS  £ICHBERG,  Foimder. 


V\ivuo,  vloUti,  voice,  organ,  languages,  art.    Fall 


Idneatlonal  InilUuUons— Cootinued. 

B^!.  5ti]iimifMs'..'g!gaff.',a:: 

H*aiiACBi)*Bm,  Gbeekfirld. 
Proapecl  Hill  School  for  Oirls. 

JakeiiC.  PABaom,  PriiurlpZ. 


lies.    Sp«cUIMtid( 


Ma  denu  ftdml  itw 


Nkw  York,  Nfw  Yomb  Citt. 
Mlaa  Chlaholm. 

SCHOOL   FOR   OIRLB. 
Will  i»«pen  Oct 


W  H.  CBth  StrMt. 


Educate    for     bu*ine«a 
Commercial  College 

Anil  School  of  Shortbuiil, 
ra|)hy^    Shorthand  s\ 
Senif  tor   free   trifti 
Cltaloeue  far  BtKinp. 
H.  L.  Wl 


tttod,  TjrpewrlUQItt  ftDd  Telu- 
suee/ati/uUytauffht  by  maw. 
J  coune.    LkTge  llIoiUMad 


WkUrtovn,  S.  D. 


Bdintional  InttUntloiu  —  Continiied. 

A  Oood  School. 

Do  Ttni  wvit  an  •duotion,  olauioal,  MlentUlc, 
bmlnaM.  lecal  phummmiUcal,  muaiisl.  or  flna 
krt,  or  oo  jaa  «r*Dt  Id  educate  your  cblldien? 
Ueo.  eenil  for  aUlofpie  of  [be  Ohio  Nobhal 
IThitbkhtv,  Ada,  Ohio,  ane  of  the  IkineC  and 
beet  ■chooU  in  ttie  counti;.  Lut  *nniia]  enroll- 
meiit,  2,SH.  30  SUUa  repteeentsd ;  aln  teienl 
foreign  cotintrlee.  AdvantafieB  uoexcelled.  Kx- 
peiiHfl  low;  will  ramlBh  nioiu.  icood  batkrd  In 
private  famllv,  and  tuition  ten  weAu,  for  fW:  4> 

'"i.tllS.   Haa  unlverall)'  powen  and  oonR~ 

sreee.    Teachers  are  tboronKh  and  ex) 


11  degreee. 
leneed.     fitu 


boTongh  ■ 


H.  B.  LaSB.  A.  X..  ] 


KiHOirroH.  Nbw  Yoax. 

Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys. 

Joim  H.  CBoaa,  A.  H. 


jintHElL'S  JWS'JCHOOl.  SjfAfS 

KlUIair.    On&nqoilbi  lor  mAmatlon  good  rSmraarr. 


of  marked  ability,  though  ntnall  meaai,  iieed  fail 
in  necure  a  Nomiil,  Col]egtaI«.  Art.  or  Musical 
ediicaclon. 

rj)NKEi-TIPtIT,  Norwalk. 
Mis*   Baird'a    Inatitute   for   Oirla. 
Twenu-»coni]  year.    Ihiioarv.  Intermediate  and 
. ,     tarefu  I  attention  to 

bulldlnEi,ateamheat, 


college  prei>aratoi 
Inianilesrent  light,  Kjmnaalui 


Rhook  IftLAxn.  Eait  Oreenwlch. 
East  Greenwich  Academy. 
Founded    1802.     Both  hisb.     On  Narrannael 
Bay.     Sieam  heat.      Eleclrlr   liKht.    Endowei 
Twelve  Coiirsei,    (200  a  year.     For  llliuttau 

Rev,  F.  D.  Blakeslke.  U.  D. 


COLLEGE. 


at«l  iDitltQtlon 


YouflK  people  thoroughly  prepared  aa  Booii- 
keepera,  SlenognplMra,  Teacban.  and  bualnea* 

men    supplied    with    sucb    aaslitanu    iritbaat 

A  set  of  4e  Finely  GneraTed  copies  of  writing 

Colleice,  who  will  notify  us  of  that  fact.  Kncloaa 
a  J-cenc  stainu  for  uostage,  and  addresa  J.  T. 
HENDERSON,  l-rtt.  of  Phe  Obetlin  BufteeM 
roUtge  i'o..  Box  WH,  OBEBLtM.  O, 


School  of  Chemistry  and  PbBTmacy 
In  the   University  of   Michigan.     TralalDC  for 
wTvirp  aa  an  analytical  or  inanufarturlng  chem- 
Inl.    The  re^islerof  Alumni,  wllh  the  orofeiuilonal 
oi'>iu|iatlon  of  each,  fliminheil  on  ap|i]icatliiu. 


Miss  Carrick,  Professor  of  Mi 


DESKS 

AND 

FILES. 

SCHOOL  FURNITORE,  SUPPLIES, 

CHORCHS) 
FURIIITOBE, 


take  leaMiiuilii  music  and  harmnny,  also '. 

If  wisbeil.    MiiKtiltlcenI  aea  anil  mountain  scenery 

In  must  ptctiirpnine  part  of  •'—  "--'-' — 

<io«l  liathlnic,  siilen-lbl.  Iiraci 
Adilrwn,  It  (■  Tpct, 


^Vlirn  writing  ^leaac  meU^c^Tttli  kKSna. 


Books  . 


From  the  press  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Company, 


THE  ARENA  PUBLISHING  CO.'S  LIST  OF 
NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


THE   HEART   OF   OLD  HICKORY,  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

OF  TENNESSEE. 

Ready  October  25. 
By  WILL  ALLEN  DROMQOOLE.  Cloih^  ^1.25;  paper ^  50  cents. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Arena  Publishing  Company 
has  in  press  a  book  of  short  stories  by  the  popular  Tennessee  author.  Will 
Allen  Dromgoole,  entitled  **  The  Heart  of  Old  Hickory,  And  Other  Stories 
of  Tennessee,"  embracing  eight  stories,  as  follows : 

X.  The  Heart  of  Old  Hickory.  5.  Rag^. 

a.  Fiddling  His  Way  to  Fame.  6.  The  Heart  of  the  Woods. 

3.  A  Wonderful  Experience  Meeting.  7.  Old  Logan's  Courtship. 

4.  Who  Broke  Up  de  Meetin'?  8.  Christmas  at  the  Comer  Grocery. 

The  work,  which  will  be  brought  out  in  a  handsome  style,  "will  contain 
a  frontispiece  of  Miss  Dromgoole  from  her  latest  photograph. 


POLITICS  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

Ready  in  November. 
By  F.  W.  SCHULTZ.  Cloth,  51.25;  paper^  50  centu 

This  book  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  who  desire  to  be  \vell 
informed  in  the  literature  of  the  day  that  has  for  its  aim  a  more  intelligent 
grasp,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  the  corruption  in  politics  that  thwarts 
the  endeavors  of  reformers.  The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  set  forth 
and  remedies  suggested.  If  people  at  large  were  possessed  of  the  facts 
presented  by  the  author,  without  doubt  rings  and  bosses  would  be  rapidly 
eliminated  from  our  political  system. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^* 


For  Stilt'  bv  all  IsH^ksflUrs .     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Copley  Squ.ve.  Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Afeus, 


THE  WORLD  OF  BOOKS. 


A  Manusanpt  Story  of  the  New  South,  Dealing  mith  the  Negro  Problem,  by  a 
Southern  Woman — Glimpses  of  -  Africa  by  an  Afro^American  —  Samanthy 
among  the  Colored  Folks  —  Bibofs  Disease  of  Personality  —  Ethun  Attends 
Drama  of  the  Revolution  —  The  Laws  of  Social  Evolution,  by  Bev,  F.  JIf. 
Sprague —  The  Essential  Man,  by  George  C.  Cressey,  Ph.  D. —  The  Chris- 
tian Consciousness:  Its  Relation  to  Evolution  in  Morals  and  in  Doctrine^ 
by  J.  S,  Black — The  Passing  of  Alix,  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  Pfiul —  On  the 
Point,  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  —  T?ie  Cultivators  Hand-Book  on  Universal 
or  Planetary  Law,  by  L,  Chadwick — Sexuality  of  Nature, 


I  have  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  manuscript  of  a  story  of 
southern  life,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
negro  problem  as  seen  by  a  broad- 
minded,  fine-natured  young  woman  of 
the  New  South.  It  is  a  work  which 
when  published  will,  I  believe,  accom- 
plish much  good  by  giving  thinjcing 
men  and  women  of  the  North,  who  are 
less  slaves  of  prejudice  than  lovers  of 
truth,  a  view  of  this  momentous  prob- 
lem from  an  entirely  new  angle.  The 
writer  treats  the  subject  with  great 
breadth  of  spirit  and  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  is  at  once  just  and  thoughtful. 
Bemg  a  strong  Southerner,  the  daughter 
of  parents  who  owned  slaves  before  the 
war,  she  deals  with  the  question  from 
the  southern  point  of  view.  But  her 
love  of  justice  and  her  noble  woman- 
hood enable  her  to  rise  above  partisan- 
ship and  the  bitterness  which  too  often 
marks  the  works  of  writers  of  both  sec- 
tions who  attempt  to  discuss  the  subject. 
I  question,  however,  whether  she  has 
fully  grasped  the  tremendous  nature  of 
the  problem  or  the  logical  sequence  of 
either  the  mistake  of  giving  an  ignorant 
and  newly  emancipated  race  the  ballot 
or  of  forcing  this  race  into  practical  dis- 
franchisement. The  vote  of  an  ignorant 
people  is  a  menace  to  any  government. 
The  denial  of  the  franchise  to  those  who 
are  intelligent  or  morally  and  mentally 
developed  is  a  crime  against  freedom 
and  justice. 


Only  a  few  days  after  I  had  finished 
reading  my  young  friend's  story  dealing 
with  the  negro  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  broad-minded  and  scholarly 
Southern  lady,  I  received  Rev.  C.  C. 
Smith's  new  work,  "Glimpses  of  Africa" 
(published  by  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  Sun- 
day School  Union,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
illustrated  with  over  seventy  photogfrav- 
ures  taken  by  native  artists  and  contain- 
ing three  maps;  cloth,  stamped  in  black 
and  gold;  price  $1.25.  This  volume  con- 
tains an  introduction  by  Bishop  Turner, 
and  having  been  written  by  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  is  of  par- 
ticular interest,  especially  as  coming  from 
a  colored  gentleman  who  had  person- 
ally visited  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  there 
was  a  favorable  opening  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  skill  and  energy  of  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  young  Americans 
of  African  descent. 

Mr.  Smith  went  to  Africa  believing 
that  there  he  -would  find  a  land  where  a 
great  and  glorious  republic  might  be  es- 
tablished for  the  Afro-Americans.  But 
on  this  point  he  seems  to  have  materi- 
ally changed  his  mind.  He  reports  that 
all  along  the  coast  the  cities  and  towns 
are  overrun  with  professional  men  and 
clerks;  that  there  is  a  splendid  field  for 
industrious  agriculturists,  but  not  for- 
educators  or  professional  men  in  pren- 


Books* 

From  the  press  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Company , 

POLITICS  FOR  PRUDENT  PEOPLE. 

Ready  in  October. 
By  SLACK  WORTHINQTON.  Clolh^  %\joo\  paper,  50  cents. 

This  book  is  a  revision  and  abridgment  with  important  alterations  of 
a  work  on  Phonocracy  which  the  author  published  several  years  ago.  The 
author  aims  to  establish  the  propositions  that  **  mankind  can  be  substantially 
benefited  only  by  the  increased  production  and  conservation  of  wealth  *' ; 
that  ^'  wealth  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  civilization  " ;  and  that  **  man- 
kind is  benefited  by  wealth,  if  it  be  reinvested  and  not  consumed,  whosoever 
owns  it."  The  subjects  of  taxation,  franchise,  currency,  and  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  receive  thoughtful  treatment.  The  book  is  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  literature  that  deals  with  legislative  and 
governmental  problems. 

NICODEMUS. 

An  appropriate  gift  book. 
By  GRACE  SHAW  DUFF.  Extra  cloth,  75  cents. 

A  short  poem  in  which  Nicodemus  describes  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  Jesus  on  "  that  last  great  day  of  the  feast ;  when  the  golden  glory  of 
a  rising  sun  decked  roof  and  dome,  and  edged  with  lustrous  line  the  gently 
swaying  palms."     Of  the  effect  of  the  words  of  Jesus  he  says : 

*•  When  He  spoke,  his  words 
And  voice  seemed  fitted  parts  of  some  great  psalm." 

And  of  His  look  : 

<*  But  as  He  turned 
I  looked  again  into  His  eyes,  and  in 
Their  depths  my  soul  met  His  —  and  then  I  knew 
In  very  truth  —  He  was  the  Son  of  God." 

BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES. 

Ready  in  October. 
By  KATE  CLARK  BROWN.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

"  What  becomes  of  the  souls  that  do  not  pass  through  the  *  pearly 
gates  ?  ' "  This  question  is  as  old  as  religion.  Human  reason  has  not  found 
a  satisfactory  answer,  and  probably  most  people  think  the  question  un- 
answerable by  man;  and  yet  men  will  speculate  as  they  always  have 
speculated  upon  this  mystery.  Our  author  offers  a  speculative  solution  of 
this  profoundly  mysterious  problem  in  a  story  which  contains  passages  of 
much  pathos  and  dramatic  power.  And  many  a  reader  will  be  glad  to  be 
indebted  to  the  author  for  an  hour  agreeably  spent. 
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other  than  agricultural.  On  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  latter  occupation,  how- 
ever, he  observes  that  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  skilled  ag^ricul- 
turists.  Fruit  farming  conducted  sys- 
tematically at  Freetown,  Monrovia, 
Accra,  Lagos,  and  a  number  of  other 
places  on  the  west  and  southwest  coasts 
could  be  made  highly  profitable. 
Poultry  and  stock  raising  could  also  be 
made  highly  remunerative. 

This  work  is  exceedingly  interesting 
not  only  as  a  book  of  travel  but  as  il- 
lustrating the  splendid  possibilities  in- 
herent in  the  colored  man.  When  one 
remembers  that  he  is  only  from  one 
to  two  centuries  from  savagery  his 
achievements  are  truly  remarkable. 
But  one  feels  somewhat  disappointed 
after  reading  the  book  to  find  that  the 
author  sees  so  little  in  Africa  to  en- 
courage the  aspiring  Afro-American  in 
the  dream  of  founding  on  that  new-old 
world  a  great  republic,  in  which  the 
colored  man  might  demonstrate  to  the 
world  what  might  be  accomplished. 
This  volume  deserves  wide  reading.  It 
is  instructive  and  interesting. 


ceived.  It  is  excellently  illustrated,  and 
those  who  enjoy  the  inimitable  Josiah 
Allen's  Wife's  works  should  not  fail  to 
peruse  this  volume  (cloth;  pp.  388; 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York). 


Another  view  of  this  same  problem  is 
found  in  Marietta  Holley's  "Samanthy 
among  the  Colored  Folks."  Here,  in 
her  characteristic,  quaint,  homely  and 
illiterate  language,  Samanthy  gives  the 
reader  a  vast  amount  of  sound  philos- 
ophy in  her  inimitable  and  humorous 
style.  Perhaps  the  volume  is  too  deeply 
shaded  with  the  tragedies  which  so 
darkened  the  ill-starred  reconstructive 
period,  but  on  the  whole  the  author 
takes  a  broad  view.  She  seems  to  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  friction  between  the  two  races  will 
become  so  great  that  each  will  desire  to 
separate,  and  that  a  new  republic  will 
rise  in  Africa.  In  this,  despite  Mr. 
Smith's  view,  she  may  prove  a  prophet 
as  well  as  a  philosopher;  for  we  cannot 
fairly  judge  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  from  the  ill-considered 
and  lame  attempts  which  have  hitherto 
been   made  toward   civilization. 

"Samanthy among  the  Colored  Folks" 
deserves  a  wider  reading  than  it  has  re- 


"The  Disease  of  Personality,"  by 
Prof.  T.  Ribot,  is  a  work  which  all 
students  of  the  new  psychology  and 
psychical  science  should  read  (pp.  162; 
cloth  75  cents;  paper  25  cents;  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
111.).  The  present  publication  is  the 
authorized  translation  of  the  second  re- 
vised edition.  One  may  not  agree  with 
the  author  in  many  of  his  conclusions, 
and  I  am  frank  enough  to  say  a  num- 
ber of  his  views  I  do  not  share;  never- 
theless the  work  is  worthy  of  careful 
reading,  although  I  think  he  often 
bases  his  conclusions  on  insufficient 
data. 


The  f\rst  volume  of  "Washington,  or 
The  Revolution,"  a  drama  written  by 
Ethan  Allen,  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Revolutionary  hero,  has  recently  ap- 
peared (cloth  $1.50,  paper  50  cents. 
Vol.  I,  "From  the  Boston  Massacre  to 
the  Surrender  of  Burgoyne."  F.  T. 
Neely,  Chicago  and  New  York).  This 
work  is  written  for  reading  rather  than 
acting.  It  brings  the  leading  figures  of 
the  Revolution  vividly  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  and  by  closely  adhering  to 
history  gives  a  striking  and  most  inter- 
esting story  (A  the  Revolution.  I  have 
been  most  agreeably  surprised  in  this 
volume,  which  marshals  the  facts  of  the 
founding  of  our  government  before  the 
reader  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
real,  and  being  real  in  their  imagery 
they  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  But 
the  chid  charm  of  the  work  seems  to  me 
to  lie  in  the  clear  manner  in  which  the 
author  emphasizes  the  great  principles 
for  which  our  fathers  staked  their  all. 

To-day  we  are  surfeited  with  counter- 
feit patriotism  and  the  hollow  show 
without  the  breath  of  life.  Our  boys 
are  being  drilled  for  soldiers  at  a  time 
when  the  sword  should  be  beaten  into 
the  ploughshare — and  we  call  this  pa- 
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POEMS. 

By  EDWIN  BALTZLBY.  Cloth, 

In  this  beautifully  printed  volume  we  are  introduced  to  a  new  aspirant  for 
the  honor  of  being  enrolled  in  the  small  but  select  band  of  the  American 
poets.  The  author  is  a  busy  man  of  aflairs  rather  than  a  poet  by  profession, 
and  he  here  gives  us  the  fruit  of  so  much  of  his  leisure  as  has  been  devoted 
to  literary  work.  He  has  evidently  been  a  keen  and  sympathetic  observer  of 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  much  of  the  best  of  his  work  is  the  out- 
come of  the  impressions  produced  on  his  mind  by  her  varying  aspects  and 
moods  —  by  mountain  and  river,  sky  and  cloud,  sunshine  and  storm,  twi- 
light and  moonlight,  forest  and  bird.  The  work  is  appropriately  divided 
into  four  parts,  corresponding  to  the  seasons:  i.  Springtime:  Dreamtime ; 
2.  Summer:  Awakening;  3.  Autumn:  Strifetime;  and  4.  Winter :  Medi- 
tation. The  two  longest  and  most  important  poems,  "  The  Conquest"  and 
'*  Lamonian  Vale,"  are  cast  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  the  latter,  in  its  smooth 
and  sensuous  rhythm,  reminds  us  of  Tennyson's  "  Lotus  Eaters."  In  '*  Eva- 
lyn,"  the  narrative  form  is  adopted  with  such  success  as  to  give  one  a  rem- 
iniscence of  Parneirs  "  Hermit."  This  charming  volume  may  be  recom-. 
mended  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  American 
poetry. 

OUT  OF  THE  PAST.  In  Press. 

By  E,  ANSON  MORE,  JR.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  interesting  and  instructive  book  sefs  forth  in  the  nature  of  an  alle- 
gory, the  unending  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  The  story  gives  in 
outline  the  possible  life  of  a  Brahmin  ;  his  views  of  the  conduct  and  duty  of 
wives,  the  origin  of  *' sute  or  suttee"  —  the  burning  of  the  wife  with  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  and  the  reason  for  it.  Thought-transference,  also, 
is  touched  upon  in  a  new  and  fascinating  way.  The  story  is  full  of  incident, 
its  descriptions  are  graphic,  and  its  style  is  often  masterly. 
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triotism.  The  firecrackers  and  bunting 
are  everywhere  present  on  the  Fourth  of 
July;  but  how  many  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day  are  weighing  the  great  problems 
of  human  rights  and  justice  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  soul  which  alone  count 
for  aught  in  the  progress  of  civilization? 
As  in  politics,  so  in  religion;  vast  or- 
ganizations are  formed,  bands  play, 
banners  fly,  badges  decorate  members, 
but  when  we  urge  resolutions  for  uni- 
versal arbitration,  when  the  plea  is 
made  to  these  bodies  to  denounce  the 
fostering  of  the  savage  by  military 
drills,  when  we  urge  them  to  oppose 
the  brutalizing  influence  of  vivisection, 
or  make  any  other  great,  humane,  and 
ennobling  proposition  in  harmony  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  promptly 
receive  the  cold  shoulder.  Patriotism 
and  religion  to-day  are  too  much  lacking 
in  the  breath  of  life.  Prejudice,  policy, 
and  a  blind  willingness  to  follow  leaders 
are  present  where  we  should  find  prin- 
ciple and  a  deep,  unflagging  loyalty  to 
justice  and  purity. 

This  history  of  the  Revolution  is  valu- 
able, as  it  brings  home  to  the  reader  very 
clearly  the  stupendous  fact  that  it  was 
the  broad  prii\ciples  of  justice,  freedom, 
and  the  right  of  humanity  which  made 
the  frail  little  colonies  invincible.  This 
work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  land.  It  should  be 
read  by  parents  during  the  long  winter 
evenings  to  their  children;  for  its  elevat- 
injf,  aside  from  its  instructive,  character 
will  awaken  the  conscience  and  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  our  people. 


"The  Laws  of  Social  Evolution,"  by 
Rev.  F.  M.  Sprague,  is  a  criticism  of 
Benjamin  Kidd's  famous  **Social  Evo- 
lution" (pp.  i66;  price  $i;  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston).  Mr.  Sprague,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  author  of  "Socialism 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation." 

"Social  Evolution,"  by  Benjamin 
Kidd,  is  regarded  by  one  eminent  critic 
as  the  greatest  book  since  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species,"  and  by  another  as 
a  "trap  for  clergymen":  by  one  as 
"thoroughly  scientific,"  and  by  another 
as    misapprehending    the    "fundamental 


laws"  of  science.  Such  a  book  is  either 
difficult  to  understand,  or  occupies  de- 
batable ground.  In  either  case  a  crit- 
ical examination  is  required.  This  is 
made  by  Mr.  Sprague,  who  endeavors  to 
analyze  that  work  which  the  author  has 
found  to  be  contrary  to  universally  ac- 
cepted principles  and  axiomatic  truth. 
Mr.  Sprague  alms  not  merely  to  refute 
or  explain,  but  also  to  construct,  and  to 
that  end  formulates  a  statement  of  the 
true  principles  which  govern  social 
progress.  As  the  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject is  increasing  from  day  to  day,  this 
work  will  prove  a  timely  addition  to  the 
controversy  and  be  helpful  to  the 
student.  

"The  Essential  Man:  A  Monograph 
on  Personal  Immortality  in  the  Light  of 
Reason,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by 
George  C.  Cressey,  Ph.  D.  (cloth;  price 
75  cents;  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston). 
This  small  volume  is  a  discussion  on  this 
subject  of  great  value  to  all  thoughtful 
investigators.  Mr.  Cressey  observes, 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who 
in  the  light  of  modern  research  find  it 
impossible  to  accept  the  claims  of  any 
assumed  supernatural  revelation,  and 
who  are  also  uninfluenced  by  the  claims 
of  modern  spiritualism,  but  who  are 
nevertheless  deeply  interested  in  the 
problem  of  immortality;  and  it  is  to 
such  that  he  personally  addresses  his 
argument.  Revelation  and  the  claims 
of  spiritualism  are  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected,  his  argument  being  based  on 
reason  and  made  to  conform  to  the  de- 
mands of  modern  scientific  methods. 
The  work  is  ably  written  and  will  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
persons  who  are  troubled  with  doubt  as 
to  a  future  existence,  or  who  are  seri- 
ously interested  in  the  question,  "If  a 
man  die  shall  he  live  again?"  I  am 
glad  that  so  scholarly  and  temperate  a 
rcasoncr  as  Mr.  Cressey  has  discussed 
it.  

"The  Christian  Consciousness:  Its 
Relation  to  Evolution  in  Morals  and  in 
Doctrine."  by  J.  S.  Black  (cloth:  $1.25; 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston),  is  a  new  work 
which   has  just   appeared   dealing   with 
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HILL-CREST  :    A  Novel. 

By  JULIA  COLLITON  PLBWBLLYN.  Cloth.  $1.25;  paptr,  50  cents. 

Hill-Crest  is  the  homestead  of  an  Irish- American  family,  consisting 
of,  father,  four  motherless  daughters,  poor  but  proud,  and  an  old  maiden 
sister-in-law.  A  beautiful  and  fashionable  young  lady  cousin  is  a  disturbing 
element.  The  principal  hero  is  an  ideal  young  clergyman.  The  interest 
of  this  well-written  love  story  centres  in  three  love  affairs  that  end  in  happy 
marriages.  The  narrative  is  marked  by  fine  feeling  and  pervaded  by  a 
strongly  religious  and  moral  tone. 


HIS  PERPETUAL  ADORATION :  The  Captain's  Old  Diary. 

By  Rev.  JOSEPH  F.  FLINT.  Cloth,  $1,2$;  paper,  $0  cents. 

This  extremely  interesting  and  realistic  war  story  is  told  in  the  form  of 
a  diary  left  at  his  death  by  a  veteran  who  had  been  a  captain  with  Grant  at 
Vicksburg  and  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea.  Two  or  three  of 
the  great  events  of  the  war  are  told  in  stirring  fashion,  but  the  narrative 
deals  mainly  with  the  inside  life  of  the  soldier  in  war-time,  and  its  physical 
and  moral  difHcuIties. 


THE  SNOWS  OF  YESTER-YEAR:    A  Novel. 

By  WILBERTINE  TETERS.  Cloth,  $1.2$;  paper,  ^o  cents. 

The  interest  of  this  realistic  and  powerful  novel  of  character  analysis 
centres  mainly  in  "  the  Madame,"  as  the  heroine  is  called  throughout  the 
story,  which  is  written  with  remarkable  insight  into  character.  The  inci- 
dental discussions  are  so  original  and  clever  that  the  reader's  interest  is  held 
enchained  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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religious  problems.  The  author,  in  the 
preface,  says:  "The  study  of  Christian 
Consciousness  is  in  its  infancy,  but  the 
study  of  it  is  an  aid  to  the  development 
of  it.  It  seems  strange  at  this  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
that  there  should  be  an  undeveloped  and 
unused  function  of  the  Christian  life;  a 
function  which  not  only  accounts  for 
moral  and  dogmatic  phenomena,  but 
also  makes  God  more  real  to  men." 

This  book  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  subject. 
It  comes  at  a  time  of  need.  It  deals  not 
only  with  the  literature  that  has  hitherto 
gathered  round  its  central  theme,  **The 
Christian  Consciousness,"  but  it  also 
has  to  do  with  Professor  Drummond's 
"Ascent  of  Man,"  and  with  Benjamin 
Kidd's  "Social  Evolution." 

The  placing  of  the  "Christian  Con- 
sciousness" along  with  the  Bible,  the 
church,  and  the  reason  as  a  source  of 
authority  may  seem  revolutionary,  but 
by  many  it  will  be  regarded  as  being  the 
formal  statement  of  a  position  that  has 
to  some  extent  been  already  granted. 
The  work  is  strong,  scholarly,  and  very 
suggestive.  It  is  certainly  in  the  line  of 
religious  evolution  and  will  receive  at- 
tention from  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
telligent Christians  who  are  seeking  to 
reconcile  the  experience  they  have  at- 
tained in  spiritual  things,  with  the  faith 
of  their  fathers. 

"The  Passing  of  Alix,"  by  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Paul  (cloth  $1.25,  paper  50  cents; 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston),  is 
a  bright  American  society  novel,  written 
by  one  who  is  evidently  familiar  with 
the  heau  monde  of  New  York  and  its 
mode  of  life.  The  heroine,  nee  Alix 
Bethune,  is  a  beautiful  young  American 
girl  born  and  brought  up  in  Virginia. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Frenchman  of 
an  old,  wealthy,  and  noble  family,  who 
had  married  a  young  woman  of  Virginia 
and  settled  in  that  state.  Alix  is  half 
an  orphan,  her  mother  having  "died  at 
the  birth  of  her  little  daughter." 

When  Alix  is  seventeen  her  father 
takes  her  to  France,  and  a  year  later,  in 
accordance  with  the  French  custom,  he 


makes  for  her  a  marriage  de  convenance 
with  the  Marquis  de  Morier,  a  distin- 
guished but  dissolute  member  of  an  old 
family,  who  is  apparently  about  twice 
her  own  age.  A  grand  wedding  takes 
place  in  Notre  Dame  cathedral,  of 
which  a  brilliant  description  is  given. 
Like  a  good  many  other  marriages 
which  begin  with  a  grand  wedding, 
however,  that  of  Alix  and  the  marquis 
does  not  turn  out  happily.  The  honey- 
moon is  scarcely  over  before  Alix's 
father  dies  suddenly  in  Paris,  leaving 
her  a  $4,000,000  heiress,  and  she  discov- 
ers that  her  husband  is  an  inveterate 
gambler,  who  has  apparently  married 
her  to  obtain  money  wherewith  to  pur- 
sue his  feivorite  pastime.  She  accord- 
ingly at  once  separates  from  him,  and 
returns  to  Virginia,  where  in  due  time 
an  heir  to  her  fortune  and  to  the  mar- 
quis' title  is  born,  the  marquis  himself 
dying  shortly  after. 

The  young  and  beautiful  widow  re- 
solves to  devote  the  next  ten  years  of 
her  life  to  bringing  up  her  young  son, 
and  she  divides  her  time  between  her 
estate  in  Virginia  and  a  luxurious  apart- 
ment in  New  York;  and  there  are  pleas- 
ant descriptions  of  a  Christmas  fete  in 
Virginia,  visits  to  the  g^and  opera  in 
New  York,  and  other  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  immensely 
wealthy  American  widow. 

She  has,  of  course,  a  lover,  a  superb 
young  man  named  Paul  Volmar;  and 
though  she  returns  his  love,  she  deems 
it  her  duty  not  to  marry  again  till  her 
son  is  ten  years  of  age,  when  the  wed- 
ding day  is  fixed.  3efore  the  marriage 
takes  place,  however,  Alix  is  killed  by  a 
fall  from  her  horse,  and  her  lover  is  left 
desolate.  The  interest  of  the  story  is 
added  to  by  certain  thrilling  spiritual- 
istic experiences  of  the  heroine,  and  also 
by  some  reincarnation  reminiscences  of 
"herself  and  her  lover. 

This  striking  novel  should  have  a 
wide  sale  among  that  numerous  class  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  high  life  in 
New  York  and  in  the  doings  of  society 
people,  and  also  among  believers  in  oc- 
cultism, the  number  of  whom  seems  to 
be  increasing  year  by  year. 
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THE  STRIKE  OP  A  SEX. 

By  QBORQB  N.  MILLER.  Pricey  paper,  25  cents. 

This  little  book  dealing  with  the  rights  Qf  women  in  the  marriage  relation  has  cre- 
ated a  profound  sensation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  in  its  thirty-fifth 
edition. 

Interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  Married  readers  will  regret  that  the  scientific  dis- 
covery it  refers  to  (Zugassent's  Discovery)  is  not  explained.  —  N,  Y,  youmalist, 

I  wish  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman  in  this  republic  would  read  it.  The  author  has 
looked  into  the  heart  of  woman,  and  with  unspeakable  love  for  both  sexes  has  written  the 
truth. — Kate  Field's  Washington, 

POVERTY'S  FACTORY. 

By  Rev.  STANLEY  L.  KREBS,  M.  A.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25  cenfs. 

The  book  is  devoid  of  anything  like  prejudice  against  any  class  whatever.  The 
author  does  not  seem  to  possess  an  atom  of  that  element  in  his  being.  He  speaks  to 
capitalists,  laborers,  citizens  and  clergy  with  uniform  directness  and  deference.  His 
discussion  of  the  burning  questions  involved  is  fair  and  fearless,  candid  and  courteous. 
He  believes  that  reasonable  anTl  manly  men  are  never  afraid  to  hear  the  truth,  however 
unpalatable  that  truth  may  be.  He  spares  none ;  he  loves  all.  This  striking  little 
volume  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  clergyman,  laborer,  business  and  professiooaJ 
man  in  the  country. 

THE  DOUBLE  MAN. 

By  F.  B.  DO  WD.  Cloth,  j^i.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  story  of  spiritualistic  phenomena  and  hypnotism.  It  is  a  study  in  the 
complexities  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  presents  two  startling  types  in  contrast 
—  the  spiritually  aspiring  mind  and  the  carnal  and  selfish  mind.  It  shows  that  intellect 
alone  cannot  fill  the  demands  of  the  soul.  The  mind  and  life  must  be  spiritualized. 
The  hero's  journeyings  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  follow  the  drama  as  it  is  played 
out  on  earth,  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  are  adherents  of  spiritualism  or  students  of 
theosophy  and  other  occult  theories. 

THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  A  LAWYER.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  movement  for  a  larger  social  and 
political  freedom  for  women,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lawyer,  an  orthodox  Presby- 
terian of  uncompromising  literalism,  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  scriptures  as  the  word  and  law  of  God.  It  deals  with  the  whole  question  largely 
from  the  religious  and  scriptural  standpoint.  He  considers  that  the  woman's  movement 
reaches  down  to  the  foundations  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  opposes  it  on  every 
jjround.  He  deals  successively  with  every  phase  of  the  matter — Marriage,  Lessons 
from  History,  Divorce,  Woman  Suffrage  and  Marriage,  The  Day  of  the  Pulpit,  The 
Effects  of  Woman  Suffrage,  The  Plea  for  Equality,  Woman  Suffrage  in  Cities,  Limited 
Franchise,  Taxation  without  Representation,  and  The  Decay  of  Faith.  As  an  expo- 
sition of  the  uncompromising  orthodox  view  this  brochure  should  find  a  wide  reading 
among  men  and  women  of  liberal  opinions. 
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Persons  who  enjoy  a  bright,  light 
work  of  fiction  which  will  rest  the  mind, 
and  which  is  neither  unduly  exacting  on 
the  one  hand  nor  laden  with  a  lesson  on 
the  other,  will  doubtless  enjoy  Mr. 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole's  new  summer 
idyl,  entitled  "On  the  Point"  (illus- 
trated; pp.  252;  price  $1;  Joseph 
Knight  &  Co.,  Boston).  It  is  a  pleasant 
story  for  leisure  moments.  The  pub- 
lishers deserve  credit  for  supplement- 
ing the  author's  work  by  producing  a 
most  attractive  volume  both  in  letter- 
press and  binding. 


L.  Chadwick  has  published  a  unique 
volume  entitled  "The  Cultivative  Hand- 
book on  Universal  or  Planetary  Law" 
(cloth;  price  $1;  published  by  the 
author,  2^  Pine  St.,  Chicago.  111.).  In 
speaking  of  his  work  the  author  says: 
"This  science,  which  has  always  been 
considered  a  blind  mystery,  understood 
by  comparatively  few,  is  treated  in  this 
book  in  a  manner  as  never  before  pre- 
sented to  the  ordinary  reader.  How  all 
the  elements  of  the  earth,  including  elec- 
tricity, operate  under  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  plain  knowledge  of  the  Cre- 
ator's laws  is  as  essential  in  agriculture 
as  it  is  in  religion." 


A  new  work  displaying  much  research 
entitled  "Sexuality  of  Nature"  has  re- 
cently been  published  (cloth;  price  75 
cents;  published  by  the  New  Church 
Union).  The  Literary  World  thus  de- 
scribes this  volume:  "The  object  of  this 
essay  is  to  show  that  everything  in  crea- 
tion partakes  either  of  masculine  or 
feminine  qualities.  The  writer  uses  the 
word  'marriage'  to  denote  all  unions 
analogous  to  the  human  both  in  matter 
and  spirit,  and  the  word  'sex'  to  express 
the  separate  qualities  by  which  he  would 
divide   things   into   two   great  sections 


and  divisions.  He  goes  on  to  explain 
in  a  lofty  and  serious  manner  the  func- 
tions of  sex  not  only  in  animals  and 
plants,  but  in  inorganic  matter  as  re- 
vealed by  chemistry  and  in  all  depart- 
ments of  nature.  Thus,  water  is  the 
masculine,  land  the  feminine  element  in 
the  composition  of  the  globe;  the  sun 
is  the  father  and  the  earth  is  the  mother 
of  heat;  in  language  the  consonants  are 
masculine,  the  vowels  feminine,  and  so 
on.  The  symbolism  here  defined  and 
the  explanations  of  the  figurative  use  of 
language  in  the  old  Grecian  and  Hebrew 
myths  have  a  curious  interest,  but  much 
of  the  book  is  fantastically  drawn  out." 


"Edith:  A  Story  of  Chinatown,"  by 
Harry  M.  Johnson  (cloth  75  cents: 
paper  25  cents)  is  to  be  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Beacon  Library,  one  of 
the  most  popular  series  issued  by  the 
Arena  Publishing  Company.  It  is  a 
story  that  grapples  boldly  with  a  crying 
evil.  It  deals  with  a  nefarious  traffic 
that  is  openly  carried  on  under  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  It  tells  of  the  abduction  and 
seduction  of  a  young  girl,  and  of  her 
discovery  by  her  father  and  mother 
(through  the  instrumentality  of  a  young 
newspaper  reporter)  in  one  of  the  low 
"dives"  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San 
Francisco.  The  object  of  the  story  is  to 
bring  this  condition  of  things  to  the 
attention  of  the  great  mass  of  American 
men  and  women,  so  that  the  matter  may 
be  ventilated  in  public  discussion  and 
remedied.  The  author  intimates  that 
the  public  exhibition  of  young  wom«n 
for  hire  has  been  an  institution  of  China- 
town for  twenty  years,  without  any  at- 
tempt having  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  people  or  the  authorities  of  San 
Francisco,  to  rid  the  city  of  so  great  a 
reproach  to  its  civilization  and  human- 
ity. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


"Agnosticism     and      Religion,"  by 

George    J.     Lucas.      Cloth;     pp.  136. 

Published    by    John    Murphy    &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


"The  Lost  Paradise,"  by  Marie 
Welsh.  Paper;  pp.  252;  price  25  cents. 
Published  by  the  Mascot  Publishing 
Co.,  169  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York^  N 
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From  the  press  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Company, 
A  JOURNEY  TO  VENUS. 

By  QUSTAVUS  W.  POPE.  CUth,  ^x.50;  p^ptr,.  50  eemis. 

This  romance,  by  a  writer  who  may  well  be  called  the  American  Jules 
Verne,  gives  a  most  entertaining  and  exciting  account  of  a  trip,  by  a  com- 
bined party  of  Terrestrials  and  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Mars,  to  the  planet 
Venus  by  means  of  the  **  ethervolt,"  which  enables  them  to  span  the  inter- 
planetary spaces  at  a  speed  far  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

The  exploration  of  Venus  which  the  party  makes  is  full  of  exciting  adventures, 
hairbreadth  escapes,  and  perilous  vicissitudes,  among  primeval  monsters 
and  semi-human  creatures,  the  episodes  following  each  other  in  such  breath- 
less succession  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  never  flags.  A  vein  of  humor 
runs  through  the  book,  which  makes  it  as  amusing  as  it  is  exciting.  The 
author  has  produced  a  work  which  will  take  a  high,  if  not  the  highest, 
place  among  those  of  its  kind.  Neither  Jules  Verne  nor  Rider  Haggard 
ever  wrote  anything  better. 

The  book  is  highly  illustrated. 

PUSHED  BY  UNSEEN  HANDS. 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDNER.  C/olk,  $t,oo;  paper,  $0  cents. 

The  fourth  edition  is  now  ready. 

Must  add  to  her  already  enviable  reputation. — Boston  Traveller. 

The  book  is  clever,  dramatic,  and  in  a  literary  sense  has  much  merit. — 
Nerw  York  Times. 

Fascinating  to  the  imagination. — Nenv  Orleans  Picayune. 

The  perusal  of  one  [story]  seduces  to  the  perusal  of  all. —  The  News^ 
Detroit,  Mich. 

PILATE'S  QUERY. 

By  S.  C.  CLARK.  Cloth,  $1,2$;  paper,  ^o  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  books,  setting  forth  the 
claims  and  the  data  of  Spiritualism,  ever  written.  The  work  is  put  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  and  it  portrays  the  soul  history  of  a  young  man  and  his 
wife,  with  whose  marriage  the  story  commences.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
taken  from  the  New  Testament,  Pilate's  famous  question,  '*  What  is  Truth  }  " 
The  husband  is  a  doubter  and  investigator  in  religious  matters,  while  his 
wife  is  an  orthodox  believer  in  Episcopalianism ;  and  this  difference  of 
opinion  leads  him  to  investigate,  to  find  out  for  himself  "What  is  truth.'* 
He  examines  Theosophy,  Unitarian  ism,  and  Spiritualism,  and  finally  his 
reason  leads  him  to  become  a  convert  to  Spiritualism.  Their  religious 
differences  lead  to  some  estrangement  and  finally  to  a  quasi-separation 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  devoted  to  showing 
how  they  became  reconciled  and  found  happiness  in  the  consolation  of  the 
same  religion.  This  part  of  the  book  is  very  strongly  and  beautifully 
written  and  exhibits  the  claims  of  Spiritualism  with  a  force  and  lucidity 
wi  h  which  they  have  seldom  been  presented. 
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"Jacques  Damour,"  by  Emile  Zola. 
Cloth;  pp.  368;  price  $1.25.  Published 
by  Copeland  &  Day,  69  Cornhill, 
Bostoji,  Mass. 

"The  Land  of  the  Muskeg,"  by  H. 
Somers  Somerset.  Cloth; ,  pp.  248; 
price  $4.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

« 

"The  Banker's  Dream,"  by  Thomas 
H.  Proctor.  Paper;  pp.  231;  price  25 
cents.  Published  by  Progressive  Book 
Publishing  Co.,  Streeter's  Building, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

"A  Mad  Madonna,"  by  L.  Clarkson 
Whitelock.  Cloth;  pp.  203;  price  $1. 
Published  by  Joseph  Knight  Co.,  196 
Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Washington,  or  the  Revolution,"  by 
Ethan  Allen.  Paper;  pp.  198;  price  50 
cents.  Published  by  F.  Tennison  Neely, 
254  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

"No  Proof,"  Uy  Lawrence  L.  Lynch. 
Paper;  pp.  354.  Published  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"An  01d  Maid's  Love,"  by  Maarten 
Maartens.  Paper;  pp.  326;  price  50 
cents.  Published  by  United  States 
Book  Co.,  310-318  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

"The  Essential  Man,"  by  George 
Croswell  Cressey,  Ph.  D.  Cloth;  pp. 
84.  Published  by  George  H.  Ellis,  141 
Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

"The  Laws  of  Social  Evolution,"  by 


Rev.  Franklin  M.  Sprague.  Cloth;  pp. 
166;  price  $1.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  10  Milk  St,  Boston. 

"A  Study  of  Death,"  by  Henry  Mills 
Alden.  Cloth;  pp.  327;  price  $i.5a 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Franklin  Sq.,  N.  Y. 

"A  Set  of  Rogues,"  by  Frank  Barrett. 
Cloth;  pp.  346;  price  $1.50.  Published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

"Master  and  Man,"  by  Lyof  N. 
Tolstoi.  Cloth;  pp.  64;  price  35  cents. 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  100  Purchase  St.,  Boston. 

"Christian  Consciousness,"  by  J.  S. 
Black.  Cloth;  pp.  244;  price  $1.25. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  10  Milk 
St.,  Boston. 

"Between  the  Lights,"  by  William  G. 
Park.  Cloth;  pp.  98.  Published  by 
Charles  Wells  Moulton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Outline  Study  of  United  States  His- 
tory," by  Harlow  Godard.  Paper;  pp. 
143;  price  50  cents.  Published  by  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"The  Little  Statesman,"  by  K.  L. 
Armstrong.  Paper;  pp.  224;  price  25 
cents.  Published  by  Schulte  Pubjish- 
ing  Company,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

"A  Coin  Catechism,"  by  J.  K.  Upton. 
Cloth;  pp.  96;  price  50  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Werner  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  Mental  Bloirr»- 


AI.BBBT  BBI8BANB. 
phy. 

By  Redelia  Brisbane.  This  work,  in  the 
form  of  au  autobiographical  recital, 
covers  many  of  the  most  important  events 
of  the  century.  Mr.  Brisbane's  unique 
experience  as  a  student,  a  traveller,  and 
a  philosophic  observer,  together  with  his 
rare  power  of  original  thought,  invests 
with  i)eculiar  interest  every  subject 
touched  upon,— prominent  among  which^ 
19  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  movement 
from  the  days  of  St.  Simon  down  to  the 
present  in  which  he  played  an  active  and 
prominent  part.    Cloth,  |2.00. 

THE  HI8TOBY  OF  BBOOK  FABM. 

Py  John  T.  Codman.  The  standard  his- 
tory of  the  fiimouH  social  experiment  by 
one  of  the  few  survivors  who  participated 
in  it. 

Mr.  Codman  deserves  great  praise  for 
having  reproduced  the  Brook  Farm  life 
with  vividness  and  simplicity.  Its  very 
artlessnesM  is  in  its  praise  as  a  book  of 
sketches,  and  it  supplies  a  gap  in  our 
literature  which  lias  been  deplorwl,  but 
which    no    one    else    of    all    the    brilliant 

IK'ople  who  had   to  do  with    Brook   Farm 
las   filled.— Boston    Herald.    Cloth,    ^2.00; 
paper,  75  cents. 

ALONG  SHORE  WITH  A  MAN-OF-WAB. 

By  Mrs.  MARorERiTE  Dickins.  This  is  a 
more  than  usually  entertaining  book  of 
travel  and  of  countries  which  the  people 
of  the  Vnlted  States  are  to  know  more 
Inthuatelv  In  the  near  future.  Heretofore 
eoninierclal  relations  with  South  Ameri- 
can eountrles  have  scarcely  been  encour- 
agliij;  and  never  ciiltlvated.  The  I'nlted 
States  has  awakened  from  such  commer- 
cial blundering  none  too  soon.  The 
author  Is  tl«e  wife  of  Commander  Dlck- 
liiK.  of  the  L'ultecl  States  Navy,  and  has 
shared  with  him  a  sailor's  life  In  many 
parts  of  the  worhl.  The  story  takes  the 
reader  to  nearly  every  Interesting  place 
alons  the  South  AnnTlcan  coast. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean.    Cloth.    $1.50. 


Prophet,  and  Mystic.'*  It  is  a  true  tribute 
from  the  heart  to  a  true  prophet  of  free- 
dom, fraternity,  and  justice,  ever  loyal  to 
the  interest  of  the  oppressed.—New  York 
World.    Cloth.  fl.OO. 


LESSONS      UBABMED     FBOM      OTHER 
LIVES. 

By  B.  O.  Flower.  Hudson  Tuttle  writes 
in  the  "Golden  Gate,"  of  San  Francisco: 
"There  are  countless  writers  who  are  able 
to  write  elegantly,  whose  sentences  are 
faultless  in  construction,  and  charm  by 
the  rhythm  of  their  cadence;  but  there 
are  few  who  combine  with  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  diction  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  earnest  and 
conscientious  desire  to  impart  it  to  others. 
Mr.  Flower  has  not  only  a  charming  style, 
but  his  whole  soul  is  engaged  in  the  sub- 
lect  he  has  under  consideration,  and  be 
Impresses  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  his 
own  sympathetic  fervor.  No  youth  can 
read  these  pages,  so  replete  with  lessons 
of  fortitude,  endurance,  and  noble  pur- 
«rpose,  without  receiving  a  strong  incentive 
to  imitate  the  character  portraj-ed." 
Cloth,  11.00;  paper,  50  cents. 


THE  BISE  OF  THE  SWISS  BEPUBLIC 

By  W.  D.  McCrackan,  A.  M.  The  Rt. 
Hon.  James  Bryce.  M.  P.,  writes  to  the 
author;  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office,  Lon- 
don. W.  C,  Oct.  27,  1S92.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  happilv  blended  the  pictur- 
esque treatment  which  some  partsof  Swiss 
history  demand  with  the  object  of  bringing 
out  the  political  lesson  of  the  last  thirty 
or  fifty  years.  I  trust  your  book  may  do 
much  to  show  our  people,  as  well  as 
yours,  how  much  is  to  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  Swiss  affairs." 
(Jood  as  gold;  a  work  that  should  be 
treasured  by  the  thoughtful  student;  a 
book  to  take  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
book  shelf;  to  be  read  once,  twice,  thrice, 
anil  afterwards  used  for  the  purpose  of 
reference  as  often  as  need  be.— The  New 
York  Herald.    Cloth,  12.00. 


OEBALD    MASSET: 
AND  MYSTIC. 


POET,  PROPHET, 


By  B.  O.  Flower.  Gerald  Massey  will  be 
better  known  to  the  Kngllsh-speaking 
people  fifty  years  from  now  than  he  is  to- 
d:iy.  His  genius  Is  only  Just  beginning 
to  be  recot'iilzejl.  and  .Mr.  B.  O.  Flower 
Me  the  world  a  service  In  his  critical 
aph,       "(iorald      Maascy,      ro<j\. 


SULTAN  TO  SULTAN. 

By  M.  French-Shelpon  (B^^b^  Bwana). 
A  thrilling  account  of  a  remarkable  ex- 
pedlton  to  the  MasI  and  other  hostile 
tribes  of  East  Africa,  which  was  planned 
and  commanded  by  this  intrepid  woman. 
A  sumptuous  volume  of  travels.  Han<l- 
soniely  illustrated;  printed  on  coated 
paper!  and  rh-hly  bound  in  African  red 
«\\\5;-^tv\%\wd  cloth,  $5.00. . 
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HOW  8HAIX  THE  RICH  BSCAPBT 

By  Dr.  Fbank  S.  Billings.    Dr.  Billings 

has   written   a   very   strong  book.— B.    F. 

Underwood. 

Dr.  Billings  is  an  audacious  writer.    The 

most  remarkable  book  I  ever  read.— Hon. 

James      Whitehead,      Nebraska.       Cloth, 

12.00. 

THB  COMING  RETOLUTION. 

By  Henrt  L.  Call.  "A  revolntion  Is 
upon  us;  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
arc  broken  un,"  says  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  ana  the  widespread  interest 
among  thoughtful  men  of  all  classes  in 
economic  problems  is  shown  by  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  any  and  all  studies  of 
our  present  social  condition.  The  latest, 
by  Henry  L.  Call,  called  "The  Coming 
Revolution,"  is  a  scientific,  cold-blooded, 
mathematical  analysis  of  modern  indus- 
trial society  in  which  the  tangled  web  of 
oconomic  falsities,  inconsistencies,  and 
anomalies  Is  shown  with  the  clearness  of 
donionstration  of  a  professor  of  anatomy. 
Its  great  value  is  that  it  gives  a  compre- 
hensive sur\'ey  of  social  conditions  as  a 
whole,  a  view  of  the  entire  field,  while 
other  works  are  devoted  to  particular 
phases  —  money,  land,  and  the  like.  The 
book  holds  the  reader  from  the  first  line  to 
last,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  all 
of  Mr.  Call'M  conclusions  to  admire  his 
excellent  work.— New  York  World  (April 
15,  18U5).    Cloth,  11.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

CIVILIZATION'S  INFERNO. 

By  B.  O.  Flower.  Merits  the  careful 
attention  of  all  students  of  social  prob- 
hMns,  especially  those  pertaining  to  our 
great  cities.  The  volume  is  one  of  re- 
markable tutercHt  and  power.— The  Trav- 
eler, Boston.  Cloth,  fl.OO;  paper,  50 
cents. 

THE  NEW  TIME. 

By  B.  O.  Flow^er.  The  New  York  World 
says:  "It  is  In  every  way  practical,  every- 
day common  sense,  dealing  with  facts  and 
not  theories." 

The  Chicago  Times  says:  "Candor  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  various  economic  sub- 
jects touched  in  the  course  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Flower  is  one  of  the  prominent  're- 
form* writers  of  the  day.  He  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one  writer 
for  the  advancement  of  his  fellow  men 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
HIm  plans,  if  put  in  practical  operation, 
would  be  productive  of  good  to  all." 
Cloth.  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  SOLUTION  OF  THE  MON- 
EY QUESTION. 

By  Arthur  Kitson.  Books  on  the  money 
(luestion  are  multiplying,  but  **A  Scien- 
tific Solution  of  the  Money  Question,"  bv 
Mr.  Arthur  Kitson,  the  latest,  is  one  well 
worthy  the  study,  and  the  careful  study, 
of  every  person  who  wishes  to  take  an 
entire  survey  of  the  field  occupied  by  the 
s<*U»n<'e  of  economics  of  which  the  subject 
of  exchanges  Ih  a  branch  .  .  .  Few  read- 
ers of  Mr.  Kitson  will  accept  all  of  his 
vicwR.  but  his  work  Is  original,  thought- 
ful, honest  and  conservative.— New  York 
Worhl.    Cloth,  $1.2,'>;  paper,  50  cents. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION. 

By  J.  W.  Si'LLiVAX.  This  book  demon- 
strates the  possibility  of  the  universal 
rejjubllc.    It  has  convinced  hosts  of  Ameri- 


cans that  middlemen  in  law-making  must 
go.  It  has  afforded  at  least  one  funda- 
mental proposition  on  which  all  active 
voting  social  reformers  may  unite.  It  has 
induced  many  citizens,  partisans  and  non- 
partisans, conservatives  as  well  as  radi- 
cals, to  believe  that  a  common  work  for 
men  of  all  classes  lies  outside  of  party. 
Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

POVERTY'S  FACTORY. 

By  Rev.  Stanley  L.  Krebs,  M.  A.  This 
is  an  excellent  study  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  our  day  written  by  a  thoughtful, 
liberal  clergyman,  who  is  animated  by  a 
sincere  sympathy  for  the  industrial  mill- 
ions. It  endeavors  to  present  the  question 
fairly  and  fully,  and  to  do  Justice  to  both 
sides.  It  traces  the  bulk  of  modern 
poverty  to  unjust  laws.    Paper,  25  cents. 

THB   WOMAN   SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT 
IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

By  A  Lawyer.  A  review  of  the  Woman- 
Suffrage  movement  by  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  faith  who 
opposes  the  movement  on  Scriptural, 
social,  and  political  grounds.  Cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

OUR  MONET  WARS. 

By  Samuel  Lbavitt.  Samuel  Leavitt 
has  complied,  under  the  title  of  "Our 
Money  Wara,"  an  encyclopedia  of  the 
facts  relating  to  our  monetary  legislation. 
These  have  never  been  brought  together 
in  a  single  volume,  and  Mr.  Leavitt  has 
spent  twenty  years  in  collecting  and  veri- 
fying the  details  gathered  from  thousands 
of  books,  oflDcial  reports,  and  files  of  news- 
papera  accessible,  and  indeed  known, 
only  to  one  who  had  made  such  labor  his 
life's  object.  The  benefit  that  this  work 
will  be  to  the  scientific  student  of  value 
will  be  enormous.— The  World,  New  York. 
Cloth,  11.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

WOMEN  IN  THB  BUSINESS  WORLD. 

By  One  of  Theic.    It  points  out  the  im- 

Cortance  of  pecuniary  independence,  tells 
ow  business  efflciencv  may  be  secured, 
and  discusses  manv  of  the  business  posi- 
tions now  filled  by  women,  explaining 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
their  demands  and  rewards.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  good,  its  fund  of  wisdom 
large,  and  it  will  be  of  wide  and  perma- 
nent value.  Many  Sunday  School  libraries 
would  be  the  better  for  it.— The  Con- 
gregationailst,  Boston.  Cloth,  11.75; 
pai»er,  50  cents. 

SOCIOLOGY.    PopolAT  lieetnres  before  the 
Brooklyn  Ethical  Association. 

By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  Robert  G. 
Eccles,  M.  D.,  Prof.  John  Fiske,  I*rof. 
Georoe  Gunton.  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes, 
John  C.  Kimball,  Miss  Caroline  B. 
LeRow,  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  William 
I»(»TTs,  Z.  Sidney  Sampson,  Prof.  Rtifus 
Sheldon,  James  A.  Skilton.  Daniel 
Greenleaf  Thompson,  Mrs.  Mary 
Treat,  John  A.  Taylor  and  C.  Stani- 
LAND  Wake.    Cloth,  f2.00. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

By  Isaac  N.  Taylor.  A  very  Interesting 
survey  of  the  special  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  and  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  them  to  support  the 
theory  of  the  divine  subordination  of  wo- 
man according  to  Scriptural  Injunction. 
The  author  maintains  the  negative  *** 
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orthodox  view  of  this  question,  and  claims 
tliat  an  examination  of  Mooes  and  Pan! 
does  not  support  the  opposite.  Clotli,  30 
cents. 

RAU.WAY8  OF  KUROFE  AND  AMSBICA. 

By  Mrs.  Marion  Todd.  An  excellent 
aAsrnment  of  the  arguments  which  are 
urged  in  favor  of  State  control  of  rail- 
ways. It  comprises  extended  extracts 
from  the  publications  and  from  political 
documents,  and  presents  the  essential 
figures  condensed  from  many  railroad 
reports  at  the  cost  of  enormous  labor  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Todd.  The  work  is 
strong  and  creditable.— 1  he  Times,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
A   very    complete   and   exhaustive    work 


upon  an  important  subject.— The  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

JJLBOK  AS  MONKY. 

By  John  O.  Texsbb.  The  theory  of  the 
writer  of  this  book  is  to  demonetise  both 
gold  and  silver,  and  ail  existing  money, 
and  to  create  instead  an  excliange  based 
upon  human  labor  power  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  product  of  any 
particular  labor.  The  exposition  of  this 
theory  Ls  so  plain  and  simple  that  all 
readers,  even  those  who  have  never  made 
a  study  of  economic  questions,  will  be- 
come interested.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  60 
cents. 


POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


FTATIONS,  HABITS,  CHARAOTBB. 

By  Dr.  William  M.  Capp.  This  is  a 
very  useful  little  brochure  on  the  difll- 
culties  which  beset  the  young  about  the 
dangerous  period  of  adolescence,  and  it 
treats  the  matter  on  such  a  high  moral 
and  common-sense  physiological  plane 
that  it  will  serve  admirably  In  the  place 
of,  or  lead  up  to  in  a  natural  and  wnole- 
some  manner,  that  personal  explanation 
so  many  parents  dread.    Paper,  25  cents. 

HTPNOTISM .    How  It  Is  Done.    Ito  Uses 


By  Jambs  R.  Cocke,  M.  D.  A  complete 
survey  of  the  subject,  experimental  and 
historical,  of  hypnotism  to  the  present 
time. 

The  subject  treated  of  in  this  book  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  few  vital  topics 
of  the  day,  the  study  of  which  is  a  matter 
of  profouud  Interest  to  the  Intelligent 
laity  as  well  aH  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  In  other  words,  the  snblect 
appeals  with  a  peculiar  force  to  all  think- 
ers, both  In  and  out  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  author's  object  Is  the 
difficult  one  of  writing  a  book  sufficiently 
technical  to  satUfy  the  trained  medical 
mind,  and  yet  not  so  scientiflc  as  to  repel 
the  lay  reader.  The  author  Is  to  be  con- 
gtatulated  on  his  good  fortune  in  suc- 
ceeding so  admirably  in  accomplishing 
his  object.— The  New  England  Medical 
(;azette.    Cloth,  |1.50. 

ABIKEOLOOY. 

By  Sydney  Babrinoton   Elliot,   M.   D. 


Prenatal  influence  is  the  infloence, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  which,  acting 
through  the  parents,  affects  the  unborn 
child,  not  onlv  during  actual  pregnancy, 
but  for  some  time  prior  to  it.  The  author 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  having 
well-born  children  is  within  the  reach  of 
almost  all  parents.  The  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  are  each  sepa- 
rately considered.  It  Is  shown  how  to 
Impart  good  physique,  strong  vital  organa 
and  desirable  mental  and  moral  qoalTtles 
even  under  unfavorable  circumatancea. 
Cloth,  $1.60. 


EVOLUTION.   Popular  LMiiuwa  befbre  the 
Brooklyn  Etbloal  AasodAtloB. 

Papers  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
Evolution,  Physical,  Social,  and  Moral, 
by  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  Prof.  B.  D. 
(>oPE,  Dr.  Robert  G.  Ekx:LBS,  Dr.  Lbwib 
G.  Janes,  Starr  H.  Nichols,  William 
Potts,  Nelson  C.  Parshall.  Rossitbr 
W.  Raymond,  Ph.  D.,  Jambs  A.  Skilton, 
Rev.  MiNOT  J.  Savaob,  Z.  Sidney  Samp- 
son and  Garrett  P.  Sbbviss.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 


BfAGNBTISH.      Its  Aetioa  and   Potoney; 
with  Soggestloas  form  New  Cosmosmphy. 

By  Georob  W.  Holley.  The  author's 
theory  is  that  the  all  pervasive  force, 
which  binds  the  forces  of  nature  in  unity. 
Is  magnetism,  following  up  a  hint  of  Fara- 
day's.   Cloth,  11.25;  paper,  50  cents. 


RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  IMMANENT  GOD. 

By  Rev.  William  F.  Enolish.  The 
author  accents  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
In  the  belief  that  it  afTordH  Important  ai<l 
to  the  apprebeuHlou  and  ehicldatlou  of 
Christian  truth. 

It  Is  well  written  and  candid.  .  .  .  read- 
able and  suKKOstlve.— The  New  York 
Observer.    Cloth.    $1.0();    paper,    50  cents. 

CHRIST  THE  ORATOR. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander  Htdb.  No 
who  reads  this  boolc  can  fait  to  be 
'need  that  its  author  has  lYioroutViX^ 


studied  his  subject,  knows  how  to  toveh 
the  chords  of  human  nature,  is  conversant 
with  the  best  methods  of  oral  address, 
and  has  well  presented  the  Christ  as  the 
One  who  not  only  perfectly  understood 
all  these  things,  but  was  Himself  the 
Mo<lel  Orator.  It  Is  a  very  suggestive 
and  refreshing  book.— The  Treasury  of 
Religious  Thought.   N.   Y.    Cloth,   $1.25. 

THE  SUPR£MA<nr  OF  THE  SPIRIHtUAl.. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Randall  Knowlbs. 
LL.  D.  a  discussion  of  the  Interesting 
«L\id  Vmvortant   problem   of   the    ultimate- 
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nature  of  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
believer  In  Christian  orthodoxy.  A  phil- 
osophical discussion  of  verj  deep  ques- 
tions. The  author's  claim  is  that,  accept- 
ing as  Incontrovertlbly  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  an  all-pervading  ether,  it  Is 
equally  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  single,  universal  medKlm  Is  not 
only  omnipresent  but  Immaterial,  and 
hence  not  of  the  material  existence  and 
Its  conditions  and  laws,  but  spiritual,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  a  Divine  Will 
and  an  Eternal  Spirit.— Public  Opinion, 
New  York. 

This  book  of  Dr.  Knowles,  clearly  treat- 
ing the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  the 
essential  nature  of  electricity,  and  making 
original  and  Important  researches  of  a 
most  vital  character  concerning  invisible 
powers  of  the  universe,  will  cause  the 
author  to  rank  with  the  most  notable 
discoverers  of  this  progressive  age.— The 
Globe,  Boston,  Mass.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

A  NEW  D£PARTUBE. 


By   W.    K.    M- 


— .  The  aim  of  this  re- 
markable book  is  to  give  what  the  author 
believes  to  be  the  true  symbolic  or  spir- 
itual interpretation  of  the  Bible,  includ- 
ing the  Apocalypse.  The  work  Is  evi- 
dently the  outcome  of  years  of  patient  re- 
Hparch,  study,  and  reflection;  and  every 
one  who  holds  that  there  is  an  inner, 
esoteric  meaning  to  the  Biblical  text,  will 
do  well  to  study  carefully  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  In  the  present  work.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,   50  cents. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  PAGAN  RELIGIONS. 

By  An  Orthodox  Christian.  The 
author  seeks  to  find  and  recognize  the 
truth  to  be  found  in  all  religions,  and 
enpeclally  that  part  of  truth  which  be- 
longs to  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  very  fair 
work,  as  well  as  an  able  one.— The  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
It  contains  much  fresh  and  true  thought 
oxcellently  well  expressed.— The  Advance, 
(/hlcago.  * 

The  work  is  a  scholarly  one,  presenting 
its  arguments  In  a  pleasant,  convincing 
way,  evidencing  at  every  point  the  deep- 
est research  and  the  most  careful  con- 
Klderation.— The  Times,  Boston.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

WIT  ANB  HUMOK  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shuttbr.    Dr.  Shut- 


ter is  widely  known  to  American  liberal 
Christianity  as  pastor  of  .the  First  Unl- 
versallst  Church  of  Minneapolis.  **Wit 
and  Humor  of  the  Bible*'  is  a  most 
worthy  literary  study  of  those  elements 
in  the  Scriptures  and  is  a  summary  of 
several  years  of  investigation.  Dr.  Shut- 
ter is  certainly  a  pioneer  in  the  field  aioflil 
he  has  done  his  work  in  a  reverent, 
sympathetic  and  masterly  way.— The  Re* 
view  of  Reviews,  New  York.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

THE   IRREPRESSIBLE   OONFLIOT  BE- 
TWEEN TWO  WORLD  THEORIES. 

By  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savaob.  This  Is  the 
most  powerful  presentation  of  theistic 
evolution  versus  orthodoxy  that  has 
appeared  in  the  whole  field  of  scientific 
theological  literature.  Mr.  Savage  stands 
in  the  van  of  the  progress  of  moral,  hu- 
mane, and  rational  ideas  of  human  society 
and  religion,  which  must  be  inextricably 
commingled  In  the  new  thinking,  and  a 
stronger  word  for  moral  and  intellectual 
freedom  has  never  been  written  than 
"The  Irrepressible  Confiict."  Oloth, 
$1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  Rev.  S.  Wbil.  The  Rey.  Samuel  Weil 
is  the  author  of  a  very  earnest  volume, 
"The  Religion  of  the  Future.*'  It  gives 
an  outline  of  the  modem  spiritual  phil- 
osophy. It  is  rich  in  personal  experiences 
and  in  arguments  based  upon  them.  This 
clergyman  has  found  in  the  occurrences 
of  modern  spiritualism  the  "satisfactory 
proofs"  of  a  life  beyond  this  present  one, 
which  Herbert  Spencer  falls  to  find  In 
any  of  the  religions  and  theologies  of  the 
day.  It  Is  a  remarkable  narrative.— The 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  Cloth,  $1.75; 
paper,  50  cents. 

THE  WORLD'S  CONGRESS  OF  RELIG- 
IONS. 

The  object  of  this  volume  Is  to  state  con- 
cisely and  clearly— and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  exact  language  of  the  eminent 
men  of  all  the  denominations— what  their 
creeds  and  beliefs  are.  It  is  intended  to 
serve  no  creed  or  sect  but  to  give  each  a 
hearing  upon  its  merits.  The  yolome  is 
printed  in  neat  style,  cheap,  to  l>e  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses.- The  Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago.    Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  50  cents. 


PSYCHICAL   RESEARCH,   METAPHYSICS  AND 

OCCULTISM. 


THE    SPHERICAL   BASIS   OF   ASTROL- 
OOY. 


By  Joseph  G.  Dalton.  A  comprehensive 
Table  of  Houses  for  Latitudes  22"  to 
5<>**.  With  rational  views  and  sugges- 
tions, explanations  and  instructions,  cor- 
rection of  wrong  methods  and  auxiliary 
tables. 

A  much-needed  beginning  of  some  ra- 
tional, honest,  and  careful  study  of  what 
lies  80  debased  and  obscured  by  Ignor- 
ance, folly,  and  pretence  In  all  books  on 
the  ffobject.  It  is  the  condensed  result 
of  many  years'  close  thought,  computa- 
tion, and  observation,  pursued  originally 
with  the  sole  view  of  testing  privately 
b.v  exact  methods  the  doctrine  of  nativi- 
ties In  astrology. 


If  there  Is  any  truth  in  astrology,  it  Is 
worthy  of  study  as  part  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  nature.  It  can  be  studied  rightly 
only  by  a  .  systematic  and  scientific 
method.  This  never  yet  has  been  even 
attempted.  The  present  work  Is  a  laud- 
able endeavor  toward  that  end.  and  pro- 
vides a  sure  and  broad  foundation  for 
intelligent  pursuit  of  this  abstruse  and 
cloudy  subject.— The  Boston  Transcript. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PALMISTRY. 

By  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Hbndbbson.  A  com- 
plete manual  on  the  subject.  Cloth,  75 
cents. 
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THE  A8CBNT  OF  LIFK. 

By  Stinsout  Jartis.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  dst- 
chical  science  which  have  appeared  in 
this  decade  of  scientific  activity.  The 
author  is  an  evolutionist  in  natural  phil- 
osophy, and  he  applies  the  method  and 
the  principles  of  evolutionary  science  to 
an  investigation  of  such  psychic  phe- 
nomena as  are  well  authenticated  and 
within  common  Icnowledge.  The  worlc 
has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
press  and  has  been,  endorsed  by  the 
Theosophical  Society  of  New  York.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

SON  OF  MAN. 

By  Celestia  Root  Lang.  The  author 
seeks  to  place  the  Ohrist-principle  or 
theory  of  divine  incarnation,  of  which 
Jesus  is  an  example,  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  making  it  an  orderly  sequence 
of  psychic  evolution,  and  eliminating  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  idea  of  supernatural  in- 
tervention. For  this  work  the  author 
claims,  and  we  think  Justly,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  evolution 
theory.  Her  citations  from  Scripture  are 
wonderfully  apt.  Indeed  she  presents 
many  of  Jesus'  sayings  in  an  entirely  new 
light,  apparently  Justifying  her  claim  to  an 
interpretation  of  Christianity  from  a 
higher  plane  of  spiritual  insight.— Literary 
Digest.    Cloth,  11.25. 

PSYCHICS:  FACTS  AND  THEORIES. 

By  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage.    Dr.  Savage  is 


universally  recognized  as  the  leading 
thinker  or  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Uni- 
tarian clergy,  and  his  experience  and 
speculations  will  command  respect  and 
attention  everywhere.  This  volume  is  in- 
tensely Interesting,  containing  as  it  does  a 
marvellous  line  of  well  authenticated 
ghost  storii^,  and  vivid  portrayals  of 
various  psvchical  phenomena,  which  are 
as  interesting  as  fiction,  although  in  every 
instance  they  are  fortified  by  evidence  of 
the  most  convincing  character. 
It  is  an  unprejudiced,  very  candid  presen- 
tation of  the  case,  by  a  particularly  com- 
petent investigator,  who  seeks  the  Tmtli, 
first  and  always,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  bearings  on  his  own  previous  beliefs. 
The  interest  and  value  of  the  cases  he 
relates  can  hardly  be  overestimated. — ^The 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  Cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  50  cents. 


THE  LAW  OF  I«AWS;  or,  Orisln,  Nature, 
and  Destiny  of  the  Soul. 

By  Prof.  S.  P.  Wait.  In  this  remark- 
able work  no  theory  is  offered,  but  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  operation  of  certain 
principles  that  are  as  fixed,  orderly,  and 
enduring  as  the  laws  of  any  science. 
This  book  will  put  the  Bible  for  many  In 
an  entirely  new  light.  The  Over-shadow- 
ing power  of  God  is  set  forth  as  the  Law 
of  Laws,  the  Involuntary  principle  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  phenomena  of  so-called 
natural  evolution,  thus  supplying  the 
missing  link  which  makes  science  relig- 
ious and  religion  scientific.    Cloth,  $1.50. 


ESSAYS. 


FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  OF  LIFE. 

By  Helen  H.  (iARDEXER.  Helen  Gard- 
ener Ih  at  her  best  In  the  most  difllcult 
literary  channel ,  that  of  the  essa.  'st.  She 
nays  more  In  fewer  words  than  any  writer 
of  the  day.— rioulsvllle  Courier-Journal. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

MEDITATIONS  IN  MOTLEY. 

By  Walter  Blackburn  H.\rte.  Mr. 
Harte  is  a  litterateur  of  the  light  and 
humorous  sort,  with  a  keen  eye  for 
observation,  and  an  extremely  facile  pen. 
He  has  some  original  ideas  and  always  an 
original  way  of  putting  things. 
The  writer  if  not  quite  a  geniu.s,  is  very 
closely  related  to  one.  There  is  a  sly  and 
quiet  humor  everywhere  present,  and  bits 
of  sarcasm  s<'»ttered  here  and  there, 
which  provoke  a  quiet  smile.  On  the 
whole,  we  pive  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
volume,    and    hope    that    the    author   will 


soon  sharpen  his  quill  for  more  work  of 
the  same  kind.— New  York  Herald.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

ESSAYS  AND  POEMS. 

By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  Three 
vols.    Cloth  (for  set),  fS.OO. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LUST.    A  Satire. 

By  The  Duke  op  Oatmeal.  This  is  a 
remarkahly  clever  burlesque  or  satire  on  a 
well-kuown  work  written  by,  and  on  cer- 
tain doctrines  attributed  to,  a  prominent 
Scotch  nobleman  and  British  liberal 
statesman,  who  is  thinly  disguised  under 
the  title  of  "the  Duke  of  Oatmeal."  By 
"lust"  the  author  means  greed,  and  his 
object  Is  to  show  that,  by  following  the 
Duke's  line  of  argument,  lust  or  greed  can 
be  proved  to  be  the  great  ruling  force  of 
the  universe.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25 
cents. 


POETRY. 


SONGS. 

By  Xeitti  Boyck.  Illustrated.  A  collec- 
tion of  dainty  poems  in  white  and  gold, 
b(»und  In  heavy  paper,  $1.2.5. 

THE  FINISHED  CREATION  AND  OTHER 
POEMS. 

By  Benj.vmin  Hathaway.    Mr.  Hathaway 
is  n  master  of  harmonies,  au  Inventor  of 
ythnis     which     more     famo\i»    vftWet* 


might  be  glad  to  borrow.    His  songs  are 

real  songs,  always  forceful  and  noble,  yet 

always     and     intensely     lyrical.— Boston 

Times. 

A  true  poetic  quality,  a  delicate  insight, 

and     exalted     thought.— Boston     Budget. 

Cloth,  $1.26. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

By   Benjamin  Hathaway.    It  is  instinct 
\\\\.\x  ^wA  \«L%\.<it  «Ai^  ^o<»tlc  feeling,  affluent 
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Poetry. — Continued. 


of  plctnreBqae  description  and   graceful 

portraiture,  and  its  versification  is  fairly 

melodious.— Harper's  Magaslne. 

Has    the    charm    of    Longfellow's    **Hia> 

watha."— Albany  Evening  Journal. 

Of  rare  excellence  and  beauty.— American 

Wesleyan. 

Evinces  fine  qualities  of  imagination,  and 

is  distinguished  by  remarkable  grace  and 

fluency.- Boston    Gazette.     Cloth,    $1.00; 

red  line,  $1.50. 

VISION  OF  THTRZA. 

By  Iris.  A  dramatic  poem  in  blank  verse. 
It  is  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  a  fine 
revival  of  the  classical  form,  after  the 
manner  of  Swinburne's  **AtaIanta  in  Galy- 
don,"  appealing  to  them  in  the  name  of 
despairing  humanity  to  visit  the  earth  and 
reform  the  follies  and  vices  of  society. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

FOR  TO-DAT.    Poems. 

Bv  Maroarbt  F.  Milnb.  The  noble  aim 
of  all  Mrs.  Milne's  writings,  combined 
with  their  great  literary  merit,  should 
commend  them  to  all.  What  Whlttler 
was  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  Mrs. 
Milne  is  to  this  greater  movement  of  to> 
day,  which  is  based  on  "equal  rights  for 
all,  special  privilege  to  none,"  which 
means  flreedom  not  alone  for  the  black 
man,  nor  the  white  man.  but  for  all  man- 
kind.—The  Star,  San  Francisco.  Cloth, 
$1.00. 

THE  AZTECS. 

By     Walter    Warren.      Uniform    with 
•'Columbus  the  Discoverer." 
Mr.  Walter  Warren  is  a  man  evidently  in 
warm  sympathy  for  his  kind.    His  play  is 


forgeous  with  the  local  color  of  Mexico  in 
he  fifteenth  century,  and  replete  with 
fine  thoughts,  which,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledges might  not  have  come  to 
Aztecs,  although,  again,  he  alleges  they 
might.  Its  plot  is  a  noble  conception.— 
The  Commonwealth,  Boston.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

COLUMBUS  THE  DISCOFERER.  A  Dm- 


By  Walter  Wabbbn.  A  spirited  drama 
in  five  acts.  Mr.  Walter  warren  makes 
a  psychologic  rather  than  a  historic— 
though  not  unhlstoric— study  of  the  char- 
acter of  Columbus,  as  manifested  and 
developed  in  connection  with  his  exper- 
iences before,  during,  and  after  his  dis- 
covery of  America.  In  dramatizing  a 
story  In  this  fashion,  one  gains  a  better 
insight  into  the  personality  of  Columbus 
than  is  possible  from  the  merely  abstract 
narratives.— The  Boston  Herald.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

CECIL  THE  SEER. 

By  Walter  Warren.  In  peacock  blue 
and  silver,  uniform  with  above. 
A  strong  drama  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  This  is  not  the  author's  first  at- 
tempt at  drama  but  his  most  ambitious 
one.  It  is  rich  in  metaphysical  thought 
stated  in  the  tersest  way.  Epigrams 
abound  and  they  have  the  Shakespearian 
vigor.— The  Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

SONG  BLOSSOMS.    Poems. 

By  Julian  Anna  Walcott.  It  is  a  book 
of  sweet,  tender,  and  wholesome  poetic 
thought  throughout.— The  Times,  Boston, 
Mass.    Cloth,  $1.25. 


FICTION, 
Stories  Dealing  with  the  Doable  Standard  of  Morals. 


▲  MORAI^  BLOT. 

By  SiQMUND  Alexander.  The  world  of 
novel  readers  has  always  felt  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  strong  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  world  of  Bohemia.  It  is  into  this 
world  of  picturesque  figures,  generous 
thinking  and  kindliness,  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  talent,  ambition  and  Joys  and 
sorrows,  all  keen  and  vivid  and  fleeting, 
that  Sigmund  B.  Alexander  introduces  us 
In  "A  Moral  Blot."  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper, 
50  cents. 

IS  THIS  TOUR  SON,  MT  LORD? 

By  Helen  H.  Gardener.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  contemporary 
critics  that  this  is  the  most  powerful 
American  novel  written  in  this  generation. 
No  braver  voice  was  ever  raised,  no 
clearer  note  was  ever  struck,  for  woman's 
honor  and  childhood's  purity.--The  Van- 
guard, Chicago. 

It  conies  very  close  to  any  college  man 
who  has  kept  his  eyes  open.  When  we 
finish  we  may  say,' not  "Is  This  Your  Son, 
My  Lord?"  but  "Is  *lt  I?"— Nassau  Liter- 
ary Magazine.  Princeton.  Cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  50  cents. 


mothers  of  the  race  a  helpless  and  ostra* 
cized  class,  pariahs  of  a  corrupt  civiliza- 
tion. In  Helen  Gardener's  stories  I  see 
the  promise  of  such  a  work  of  fiction  aa 
shall  paint  the  awful  facts  of  woman's 
position  In  living  colors." 
Every  legislator  In  every  state  should 
read  it  and  ask  his  conscience  whether  if 
such  iniquitous  laws  are  on  the  statute 
book  of  his  state,  he  should  not  hasten  to 
move  their  repeal.— Public  Opinion. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  MARGARET  WEI.D. 

By  Mrs.  S.  M.  H.  Gardner.  The  book 
is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
social  problem  which  has  for  its  solution 
the  better  adjustment  from  a  social  point 
of  view  of  the  status  of  the  man  who  sins 
and  that  of  the  woman  who  sins  with  him. 
There  is  a  moral  in  the  book  and  one 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  escape 
the  reader.  The  story  teaches  the  lesson 
of  kindness  and  charity  towards  an  erring 
woman  in  a  manner  which  should  go  far 
to  impress  it  permanently  upon  the  minds 
of  all  who  read  it.— The  Kvening  Item, 
Philadelphia.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 


PRAT  TOU,  SIR,  WHOSE  DAUGHTER?         UNVEILING  A  PARALLEL. 


By  Helen  H.  Gardener.  "The  civil  and 
canon  law,"  writes  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  "state  and  church  alike  make  the 


By  Alice  M.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Ella  Mer- 
chant. "Unveiling  a  Parallel:  a  Ro- 
mance," by  Two  Women  of  the  We^t>  l& 
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Fiction,     stories  Dealing  with  the  Double  Standard  of  Morals. — Condnned. 


the  latest  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Ck>m- 
panj's  issues.  It  minutely  describes,  with 
mingled  strength  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
a  visit  to  the  much-studied  planet  of  Msrs. 
Bntertainiug  as  the  story  is,  it  is  but  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  the  most  advanced 
thoughts  in  regara  to  the  crving  evils  of 
the  time,  and  advocates  a  wholesome  hu- 
man doctrine  of  reform.— Boston  Tran- 
script.   Cloth.  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

THB  STRIKB  OF  ▲  AEX. 

By  Gboroe  N.  Mxllbb.  I  wish  every 
thoughtful  man  and  woman  in  this  republic 


would  read  it.  The  author  has  loolMd  in- 
to the  heart  of  woman,  and  with  unspeak- 
able love  for  both  sexes  lias  written  the 
truth.— Kate  Field's  Washington.  Paper, 
25  cents. 

AFTER    THE   SEX    STRUCK,  or  Zoffas- 
seat's  Dlsooverj. 

By  Georob  N.  Miller.  The  seqoel  to 
"The  Strike  of  a  Bex."  This  is  written  in 
response  to  a  great  demand  to  know  wliat 
was  Zugassent's  Discovery,  the  query  in 
Mr.  Miller's  first  book.    Paper,  25  oents. 


Fiction  of  Purpose,  Dealing  wllli  Social,  SconomiCy  and  Polillcal  Prol^leBs. 


WHO  LIES? 

By  Bmil  Blum  and  Siomund  Alexander. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  most  vivid 
and  realistic  expose  of  the  sham  hvpocrisy 
and  lies  of  conventional  society  which  has 
sppeared  since  the  publication  of  Max 
Nordsu's  "Conventional  Lies  of  Civiliza- 
tion." 

This  is  one  of  the  boldest,  most  radical 
and  realistic  works  of  the  decade.  It  Is 
unconventional  as  it  is  unique,  and  will 
unquestionably  call  forth  criticism  in 
quarters  where  its  shafts  enter.— Illinois 
State  Sentinel.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50 
cents. 

EARTH  REVISITED. 

By  Byron  A.  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  is  an 
earnest   man.    He   has  written   a   rellglo- 

f>hIIo8ophical  novel  of  the  life  in  the  com- 
ng  century.  .  .  .  Social  and  scientific  and 
religious  evolution  have  in  a  hundred 
years  contrived  to  make  an  almost  Irrec- 
ognlzable  world  of  It.  Human  nature  is 
changed:  altruism  Is  fully  realized;  wor- 
ship has  become  service  of  man;  the 
struggle  for  wealth  and  social  rank 
has  ended.  Mr.  Brooks*  book  Is  worth 
reading  by  all  sincere  people,  and  In  par- 
ticular by  those  interested  In  Christian 
socialism  and  applied  Christianity.— The 
Outlook.  New  York.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper, 
50  cents. 

MOTHER.  WILL.  AND  I. 

By  MiLTOx  (!oiT.  A  skilful  psychological 
analysis  of  character.  It  depicts  the  pos- 
sible revolt  of  certain  spiritual  elements 
In  civilized  society  from  idealism  to 
materialism  and  anarchy.  It  shows  how 
society  creates  its  own  spectres.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  .W  cents. 

CHRIST  THE  SOCIALIST. 

By  the  author  of  "Philip  Meyer's 
Sclicmo." 

This  is  a  novel  and  interesting  story  of  a 
New  Flnjjland  manufnctnrinj;  town.  It 
tells  the  st(>ry  of  the  <'<»nverRlon  of  a  min- 
ister from  the  errors  of  his  soeial  phil- 
osophy to  a  mtire  Chrlst-Iike  view  of  hu- 
man needs  anil  life  and  destiny.  The 
means  of  this  slow  clianj^e  of  Ilfe-lon^  and 
un(|nestion<>d  coMvU'tlons  Is  an  old  Seoteh 
seh<K)lmMsfer.  who  Is  an  o|»en  and  avowed 
80<Mallst.     ('loth.  $1.:^.'.:  paper.  r>0  cents. 

AI;  A  Social  VIhIoii. 

By  Rev.  CnAULKS  S.  I)aniei>.  One  of  the 
most  injjehious.  uni<|ne.  and  tliouKht-pro- 
voklnjr  stories  of  the  present  generation. 
It  Is  a  social  vision,  and  In  nniny  re8i)e<'ts 
the  most  noteworthy  of  the  many  remark- 
-Ki^  <1rj*anis  called  forth  by  the  general 
and    Intellectual    activity    ol    l\ve 


present  generation.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper, 
50  cents. 

CiESAR'S  COLUMN. 

By  Ignatius  Donnelly.  A  story  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  downfall  of 
plutocratic  civilisation.  The  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  thousand;  thirteenth  edi- 
tion. 

As  an  example  of  the  highest  literary  form 
it  deserves  unstinted  praise. — Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

A  very  extraordinary  production.— Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter. 
The  book  is  a  plea  and  a  striking  one. 
Its  plot  is  bold,  its  language  is  forceful, 
and  the  great  uprising  Is  given  with 
terrible  vividness.— Public  Opinion.  New 
York.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

JUST  PLAIN  FOLKS. 

By  B.  Stillman  Doubleday.  The  plain 
people  have  always  fought  freedom's 
battle.  So  here — the  author  takes  the 
common  work-a-day  characters  that  we 
brush  against  every  hour,  and  shews  us 
their  hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  their  suc- 
cesses and  defeats.  In  most  vivid  manner. 
The  story  appeals  to  the  great  throbbing 
heart  of  hunianitj'.  It  Is  strong,  earnest, 
masculine,  yet  at  times  touchingiy  tender 
and  pathetic— Editor  *  Of  The  Arena, 
Boston,    (^loth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  THOUGHTLESS  T£S 

By  Helen  H.  Gardener.  The  tenth 
edition  of  these  stories  Is  now  published 
In  a  new  and  attractive  form.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says:  "Marked  by  a  quaint 
philosophy,  shrewd,  sometimes  pungent 
reflection,  each  one  possesses  enough 
purely  literary  merit  to  make  its  way  and 
hold  its  own.  'The  Lady  of  the  Club'  is 
indeed  a  terrible  study  of  social  abuses 
and  problems,  and  most  of  the  others  sug- 
Kest  more  in  the  same  direction."  Cloth, 
$1.(R);  paper,  50  cents. 

PUSHED  Br  UNSEEN  HANDS- 

By  IlKLKN  H.  GARnKXER.  The  fourth 
edition  is  now  ready. 

Must  add  to  her  already  enviable  reputa- 
tion.—Hoston  Traveller. 
The   book    Is   clever,   dramatic,    and   In    a 
literary  sense  has  much  merit. — New  York 
Times. 

Kaselnatint?  to  the"  imagination. — New 
Orleans  I'lcayune.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper.  60 
cents. 

A  SPOIL  OF  OFFICE. 

By  Hamlin  Garland.  Radically  uncon- 
ventional, and  doubtless  the  truest  picture 
of    Western    life    that    has   appeared    In 
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American  fiction.— Commercial  Advertiser, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A  worlc  which  possesHea  a  faacinatiuK  In- 
terest for  the  superficial  reaOer,  and  many 
excellent  suggestions  for  the  thoughtful 
student  of  the  economic  questions  of  the 
day— a  rare  combination.— Books  and  No- 
tions, Toronto,  Can.  Cloth,  |1.00;  paper, 
50  cents. 


MAIN  TBATEXL£D  KOABS. 

By  Hamlin  Garland.  This  volume  has 
become  one  of  the  standard  works  of  con- 
temporary fiction. 

"Main  Travelled  Roads"  contains  six 
American  pastorals.  not  eighteenth- 
century,  Dresden-china  types,  but  real 
idvls  of  the  farmer.  Its  characters  are 
alive — individuals,  not  types,  that  the 
author's  skill  has  made  catholic  in  their 
appeal  to  the  reader.— Review  of  Reviews, 
London,   Eng.    Paper,  50.  cents. 


JASON  EDWARDS :  An  ATera^e  Man.  A 
Story  of  City  and  Country  Life  amonc  the 
Toilers. 

By  Hamlin  Garland.  Garland  is  a  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  original  writer.  He  has 
lately  leaped  into  fame,  and  promises  as 
much  as  any  contemporary  American 
writer.- Toronto  Globe.  Cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  50  cents. 


The  volume  abounds  in  descriptions  of 
scenery,  studies  of  men,  women,  and 
events,  and  underlying  all  Is  a  quiet  love 
story.  In  descriptive  writing  and  analy- 
sis of  motive  Mr.  Howe  seems  to  have 
strength.  The  vlllany  of  certain  char- 
acters is  not  overdrawn,  nor  are  the 
virtues  of  others  overestimated.  In  plot 
and  treatment  the  "Chronicles"  impress 
one  as  a  record  of  daily  life.— Detroit 
Journal.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  DAY. 

By  Adeline  Knapp.  Of  this  book  the 
famous  poet  Joaquin  Miller  has  said: 
"Great  stuff!  Capital  stuff!  Full  of  good 
points,  well  put." 

A  forcible,  earnest  writer  and  a  woman  of 
brains;  her  work  never  declines  from  a 
certain  established  mark  of  excellence.— 
The  Saturday  Press,  Oakland,  Cal.  Cloth, 
75  cents. 


WHICH  WAT,  SIRS,  THK  BETTER  T 

By  James  M.  Martin.  A  story  dealing 
with  the  industrial  question.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  great  strike  and  shows  one  way 
out  of  the  difllcultles  of  this  problem. 
Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  CANON. 

By  Beveridge  Hill.  This  story  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  literary  agate.  In  which 
the  varied  threads  of  mining  life  are 
clustered  and  outlined  like  the  mossy 
threads  In  the  preserving  stone.  It  shows 
the  daily  life  of  the  hardy  mountaineers 
and  miners  of  the  highlands  of  Colorado, 
SLtid  touches  upon  their  view  of  the  silver 
question.    Cloth,  $1.50:  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  TROUBLE  OF  LIVING  ALONE. 

By  F.  B.  Hopman.  A  new  novel  portray- 
ing political  life  and  ambition  by  a  new 
writer  who  tells  a  good  story  for  the 
story's  sake.  It  deals  with  questions  of 
the  day.  and  phases  of  American  life 
which  are  now  much  in  men's  minds.  The 
author  has  a  suggestive  style,  and  he  tells 
his  story  freshly.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper.  50 
cents. 

ARISTOPIA. 

By  Castello  N.  Holpord.  "Arlstopla" 
is  an  original  conception,  and  the  picture 
it  gives  of  the  founding  and  development 
of  an  Ideal  republic  In  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century  holds  that  subtle 
verisimilitude  to  fact  that  so  few  Utopian 
Imnginations  can  impart  to  their  fantastic 
creations.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper.  50  cents. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BREAK  O'  DAY. 

By  B.  Everett  Howe.  This  is  a  story  of 
varied  life  in  the  West.  The  hero  is  a 
"hired  man.*'  and  he  has  an  abundance 
of  adventures— more,  perhaps,  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  average  "hired  man"  on  a 
farm,  but  surely  none  too  many  to  please 
the  lover  of  a  good  story  told  for  the 
story's  sake. 


MUGWUMPS. 

By    One    of    Them.    A    vivid    story    of 

Folltlcal  life  behind  the  scenes  in  Boston, 
t  shows  how  a  promising  young  lawyer 
could  have  been  a  "statesman"  If  he  had 
sacrificed  his  principles  and  worked  the 
"machine."  His  democratic  opinions  and 
sturdy  independence  also  cost  him  an 
heiress.  It  is  a  rattling  good  story  of 
American  life.  Cloth.  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 


YOUNG    WEST:    a    Sequel    to    "Looking 
Backward." 

By  Solomon  Schindlbr.  This  Is  not 
only  a  supplement  to,  but  the  comple- 
ment of,  the  famous  nationalistic  docu- 
ment. "Looking  Backward."  "Young 
West"  describes  his  own  eventful  career 
from  his  first  awakening  to  consciousness 
to  his  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  thus 
picturing  life  In  Its  various  phases,  as  it 
will  be  acted  out  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  twenty- 
second  century.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 


SALOME  SHEPARD,  REFORMER. 

By  Helen  M.  Winslow.  Miss  Winslow 
does  not  enter  Idly  Into  discussions  which 
she  cannot  ably  and  righteously  uphold. 
Her  book  Is  strong,  keen,  and  powerful, 
and  her  Ideas  are  so  expressive  that  their 
meaning  Is  clearly  conveyed.  —  Boston 
Herald. 

There  Is.  however,  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book,  which  has  already  been  favorably 
compared  with  Charles  Reade's  best 
works.— Boston  Journal.  Cloth,  $1.25; 
paper,  50  cents. 
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AN  APOCALYPSE  OF  LIFE. 

By  W.  T.  Chbnet.  This  Is  a  metaphysical 
work  of  great  importance,  imbued  with 
the  new  hope  and  the  new  thlnlcing.  The 
one  great  basal  fact  of  the  author^s  phil- 
osophy, the  foundation  of  his  book,  is  the 
truth  of  a  higher  spiritualism,  which 
necessarily  classes  man  as  a  spiritual 
entity  with  spiritual  powers  and  attributes 
of  being,  and  a  spiritual  destiny  resulting 
therefrom  that  links  him  with  the  Infinite 
Spirit.    Cloth.  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

PILATE'S  QUERY. 

By  S.  C.  Clabk.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  convincing  books 
setting  forth  the  claims  and  data  of 
spiritualism  ever  written.  The  work  is 
put  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  and  it  portrays 
the  soul  history  of  a  young  man  and  his 
wife.  The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from 
the  New  Testament,  Pilate's  famous 
question,  "What  is  Truth?"  It  examines 
Theosophy,  Unitarianism,  and  *Spirlt- 
ualism.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

DR.  JOHN  SAlitYER. 

By  Mrs.  Elvina  J.  Bartlett.  A  story  of 
psychic     phenomena.      Cloth,     75     cents. 

THE  DOUBLE  MAN. 

By  F.  B.  DowD.  This  is  a  story  of  spirit- 
ualistic phenomena  and  hypnotism.  It  Is 
a  study  in  the  complexities  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  and  presents  two  startling 
types  in  contfast— tne  spiritually  aspiring 
mind  and  the  carnal  and  seln^h  mind. 
It  shows  that  intellect  alone  cannot  fill  the 
demands  of  the  soul.  The  mind  and  life 
must  be  spiritualized.  The  hero's  Jour- 
neyiugs  In  the  spiritual  world,  w^hich 
follow  the  drama  as  it  is  played  out  on 
earth,  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  are 
adherents  of  spiritualism  or  students  of 
this  and  other  occult  theories.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

BROTHER  OF  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 

By  Will  L.  Carver.  This  is  a  story  of 
occultism,  and  Its  events  are  supposed  to 
transpire  In  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Brothers  who  give  their  name  to  the  story 
constitute  a  strange  society,  in  which 
those  admitted  pass  through  various  spir- 
itual experiences  and  temptations.  The 
object  of  the  society  Is  the  development 
of  the  highest  morality  and  the  capacity 
to  live  in  the  pure  spirit,  and  Its  mem- 
bers attain  the^most  wonderful  occult  and 
clairvoyant  faculties  and  powers.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

BETWEEN  TWO  FORCES. 

By  Flora  Helm.  This  Is  a  strange  and 
brilliant  book  by  a  new  writer  who  will 
Hurely  take  a  high  place  in  the  literary 
world.  She  Is  whlely  read  In  psychic 
philosophy  and  physics.  In  this  fasci- 
nating story  she  hIiows  In  one  small  circle 
of  life  the  perpetual  contllct  between  pas- 
Kk*n  and  asniratlon  which  has  always 
rent  the  world,  and  «tlll  rends  It.  In  her 
development  of  the  character  of  Younod 
liencllflfe.  who  has  discovered  the  secret 
of  Incorruptible  paychic  life,  even  In  the 
rtesh.  l»y  the  complete  elimination  of  hu- 
man psHHlon  and  emotion  and  affection,  the 
author  di-splays  a  very  real  literary  power, 
which  will  have  to  be  reckone<l  with  by 
'  ose  who  seek  to  estimate  the  progress 
I  quality  of  our  contemporary  \\t«ta- 
p.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  ceuu. 


THE  DREAM  CHILD. 

By  Florence  Huntlet.  A  fasclnatlog 
romance  of  two  worlds. 
Although  simple  and  unvarnished  wltsi 
any  inflammable  descriptions,  enthralls 
the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
thoughts,  until  reluctantly  the  reader 
closes  the  last  page.— Minneapolis  Sunday 
Times.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

FORBES  OF  HARVARD. 

By  Elrbbt  Hubrard.  The  sketches  of 
character  and  the  bits  of  philosophy 
give  charm  and  value  to  the  wnole.    The 

f)hilosophy  of  the  love  letters  Is  nobly 
deaiistic  yet  simple,  practical  rather  than 
abstract,  and  the  letters  of  Honor  in  par- 
ticular exhibit  the  beautiful  aspiration  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  strong  nature.  Ilol- 
worthy's  tales  of  college  pranks  and  serio- 
comic love  rhapsodies  supply  the  fun,  ai:d 
there  Is  a  suggestion  of  adventure  near 
the  end.— The  Boston  Traveler.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  papea,  50  cents. 

MARGARET  SALISBURY. 

By  Mary  Holland  Lee.  The  setting  of 
the  story  Is  vivid  and  picturesque,  bridg- 
ing the  period  of  our  Civil  War,  and  its 
touches  upon  New  England  and  Virginia 
life  are  full  of  local  color,  provincial 
phraseology  and  dramatic  power.  Mrs. 
Lee  strikes  the  note  of  heredity  firmly, 
and  the  most  tragic  complication  «)f  her 
plot  hinges  upon  the  unlawful  use  of 
hypnotic  power.  The  sad  struggles  of  the 
great  rebellion  are  incidentally  set  forth. 
Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVELIN  DELORME. 

By  Albert  Bioelow  Paine.  **The  Mas- 
tery of  Evelin  Delorme,"  a  hypnotic 
story  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  deals  with 
the  curious  phenomena  of  a  dual  per^)n- 
alltv.  The  author  has  made  a  goou  Htory 
with  this  idea  as  a  basis,  and  ended  It  In 
a  grand  climax.— Detroit  Free  Pross. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  PASSING  OF  ALIX. 

By  Mrs.  Marjorie  Paul.  A  storv  show- 
ing the  perils  which  are  too  often  Incident 
to  alliances  between  American  girls  and 
members  of  the  European  nobility,  in 
which  one  seeks  a  title  and  social  ambi- 
tion and  the  other  money.  Cloth,  $1.25; 
paper,  50  cents. 

ZENIA  THE  VESTAL. 

By  Margaret  B.  Peeke.  In  this  work 
the  author  tells  us  upon  the  title  page  she 
has  t>een  assisted  by  the  Brotherhood  and 
by  order  of  the  Hierophant  Egyptian  and 
Aicantra  of  Granada,  under  direction  of 
the  Algerine.  It  is  certainly  a  very  re- 
markable volume  of  ancient  and  modem 
lore,  skllfullv  blended  in  the  alembic  of  a 
narrative  of  life  that  passes  from  the 
actual  into  the  supernormal  and  magical. 
The  vehicle  of  strange  teachings  is  a  story 
of  contemporary  social  life,  in  which  the 
characters  are  mostly  American.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  book,  however,  is  the 
embodying  In  proper  relation  the  occult 
laws  of  spiritual  development,  as  given  by 
the  wise  men  of  other  lands  ana  times. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

THE  OPEN  SECRET. 

By  A  Priest.  A  wonderful  story  of  com- 
munication with  the  planet  Mars.  Science 
\w  \\i^  ^T«««  of  fantastic  Action.    Cloth, 
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IT  IS  POSSIBLE. 

By  Helex  Van  Anderson.  The  author 
shows  wonderful  Insight  into  child-life, 
and  the  story  is  delightful. 
♦•It  Is  Possible,"  l)y  Mrs.  Helen  Van 
Anderson,  is  a  story  written  evidently  by 
a  thinker  of  more  than  usual  ability.— 
Inter-Oceah,  Chicago. 
"It  Is  Possible,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  Van 
Anderson,  is  a  work  deserving  of  a  large 
sale  and  of  being  widely  read.  No  one 
can  read  the  book  without  partaking,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  of  the  intense 
spirituality  which  pervades  the  story.— 
American  Farm  Sews.  Oloth,  $1.25; 
paper,  50  cents. 

TH£  BIGHT  KNOCK. 

By  Helen  Van  Anderson.  An  extraor- 
dinary story  dealing  with  psychic  forces 
and  the  science  of  healing  as  practised  by 
the  Christian  Scientists. 
If  a  book  comes  from  the  heart,  it  will 
contrive  to  reach  the  heart.— Carlyle. 
"The  Right  Knock"  is  presented  with  no 
other  apology  than  this,  it  has  come  from 
the  heart.— Author's  Preface.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

LIFE. 

By  William  W.  Wheeler.    A  story  of 


unusual  vigor  and  Imagination,  and  wrlt> 
ten  with  fine  literary  art. 
In  the  form  of  a   novel,   called   "Life," 
William  W.  Wheeler  has  pot  before  the 

f>ublic  some  of  the  clearest  statements  of 
ogical  ideas  regarding  humanity's  present 
aspects,  its  inherent  and  manifest  powers, 
and  its  future,  that  we  have  ever  read. 
The  book  is  strong,  keen,  powerful;  run- 
ning over  with  thought,  so  expressed  as 
to  clearly  convey  the  author's  ideas;  every 
thing  is  to  the  point,  nothing  superfluous 
—and  for  this  it  is  especially  admirable.— 
The  Boston  Times.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper, 
50  cents. 


REST. 


A    very 


By    William    W.    Wheblbb. 
strange  and  bizarre  story. 
The  title  of  this  curious  and  Interesting 
work  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  its  pur- 

f»ort.  it  will  be  found  especially  interest- 
ng  to  those  who  understand  the  spiritual 
philosophy,  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  very  In- 
genious attempt  to  show  what  mav  be  the 
possibilities  for  man  in  other  spheres  of 
advanced  knowledge  and  consequent 
power  over  material  elements,  such  as 
spiritual  phenomena  already  give  speci- 
mens of  in  the  materializing  and  dema- 
terializing  of  oblects.— The  Religio-Phil- 
osophical  Journal.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper. 
50  cents. 


Historical  Xovels. 


AN  UNOFFICIAL  PATRIOT. 

By  Helen  H.  Gardener.  This  is  a  story 
of  the  war,  but  it  is  the  first  story  of  its 
kind  that  has  appeared  in  our  literature. 
Is  in  many  w^ays  the  most  remarkable 
historical  novel  of  the  Civil  War  which 
has  yet  appeared.  The  story  is  filled  with 
strong  dramatic  incidents,  and  there  is  a 
bit  of  charming  romance.  Mrs.  Gardener 
has  produced  a  book  that  will  take  very 
high  rank  in  the  historical  literature  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  for  although 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  its  his- 
torical value  cannot  be  questioned.— Bos- 
ton Home  Journal.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 


ENEMIES  IN  THE  REAR. 

By  Rev.  Francis  T.  Hoover.  Prominent 
among  the  forces  with  which  the  national 
government  had  to  contend  in  the  rear 
while  the  Southern  armies  were  in  its 
front  were  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sons  of 
Liberty. 

In  "Efnemies  in  the  Rear"  an  effort  Is 
made  to  preserve  the  history  of  some  of 
the  doings  of  this  most  dangerous  organi- 
zation. In  the  form  of  a  popular  story 
Mr.  Hoover  presents  to  the  reader  an  in- 
side view  of  the  workings  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper 
50  cents. 


Miscellaneous  Fiction, 


BORN  IN  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

By  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  admirable,  sometimes 
even  bold  and  striking,  its  plot  Ingenious 
and  well  sustained,  its  tone  lofty  and 
pure,  itR  motive  and  moral  suited  to  stimu- 
late loftv  aspirations  and  to  make  dupli- 
city and  revenge  hateful  in  our  eyes. 
The  style,  moreover,  is  very  fine.— Chris- 
tian ObHerver,  Louisville,  Ky.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 


WHERE  THE  TIDES  MEET. 

By  Edward  Patson  Berry.  The  plot  of 
"Where  the  Tides  Meet"  Is  very  strong, 
and  the  story  is  told  in  such  simple  yet 
sraphic  language  that  the  Interest  is  held 
at  a  high  pitch  from  the  first  chapter.— 
The  Topeka  Advocate.  Cloth,  $1.25; 
paper.  50  cents. 

UNION  DOWN. 

By  Scott  Campbell.  In  "Union  Down" 
the  author  writes  in  his  most  interesting 
vein.    It  is  an  affecting  story  powerfully 


told,  replete  with  vivid  pictures  whose 
boldest  outlines  are  softened  by  an  artistic 
mingling  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  a  story 
of  passion  and  pathos,  of  love  and  what 
love  will  do,  of  woman's  patience  and 
man's  erring,  of  remorse,  repentance,  and 
self-sacrifice— a  story  which  should  aug- 
ment the  author's  not  undeserved  reputa- 
tion.   Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

REDBANK. 

By  M.  L.  CowLES.  This  book  abounds  In 
delightful  descriptions  of  old  Southern 
"dining-days,"  of  free.  Joyous  rides 
through  the  pines,  of  child-life  on  the 
plantation— of  all  things,  in  short,  that 
make  up  the  real  South,  known  only  to 
the  Southerner  and  never  portrayed  more 
faithfully,  more  graphically,  more  charm- 
ingly, than  by  Mrs.  Cowles.  Mrs. 
Cowles  is  a  fairer  representative  of  South- 
em  culture,  a  far  better  exponent  of 
Southern  feeling  and  customs,  than  some 
other  writers  of  that  section.  All  South- 
erners who  feel  an  interest  in  the  authors 
of  the  South,  all  Northerners  who  desire 
to  obtalxx  Wi  VaaVsgoX.  VoXa  x^t'^^  ^«wsi^»» 
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life,  Bhoald  read  this  valuable  and  thor- 
oaghly  delightful  novel.— Public  Opinion, 
New  York.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

OT£R  TH£  OI.I>  TRAIL. 

Bj  Lewis  B.  France.  **Over  the  Old 
Trail"  takes  the  reader  back  some  thirty 
years  to  the  picturesque  scenes  of  a  Colo- 
rado mining  camp,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  A  delightful  love  story,  which 
gives  us  the  old  sweet  and  perpetually 
charming  sentiment  of  old-fasnloned  lov- 
ers. The  book  has  so  much  charming 
literary  art  and  delicious  sentiment  that  It 
promises  to  become  as  popular  as  Mr. 
France's  other  books,  "Pine  Valley," 
"With  Rod  and  Line."  "Mr.  Dide,"  etc. 
Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 


KERCHIEFS  TO  HUNT  SOU  1.8. 

By  M.  Amelia  Fytche.  A  story  of  Bo- 
hemian life  In  Paris,  full  of  vivid  pictures 
of  the  fascinating  Latin  quarter.  It 
shows  the  trials.  difflcuItlcH,  and  tempta- 
tions to  which  a  pretty  young  American 
girl  Is  exposed  In  the  gay  environment  of 
Paris,  among  students  and  artists  and 
writers.  The  purpose  of  the  book,  as  far 
as  any  purpose  Is  revealed  In  this  story  of 
love  and  Incident,  may  be  said  to  lie  In 
pointing*  out  the  cJangers  of  marriages  for 
love  and  passion,  without  Intellectual  and 
moral  affinity.  Cloth.  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 


A  MUTE  CONFESSOR 

By  Will  N.  Harben.    A  stirring  romance 

of  a  Southern  town. 

Full  of  beauty  and  strength  combined;  an 

ideal  union.— Ronton  Ideas. 

Tf  knowledge  and  insight  and  the  flawless 

taste   of   the  artist    can    make  a   popular 

novel,  "A  Mute  Confessor"  will  bo  one  of 

the     season's      literary      successes.— New 

York  Home  Journal.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper, 

5<)  cents. 


ONE  DAY. 

By  Klwert  HrniiARP.  Elbert  Hubbard 
has  slven  us  In  "One  Day"  a  tale  of  the 
prairies  as  ex(iulsitely  cut  as  the  finest 
cameo.  It  is  perfect  in  conception  and 
construction.— The  World,  New  York. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 


EDITH  :    A  Story  of  Chinatown. 

By  Harry  M.  .Johnson.  The  object  of 
this  well  told  and  Interesting  story  Is  to 
draw  attention  to  a  moral  evil  that  Is 
allowed  to  flourish  In  the  Chinese  qnnrter 
of  S.-in  Francisco.  Cloth.  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents. 


A  JOIIRNEY  TO  VENrS. 

By  (Ji'STAVi's  W.  r<)i»F.  This  romance,  by 
a  writer  w»io  may  well  be  called  the 
American  .Tules  Verne,  gives  a  most  j'Uter- 
talnlng  and  excltlnjr  account  of  a  trip,  by 
a  combined  i»arty  of  Terrestrials  and  In- 
habitants of  th<»  planet  Mars,  to  the  i)lanet 
Venus  by  means  of  the  "ethervolt." 
which  enabN's  them  to  traverse  the  Inter- 
planetary spaces  at  a  speed  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth  In  Its  orbit.  The 
exploration  of  Venus  which  the  party 
mnirpft  jg  fxj]]  ,,f  pxclting  adveuturcs.  halr- 
^  escapes,  and  perilous  \\c\ft»\t\i(\es. 
1.50;  paper,  50  cents. 


THE  CHII.DHOOD  OF  AN  AFFTNITT. 

By  Katharine  E.  Rand.  A  striking 
study  of  psychology  of  child  life  in  the 
form  of  a  story.  Love  has  hitherto  been 
considered  solely  as  the  passion  of  ma- 
turity. But  here  we  find  the  revelation 
that  the  attraction  of  sex  exercises  its 
subtle  influence  at  a  very  tender  age 
among  little  men  and  women,  and  we  see 
love  in  pinafores.  (?loth,  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 

ONE  OF  EARTH'S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  Ellen  Roberts.  "One  of  Earth's 
Daughters"  possesses  the  strongest  female 
sketch  that  has  been  sent  out  in  the  sea- 
son's fiction.  The  style  is  easy,  rapid, 
common  sense,  and  graceful,  and  is  unen- 
cumbered by  useless  or  flowery  verbiage. — 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Cloth,  $1.25; 
paper,  50  cents. 

BAVID  AND  ABIGAIL. 

By  B.  F.  Sawyer.  "David  and  Abigail" 
Is,  notwithstanding  its  biblical  title,  a 
story  of  modern  days.  It  is  a  wholesome 
story;  It  will  t>e  read  around  the  evening 
lamp.  Men  will  smile,  women  may  cry; 
all  will  be  better  for  the  reading.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  KEYS  OF  FATE. 

By  Herman  Shores.  This  story  has  a 
purpose  not  expressed  as  in  a  tale  with  a 
moral,  but  in  its  llfe-lilce  presentations. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  New 
England,  and  It  Is  a  tale  of  incident  and 
romance.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  WEDDING  TANGLE. 

By  Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk.  The 
name  of  Miss  Frances  Campbell  Spar- 
hawk  Is  not  unknown  to  American  read- 
ers, and  this  new  volume  from  her  pen 
will  attract  hosts  of  fresh  admirers  to  ner 
already  long  train  of  followers.  There  is 
a  vivid  sense  of  reality  throughout  '*A 
Wedding  Tangle"  which  carries  us  back 
to  old  colonial  times.  The  eflTort  is.  how- 
ever, to  untangle  a  wedding  problem  that 
threatened  to  mar  the  happiness  of  the 
principal  actors  in  this  drama.— The  Bos- 
ton Herald.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

ZAPHRA. 

By  John  P.  Stockton.  Jr.  A  striking 
story  of  social  conditions  In  the  east  side 
of  New  York  by  a  new  author,  John  P. 
Stockton.  Jr.,  who,  however,  comes  from 
good  literary  stock,  for  his  uncle  is  the 
famous  Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  story 
also  touches  Incidentally  on  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  psychic  science. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  MARKET  FOR  AN  IMPULSE. 

Hy  William  Wuittk.mohb  Tufts.  This  Is 
a  very  charming  love  story.  The  dialogue 
Is  especially  smart  and  natural  and  spark- 
ling, reminding  the  reader  here  and  there 
In  Its  bright,  epigrammatic  turns  of 
George  Meredith's  playful  cut  and  thrust. 
It  glides  lightly  over  the  deeper  springs 
of  human  thought  and  conduct,  and  re- 
veals as  few  contemporary  writers  can. 
the  dramatic  Intensity  of  the  psychological 
tragedy  of  life  beneath  its  apparent  round 
ot     \uQTvvi\-mY3 .   ^Vi\\v,    %\.^\    ^aper,     60 
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BEHOLDING  A8  IN  A  GLASS. 

By  ViBoiNiA  D.  Young.  This  is  a  clever 
and  vivid  story  of  life  In  the  middle  West, 
which  will  attract  as  much  attention  as 
Miss    Wilkins*    New    England    stories   or 


Will  Allen  Dromgoole's  Tennessee  storiea 
on  account  of  the  skill  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  provincialisms  and  peculiar 
characteristics  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  that  great  section  are  depicted.  Oloth, 
$1.25;  paper.  50  cents. 


COPLEY    SQUARE    PAMPHLET    SERIES. 

Small  Works  on  Economic  Problems. 
(Published  only  in  paper.)    Price  25  cents. 


A  BKTTER  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM;  or  Got- 
emmeiit  BMiks. 

By  Gborob  C.  Ward.  Price,  25  cents. 
A  valuable  exposition  of  the  financial 
situation.  The  work  of  a  strong,  keen, 
logical  thinker  and  student.  This  book 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  man  with 
a  vote  and  a  mind. 

BONDHOLDERS  AND  BREADWINNERS. 

By  8.  8.  Kino  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Presldeut  L.  L.  Polk,  National  F.  A.  and 
I.  v..  Hays:  "It  should  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  every  voter  of  this  country." 

ESAU;  or  The  Banker's  Victim. 

By  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland.  Price,  2.'>  cents. 
It  Is  a  most  tbrilllug  story  of  war,  love, 
hihI  tragedy.  It  U  hi  a  new  line,  and  will 
fill  a  iit^w  channel  of  thought  and  prove  a 
moHt  valuable  campaign  book.  In  writing 
It  you  have  served  well  your  country.— 
Hon.  John  Davis,  M.  O. 

FREE  SILVER. 

Hv  SiDNET  Dell.  Price.  25  cents. 
The  central  Idea  of  the  author's  argument 
is  that  the  panic  of  18D3  was  caused  by 
the  rise  In  gold  through  money  contraction 
by  foreign  nations,  and  that  the  resulting 
confiscation  In  falling  values  can  be 
defeated  by  the  United  States  Congress  by 


restoring  free  coinage  and  fall  legal  tender 
power  to  the  old  silver  dollar. 

INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM. 

By  John  Datis,  M.  O.,  Ck>T.  Lionbl  A 
Sheldon,  C.  G.  Post,  and  C.  Wood  Datu. 
Price,  25  cents. 
Strong  articles  by  able  writers. 

MONET,  LAND  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

By   O.   Wood  Datis,   Hamlin  Garland, 
and  R.  B.  Hassbll.    Price,  25  cents. 
A   new  declaration   of   rights.    The  sub- 
treasury  plan.    The  railroad  problem. 

OUR  COUNTRY'S  NEED. 

By     Prof.     Frank     Parsons.    Price,     25 

cents. 

The  author  Is  well  known  to  students  of 

law  and  lawyers  In  the  Bast  as  a  coun- 

sellor-at-law  and  master  of  the  science. 


SWISS  SOLUTIONS  OF  AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS. 

By  W.  D.   McGrackan,  A.   M.    Price, 
cents. 

All  who  are  Interested  In  good  govern- 
ment, good  dtlsenshlp,  a  pure  ballot,  real 
political  and  social  freedom,  will  find  the 
crystallisation  of  their  Ideas  In  this 
markable  little  document. 


ARENA    RUBI-ISHING    CO. 


»QUAR 
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Buflington 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO«Ki>STLOUIS 

TEXAS 

DAILY  THROUGH  TRAINS 


Works  by  P.  B.  Randolph. 


5BERSHIP:  Guide  to  Soul  Sight. 


And  IndjTidnid.  bdt  Ibc  fnndmerfsr«f  ■flcctlof  vtilivd- 
uliluiH  ■  iHd  to  pw«MuTpow>r.    /Wm,  KM. 

LOVE  AND  THE  MASTER  PAS- 
SION. 


canwnlMnilif  un  Una*  ■uMaeia.  Tbt  ■other  uUmU 
Uw  Ann  tn  tin  Bad  thofixiA.  ubiiutin  lad  iDlriaU 
■fulTiU.  Halftji  Ittianbeltin  m.  [I  li  panBLUBT  ~~ 
.  _. ■>«»  u.  and  111  Ibtt  biuTtiIi,  thi 


AddrcM,    K.  C.  RANDOLPH, 

23  Melrow  Are.,  Toledo,  Ob  la. 


rVLD  UAOAZINES  ANP  HOOKS  *OB»bl 


4\  DAYS. 


BOSTON     ™.. 
-    -   CALIFORNIA. 


THE  BEST  IS 
THE  CHEAPEST. 


Consider  Comfort 
as  well  as  Cost. 

TE""""'  "SUNSET   LIMITED" 

1^11  commence  its   dips   for   '95-96  on   October   3i«t,  and  will  leave  New  OcImd*  eveiy 
MONDAY  and  THURSDAY  until  further  notice. 

50LID    VE5TIBULED   TRAINS 

of  Fullman'a  beit  equipment,  coniiiting  of  Sleeping,  Compoiite,  and  Dining  Can  (meali  &  la 
can e),  also  Boudoir  Can  containing  Mpatate  sleeping  compattmenCi,  and  Ladiei' Pailoi 
containing  reclining  couches,  and  supplied  with  cuirent  liteTature. 
In  additloa  to  the  "LIMriED  "  the 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

operates  standard  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  New  Orleans  and  San  Frandsco  daily. 
Tourist  patties  leave  Boston  Cot  California  CTcr?  Wednesday. 

Tickets  to  California,  MmIco,  Japan,  China,  Analralla,  Hawaltao  laUndB,  and 


HOUND    THE    ln£ORL.D. 


I  E.  HAWLEV.  Ai 


E,  N.  V.  — F.  T.  Hi 


CALL  ON  OB  ADDRESS 
'I  Traffic  Manager,  I  n}  Broadway,  and  1  Baiieiy  Place 

.-. j«ng«  Agtnl,  {Wubingion  BuHdi 

New  England  Agtm.  oState  Sim. 
nith,  Ageni,  49  South  Third  Slt«l. 
Barber   Agcnl,  9(19  E^M  German  Strecl. 

Hrooki  Travelling  Freiehl  uid  Paucngcr  Aocnl,  no  Weil  Wuhinston  Strm. 
Herring.  Agenl,  »r  Telephone  Hnildjog,  tiE  Avenite.  * 

-r.  Commercial  AgenI,  Commtrw  BuildlnK. 
Gen-]  Wcttem  FRIghl  and  Pauengei  Aient,  >)o  Dark  Street, 
mm.  Acting  CommeiuiV  KnM.iiat^Diih  Fauilh  Succl. 
B.  MoTM.  Gen«»\  pMsenftei  «n4TKV.«  ^^^\, 
H .  Goodman,  (Jto«»l  VviOatpit  mi4  tuVw  hiyBft. 

\Tben  wrtllnst  pVeaae  imnWotWwi  KM.:»fc.. 


Agreeable 


Prcivnth-es  in  season  are  much  surer  than  belated 
drugs.     A  healthy  condition  of  the  Kidneys,  L. 
and  Bo^ojels  is  the  strongest  safeguard  against 
Headaches,  Racking  Colds  or  Fevers. 

Syrup  of  Figs 

Acts  as  a  perfect  laxative  should,  cleansing 
and  refreshing  the  system  iviilumt  'Wfaken- 
ing  it.  Permanently  curing  constipation 
and  its  effects. 

Mild  and  Sure. 

Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  fr 
from  objectionable  sub- 
stances.   Physicians  re- 
commend it.     Millions       , 
have  found  it  invaluable. 
Manafactoted  by 

California  Fig  Syrup  Co. 

Sold  everrwlieie  1b  jioc.  and  Si  bottles. 


B«RBOUR'S 

Prize  Needlework  Series,  No.  4. 

Juit  Issued— 150  Pages — Piofuseljr  niustrated. 

rriscNnillririiric  M-rli'ih  INii.4'1''    ''^'"     "     '"    "" 

lU  |ws«-wllli  (lIuiilnlbiiiii.Bll  nf  iii-tiiHl  onrklnii  ilnlani- 
thfl  Hnninli'Mitrlhiilliaiii  i^r  Ihit  hriiihc^M  iitmllrvcn-kcTxImm 
■n  nirlii  QC  tliA  niunirr-H-vrnl  Cnliir  Pinli's— l.ucu  Cuituliu 
lll«Mntea-widsl]  iiuulu  ultli  Itarbuur'a  Thri'mli. 

■sifc,  Ms.  4,  BsM  M  sqr  iMrsu  M  mlpt  of  W  ctoU. 
THE  BARBOUR  BROTHERS  COKPAmr, 


CHAIRS 

Directors'  Tables 
Bank  and  Office  Fittin 
Ordered  Pieces 

ALL  SHLEE        ALL  PRICES 

ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARAHTEED 

Sand  for  Catalogue 

DeRBV    DESK  CC 

78  NASSAU  STREET  93  CAUSEWAT  STREE 


Wben  willing  pleue  meivUontnV.  MA^t.. 


?  X 1 1 1 1 1  c  t  <;  t  vfW' 


True  Economy- 


In  buying  is  to  get  the  best. 

If  you  would  practice  true  economy 
you  will  purchase  tickets  via  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 
It  is  the  best.  The  service  is  not  only 
fast,   but  it's   punctual;    it  saves    time. 


Vestibule  Sleeping  Cars  between  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,   New  York,   Boston,    Cincinnati,  St.    Louis,    without  change. 


'I  PsMcnBcr  Jc  T\ek 


•TrrrrrrrrrrrnrrrrruTtTtTST 


^GR^^^ 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos, 
hf cause  of  Ihe  paicntcti  Scicw- 
Sliiriger  (see  illu»iral«d  csta- 
liiRue  mailed  upon  ap plica- 
tiiin  ),iio  ncilrrquire  OHi-fottrlk 
ai  murk  tuning  m  any  pthrr 
plans  maili :  eiinieqnenlly  re. 
blueing  rxp'imr  of  keeplni;  and 

The  Screw-Hlringcr  hat  Iwcn 
ilwlaied  liy  ciimpelent  judget 
to  he  Ihe  grmttil  adrmict 
madt  in  flitfeferli  nmtnu- 
/ion  in  tif  lait  fifty  yturi. 


i^fl  (jnoBonGigonifinCo. 


■Mrtico 


OIDIMG 

BAM  BLEB 
BICYCLE' 

l6SAfeaLUXUPiOU, 


jBa"' 


